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DECLARATION OF WAR 




FRANS HALS 



OLLANl) is no excqitioii to the rule that art :in<l ptihlic |)ros|Krity 

hand in hand in the history of nations, and that the period of hij^hest 
excellence in the one is in j^eneral coincident with the most floiirishin;^ 
epoch in the oth(?r. It is indeetl inevitable that such should hi; the case, 
and that the accumulation of wealth, both public ami private, should n^sult in 
the diffusion of enterprise, the encouragement of ij(;nius, and tin; conseiiuent 
^ advancement of every branch of literature an«l art. I'.(jually true is it 

that as lon.ij as _a amntry is under foreit^n nih* and the dominion of 

alien influence, so lonjj will its productions be in the. main devoid of 

originality and of the. evidence of inherently national and characteristic 
inspiration. rite mark of the stranger hand, the im|jre.ss of the ruling powitr, is upon everything, 
and the contpiered race would seem to have no mental existence apart from its concpierors. 

Holland is a very remarkable instance of this historical tendency. So lottg as her fortumrs wcTe 

ruled by the house of Ibirgundy, her mind turned towanls h'landers for inspiration ; when her destiny 

was swayed by Austria, she had recourse to Italy for models and ideas. In muther case tlid she put 

forward the .slightest claim to the possession oi any characteristics peculiarly her own. Hut wIkui she 

threw off the foreign •yoke, she almost simiiltincously asst:rted her .artistic and |K>litical imlepeudenee. 
.and her painters in particular gave evidence of a m.arked individuality of style, tin-, jiossibiliiy of which 
had up to tluit time been unsusiiee.ted. The progre.ss of Dutch p.aintiug to its golden <ra was 
naturally gradual, ^nd it is a remarkable; fact that Rembrandt alone of all the; n.itioniil jMiutt.is c.m 
be. truly said to have founded a school, and to have, left behind him pupils whose wtirks in .any 

w.ay re.scmble his own matchless compositions. 

In e.stimating the genius of the Dutch masters, the siicial aspect of the. country in which they 

lived, and the political tend(;nci(;s then dominant mu.st of necissity be taken into .account. And this 
applies with especial force to the particular period wlum h'rans Hals became famous. It must bt; 
rememlxircd that Holland was severely Hrotc.stant, and also Rttpublican. I'herc were, then-fore, neither 
churches to adorn nor palac(;s to decorate. Ihere wen; neither Madonnas nor saints to oi.eupj the 
painter, and the heathen mythology se<;ms to havt; be(;n under the .samr; ban. No fields wi-n; available 
beyond portraitun; and hi.storical composition, and as n.-positories lor the works i)f art, municipal h.dls 

and charitable institutions took the place of regal i)al;ic<;.s and ecclesiastical establishmiaits. 

The natural, if not in«;vitable result was the production of paintings which wen; at onci; portraits 
ami records of eveflts in the history of the country, such .as assemblages of magistrates, comjiam«.-s of the 
civil guard, dflicial bamiuets, and other similar groups, varied occasionally by more h-imble gatherings 
in the wine shop, or junketings at a country fair. There was scarct; any attempt at ideal inveiition in 
these works, ami the condition that t;ach figun; should be a portr.iit letl insi nsibly to a m gleei of ih.; 
qualities of elegance in design, and the substitution of a certain air of set formality. 

Foremost in the r.mk of painters of this particular style stands Frans Hals, who, though born at Malin.;s 
in 1.SS4, and therefore not a Dutchman by birth, was taken when an infant by his pan ills to Haarlem, 
their native town. There he lived, and there he died in 1 600, at the ripe oil ag*; of eighty-two. Of his 
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Ill' life: tlu;rc is nothin}' to lx: said except that he was a convivial spirit, and that his attentions to 
lilt: wine Clip were sufficiently close and iinreniitlini' to cause his vij'orous and unerrinj' wielding' of the 
Ijiii'ili to lx: a matter of wonderment. Hurtholomew Van dcr Ifelst, his contemporary, stoutly disputed 
tin- pride of place with him, hut there is no resemblance between the robust imixituosity of Hals and the 



ealin, sedate, and irre[)roachal>ly eorreel tnannt:r of bis rival. The one is conspicuous for concise, sliidieil, 
and p,iinstaKMi;' wo-’c. we ’ ba’a ic':d composition, and minu*c conscientious fidelity in every detail. Kvery 
lij^urt: in 1,’ , si'metim c:owi’' d, canv. s ‘s no. “only a likeness, but somethin^ more. 'I'he profession to 
whit h i .;ch personaj'e. be!oi'';.fs is indicated with a distinctness beyond all possibility of misconception, and 
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it was said of him in ihi; case of his fjrcat picture, the Bauqtu'l du Ui Garde civiqite, wherein there are 
no less than lour anil-lwiriUy figures, that if all llie heads and hands w'ere cut out and thrown pell-mell 
into a basket, there would be no difficulty in sorting them again and attaching them to their respective 
bo«lit:s. If ail) thing, the correctness of \’an der Heist was too correct, and resulted in an undue severity 
:iiid a prominimci; ot tlelail calculiited to detract from the composition as a whole. There is nothing of 
this to be seen in th<; works of Hals. In them a broad touch, brilliant colouring, and vigorous contrasts 
are the salient leatiires. Whih; rectdling, by the pow'er of his brush, the masterly method of Rubens, he 
even exc»:ls him in aiulacity, which in truth he carried to the. extreme limit permissible in his art. 

'I'o gain atiy adeijuate idea of the works of l<'rans Hals, a visit to Haarlem is absolutely 
n(;cess.'ir) , for the simple reason that thi;y are loo intimately connected with the political and social 
history of the couiitry to be allowed to suffer expatriation. 'I'he oldest of the series at Haarlem 
be irs the. ilate t6i0, and ntpre^semts a convivial gathering of the Archers of .Saint George. At that 
time the artist had evidently not attained to the full measure of his power, and although the 
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PraMii Ijv Lilau/r fn>.ii a figure 111 a paintiii;; by Fraii.s Hals, llaarleiii MiiMium, Nu. 5y 


(IrawiiiLj of tln! lijjurcs lc;ivos litlK* to be desired, there is nothing in the work ;is ii whole to indicati; 
the master whose talent, when it arriveil at maturity some years later, compelled so large a mi;ed o| 
admiration. His early manner was timid and wanting in deci.sion : his touch was mfither skilful nor 
plecising, his tones were laboured, and the general a.spect of his work w.'is both dull and possessed 

of but little attractiveness, between ihi.s, the first of his large compo.sition.s, and its successors, there, 

is a .somewhat king inUtrval of lime. A .second feast of officers of the same corps, painted in 1627, 
shows the artist at his best ; he hail meanwhile, acquired the .skill lacking in his earlier days, and the 
nsiilt is a work which is only inferior to on« other in the same collection, which was painted in 
the same year, and also rt;prese.nis a banqueting scene, a festive gathering of the officers of the 
.\rcher.s of S.iini .Adri.m. 4 ’he guests are seated in :i room lighted by .1 large window in the back- 
groiiiid, anil the light, spre.id t;qually over llu: canvas, falls on every face. Each individual stands out 
from the mass, and yet so natural is the aspect of the whok; scene, that, on looking .at it, one 
might almost imagine one’s self present at the banquet. Whether in reg.ird to the careless abandon in 

the altitudes of the figures, or the truth of expression in their joyous counieiiances, it is impossible 
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to imaj^ine any roiulcrinj; morir perfect, and at the same time mon; natural in its simplicity. Compel 
sition was not a stronjj [)oiiU with Frans Hals, and ohjection has beem lakeai to the paintinLi under 

notice on the jjround that the prominence acconled to the! iiidivieliial fiLjures is excessive and iletri 

mental to the W(^rk in its entirety, but this defect, if defect it be, is mori; ilian redeemed by its 

many and conspicuous excellences in other respects. Vet .inoth**!* bampiet of officers of the same 
corps forms the subject of a paintin<*‘ executeil in and in this, as well as in other wurks due 

to succeedinjj years, the masterly qualities of the artist ar<r plainly evidiait. 

'fhe most important of the Haarlem series in point of si/e is the. canvas re|>n!siauini.' the oll'icers 

and under-officers of the Archers of Saint (.jeor^t!. but in it tiu* jL^n at uiimbi r of purirails wa^ pm 

bably a source of embarrassment to the artist. 'Die heails are ntndered in as masterly a manner as 
in any of the painters works, but the arrani^emeiu of thi! fiiiures is far less skilful, and, except in 

the case, of tw<i or three <»ccupyiny the foreground, the. elfect is confusini; and unfortunate. The 

Museum at Haarhun possesse.s, in addition to th(! paintinijs already mentioned atid others in the 

same catt'i^ory, two unfmisheil works of the •.jnsit Dutch masttrr. Considerin;^ his jpvat it is not 

wonderful that his facultiits slxnild have been imjiaircd, (^specially as his mode of hie was certainly ill- 

calculat(!d to presi.Tve them. Nevitrtheless, even iti lh(!se, his latest, aiul in some respects, weakest, works, 
the master’s hand is visible and his individuality is supn nie. 

Asa portrait painter, pure* and simple, Fran/ Hals stands out pr(*-emin<!ntly .imono his coniem 
poraries, his portraits bitinL* conspicuous for thttir absolute inithfulnttss, a characteristic not always to b»* 

found in the. work of the artists of his day. Of these, thi*. j)ortraits of the. Herenstein family, painted lor 

tin asylum founded by one of its members, are the most wiilely known and most tjencaMlly ailmired. His 
succe.s.s, it must be conf(!SSi!d. is far j^reater with male than with femali*. subjects. His ijainiini; had 
neither the delicacy nor the mellowne.ss necessary for an adecpiale ntnderinj,^ of ilu! female countenance*, 
and it is, therefore, but natural that he should have succeeded less with the portrait of the* wife than 
with that of the husband. 'J'lii! costume and acces.s()ries are alike excellent, aiul the drawiiu^ of th(! 

face is altojjether remarkabh?, but at the same time there i.s immistakable (tvidence of the con.straint which 

the artist must have placed iijjon hiinstilf in order to .soften his habitually ener^^ttlic and jinrely m.i.sculine 
method. 'Fhis restraint is, indeed, so evident as almost to jjive rise to a doubt whether the portniit of 
lunmerantine de lierenstein, a young girl about thirteen years of ag(!, can ho. lh(! work of the same hand. 
1'he difference of treatment in th(!sc two portraits of mother and daughter is undoubtedly very inarkeil, ihe 

latt(!r being so closely allied to the style of Rubens as to suggest its being the work of a pu[»il of his 

school. A larg«^ painting, representing lierenstein, his wife, his children and th(*ir nursi:, completes this 
small and very valuable collection, but it has been “touched up" to such an itxteiU that the* recogniiion 
of the original work is a matter of considerable difficulty. 






POMPEII AND THE MUSEUM OF NAPLES 


OMl’l'Jl m.iy sjilcly Ik; miVI t«» lx; a suhjtict of pcrcMini:i] iiilmtst, incrt.as( d 
ever and anon hy sonu; frrsli ir(.-asnrc trove.*. The. late.st oulroino of the 

iv.si;ari;lifs emidiu'iud iiiuliT the; intelliijcnl supcrintenclence of the ('avalii re 
RiiL^j^iero i.s tin* discovery, «|iiiU: recently, of a house conlaininL^ a room 
whose walls are coveri;d with frescoes, said t.o be of considi;ral>l«- 

iinporl.inee. one of which is su]>po.sed to repre.scait tlic fiuipucut <>/ 
Solomon. Sij^nor I\U”_”ie;ro appears to be enchnved with an aptitude- lor 

sysle-inatic eib.se-rvatieai and definite; eirtjanisation fully e-ejual to that 
ilispl.iye.-el by his preelecessor, .Signor I-'iorelli, with whe>in originate-d the- 

pursuit of e-.\eavalion afte-r ;ui intelligible plan. l-'or a pc;rie>el eif i.iioei 
years I’ennpeii was coinple.-t(;ly negle-clcd, if not forgotten, aiiel when in i74tS, in the reign of Charles HI. 
ed' .Naples, e;xcavations were cotnmemceel. the:y we;r<; only on a ve;ry liinitejel scale-, and were; atte;nelcd with 
anjlhing but e:e)ntinuous suce.e;.s.‘e. As stateel in an ace;e>unt of the pre>gre;ss of those re;se;arclies given in 
the- Onorfrrly Kev/j-..' Ibr April, iSt),|. no regular plan was made of the; part ejf tlte.; town uncove ri;el.. 
nor Avas then- any attempt to re.store; e)r kee[) up the buildings, Aexurati; rejK)rt.s Avere maele of the 

eliscoveries, but nothing more. Tins ele;sulte)ry state; of things continuc;el during the: entire period eif 
the- Hoiirboii rule;, but on the; acce-ssion te) power eif G.irib.'ddi in (S59, an era of incrcaseel activitv set 
in. although the; unfitiie.ss of ^ 1 . Alexandre Dumas iVir the po.st of Director of Museums anel K.\e;avatinns, 
to which he; w.is appointe.-d by the Diertator, militated considerably against the suercessful preiseiutiem ed 
the work. (.)n tht: Advent eif V ictor l*anmanue;l te) the throne of Unite;d Italy, the post of Director 

was confiTieel on the; Cavalie-re- (jiuseppe; I‘'ieirelli, whe)se plan of operations is thus de:serilK:el in the- 

article, alreaely refern.-el to. " The e:.\cavations are commenced by clearing away from the surfaex; the- 

vcgeiaiile; mould, in which there are; no remains. T'he volcanic sub.stance.s, t;ither lapilh, or hardened 
lav.i-mud, in which ruins of buildings may e;.\ist, arc then very gradually removed. Every fr.iginent ol 
brickwork is ke;pt in the place whe-re it i.s found, and fixed there hy props. When charred w<K)el is 
elisc-overe-el, it i.s replaced by fresh timber. 13 y thus carefully retaining in its orginal positiem what still 
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exists, and by replacing that which has perished, but has left its tr.ice. Signor Fiorelli has been al)li- ui 
preserve and restore a large part of the upper (xirtion of the buried houses.'* 



MAKIiLK Sl'A'Il'K (iK AKIIIMIS 

Ni’litillill Mll.i-lllil 111 \;l|ilfs 


in 


The architecture of Tompeii, as is the case with all large towns, was 
accordance with the manners and ncces.sities of its inhabitants, and 


from time to lime tr.uislormed 
Signor b'ion-lli si.ii;cta-ded in 
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il«!t<;rmininj; ilircc flisiinct opochs in the architectural history of the place during the six centuries which 
« laps<!il between its foundation and its .total destruction. 'Fo the first epoch, dating from the occupation 
of I’ompin'i by the Oscans and Mtniscans, belong the buildings constructed of large blacks of Sarno 
stone, jiut togethcT without mortar, such, for instance, a» the portions of the walls abutting on to the 
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National Miiscuiii u{ Naples 


Si.ibi.T and Noia (iaU!s, and thn soa ).(atn, now called the Porta della Marina. At this primitive epoch 
streets wctc unknown, and ilie houses were scattered over tlic space occupied by about a hundred and 
filly t iinih* in the! proportion of two acres to each. To the same period apj)erUin the remains of the 
Diric iviifice ralird the Templi! of Ht!rciiles, which, from its si/e, arrangement, and siyle of art, is 
conside.red in be one of the most important buildings in Pompeii. 
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Tht^ secoiul period, that of the Samnites, or the l>rancli of that n.ilion siihseniienlly known under the 
name of Camfianians, is marked l)y buildings constnicUrd of Nc)cera i.lone freijiiently super iinposeil mi 
the early Sarno blocks, and also by an approach lo the formation of streets. In the tliiol |K riod, which 
dates from the ftstablishment of Sulla's colony, when the town obt. lined the name ot Ca»i.«)\i\ \i.\j:ki\ 
CokXia.iA, retfiilar streets were laid out, and the [ilacti assiimeil the appearance whidi it retaincil up to 
the. time c)f its dc'structioii. 



l!l(ON/£ Itlf-’J' «‘l*' ritiiM llliki:l;L.\NLU.M 
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A full rqiort of those historical transformations of I’omjx ii was prcscnUsl t<j .ae liali.m Ministi) 
by Signor Fiorelli, and from the date of his assuming the control and direction ot the excavations theit 
progress has btten rec<»nle<l from day to day in a journal publishe<l by the Si.hool ol Aich.iologj, which 
forms an indispensable complement of the catalogiu; of tlu; IMiiseiim of Naples, wheieiii .11 e deposited •><» 
many of the treasures rescued from the ruins of the once buried city. 

Tlie National Museum of Naples, notwithstanding the fact that it can boast a rich .gallery of master 
pieces of painting, ns well as an antique collection of some note, would in fact occupy a nu iidj s« eoiul i.ilc 
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|)()sitii)n aniontj tin.; ^n-at vjalliTie.s of luiropc, were it not for the exce|)tional imj)ortance attaching to 
it l»y n-asoti of llw an!i(|iiiti(;s trom I’ompeii and 1 lerculuneum which it contains. No collection of 
hron/ers can ciiU-r into comparison with that of Napl(;s, and there alone is it possible to study antique 
paint in;;. If it hail been practicable to leave the statues, furniture and, especially, the mural paintings in 
the. positions where they were dist:overed, a more gtmeral and complete idea might doubtless have been 
gained of the m.tnni.rs of the anri«.;nts and the important place occupied by art in their civili.sation. But 
in orcK-r to preserve these mimuments from rapid ilestruction, it was ab.solutely nt;ces.sary to shield them 
iVmn atmospheric inllnences, and as covering I’ompeii in with a roof was scarcely f«*asible, there was 
nothing left but to house the town in a museum. 'I'lu; compulsory abandonment of nearly all the 
remains of decor.itive and ornamental painting to ih«.; <le.siructiv»! action of the wind and rain has been 
snlTK i<;ntly ilisastrons, .and many i;ven of tin; figure compositions have been perforce I(;ft to tht;ir fate; 
owing to the gre.il dilTicwlti(;s which have stood in the way of their r(;moval to Naple.s. 'Phe most im- 
portant in size; have b(;en left in their original positions to ilisappt;ar by slow degrees, and to be recognised 
liereafti.T only by tin; more or less exact illustrations which havt; been made of them. Photography, 
.so valii.ible in connection with the reproduction of statuary, is confes.sedly unsatisfactory as applied to 
p.iintings, for not only docs it f.ilsify the relations of light and shade, by making certain colours appear 
loo ilark and others io«.) light, but it brings out into paiulul prominence deteriorations which tint eye 
Would minimizi; in the original work, and renders it extremely {lihiciilt to trace the artistic intention of 
.1 fresco the greater (larl of which is oblitenitcd. 

'I'ln.* ancients attached fully as high a value to their painting as to their .sculpture, but the former, 
owing to the very method ot its prodiietion as w'ell as to the materials enqiloyed, surft;rs from the ravages 
oi lime more cru<;IIy than the latter. Ntit only have no c<;lebrated paintings of antiquity come into 
modi-rn possession, but there an; not even any copies, although many mnsciims can boast of slatii(;s of the 
Koman era which are known to be imitations of masterpieces of old. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
judge of antique painting by the insignificant samples we possess, but we know' enough of it to arrive 
.It llie. conclusion that the ancients were not in llu; modern sense; colourists, ami that they w’erc .some- 
times neglectful of the laws of persjjcctive;. Painting in their rase seems to have be(;n a transformation 
Ilf has relief, and subject to the rules which govern .sculpture;. The* converse hedels good in re*gard 
to prodiietii.ms since the; Re;naiss.inre. for the majority of moilern /nts-re/ieja are; veritable picture's. 

■phis sculptural diameter eif antiepie painting is especially neuu'.e'able in two fre;sce)e;s in the last 

III the remins on the ground lloen in the Museum eif Najiles. Due repre;.scni.s horsemen to wheim a 
leui.ile; is holding out a goblet ; in the other is represenleel a religieius elance of womem in the form 

ol a right .ind lelt ch.un. Phe general catalogue classes th«;.se paintings, which* were disce}ve;r<;el in a 
tnmb at. I’.estmii. as |{iruscan. but lliey are genetrally ae;e;epte;il as (ireek p.iintings, possibly the; most 
ancie-nt in e'xiste'nee'. 'Phe weajioiis of the horsemen and the small Hags which they carry are to be; 
uu't with in the p.iinlings on vasers of goenl style'. The; figure;s form a proceiss’on which is dis])1nye;d on 
the; smooth colourless ground of the; fresco, ;ind the; frame is ceinqiosed of two bands of ve.ry simple 
orname'iitation. the* elements of which are repeated from one end to the other. The; drawing is bedd 
ami fri;e‘, the* figures are* eonspieuoiis fe»r nobility, and the; tints of the colouring are uniform. 

'Pliere are; in the* same; reioni some small moiieie-hrome; paintings, .ir, to ele.*.scribe them more pre- 
cise-ly, de;signs elrawn in cinnabar on Hat surfaces of white marble. One of these: eompei.sitions, 
re-prcsirnling .siuiu' young girls jdaying at knuckle-bones, while their m )thci.s, Lcto and Niobe;, staml 
by haiul ill li.iiul, is p.iriicularly intere;sting beicause*. it bears em its face?, iii addition to the names ei'" the 

pi*rsoii.ige;.s re;pre;s( nteel, that eif the artist who proeluced it, Alexander eif Athe;ns. There is no either 

known work by this painter, but the .style, of the figures iudicate;s that he; lived at a p(;riod wh«;n 
art was in a Hmiri-shing slate. 
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1 h(‘ stem reiilisni of ih^ jirosaic time in which we live, howc*ver. demaiuls some more M-rious 
e.\j)l.ination of th(‘ orijjin ot the Ian than ran he traced in lln* faiuifiil ima^iniiiifs of the I'oeis; and 
thoii;^!! tlir continuous inentinn of its existence, .and the ahseiu'e of any rec'ord if its first a|»|»earance, 
mii^ht almost lead one r<» infer that it sprant’ into he.ini^ as To|)sy supposeil iliat she tiid. tin re is 
no reason to doubt tlial it owed its birth to the inolher of invention, necc-ssity, and that its cradle was 
tissuiedl) in the liast, where? it is now hi?ld in even hiidier honour as an emblem of rank thatt .is an 

.irtic-le ol dress. Its use, i(»o, by both sex(»s thc-re [»roves that utility rather than ostentation was its original 
nriwif iVihr. 
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Apart, moreover. Iroiii the interest attarliin.£j to the fan from a piirelj' social |M)mt of vi<-\v, as ;m 
artieic? of hixtirv and .. re(|iiisite of tin: toilet, it possesses additional attraction inasmtich as its origin 
and the gradual iiaprovement in its form and mode of mamifaeture siipjily a distiiul and hy no mean^ 
imimportaiU chapter in the record of tin; proqjress of art and industry thronyhoiit tin; world, for not 
only has the oroducti'.in of the frame-work exercised the inj^n-niiity of workers in ivory, molher-of j ( ail, 
tortoise-shell, ainl v.irioi. ; kinds of wood in all countries, hut <;reat artists h.av<- employed their 
imagination ami tiieir t.dent on the p.iinlino of the l(;aves. In nnmhers of instances, many of which will 
he p.articularised ia their chronological secin(;nce, indi\idiial spcciir.c;ns are .also rich in )n-rs(mal and 
historic.il inte rest, unfre<|in ntl\ a fan records an ctvent of transcendent imjjortann-, possihiy an epoc h, 

in family history, and ,is a commemorative soitvniir of marriage- it secans to have hc-iai. and still to h<-. 
rc-jrardeci as peculiarly ai.projniate. l lierc; are. therc-forc;, more rea.sons than one why the attempt should 
he; made to trace tin; history of tin; fan. and it may safely he assunu;d that its attraelixeiiess Irom 
a purely artistic point of vitrw will not suffe;r fnmi the; intrexluction of social .uni personal details 
incidental tc* its proyrt;ss from the rude collection of feallnTs. its orij-inal shape, to the e.le-oant form 
which it suhseciucnlly assumed and still ret.iins. 
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MODERN LANDSCAPE 

V. 

X this study of modem l;indsc;i|){: we have toucluul only incidentally upon 
the art of the prirsent day. ^\’hat was mcxlern j'csterday seems already 
tinned with the hrijjhter .ijlory that l)elonj^s to the past -a jflory that will 
possibly be dissipated by the new ideas of to-morrow. The fashions in art 
march (|uicl\ly, altl)ou”h they do not inarch lar. Kach gemmation is eager 
to distinguisli itself from the last, even although the revolt may involve a 
passionate return to a still earlier ideal. And. every gimeration, however 
ciinsciously sincere in tlur pursuit of lieauty, .sacrifices something to its 
theories, something also to the incurable desin? of novelty. Men study 
n.itiire, not merely to wrest from her the beauties that they love, but to 
liiiil out ;m<l iliscover tin; truths that others h.ave not perceived. Thus tht;n: is always in the most 
f’h.iracleristic products of a particular epoch .something lioth ol exaggeration and iltdecl. Certain 
priiu l|)li s (.1 .lit ar<- strongly liehl. and others .again are as wilfully neghtcled, not always because they • 
.ire false in tluinscK es, but because in the hands of their latest exponents they had sunk into 
artitici.ility atul convention. 

1 h s accent of revolution strongly colours much of the landscape-fiainting of our time. Nev(;r 
have the realities of outward nature been inon; widedy studied, or with greater earnestness and conviction. 
Literature and art have, combiiusl to draw mirn’s eyes from other forms of beauty, tind to fi.x ihetn 
upon the varied, and shilling be.iuties of natural scenery; and yet, in spite of the devotion of so many« 
hands and minds tn this one. department of art, it is im]w.ssible not to fe(d that contemporary l;mdscajx:- 
painting often misses th<; cohirrence aiul unity of earlier achievements in tin’s kind. In the endeavour 
to assert its own mdependenci^ .and to prove to the world the all-.sufficing efficacy of nature, it h;is 
sonietim.s t(.M» coniempiuoiisly cut itself adrift from the control of system and style. This certainly is 
true of tlie va.st number of less gdfted artists who are ncU strong enough to be a law unto ihem.selvcs. 

1 he work they prodtici. is often intere-'ling and admirable, w'hilc it limits itself to the scope of a 
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simple, and conscicntioiis study, hut their skill fails them when they attempt to employ material sn 
la^riously collecteel in the a)mple.\ ilesi^m of a picture. 

Even the most masterly performances of our .school are spinetimes marked l>y this limitation of style. 
Mr. Millais jrtinius in painting admits of no denial and n(*eds no di;fenia\ and Mr. Millais' lan<lsc;ii>es 
occasional!) offer to us the very hij^hest txj)n;s.sion of his |X)wers. He has, as hi^ makes us feel, an intense 
lo\c of nature., and an extraordinary command over such facts as he choost;.s to render. Ills intention is 
never baulke.d by impeifert re.sourc»!, feir th«:ri: is .scarcely any prolilem of imitative skill whi«'h he cannot 
successfully t.n<.ounter wlu'u he. is at liis best And when his choice of a sii1)jcci is so fortunate as in th<- 
i.iLse of a picture like, the Lhill Ocfitlu'r, the r<*sull suj^jj^trsls but little in the way' (^f criticism. It is only 
now and then, wnere the orijrinal harmony of nature outstrips the means of art, and wlu-re, iu oril<T that 
the impression of its beauty may be successfully n^produced at all, there is netal of s.acrifice and selection, 
that we are made to fe(rl the absence of those; qiialitii;s which jjfovcrmsl an earlier phase of^ Iands(;a]u'- 
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l>aintin^. It is iu>t in Mr. Mill.iis’ tjenius to attem]>t to reconstruct tin; re.'ilities that pnrsent tluanselves lor 
interpretation, lie does not rhoo.se. to modify the composition of a chostm seem;, or to translate its brilli.aiU 
colours into a lower keye He makes for nature as it is and as he sees it, and is contetil to win or lost; 
upon the slake. An<l even where his succ<;ss is not complcK;, it is (;.xtr;iordinary how constantly this spirit 
of determined realism carrie.s him beyond the reproach <*f .ibsoliile failure. It is not in siieli work as liis, 
su.staint;d bv the hiijhest technical skill, and always illMmin(;d by passaj^cs of real beauty, th -t tin; defects 
to which 1 have Deferred makt; them.sclves most keenly felt, for there is that mai^ic in e^-nius that makes 
us half ff)rjjet the vices of a system, and it is only when the same means are emiiloy(;d by l«*.s.s abh; hands 
that we are fiillv conschnis of the loss to conti;mjK)rary landsc; 4 je which is implie;d in the deliberate ina*Iecl 
of the laws of },^racefiil and ord(;red composition. 

We have taken Mr. Millais’ landscape as the mo.st brilliant and the imwt in)\verful i xpnrssion ol a 
dominant tendency in the art of our lime. If he has no rival, he has at least many l.illowers, winc.e 
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w-.ik is i^uviriic-l !)> ;i kitulrol spirit, but who lack the natunil j^ifts nealed to give force and effect to 
tlu ir ihiories. I5iit this particular school, though it occupies a prominent place in the public regard, has 
not ‘.l i ved to exclude every other ivleal. In painting, as well as in literature, the poetical aspect of n.iturc 
ha*, still riiiind its worshippers, and during the coming winter the public will have a favourable opporlunily 
(.1 studying the work of two men who diil much in their lifetirntt to vindicate the claims of imiigination. 

The death of t'v.cil l.awson followeil hanl uiion that of the veteran master John Linnell, who had so 
long outlived the associates of his youth and early manlumd. Together they may he said to represent 
the earlie.^l and the most recent pliases of conteinp arary landscai>e art. for, while the special tendency of 
Lawson’s work detioted a measure of nsiction against mere realism, Linnell’s itraclice in painting was 
the ‘.urvival of an earlier style that had not yet been affectevl by the realistic movement. In tlu; colli^cted 
displav- of I.inneirs work, which the Royal Acadtuny htis undertaken to present to the public, there will 
be a full repres(uit;itioii of the art of his earlier years, when his gretit powers were at their highest point 
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ot development, ill later life l.innell hail become something of a mannerist, both in colour and com- 
positioti. Thi;rc w.is still the* glow and gnmdeur of a great inspiration, but the original invention was 
no longer refreshed by dins-i observation of nature, and the technical method had lost freshness and 
simplicity. In ipiality of colour, much v>f this later work will often be found wholly unacceptable. Ibiglu 
tints and vv.irin tones are allowed to prevail to an extent that is fatiguing to the .sense, and the surface 
ol the painting is disturbeil by a restless methoil of execution that destroys the needful impression of 
n-posc. Ibil a great artist must be Judged at his best, and we fiiel confident that in .some of th<' earlier 
l.mdscapi's of l^iiinell, where the colours are massed with greater breadth of effect, there will be fouiid 
lii-autv imougl’ to warrant the higli esteem in which his name; has been held by artists and the public. 

I he art 1,1 Cecil Lawson needs to be judged from a different point of view. Here we have to make 
allowance i<,>r the errors e>f youth, not lor thir weaknesses of old age. He died at a time when he hael 
sc.irrely been able to do more than was needed to convince- the world of the brilliant future that was 
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h\ store for him ; ami ytU, when his |)iclur(!S are grou[)ed tojjether at the Grosvenor Gallery, they will at 
any rale siiffict; to prove the distinctly imaginative quality of his genius. Among the young men of his own 



generation, l.awsons position was wholly original and independent. There is no one of his contemporaries 
to whom he can be said ttj be in any way indebted, nor does his work enter into competition with 
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theirs, being for the most part wholly ililTerent both in aim and mclhoil. Soinclhing he owed lo tin* 
influence of earlier art, to the genius of Constable and of Turner, and lo ilur irxami)le of the greal masu^rs 
of the Dutch school. And yet, despite, the evidence of an (tamest stiuly of these giants ot the past, 
Lawsons art was essentially modttrn in spirit and absolutely individual in form. It w.is modern in the 
determined (effort which it exhil>its to combine fulnctss of detail with unity and singleness oi im[)r(*ssion. 
1 he pcx’tical conec^ption w.as always first in Lawson’s minil : he never painted any scene willujut first 
possessing some definite image of its beauty, and in order to recreate this image upon ilur can\as he was ready 
lor any sacrifice of subordinate triith or obvious r(‘alism. Hut it was his ambiti«)n, as we. may especially 
ptTceivt^ in his earlier work, to associate a ptx-tical idc^a with as much elaboration of detail as it wmdd 
bear. The typical achievement of hi.s art in this respect is the picture called /7/f' by which 

lu! first made his reputation. It is citrtainly a most e.xtraordinary performance for .so young a man, full of 
careful and conscientious labour wdiich yet nevtT overbiu*dens the original imj)r(!.ssion, of faultless harmony in 
colour without being open to the rejaroach of dulness or monotony in tone. Here, as oiut may say, the 
poetical and the realistic titndencies of Law.son’s art we.re held in just bal.mce. 'I'lie works of later years 
somelimc.s showttd an (excessive pnrpondi^rance of the one or the other, and the bric^f duration (jf his life! 
did not suffice to enable Lawson to pass through thi.s period ('if e.xpctrimeiil and adventure, and lc:» recover 
upon a foundation of wither exjierience the compleuaiess and llui sw(!(!tness of his youthful achievement. 
.Such a pr()C(‘ss of developmc^nt as wci may observe in Lawsoifs career is very happily descrilu-d by 

Keats, in his preface to EudymUm, “The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature imagination 
of a man is healthy : but there is a spac(^ of life between, in wdiich the soul is in a feriiumt, llu! 

character un(l(tcid('d, thi! way of life uncertain, thc! ambition thick sighted." 'I hese words, tiuiugh written 

in reference lo Keats's own work, have a wider appl'c'atioii. I'liey will always Ixt true of men of 

imaginative temperament po.ssess(^d of a high and eager ambition, in whal(;vm’ ile[)arlment of art ilitiy 
may b(! engag(*d. 'I hat they are. in a iiK-asure true of Lawson will scarc(;ly be deni(‘J by any one who 
has studi(.!d his art with sympathy and admiration, and who takes a high view of the triumphs that wwr 
in store for him in the future. 
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LA FORTUNINA 


r.V MRS. COMVNS CARR, AUTHOR OF •NORTH ITALIAN FOI.K/ ‘A STORV OF AUTUMN,’ ETC., ETC. 


cHAprr.R XVI. 

'r w.’is c.irly niorninj;. 

'I'he Trovusto h.i(l but just finished saying the 
daily seven oVluck office. iUit the inmates of the 
Presbytery were astir as early as other country folk, 
and the old kiti.heii rang with the roinmatiding tones of the 
anc ient hoLisekei*per’s voice in expostulation with stupid Ik'ppo, 
the garden labourer, while on the damp flags of the fountain in 
the courtyard stood Vittoria Vitc flogging and soaping wliitc linen 
otiilbe hard stones, and rinsing it in the running water. 

She looked heallhitT and less emaciated than on that day when 
she had trod the Casella road in the teeth of the treacherous 
spring wind, but her face wore the same perplexed and careworn 
expression as ever, .and the heavy lids drooped just as sadly over 
the great black eyi‘S. 

A month had passed since the terrible day of Fortunina’s 
accident. 

It was May now ; tlie earth was radiant with siimnicr brightness, 
and the child who hud so narrowly escaped death danced beneath 
its broad-leaved cdiestnut trees or sported upon its ha)-strewn 
meadows as gaily and carelessly as ever. 

They had had hard work to bring her round, the water ha<l 
liecm so cold, and deep, and strong. 

Hut no loving care or patient effort had been sjiared, and 
th.anks chiefly to Vittoria s promj)tncss, Pietro had been lifting his 
simple word of thanks to Heaven for his darling's preservation, 
even before the good doctor arrived from i’ontc with liis 
restoratives. 

Ves, it had been Viltori.Vs doing — all her doing. 

For when Pli lro had first recognised her ho had been as one 
paralysed, liis heart tliat had been thumping against his bosom 
with fear had stood still and left him icy cold ; he had been 
iisele.ss, willess, niiml»e(l. It was Vittoria who li.nd borne the 
< old little biidy to the roilagi?, had plunged it in hot water .and 
rubbed it with hot blankets, and tucked it into the warm bed. 

'fhough her own clothes had been wet loo and lier own body 
shivering, she had done it all —it was she alone who had saved 
Forlunina's lift?. 

Vet, strange ami unaccountable being that she wn.s, she hud 
spurned all thanks for it, .and, tender as she had .shown hersedf 
to the child, she was proud and haughty, n.ay, even ungracious 
to Pietro himself, and to all those who had offered her help and 
l»rotec.tion. What was the reason »»f it? 

Hie good old i)aiish priest, hastening to the scene of the 
acc ident to find FcTtunin.'^. restored to c:on.scioiisncss, anil her 
pre.server witti leisure, fu. the first time th.ni day, to consider her 
own furtlicr mcveinents, had hard work even to persuade her to 
rest that night at the Presbytery. 


She had insisted that her home lay but a few miles further, 
.and, had it not been from sheer exhaustion, would evidently not 
have given in to his proposal. 

Hut Nature had been too harshly dealt with, and was to have 
her revenge. 

The next morning when the strange woman awoke beneath 
the kimlly canonical roof, she was no longer in a condition to 
assert her own will ; fever was raging in her veins, and, for a 
time, her senses had taken leave of her. 

The priest’s upright old housekeeper had looked askance at 
her when the master had brought her in that evening, wet, and 
haggard, and wild-hjoking ; but her heart had thawed to the poor 
soul when she had seen her misery, and she had nursed her 
well and patiently. 

Vittoria was not ungrateful for it. 

No ; now that she was well and strong again, she soiiglit 
c:very |>ossible means of rendering a service to good old Tomasina 
and lier reverend master; only she would not be open with 
them, she w'ould keep her own counsel. 

One might almost have said that for fear of betraying herself 
she wilfully ke])t up that harrier of im])enetrable reserve, so 
strange in one of her class. 

rile priest was mortified, not to say incenscci. 

It was terrible that a soul should refuse the duty and comfort 
of confession like this, lie argued, threatened, |)ersuaded. It 
was all in vain. Vittoria insisted that she had nothing to 
confess. 

When first she had come out of the fever .she had worn a kind 
of hunted, nervous look, almost as though fearing, so the old 
man tliought, th.at she had betrayed herself in lier delirium. 

Hut beyond vague words and moans of sorrow slu! had said 
nothing that could giv..- a clue to any mystery, and when she had 
seen th.'it this was so sl e had retreated again liehind Ik.t wall of 
resort c. 

Once the Prcvosio had .almost had a mind to hunt the poor 
creature away for her ob.stinacy, but his good nature had Iiecn 
stronger than his jiride, and he would let her remain, ht* had 
said, till slic was well. 

To-day, however, as she had stood in the courtyard, stretching 
her tall figure to its utmost height while hanging (he linen to 
dry, the Prevosto had made up his mind that his [latient had 
no need fur further bodily care, and had told himself that, in 
justice to his own coffers, he should not keep her longer on 
charily. 

'Poniasina should question her about her intentions that very day. 

Vittori.'i, with skirts tucked up and bare feet, stood and 
flogged and soaped the linen. 

Steps came up the path from the belfry. It was Pietro with 
a basketful of garden -produce for the rectory tithes. 
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lie slopiicd and rtarted when he saw Vittoria. She had not 
been out about such hard labour before. 

He had not expected to meet her thus, alone, without the 
proteclitMi of Tomasina, and wliile it pleased him it Hurried 
him. 

All the time that V ittoria had been ill he had come daily, 
almost h(}urly, to tl»e Presbytery to have news of her, under 
some pretext or otlier. No one thought it strange that he should 
be anxious for the recovery of the woman who hud saveil Ins 
child's life. 

When he had learned that she was out of danger a great 
weight had been taken from his heart, and he had been content 
ever since to repo.se in the glow of grateful joy and in the blis.s 
of knowing that she was near to him, without thinking of how 
he should act when she was well an<l he met her again. 

Jliil now here he was, face to face with her, and all the com- 
plications of his life rose up in a cloud before him. He stood 
on the topmost step under the vine and looked at her. 

For she had not seen him yet— the noise that she had made 
beating the linen, and llie .sound of the rushing water, had 
prevented Iut from hearing the sound of his steps. 

He looked at her, and his heart contracted. Was he free to 
say that which his longue was burning to s|ieak ? 

\\;>s be at libeity to tell of the silent, consuming love which 
bad so steadily illumineil his path these six years ? 

< )f cMMirsc?, even now, though she was poor and ill and lonely 
for surely she must lack friends or they would not h.ivc aban- 
doned her thus on the brink of death — even now she might 
spill n Iiim ! 

She was .so iniirli ton goofl for him, and slie was so jiroud. 

Ikil for the sake of a (juiet home, perhaps .... 

It would be worth risking. 

Folk would laugh ; a vagrant whom no one knew, as a mother 
to keep Forliinina straight and prop^rr! 

Hut, never mind, on that score he woiihl take his chance. 

Only — and his lieart contiactcd again — what of his honour in 
the parish? 

Nothing more hail been said toTeresina; he had let malleis 
:ilide. lint was he not compromised in the sight of the 
neighbours ? 

He sighed impatiently at the ]u‘rpli‘\ities and cruelty of fate, 
and looked again at ^’ittoria. How beautiful she was ! 

She had stopped her work a iiioiiient, and, fatigued perhaps 
with the first return to toil, or haras.scd, may be, with some 
heavy thought, she stood upright, straightening In r back, and 
with her :irms uplifted and clasped behind lier head. 

She too sighed a deep, heavy, terrible sigh. 'J'lien she 
murmured something, just above her breath. 

“Dear Virgin, to think thJit I might not die after all,” Pietro 
heard her say. 

Then she too was unhappy, since slie had wished to die. 

Poor soul ! 'I‘hat was why lier eyes always looked so mourn. 
*■111 now, and not at all as they had looked on that evening of the 
fair when they hail seemed to flash sparks of fire. 

'Fhc Ihouglil of her sorrow gave him courage. If it could I ml 
be given to him to lomforl her ! 

He slepiied forward, and she turned round hastily. 

A M'owl of annoyance crossed her dark brow. 

Had any one dared to \.alch her ? 

“ flood rlay to you, fair neighbour,” s.aid Pietro, unconscious 
of her displeasure. ‘‘ I rejoice to see you once more at work. 
Are you well again now ? ** 

“ Well enough, 1 thank you,” answered the girl, returning to 
her task, and flogging the linen with an almost vicious force. 

Her altitude did not invite to convcrsiition, but T^ietro 
persevered. 

“Yet you are thin still,” he said, sympathetically. “You 


should not work too hard. Six years ago you had flesh on your 
bones and blood in your cheeks.” 

Vittoria turncil lieic!ely round. Her eyes burned now indccil 
Ilul with the fire of nngiT, not with the exultant flame of lriuni]i!i 
he re.nembered in them before. 

How do you know what I was like six years ago? ” she said. 
“ 1 have always been ns I am now, neither worse nor belli-r.” 

“ 1 beg your parilon,” murmured Pietro, aghast. 

She had not noticed him then, that day at the fair. Why 
should she, of course? She had had a do/i*n other swains nioii* 
comely on whom to turn her eyes 1 

It was natural slie should not have notieed him. Though she 
did not need' to be so rough oxer the subject. 

There was a pausj. 

Pietro could not make up his mind to tear himself away, 
but truly Vittoriii’s iii:mner was repelling in the exlreine. 

“ All the .same, you sliould not work too hard,” he repealed 
shyly, after a while. 

The woman laughed harshly. 

“ You should know that poor folk must earn their living/' she 
said. “If 1 do not xvork I must starvx?. Thest? four xvecks past 
the luck has been iKird on me, and 1 have had to live on charity. 

1 ought to be grateful 1 am grateful but T hate it, and it burns 
me to get to work again. Thank (iod, I am strong enough, 1 
can xvork.” 

“Yes, yes, of course you are siroiijj," ileclan-d Pietro. It xvas 
no coin]ilimenl to fancy a peasant xvom.an xx*a$ not strong, tor 
strength is beauty in the labourer’s sight. So Pietro hastened 
to repeat lluil of course \’iltoria was strong, and, indited, .any 
one looking at her .splendid frame would liaxe said the same 
thing. 

“How is your little one?" asked the girl, somewhat mon' 
graciously, and beginning to twist and xviing the linen before 
carrying it to the drying ground. 

“ Portunina is well," ansxvercd Pietro. “She is :ilxva)s xitII. 
but she takes a de.il of looking after. The crops do not get the 
attention they reijuire, for t have alxvays llu- child in my eye." 

“ You .should find some one to take charge of her," huggeslcd 
Vittoria ; “ there xvoiild be many willing.” 

“.\y, bill Fortunina is so .sadly wilful, ” dcjjlored the young 
man. “She xvill go xviMingly to none but yon. If she had 
knoxx'n I came here to-day theie xvould have been a laiir sn m 
to get taken too. liiit I had business xvilh the Pievo‘.to. .\li, 
the little one loves you rarely.” 

Vittoria smiled -tme of her rare, teinler smiles. If she h.ad 
chosen she might have .said the love was not all on one side . 
she might have told of stolen interviexvs w'ith the little dark-eyed 
maiden, xvheii she had crept doxvn in her weakness to the; lillh- 
cottage by the river just for the pleasure of one kiss from tliosi* 
rosy lips. 

Iltil she dill not tell, she only said as carelessly as she could : 

“ She is a jirelly c.hild. Ihil you spoil her. You .should find 
sonic woman to lake care of her. Women liave more sense.” 

“That xvould I, xvillingly,” said Pietro. “ Iliit how is any 
woman to havi: proper w.-iti h over such a rare piece of mischief 
unless she be alxvays by, and if she be alxv.iys by — ” 

“You must wed, that is all,” laughed Vittoria, a little harslilx, 
supplementing poor Pietro's awkw.ird pause. “ It is not alway^ 
reckoned so grave a hardship I ” 

“ Nay, indeed, not if one m.iy lake the xvc.inan o»^e lias a liking 
lor," faltered the young man. “Put "—and he iiiad^ a slip 

nearer to her “that is not always .so easy to do. Some xxoincn 

are so far above a poor devil like me~and so bard to get near-- 
and so proud ! " 

“*Tis wtII to be proud,” said Vittoria coldly, xvringing out the 
Inst of her clotlics as she spoke. “ If folk are not proud they get 
the worst of it in this bad world ! ” She packed the linen on the 
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wasliing-lward, and moved towards the garden steps with it in 
her arms. 

“1 must KO hang 0 !it Ihe things,” she said, “and here comes 
his ri:vcri!!n:o, with whom you had business." 

She stood aside lo let the old priest pass, and Pietro sighed 
a sigh. 

He had got no further in his courting, and the appearance of 
the Signor Prevosl*i struck a cold chill to his heart, for it rcniinde*! 
him of unwelcome and neglected duties. 

“What, business, and with me, Pietro Paggi ?’* asked the old 
man in his loudest .and cheeriest voice. “ We can guess what 
that's about, eh ? Come into the parlour with me, niy son. Yes, 
yes, come in, and we will conclude the matter outright. 'I'hy visit 
falls well tliis evening. Ay, uncommonly well! Ah, and when 
l^ietro has finished his say, I would have a word with you also, 
my d.iughter," added he, turning to X’iltorin. “ I have just heard 
of a good place on the farm up the hill, ami since you have 
conducted yourself well in my household, 1 will willingly recom- 
mend you to it. I know that you wish tf) work, and, now that 
Heaven h.is restored you to strength, 1 feel it is my duty to help 
you to it." 

A cloud gathered on Vittoria's proml brow. 

’riicre was sonielliing of patronage in the priest's tone, and her 
unruly spirit resented it. 

“Nay," said she, “your reverem-o lias already been too 
c haritable to me*. It is best 1 shill for mystlf now. I will 
be on my way again— whither I was bound when the bad luck 
look me. I iliink I will set forth with the dawn." 

“ Well, we will spe.ak more of the matter to night,” said the 
priest, a little harshly, and, as Yiltoria turned uj) the steps to the 
fields above be looked after her with a knitted brow% aiul 
iiiuriiiured beneath his breath; "A strange, fiery spirit, upon my 
soul ! 'I'licre has lx:en chastening at work there already, or I 
mistake not. Ihit not enough yet -no, not enough !” 

He turned again towards Pietra 

The young man’s gaze was fixed upon the spot where Viiloiia 
had disa])peared. His mouth was hall open, and his eye was 
dre.Tiiiy. The IVevosto considered him a moment ; then rapping 
sharply on the pebbles with his slick he cried sharply; 

“What, art thou going wc^ol-gallieiing too? What ails thee? 
Dost thoii know anything of the lass? " 

Pietro started. 

“ Nay, nay, nought," faltered Ik*. He hml a VTgne suspicion 
that Vittoria would not \\isli him lo <ny he had ever seen her 
befoie, .and he wanteil to do what Vittoria would like. ** I w.is 
but thinking that if she takes her way fiom hence *lis niy Fortiinina 
who will give it tor.giie and no mistake I She i.s m.ad after la 
V;iiori.a." 

“ "ris right she should sliow gratitude to her preserver,” said 
the priest. “ lint Vittoria will not go. I h.ive my n asons for 
suspecting she will bide \\lH*rc she is safe. All the same thy little 
one must not be wilful even in matters of affectictfi. Teresina 
dcrila Fonl.ana is, may be, ft belter guide for her than tliis poor 
vagrant. Thou art lortunatc that thou cansl secure such an one 
for her. Ah, here she comes, the pretty one," smiled he. I'lie 
Prevosio always li.id a liking for dainty propriety. “l)id 1 not 
Icll thee thy \isit fell uncommonly well to night? f.'onie into niy 
parlour, both of you, and we will conclude this little matter at 
once. I have sounded the lass alre.'dy." whisjjered he, “and 
I know she is nothing loth." 

Pietro drew a sigh, and felt his heail grow ec*ld. 

For pretty little Teresina tripi jd lightly round the corner oi 
the IVcsbyteiy with her usual white smile upon her lijis, and he 
knew that his fate was sea‘ed. 


CHAPTER XVIT. 

Whkn Pietro came out of the Presbytery that morning, he was 
a betrothed man. 

There was no use trying to deny it. 

He was pledged. 

Tomasina in the kitchen congratulated him as he came out, and 
I'crcsina sat down for a bit of a gossip with a neighbour who had 
stepped round for a loan of curds. 

The affair w'as concluded, and would be discussed by every 
cottage hearth that very evening. 

There could be no drawing back now, and to speak to 
Vittoria again would be a sin. 

Poor Pietro I How ofien had he thirsted for a glimpse of that 
proud ami fiery face, and now that it was within his sight it was a 
sin to gaze upon it 1 

Truly it was hard, and he was out of patience with the fates of 
this cross-grained old world I 

He could nut summon the fitting smile of confused 'satisfaction 
to his lips as he stood there in the canonical kitchen beside his 
newly-betrothed bride. His heart was heating with vexation, and 
something akin to .shame, and he was listening for footsteps 
without, and fc.nring lesi at any moment Vittoria might come 
in. 

She had snuhhed him, it is true, and probably would never 
have had anything to say to him, but still he could not help 
fancying that she must have guessed at his love, and he thought 
he should die of shame when she came to know that he had 
pledged himself to another. 

For how was she to guess that it was for Fortunin.Vs sake 
alone, and as a tribute to liis mother's memory, that he had ever 
drifted into it? 

.So he was out of humour as he stood there, and h.nleil the 
Signor Prevosto for his [ironipt action in the matter. 

I lilt no one guessed at the reason of his downcast facte. They 
all thought he was shy ; Pietro lliggi h.id alw.iys been shy. 

“ 'Fhere, you arc one of the wise ones,” the priest was saying 
kindly as he patted Tere.sina on the shoulder. “ You slick lo the 
good honest fellows of our own village, and do not go making a fool 
of yourself with flashy upstarts from foreign parts, as I am ushaiiu'd 
lo see some of the maidcRS of the parish doing. Nay, nay, you 
need not blush," laughed the old man. “I h.ive seen that 
< oxcomb the American iLiiuly - who thinks he is better than all 
his ncighboiirs, because he has a longer purse I have seen him 
making (.'ve.s :il you, pretty one*, but 1 liavc also seen how well you 
c an make him turn his g.a/e aside ; and I say Pietro Paggi is lucky 
to get you for a wife, and for a mother to his brat. The Lord 
will Idess you, children, for you are worthy of one another.” 

Pietro tried to murmur something to this, but Teresina s.iid 
nothing. She only bUishcd redder than ever, so red lh,at Pietro 
thought shc^ must be a modcf:t girl indeed to take a word of 
praise from her own confessor as if it were a compliment from a 
city beau 1 

Old Tomasina remarl.ed on it, and judging perhaps that praise 
had gone far enough, said there was never a woman born yet but 
might have a bee in her bonnet some day or other, and that for 
her part she advised Pietro to look out for some other and worse 
fiiilt in a wench who w.'is so precious careless of a man's looks. 
At. which everybody laughed, and 1'eresina blushed again .and 
pouted, and the housekeeper hastened to add th.st of course 
'reresin.i would have her work cut out too, in keeping Pietro from 
the wine-shop nncl the bowls, when once be should know he had 
a wife at home to mind house and child, besides which it wasn’t 
every girl would overlook the mistake of his youth, as she had 
consented to do I And then the Prevosto hushed her up, and 
said her tongue was a full yard too long, and the betrothed pair 
took their leave amid a hearty round of hand-shaking^^. 
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They took different roads when they got outside, and Pietro 
breathed . freer, for Vittoria had not returned from the drying- 
ground in time to witness his disgrace. 

Pietro went back to the cottage and fetched Fortunina from 
her play with the neighbours* children, and put her in the hay 
field hard by the garden wall while he went to hoc in the plot ; 
but though her laugh was merry as she tumbled up and down 
upon the haycocks, and her chatter sounded blither than all the 
voices of other children, he had no heart to be tiroud of it to day ; 
life seemed only a long course of work and patience stretching 
before him, with never a bit of pleasure to brighten its way. 

He felt almost cross even with the child that she had been the 
innocent means of crushing the last little chance he might have 
had with the woman of his fancy. 

But Fortunina did not notice his ghK>m. Shi: was happy - 
teasing great Maso, who mowed the meadow where the grass stood 
tall yet with its ox eyed daisies and harebells and golden butter- 
cups and pink ragged robin. 'Die meadow belonged to the .Signor 
(Jarlo Strappa, llic “ American ** sis he was always called— that rich 
emigrant who had made so much money in the West, and who 
had c:omc back to his native village to buy up all the land and 
lord it over the friends and comrades of his boyhood, and i)lay 
the great man in the eyes of foolish village maidens. 

Nobody liked (^arlo .Strappa, but many were forced to work for 
him whether they would or no, for he i>aid good wages, and 
money is hard to earn. But those who worked for him were 
those who disliked liim the most. It was bitter to have to take 
the orders and stand the reproaches of a fellow with whom one 
had been on ctpial terms six years .ago. The American's fine, 
big new house, with the stucco iiortico, stood hard by in the 
midst of the sunny fields. 

He came out from beneath it presently, and stood leaning over 
the paling of his garden watching the work. Maso^tUd not notice 
him at first, neither did Fortunina. 

Bring the scythe round a bit further and cut off a piece of 
your legs, Mnso," said the saucy child to the old labourer. ** \'oii 
don't need them so long to walk about with ! You might take 
off a good fool and feel none the worse for it. And I’m sure 
it would save you cloth. Why, you must want four yards and 
more only to make yourself a pair of breeches I " 

Maso grunted good natiiredly. The child was a favourite for 
her pretty eyes' sake, und spite of her saucy tongue. 

“Well, well, if my long legs need more to cover them than 
other men's they do more work too,*’ he said, stopping his mowing 
to moisten his horny h.inds th.at tlic scythe should not blister 
them. 

“ Ay, the cloth costs less for M.tso’s long legs than for your 
short ones," sneered a gaunt girl of some fourteen years, who 
stood raking the hay together hard by; “everyone knows you 
arc but an encumbrance and have no right to anything ! " 

Fortiinina’s fai:e flushed crimson. With fl.iming eyes and 
cpiivering lips she sprang t . .vards her insultcr, bravely clenching 
her little fist for a blow. 'Fhc girl only laughed ; Ihe child scarcely 
rcacheil to her waist, and hi'r attempts at castigation were easily 
parried, though she delivered her tlmists with no mean power and 
evidently with the besi of inteiilions. 

“Go away, naughty, witked, ugly one," cried the poor little 
thing. “1'he Virgin will punish you for talking so, that I know, 
for I will ask her to. How can I help it that I have no mother 
to buy me clothes? But father buys me clothes, though. And 
I am no encumbrance I And I hate you for laughing behind 
your hand as you always do." 

She hit out again, but the thrust was a blind and feeble one, 
for her eyes were full of tears, and her voice was choking with 
.sobs. 

What was it to he an encumbrance, and why was she a worse 
one than other little girls? 

VOL. 11. 


The American had been watching this scene all llic time from 
over the {laling of his garden. 

There was a half-nmused look on his face. 

lli: o|icncd the g.itc now and came out. “ Whose is the child ? " 
asked he of old Maso, coming up to the group. 

Carlo Strappa had been Ficlro Paggi’s best friend in his boy- 
hood. They had climbed the same orchard trees and stolen thi; 
cherries together, and Pietro had many a time screened his fricml 
from disgrace for Carlo Strappa had always l)con a scapcgrai c, 
and something of a cowanl, and Fictro was a generous lad. 

Then h.id come the time when Pietro's father had died, .ind he 
had been forced to labour hard .as liis mother's only protector. 
There had not been much leisure for spurt, and the lads had 
drifted apart. But still they had been coiiir.-nles till the day 
when Ciirlo's uncle, in despair at his laziness, had put liiiii to 
work in a mercantile house in town, where the youth had soon 
taken to ways so evil that iirescntly he had had to be ship])cd fill 
in disgrace to the New World. 

Somehow or other he had fallen on his feet over there, for he 
had made a fortune, and now he h.id come home and had in 
herited the iinc.le's money .is well, and was a rich man a.s tilings go 
in la Valle Calda. Yes, hut though he had coin and to spare: 
now, Pietro Paggi had many a time stood him in good stead, and 
lent him of his savings in the old days when he was always in 
diflicultics, and one would have thought he might h.ivc had the 
good grace to be civil at least to liiin and to have known .some 
thing about his .affairs. 

But that was not (!arlo Strapiia's way. Though his vanity h.id 
urged him to come back and show off his splendour before the 
comrades of his youth, he did not rare for it to be rcmcmbcrcfl 
th.it he had once been a peasant such as they. 

That W. 1 S why he h.id fostered in the p.arish that notion that he 
was really a foroigner, so that actually few in the village even re- 
rncml)ered that his name w.is Carlo Straiipa : he always went by 
the title 'of “ the American.'* 

It was the same motive tli.it influenced him now. Though hr 
must have heard the tale of 'Pietro’s little scandal times enough 
in the wine-shop, he chose to pretend ignorance of the affiiirs of 
so humble a personage, and asked carelessly, “Who.se is the 
child?" 

Maso put down his si^ythe and came towards his employer. 

“ She is the child of Paggi, your honour," answered he, lUKliling 
towtirds the field where Pietro w.is working. 

“ Why, I did not know the fellow was married," replied Ihe 
other. 

Old Maso nodded his head sagely. 

“ Nay, he is not," whis|H:rc(l he. “ She is his bastard." 

The Aiiieriran burst into a loud laugh. 

“Well, that is good fur a church -going fool, I must say/' 
chuckled he. Then, turning to the little one who still stood 
valiantly trying to master her mortification: “So they say thou 
art an encumbrance, cherub," smiled he. “But since thou ait 
clothed and housed and fed, what matter what folk say ? Nay. 
never think of it 1 With those pretty bright eyes of thine I’ll 
lay a wager thou wilt always find .some one to clothe and house 
thee I So be merry. And now, come and give me a kiss ! " 

He held out his big hand with the lie.ivy gold rings on it and 
tried to pull her towards him. 

But Fortunina resisted. 

She had never seen the gre.'it Signore before, of whom the 
neighbours talked, tossing their heads. He harl but lately come 
to live in the village. And now that she saw him she did not 
like him. It was rude of him to meddle with her, and she would 
not go to him. 

“ Come, I have something for thee that will .soon make thee 
forget thy trouble," repeated the man, fumbling in his {Kickct. 

But still she held back. 

£ 
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Fortunina was never porsua«lecl to do what she did not wish. 

“ Trouble, indeed 1 ” cried she stoutly, swallowing her grief as 
best she could. “ Do you suppose 1 care fur the words of an 
imeducatiMl girl like that? Ikih, not a bit, ami 1 renuire no 
roinforl." 

“ Oh, then thou w'ilt not .see what 1 have for a pretty litlle 
girl ? " smiled the man again. “Thou art a foolish child. 'I’o-day 
I go to town, and do not return till the San (liovnnni. And if 
thou hadst been gracious to me 1 would have brought thee a 
pretty pre.scnt for the feast-day.'* 

“Thank you, I want none,” muttered the child surlily. “Do 
you think I have no one to give me pre.scnts, and must needs 
take them from strangers ? ” 

The insult was still rankling in her bosom, or she would not 
have been so ungracious. 

But her heart was sore, and she did not like her new ac(|iiaint- 
an.cCi and so, waving him aside, she rushed acros.s the meadow to 
the spot where Pietro was working. 

It was only just in time to save her dignity, for the sobs would 
not be held back any longer, and the sound of her new friend's 
scoffing laugh in the distance did not tend to dry her tears. 

Pietro had seen her coming, and had thrown down his pickaxe 
and leapt the wall into the meadow. 

She threw herself into his arms, and burst into a wild paroxysm 
of grief. 

“ Why, what ails thee, liulc heart ? ” asked the man tenderly, 
forgetting his unreasonable rancour of two minutes ago, and 
smoothing her cudy brown head softly with his horny hand. 
“ lj[a.st hurl thyself? 'fell me where is thy pain.” 

.Fortunina could not speak. The sobs carnc too fast and 
thick. 

“ Come, come,” saiil Pietro, after wailing a few moments, and 
judging fiom the signs that tein))i:r and not jiain was the cause of 
tlie.He tears, “ San Ciovanni does not love children who cry, and 
be is coming .soon, lliou knuwesl. Thou will do well to show 
him a good face I " 

The child made a violent effort to swallow her tears. 

“ 'Phey told me T had no mother,” gasped she. 

Pietro felt himself grow' pale. 

Siiiely this w;is a retribution for his sirlfish repining at an act of 
sclf-s.ic.iifice which should secure peace aiul happiness to his 
darling. He tried to laugh, 

“ That thou didst know lor thyself,” said he. “ Hut come, if 
thou wilt be a good child, and stop thy crying, and come home 
.and siired the beans for me, maybe 1 will tell thee something 
that will make thee hapjiy.” 

Fortunina drieil her eyes with her little blue linen apron. 

Her face was still red and tear-stained, but the current of her 
childish angui.sh was stemmed .'is such fierce and shallow currents 
iiKiially arc. 

“Yes, let us g.i home,*' assented she. * It gives me no 
pleasure to remain in ih.: fi.-hls wIilmi there are such horrid folk 
around. 'Phere is lli.il great .Signore who would have given me 
money and promised me gills from the town for the San (liovanni. 
But 1 like him not, .in'l do not know him, and why does he offer 
me gifts?” pouted Fortunina proiully. 

“ .'Vy, thou :iit right ! The jackanapes I ” muttered Pietro. 

He too was proud, and he resented this .admiration of bi.s 
pretty darling by a man who ignoixd his own existence for all 
they had been comrades in yoiiili. 

But aloud he said, “ Nay, ne w.is kinil, nevertheless ihoii dost 
not need to .speak much with him. He is not of us.” And he 
was pleased somclu'w wher Fortunina answered : “ Not I, indeed ! 
I prefer to go with thee. So now lake me on thy shoulder, and 
tell im: thy iiews." And from her post up there beside the dark, 
swarthy head and face, with her little arms clasped around the 
brown throat, she added with an amusing afTcctaiion of philo- 


sophical carelcssnc.ss : “ Thou wert right to laugh at me, dad, for 
curing what Grigia said. She is a bad, ugly wench, every one 
know.s it. And for all her taunts she will not have half such a 
good frock as 1 when the San Giovanni comes round 1 ” 

Pietro smiled, but he felt it incumbent on him to administer a 
reproof. 

“Hush, hu.sh!” remonstmted he. “It is not pretty to be 
vain.” 

Ho was not prepared for the reply, whispered c:oaxingly in 
his ear : 

“All, dear dad,” cooed the child, stroking his rough check 
tenderly, “ it is not that I am Vtiin this time ; though it is true I 
love a new frock dearly. It is that 1 want all the people to say, 
when they sec me at the procession: *Scc what a good father 
little Fortunina has, and how he loves to dress her better than all 
the other children ! ' Then nobody -neither la Grigia nor any 
one else —will dan to say any more that I am an encumbrance, 
^nd that 1 am worse tlian other cliildren bci:au.sc 1 have no 
mother.” 

J'ietro felt the tears spring to his eyes, and he pressed the tiny 
hand firmer than ever in his grasp. 

I'his, then, was the otTtmee that had gnawed at the little heart. 

Thank God that he had taken the best means he knew to avoid 
such for the future I 

They reached the cottage before Fortunina had had time to 
pres.s again for that piece of news which he burned yet feared to 
tell her. 

Pietro .set the child down on the low ledge of the 
beneath the vine, and holding her still by her two elbows, while 
he looked stixidfistly into her deep, blue-black eye.s, he said 
])crsuasivdv, “ Fhou luvest la Tcrcsina della Fontana, dost thou 
not ? " 

The child pouted a little, and tried to turn away her head. 

“ Well enough,” answered she, after a pause. “ .She plaits my 
hair, and yesterday she g«ivc me a sweet. 1 like sweets. But ” 
--■as though with a sudden inspiration — “the tall woman who 
saved me from the fishes gives me no sweets, and yet 1 love her 
— oh, a lliousand limes better ! ” 

Pietro released the child and turned away. 'J'rtily the fiites 
were pursuing him I 

As he hiid c-arried his treasure alcjng just now he had almost 
thought he could love the rough path into which he had, so to 
spf.ik, bet n thrust, if to her it might prove a smooth one, and 
tree from the niortifi nit ions which she must otherwi.se encounter. 

And now, instead of that, here was the child herself |)ointing 
to the way which ho liimsL-lf had been burning to choose. Life 
was a very incomprehensible and contradictory affair, and be was 
heartily sick of it. 

He was angry with himself, .angry with the child, angry with 
everybody even with Vittoriii, about it. 

“It is right thou should.st have gratitude for the woman who 
saved thee from deatli,” he replied, somewhat senlcntiou.sly. 
“ But for her tliou wouldst have been drowned.” 

“ Ay, with the fishes," put in Fortunina. 

“ All the same, thou hast scarce seen la Vittoria since, save 
when 1 liave taken thee to the Presbytery, and it is not pretty of 
thoc to say thou preferrest her to good Tercsina, who has been 
kind to thee these five years past.” 

“ Ncvertlicless, I do,” reiterated tlie little damsel, nodding her 
head gravely. ‘‘And as for never having seen la Vittoria since, 
why, she comes down here when thou art away at work, and 
kisses me, and plays with me better than any one. She used 
to come when she was still so ill she had to walk with a 
stick—so.” 

Fortunina was a regular little mimic. 

“ And then, when she is with me alone, she laughs. She is not 
sad and angry as when thou art by.” 
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Pietro listened aghast. 

If*he had known this, what courage it would have given Inm, 
and how bravely would he have defied the Pn*vusto and all other 
mediators and inventors of foul marriages ! 

“Dost thou not want to know that piece of news that I 
promised thee just nowin the meadow?'* asked he' presently, 
with a groan, but trying to put the best face on a bad matter. 

Fortunina clapped her hands. 

“ Oh, yes ! ** cried she. “ Do tell me, i|ui(.k ! ** 

” It is that, if thou art a good r.hihl, and <»lx*dient, the dear 
Madonna will perhaps send thee a mother. And then the gills 
of the village will not be able to say any more thou hast no 
mother to buy thee clothes.” 

I should like that,” smiled Fortunina, still radiant. “ Wh.it 
will she be like ? ** 

For a moment the truth trembled on Pielro'.s li[)s, but he had 
not the courage. 

1'he child would know soon enough from other tongues 
than his. 

“'I'hat wull be for the good Madonna to choose,’* said lie. 
And then he added .solemnly: *\\nd the dear gr.indinother in 
heaven — Ciod rest her soul !— will perhaps tell the Madonna who 
would be best.'* 

“Then I will be glad and love the mother that she sends,” 
assented the little one. “ Hut 1 hope she will he like la 
Vitloriai** 

And (hen she jiim[)ed down fmiii the wall and ran into the 
kitchen. 

The slniin on her seriousness had been long eiiougli. 

“Hive me the beans to shred,” cried she. 

“Yes,** said Pietro, putting a big yellow bowl in licr hands. 
“Thou sayest right; 'twere tune the jjot h.id been on fordiniur 
full half an hour ago. Set to thy task i)uickly, like a nimble little 
housewife as thou ait, while 1 go to the outhouse for wood.'* 

lie left h(;r .and went dcjwn the stops into the path. 

As he turned the corner, the smart new cart of the Ameru*au 
bowled past along tin: road. 

lie was going to the htalion to take the train to town. 

Ho was ])ioud of showing olT his po.ssessions in his native 
village, •but he was a gay spark loo, and he loved town |)Ieasurcs. 

lie .spent iiiiieh of his lime Ih- le. 

Pietro looked after him as he .sped along the ro\d, and some 
thing like a snec!r curled his li]). 

Fortunina also watched the gay cart dash jiast. 

She did not like this great Signore, but she clapped her hands 
as she stood on the for it was a merry sight to see. 


CHAP I KK XV I II. 

FokruNiMA sal upon the doorstep, engrossed in her tusk. 

Her eye.s weie bright ag iui now, and the reatly .«mile lay near 
at hand, though, at the moment, she was pouting in the very 
earnestness of her absorption upon the work that she ha<l 
undertaken. 

Her grief was all forgotten. 

She had spreiid out her little skirt over her fat little legs to 
make a bp, and had plantevl the big yellow basin well between 
her knees, and now she had begun to open the pods with her tiny 
thumb, and to let the beans clatter down into the dish. 

'Phe fire cmcklcd on the hearth within, and outside the sun- 
shine bla/.ed hot upon the meadows, and upon the willows by the 
river ; the carnations on the window-sill scented the air in its heat, 
and the golden gourd blossoms opened their broad jiclalh down in 
the tangle of garden below. 

It was just midday. 


Down the valley, and up the valley, and .ill .irouiid, wooded 
hills .sent their jagged outlines up against the clear .summer sky. 
The ruined casllc :il Savignoiie was almost lost in the haze of heat. 
The Campanile (dock struck twelve jarring strokes, and then, after 
a few minutes, the bells began, slowly at first, ami afterwards with 
di.sorderly speed, to ring a half chime. 

“ Toiiia.siiia [mils the great bell,” .said the child to lier-self. Hut 
she did not sl(i]» her work to listen. She went on shredding her 
b»Miis busily, her eyc.s fixed on the dish. 

Some one brushed through tlie trailing gourd tendrils, and stood 
a moment at the fool of the ste[is, watching her as she s.'il u[X)n 
the doorstep beneath the shady 

“ Fortunina ! *' .saiil a voice very gently. 

The chilli looked up. 

Vittoria .stood below. 

“Art thou alone ? ” whispi!red she. 

1'lie little one nodded. 

“ D.id is gone for wood,” she said. 

'J'hu woman came u[> the ste|)S and s.d down on the doorstep 
beside the little one;. 

She look her in her arms, and kissed her kissed her very 
tenderly. 

Fuilunina did not object, though if any one else liad ventured 
to interrupt her in the performance of a task, she would have liit 
out fast and Ihii k. 

Pint, she had .said it, she loved Vittoria. 

So the beans were forgotten for the time being, while the |irclly 
head allowed itself to be taken to the warm woman's bosom, and 
w'illiiigly submilted to the shower of caresses that was lavished 
U[K)n it. 

Vittoria had come to take her farewell of the only thing that 
.she loveil in this village that she was going to lca\e ay, of the 
only thing that she loved in this whole, w ide wot Id and her hcait 
w.'is very lic-avy. 

For she had said .slie would go, and .sin? meant to do it. Fven 
for the sake of remaining near to the ihiKl wlu/in she had saved 
irom death and loved so strangely well in eon;,e<|iienci', she i oiild 
not per.suadc her.self to submit to whal she c.illed jKilioni/.ing 
charity. 

She h.'id come to .say good bye, but she had not the heart to 
tell the little one so ! 

She prcfcricil to l.ilk of ordinary affiirs. 

“ Whose was the .smart carriage that went by just now?** asked 
she. 

“'I'liat w.'is the Ainerican’.s," answered Foilunin;i. “His, 
thoii know'est, who has the tine new lioiise in the meadows 
yonder. He or ly came to live here a little while ago, because he 
did not come b.ick from .America before, and then the fine 
house was not finished cither.” 

“ Wh;il is his name? '* asked Vittoria li.sllessly, :ind thinking ot 
how .she should tell the child of her de[».irture. 

“That 1 do not know','* icjilied the little one. “ I'vcry one calls 
him the American. Hut thou Jiast seen him, hast thou not ? Or 
is it becau.se thou ha.st always been ill since he came, that thou 
dost not know him ? ’* 

“ May be,** answered Vittoria, still c:arcles.sly. “ Anyhowr, 1 
have nut seen him.” 

“ Ah, he is like .Satan, I think I ** continued the < hild. “ Ki.d 
hair, and the ey(?s of bad peo[)le. He wanicsl to bring me b.irk 
gifts from town for the .Siin Hiovnnni — lie is gone away (ill the 
San (lidvanni -but 1 do not like him, $0 1 said * No ! *” 

“'I'lioii didst well.** 

“ He is a coxcomb, the neighbours say ! And has come to [ilay 
the in.solcnt to us poor peasants,** added Fortunina. sciitentioiisly. 

Vittoria smiled to hear the W'ords of the shrewd village go.ssi[is 
in the mouth of this little innocent. Hut she took but little 
interest in hearing about this stranger whom they called “ the 
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American,” and turning the talk she asked abruptly: “What was 
it thou didst ery fur just nuw in the meadow, Fortunina?” 

The child demurred. 

“Who said that I cried?" asked she suspiciously. 

“ No one," laughed the woman. “ Hut I was fiassing in the 
road below. I heard thee. What was it for ? " 

“ For nothing/' s^iid the child evasively. 

“ Cume, come, one docs nut cry for nothing. Tell me. Thou 
knowesl I will not reproach thee.'* 

1 cried because the neighbours make fun of ftie, and say that 
I am different to other children," confessed Fortunina presently, a 
little crestfallen. 

Vittoria was silent. 

She knew the tale of Fortunina’s birth as it was told in the 
parish : that is to say, she thought that the child was I’ietro Paggi’s 
illegitimate offspring by some city wench wdio had since deserted 
both of them. 

From the point of view of inor.ility, she no doubt thought no 
worse of Pietro’s error than did the other neighbours:, and in the 
ortlinary course of events would probably have judged it a fitter 
subject for raillery than censure. 

When she had advised Pietro that morning to take a wife for 
I'orliinina's good, she h.id not thought there would be any 
disgrace in the matter. 

She wMs not scandalised at the tale, but for some unknown 
rt^rson of her own she was always profoundly movcul whenever it 
biTaine the subject of discussion. 

•• 'File neighbours say it is a disgrace to have no mollier," said 
Kortunina .again after a bit, seeing that she got no reply. ** So 
that is why 1 cried," 

Vittoria sighed. 

“ Thou criest because thou hast no mother and I cry because 
I have no child," she murmured to* herself. “ What a life it is ! 
And no help for it ; holy Virgin 1 " 

“ Folk say 1 am a c:hil(l of sin," continued the little one. 
** Hut 1 don't know w'hat it is to be a child of sin. I have done 
iKdhing. I did not make myself. That is wdiat 1 say." 

“ A child of sin," repeated Vittoria, while u dark look came 
over her face. “ / know what it is — ay, merciful Clod, / know 
what it is ! " 

She shuddered, and rose from her .seat. 

•* I.)o-»t thou ? " said the little girl, “tell me what it is." 

The woman did not hear. 

Her hands were pressed to her brow, as tliough to keep her 
wits from ebbing away ; her c'yes were staring wildly out towards 
I hr river. 

Fortunina pulk-d at iier skiit. 

*• Tell me what it is," she repeated. “The foster mother says 
it is a child who has no father. Piul 1 have a father. So 1 am 
nni a child of sin, am I ? And it is none of it my fault?” 

Vittoria shook herself, and glanced down at the little eager 
l.ire. 

“ Nay,” slie said, with a si;j;h so deep that she shuddered again 
in lirealhing it, atid shaking her head as though to di.spcl an evil 
dream ; “nay, litihr one, the sin is never the hiult of the child, it 
is always the laiili of the mother. Ay, always of the mother ! " 
she added with a scornful laugh, “and the mother iimsl bear the 
punishment I Well, well, such talk is not for thee, iiiadonnina," 
she added (|iiickly. 

And taking the two little brown cheeks in her hands, she 
kissed the red mouth several times passionately. 

“ (iod bless thee ! " she .said. 

“Ah ! ” .said th- child, releasing herself. “ Now I shall know 
what to say to them all. It is not my fault, it is the fault of 
my mother, I bhall say." 

She looked exultant at having found a way out of her difficulty. 
Hut ViUoria's face frightened her. 


“ Oh, child, hush, for pity’s sake, hush I " cried the woman. 

“ Thou dost not know what thou sayest Thou dost not 1uiow 
how thy mother has, maybe, suffenKl for her sin. But 1 know— 
ay, 1 know ! For the love of God do not think ill of thy 
mother 1 ’* 

I'hc little one pouted, and stood pondering. In a moment, 
however, she smiled brightly. 

“ VVh)', how can I think ill of my mother if I never had one ? ” 
she laughed. “ How fooli.sh we are ! Because that mother that 
dad said the good Madonna would perhaps send me one day if 
1 was sensible, she will be a new mother, I suppose." 

It was all very puzisling, and Fortunina knit her brows in 
perplexed thought. 

“ Did thy dad say that ? " asked Vittoria, turning suddenly. 

“ Yes. Dad is not a poor man now like some folk," asserted 
the child proudly. “ And so 1 sui)po.sc he can afford to buy a 
mother just as Bianca del Prelo affords to l)uy herself so many 
chiUlrcn." 

Vittoria smiled. 

“ What mother is he going to buy fiir thee ? " .she asked. 

“That I do not know,” replied Fortutiina, returning to her 
impressive gravity of demeanour. “It will be for the good 
Madonna to choose, and the grandmother up in heaven." 

“ What mother wouldst thou like ? ’’ 

“ I should like thee,” answered tlie child, without a pause. “ 1 
tohl father I loved Ihcc next best to him." 

“ Didst thou ? ’’ said the woman. She took Fortunina in her 
.arms once more, and stood her up on the para|X!t of the little 
terrace. “Ah, if it troiild be,” she murmured— “if it could only 
be that 1 need not part from thee 1 ” Then hastily putting the 
child down again she muttered witli her old, wild manner, 
“ Never, never ! What have 1 to do with peace and joy? What 
have I to do with anything hut thinking and thinking and 
thinking for ever of a cry that will ring in my ears (ill death?" 

She started, for she caught the gaze of the child fixed on her 
intently. She took off the kerchief about her throat, shook it 
out, folded it afresli, and [)inncd it around her again, os though 
to bring herself back by force to her ordinary condition of 
mind. ' 

Steps were heard u]K>n the path. 

Vittoria turned quickly round, .snatched one more hasty kiss 
from the astonished child, and disappeared lound the corner of 
the house that was furthest from the road, as Pietro came along 
the path and ascended the cottage steps. 

“ Who was that with thee ? ’’ he asked. 

“ it was la Vittoria," replied Fortimina. “ She kissed me very 
much, and talked to the .sun, and had the tears in her eyes !" 

K issed her very much ! 

She loved his ])oor little foundling, then I 

Perhaps would have stood instead of her own mother to 
luT I 

For the sake of the chikl would even have put up with 
such as he 1 

Ay, and it was all tcio late— too late ! 

Fortunina would have brought him good fortune 'the best he 
had ever had in his life— and lie would not let her ! 

He could have tortured himself for the fool he had been ! 

'Fo think .she had been there— there upon his own threshold, 
beside his own hearth— and ho had not kept her ! Dared not 
have said to her : “ I am unworthy of you, but for the child's sake 
stay." 

“ I told her thou hadst promised me a mother," prattled the 
child unc(in.S(:ious1y. 

“Ay, and what did she .say?" a.sked the man, to whom every 
word was a new agony. 

“It was then she cried and looked at the sun," answered 
Fortunina. “Vittoria makes me afraid sometimes— when she 
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looks at the sun. But I love her. Dost thou not love her too, 
father? 1 wish thou couldst give her to me for a mother ! ” 

**Hush, child/' said Pietro, with such an unwonted sharp- 
ness that Fortunina looked up in dire astonishment. “ 'fhou 
dost not know of what thou speakest. Little girls should be 
discreet.” 

And for once Fortunina was olxidient. She returned to the 
shredding of her beans and to being “discreet,” and the subject 
of her new mother passed from her mind. 

But not, alas, from the mind of Pietro nor from the mind of 
the woman ivho was sadly turning her steps liack towards the 
JVesbytery. 

She had resolved to pait frcmi the child to whom she had 
berxuiie so strangely and iin.i('.r.ount.ably bound, and yet even 
while she said she was resolved she felt her resolve waver. 

.She had only this one thing in the world that she dared love, 
and it was hard she should have lo put it from her. 

As she went her way, pundcTing and reviling her fate, a horrible 
ti^mptation came before her. 

She had not been blind all these years to Pietro’s passion. She 
had known all along, ever since that San (iiovnntii evening on the 
('asella Green, that he loved her. She had fathomed his honest, 
faithful temperament at a glance, and she knew that she cxuild 
ruiinl uj3on him ; she knew that he loved her still. 

Had she not seen his eyes kindle and his hands tremble this 
very morning as he had talked to her ? 

It was a balm to her poor heart to feel herself loved by a man 
like that, and perhaps in time she would come to be able to give 
him the regard of which he was worthy. 

He would make her a good huskind — she would have a 
fpiiet, comfortable, and honest home— and she would have 
Fortunina I 


Some day this one's merry laugh might drown the echo of that 
other plaintive cry in her ears. 

Oh, how happy she would be ! 

Why must she always put away from her every chance of peace 
and pleasure ? 

He — he was not without blemish himself. The temptation was 
growing stronger at every step that she took ! 

He had promised Fortunina a mother, and she could easily 
guess who he hoped that that mother would be. 

Vittoria, partly through her illness and partly through her 
morose and reserved character, h.id lived so entirely apart from 
village gossip since her arriv.il in la Valle C^ilda, that she had 
heard no hint of that rumour that hatl been i retping about the 
parish touching the probable bctrotlial of Teresina della Fontana 
and Pietro Paggi. 

She did not guess at the troubles and cum plica titjiis that had 
entered into her faithful gallant s simple existence. 

She counted on him a.s she knew that she could count -on 
his heart. 

She WMs pa.ssing beneath the arch of the belfry the Presbytery 
porch was in sight. 

Tomasina would be wailing to make that investigation ol her 
a Hairs that she had been long exi)ccting. 

If she ])cr.sisletl in her flight, 'loma-sina and the priest would feel 
it their duty to fathcjm the reason of it. 

Here was anotluT argument in favour of her remaining. 

Her mind was made up. 

The Prevoslo would jiroposc the place on the farm to her 
again. 

She would accept it. She would remain in the valley near 
to Fortunina — and would wail to sec how things arranged 
ihoinselves. 


{To be contimud.) 




NOTES 


Iliwiiitiiiiin Kxhihiiion nt Manchester is the last that 
will he held under the individual control of the 
Royal Institution, 'i’lic transfer of the building in 
Moseley Street to the Manchester Corporation, which 
has now been e (fee led, inaiks the beginnin;» of a new i;ra in the 
artistic concerns of the city, llenccfotlh the iiuniicip.ility will 
undertake the control of the annual e\lii bilious, .and will at (he 
same time organise a scheme for the establishment of a permanent 
Art (jallery and Museum. While w'ishin^ all success to the new 
venture, we must conj'iatiilatc the (Council of the Institution iijion 
havin;{ so wortinly completed their long and arduous labours in 
the cause of art. l)oul)tli!Ss many of these gentlemen, who, like 
Mr. I'alkner, \rr. Worthington, and others, have been so closely 
identiiicil witli tiie piai tiiul conduct ol tlie exhibition in the past, 
will be among the members elected to .issisl the Corporation in 
the future. 'I'iie galleries of the Institution contain as usual a 
large nmuber of well known works, alieaily familiar to visitors to 
the Royal Academy and the (trosvenor (lullery. Chief amongst 
the nuniher are the .sU|K:rb portrait of (airdiinil Manning, by 
Cl. r*. Walls, R.A. ; a delightful coast scene eiitilled “Caller 
HerrinV by J. C. Hook, R.A. ; the Rose Standish of Mr. (1. II. 
Houghton, A.U..\. ; an«l “At the Colden dale," by Val rririsep, 
A. R.A. The Kxhibition viewed as a whole is {larticularly distin- 
guished by llie e\( ellence of its portraits and its lanrlscapes 'I'he 
]irinci])al contributors in the former (lass are M. h'aiitin, Mr. 
Partington, Mr. llrighl Morris, and Mr. Percy. The landscaires 
include several works by native Manchester artists, whoso 
strongly-marked manner of execution is perhaps nur.st powerfully 
expressed in the paintings of Mr. Anderson Hague. Mr. Henry 
Moore sends a lovely sea piece, and there is a smaller but very 
brillitint example in the same kind by Mr. ItreLl. We may 
mention also the landscaius of Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Miinn, 
and .Mr. Wade, wliose cleliglUful study forms a prominent feature 
of the water-L'ulour collection. 

M. Lrnovjc I-Akannk, writing in /.’.//7, annoiimVs a discovery 
of exlraoidinaiy interest recently made by him in the library of 
the Insiiiute. He lias found in an oM volume, which had hitherto 
altt)gcthci es( aped the notice of students, a scries of two hundred 
original drawings by Jean (’ousin, one of the most celebrated 
artists of the Renaissaiici!. Cousin was a typical representation 
of an epoch in .nt when it was not uncommon for a single indi- 
vidual to comlimc the practice of several distinct braiu'hes of 
artistic crattsm.insliip. Jk* was, at the .s;iinc lime, painter, 
S('.nlptor, painter on glass, and illustrator of books, and it i$ to his 
work for engraving that the drawings now brought to light un- 
doubtedly bel(»ng. 'I'liev form a connected series of illustrations 
t(^ a Liher .iortumc^ consisting of symbols and emblems arrangt^d 
in a manner common to his lime. A number of facsimiles from 
the original designs are juiblished in ZV/ir/, and incire are promised 
in siicrecdmg issues of tiu? journal. The discovery g.ains addi- 
tional interest iVoni the f;w;t ih.it the existence of .such a work by 
Cousin was kncwri by tradii.on, but was siipijosod to haw 
perished. 

Mr. <;K.()Rt;K rAi ..KNKR, of Manchester, whose labours in the 
artistic revival of the “arlier forms of printing are well known, has 
jaepared and i-ssiied fiom his own press an interesting monograph 




on the “Shrine of our I^dy at lectio.” The strangene.ss of the 
legend, and the beauty of the ])lacc with which it is connected, 
have taken strong hold of the writer, and he contrives to imjiart 
something of his own enthusiasm to the narrative of his several 
visits to the shrine. 'Hie book is beautifully printed, each page 
iK'ing framed in an ornamental design reproduced from a Book of 
J/ours, printed by Kerver in 1526. 

Lovkks of lace will be interested in learning that an Exhibition 
of that delicate fabric will be inaugurated at Brigliton this month. 
'J'he exhibits will lie in three divisions ; needle-point, comprising 
VcMietian, rose, and Alemjon point, and white Spanish lacc ; cushion 
lace, comprising French, Belgian, Flemish, Valenciennes, &(:. ; 
and mac'hiiie-inadc luce. Medals will be given as prizes in thi.s, 
and also in an exhibition of Fans of all countries, which is to 
bo held KiniultaniMUisIy. 

'ruK value and advantage of Trades ICxIiibitions are now so 
universally cuncodod that their alinosl perpetual recurrence is but 
natural, notwithstanding the fact that their novelty has worn off, 
and they suffer a conseriuont diminution of popularity except in 
ilu: (7CS of those immediately interested in them. Leather 
presents liut few attractions to the ordinary observer, and this 
may account for the extremely business-like air which pervades the 
J leather Tcade.s’ Kxhibition and Maikot, nowin full swing at the 
Agricultural ITall, Islington. Its apfireciation by the Leather 
Trade is, however, amply proved by the circumstance that 
this is the third exhibition of the kind held within the short 
period of two years. From a technical jxjint of view the 
Kxhibition is interesting as showing the various improve- 
ments which have taken i)Iace, and are still progressing, in 
(he tanning ;ind preparation of all kinds of leather, and the 
gradual ])roco.ss of converting the raw hide into (he .several 
descriptions of the lini.slied material adapted for (he multitudinous 
uses to wliich it is put. Several of the exhibitors have con- 
trived to imparl considerable attractiveness to their exhibits by 
means of tiophics in which the skins are judiciously arranged 
witli the heads of the .animals from which they are taken, and the 
implements ns(!(l in the capture of the Latter. This is notably 
the case with Messrs. William .Stephen & Sons, of the Arctic 
Tannery, Dundee. Looked at artistically, the Velociplastic 
Facsimiles of Mr. Henry I *)cwenbcrg arc alone iioticealde, but 
the number of the exhibits of this manufacture is unfortun.atcly too 
small to admit of any adcciuate idea being formed as to the value 
of the invention. The manufacture claims to be an exact repro-' 
duclion of objects of .art and nature, and the aim i)f the in- 
ventor is to imitate cpiickly and cheaply any object th.at is 
beautiful, or scarce, or uniejue; to copy it in such a manner that 
its reproduction shall be equal to the original in form, colour, 
surface, strength, and durability, and may, moreover, be found 
capable of being practically used instead of it. 'I'he invention 
claims to go to the extent of imitating, among other things, every 
kind of texture and braidings, of wood, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
malachite, cameos, marble, and metal, in high and low relief, 
in any degree of hardness without brittleness. If it is capable 
of carrying out so extensive a programme as thi.s, the [latent— the 
English right of which is for sale — may be pronounced to be 
invaluable indeed. 
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HK majority of the paintings discoverctl at PonijKrii are most prohalily 
cUic to tile pi;riod between the earlhtjiiake of a.m. 6.^, and the destnictiuii 
of the town in 79, which will account for the similarity in eharactir 
observable in them. This similarity, however, <loes not preclude the 
existence of very noticeable dilferences in rt^ganl to artistic value and 
cpialily of execution, and though none of them c:in be |ooki;d upon as 

masterpieces, the greater portion display c*)nsi«lerable tlelic.'icy <if taste 

and simple elegance. 'I'hese tjualities are scarcely st* conspicuous in tlie 
mythological compositions, which are almost invarialdy inferior in execution 
to the most ordinary antnpie lntx-rclii'/s, as in the purely decorative; anti 
ornamental paintings ir the style wliich has d«;rived its modern name 
of grote.stjue from the si.iblerrant;an rooms Qrol/c -in which the twiginals were found. 'I'hese rooms, 
by the way, must not bi; umlerstood as having been built belmv llie surface of tin; ground ; they wen- 
buried by the gradu:d accumulation of soil and lh(; ruins of the themue of which they formed .-i part. 

Pliny deals at great length with this br.inch (»f .'irt, the decadetjcc of which, in his own time, he 

greatly deidores. According to him, painting for the purpo.se of exl<;rnal and internal tleeoration w;is first 

introduc(;d into Rome by (irecian painters brought over by Demaratus, father of 'rartpiinius Priscus. 
and the first recorded specimen of Roman art was executed some, two hundred yi-ars later, Avhen one- 
of the Fabii painted the temple of the (loddess of Mealth. Other .-irlists are mentioned by Pliny, who 
'States, nt;vert.hele.ss, that until the lime of Augustus the custom was to paint the walls of lu^u.ses only 
one single colour, relitived by fanciful ornamentation, and that the idea of covering whole w-alls with 
pictures and landscapes was due to that monarch himself. It was in his reign, also, that a jiainter 

named I.udius invented tin; groies<iuo, or arabesque, style of tleeoration. Once introduced it spreatl 

rapidly, to the great disgust, at all events, of Vitruvius, who conih;mns it in no measured terms, 

on the ground that it is absurd to repre.sent beings who neither have nor can have any existence, 

and that fanciful painting not founded on truth cannot possibly k; beautiful. Fortunately for the 
progress of art, ]>ublic opinion, both contemporary and subsequent, differctl entirely from V^itruvius, or 
we should probably never have known the ornamental designs of Raphat;! in the gallery of tlie 
Vatican, the idea of which occurred to him from the paintings found in the baths of Rome. 

Sir W Cell also mentions another style of painting, of which .some specimens were iliscovered 
at Pompeii, extremely peculiar and, in his opinion, unique. "It is .singular,” he s;iy.s, "that in many 
cases though a picture be not ill-preserved, and may be seen from the most convenient distance, .1 
style* of painting has been adopted which, though calculated to dcconate the wall, is by no means 
intelligible on a** nearer approach. In a chamber near the entrance of the Chalcidicum, by the statue 
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of I£iim;ichia, is a picture, in which, from a certain distance, a town, a tent, and something liJce a 
marriage ceremony might be perceived, but which vanished into an assemblage of apparently unmeaning 
blots, so as to entirely elude the skill of an artist who was endeavouring to copy it at the distance 
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of three ir four feet. Another picture of the same kind is or was visible in the chamber of the 
Perseus and Andromeda. An entire farmyard, with animals, a fountain, and a beggar, seemed to 
invite the antiquary to a closer inspection, which only produced confusion and disappointment, and 
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proved that the picture could not be copied, except by a painter posscssinj' the skill and touch of 
the original artist. It is probable that those who w'cre in the habit of painting these imreal pictures 
had the art of producing them with great ease and expedition, and that they served to lil! a 
compartment where greater detail was judged unnecessary.” 

The artist, Ludius, mentioned by I’liny, was also a landscape painter. Whether he deserved 
all the eulogy showered upon him by the great historian is a point which it is impossible to decide, 
because none of his works have survived; but it is more than probable that the landscapes discovcreil 
in considerable numbers on the walls of the houses in Pompeii give an actairatc? itl(\'i of his m.inner. 
In .speaking of landscape in this connection it is, of course, understootl as having nothing in common 
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with the art of Ruysdacl or Claude Lorrain, Constable or Corot, that true land.scape painting which 
has for its principal object the study of the effects of light and atmospheric influences. 'I'hat is 
essentially a modem art. Rather must rccour.se be had, by way of comparison, to the deconitivr; 
painting of the Chinese or Japanese, wherein i)erspective is, for the most part, equally conspicuous by its 
absence. Neither were the #ompeian artists colourists in th(! sense in which the term is a|)plie«l 
to Rubens or Rembrandt, Titian or Vcronesi:, but none the less did colour count as an ele.ment in their 
creations, as the polychromic character of their mural decorations amply proves. Occasionally, too, they 
coloured their statues. Dr. Dyer mentions a statue of Venus leaving the bath, naked from the waist 
upwards, and wringing her dishevelled locks, which was discovered February lOth, 1765, and has the 
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huir painted ycliuw ; round her neck is a gilt necklace, the breast and upper part of the torso are 
also gilt, and the drapery which covers the lower members is painted blue. A small marble statue 
of Bacchus, discovered in the following year, had the hair, eyebrows, and eyes partly painted, partly gilt ; 
the grapes, which forincid a garland round his head, were also coloured. The goat skin which hung from 
his shouhlers w.is covered with gilt spots; his buskins were partly coloured, partly gilt; and the tree 
against which he leant, as well as the tiger which stood near him, were also tinted. A colossal statue 
of an emperor, in Greek marble, discovered in 1853, had the hair painted red, the mantle purple, and 
the buskins black. 

liut notwithstanding the drawbacks incident upon a limited knowledge of perspective and an inferiority 
of colouring, it is quite possible to gain from frescoes, such as those discovered in Pompeii, a tolerably 
accurate notion of the country depicted and the extent to which its inhabitants admired and 
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uiulerstood n.ature. I'he description of a landscape, one of three discovered on the walls of a 
court in the building known as the House of the Smaller Fountain, will, probably, be the most 
efficacious mode of conveying an idea of this branch of Pompeian art. The scene represents a 
farmhouse and yard, with domestic animals. On the left, leaning, against the wall, is the yoke for 
oxen ; in the distance is a group of figures, one of whom seems to have just brought in a naked 
infant, and it is conjectured that the discovery and .adoption of CKdipus by the shepherd of King 
Polybus, or some simdar event, is here depicted. Trees and the surrounding country complete the 
painting wh‘ 'h, as well .as its tw’o companion pictures, is stated by Dr. Dyer to differ in character 
from .anything found in Pompeii up to the date of his experience. 

It may be remembered that in the first portion of this article, in the last number of Art and 
Lkttkks, casual mention was made of the nxent discovery and excavation of a house in Isola V., 
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Kegjonc VIII-i Pompeii, and before quitting the subject of mural decoration, a description ol the 
wall paintings discovered there may not be uninteresting, though from all accounts they ‘l<i not 
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appear to be of any great value. On entering the doorway, a row of columns was found, forming 
a triangular .space, in the midst of which is the triclinium with the reclining bed made of marble, and 
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in ihc centre a cylindrical table covered with slabs of marble geometrically arranged. In this 
space are wall paintings representing heads of Medusa, hypographs, and fantastic birds. “ Returning 
into the pJissagc," says the Naples correspondent of the Daily News, who is responsible for the 
chrscription, “there is on the left next to the kitchen an exedra with walls ornamented with white and 
yellow squan^s, divided by columns, decorations, and festoons all in fresco. At the entrance of this 
nx)in are two strange figures ; on the left an infant surprised at the sight of a large rat issuing from 
a trap, and on the right the same infant trying to catch the rat. On the left wall is a mcd.allion 
with a small figure, two cupids and two Hying geniuses, one with a pastoral staff in the left hand, 
ami a bunch of grapes in the right; the other with the staff in the right hand, and the left supporting 
a bask(;t on the shoulder. The opposite wall is in a bad condition, so that nothing can be distinguished 
Imt the faint traces of a similar medallion.” 

Ancient art was neither as cold nor as strained as it is with great injustice asserted to have been by 
those who base their ojiinion on the clumsy imitations of it due to unskilful copyists. The ancients, 
who knew so well how to as.sociatt; sculpture with architecture, and who made profuse use of statues 
in connection with the interiors and exteriors alike of their edifices, in their public scjuares as well as 
in their gardens and rural sites, would be at a loss to understand the insignificant and useless part 
which we assign to sculpture in our buildings. Our statues are, as often as not, placed against a wall, 
or in recesses of the same colour as themselves, where it is impossible to obtain a clear view of them 
because they blend into the background ; or else we perch them on the roof of a building, or at so 
great a height that the eye can only discern them with the aid of a telescope. We may almost go 
so lar as to say that with us sculpture is an excrescence and a supertluity, and that it accords 
neither with our tastes, ideas, or manners ; whe.rcas it was a necessary adjunct to the intellectual and 
moral life of antiquity. 

In giving utterance to this opinion there is no intention to depreciate the present and ex.ilt the 
past. Ancient painting, to judge by the specimens we know, is decidedly inferior to the modern art, 
but, on the other hand, the superiority of ancient over modern sculpture is equally decided. Attempts 
are sometimes made to (explain away this superiority by the assumption th.it sculpture is only capable 
of representing the material form, and that expression is not within its scope, but a form invariably 
represents an idea, and there is no form without expre-s-sion any more than there can be expression 
without form. The fact is that sculpture, not having at its disposal either light or colour, cannot 
aspire to represent movimient or passion, which are .is variable and fleeting as the play of light and 
colour. It has perforce to confine it.sclf to the expression of characteristics, which are as permanent as 
is form. Ancient sculpture has succeeded in representing with equal perfection general and universal 
types in the statues of its deities, and individual types in its portraits. Modern sculpture, on the 
contrary, is continually seeking to pourtray passion an<l movement instead of contenting itself with the 
fxpression of attitude .ind ch.ir.icter ; and as a natural result it enters into competition with painting 
on ground whereon it must necessarily be at a di.sad vantage. 

It is no uncommon thing to find a modern statue in an attitude which a model could not maintiin 
for five consecutive minutes, but nothing of the sort will be discovered in a galhtry of statues due to 
.incient artists. All thm’r figures are ininquil, and when you look at them they almost give you an 
idea that they have stopptxl to look at you. A pretentious head or a theatrical gesture may occasionally 
be met with, liut they are invariably due to modern restoration. The greater portion of the antique 
statues handed down to our time are more or less mutilated, owing to the havoc wrought on 

pagan masterpieces und<!r Christian rulers. In many cases the fragments were in such a state that 

they could only be appreciated by sculptors or connoissenrs of intelligence. To fit them for public 
.apj)reci;ition the task of restoration which was necessary was confided to some artist or other who 

brought his own ideas and individuality to bear on the work, and the harmony of the origin.al conception 
suffered in proportion. Some ancient statues, it is true, arc of but moderate worth, some even arc bad 
and of no value ; but m.innerism is not to be found in any of them ; that addition is dut; 

to the restorer. 
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HlC genius of Frans Hals lias always won llie respect and admiration 
of artists. Ilis .skilful manner of execution, evem where assurance 
borders on audacity, .appeals with especial force to tho.se who have. 

^HKpv themselves to encounter the technical problems of art. I hen; are 

'll f many among the most eminent painters who do not possess this 

gift of craftsmanship, and to whom the practical part of 

their calling remains to the last a difficult and laborious proce.ss. 

mastery displayed by an artist like l•’rans 

<^uK Hals is a source of constant fascination. An intere.sting anecdote 

• >► ^ Ii2v related by Decamps, proves that even in his own d.ay this peculiar 

quality h.id received a full measure of recognition, and at tho 

’ ,hr^' hands of one who was himself richly endowed in all the resources 

of the painter’s art. Van Dyck was on his way to luigland, 

when he stopped at Haarlem, for the express puriK).se of making the accjuaintance of bVans Hals. 

So constant was Hals in his attendance at the inn, that the Antwerp master at last hit upon the 

device of sending word that some one was waiting at his house to have his portrait paint<?d. A.s soon 

as Hals appeared. Van Dyck informed him that he was a stranger, that he wished to have his portrait 

painted, but that he had only a couple of hours to spare. Hals took the first canvas that came to 

his hand, arranged his pidette with indifferent .skill, and set to work. In a very short time he asked 

Van Dyck to gel up and look at what he had dene. The sitter complied, seemed well plea.sed with 

th<! portrait, and after chatting upon indifferent subjiicts, intimated his opinion that painting seemed so 

easy that he should like in his turn to essay it. 'faking another canvas, he begged Hals to take his seat in 

the place he himself had just vacated. Though somewhat surprised at so novel a rcque.st, Hals quickly 

iierceived that he had to do with a man who w’as no novice at the w'ork, and when he was summoned 
* 

to look at the result he exclaimed, ‘‘You arc Van Dyck; he alone could do what you have done.” 

Van Dyck .strenuously endeavoured to induce Hals to accompany him to England, promising him 
a considerable increase to his income, which was small enough, but all entreaties were in vain. W’ith 
his faculties soddened by wine, Hals replied that he was happy, and desired no better lot than the oiu- 
which had befallen him. 

They separated with regret. Van Dyck took away with him the portrait which Hals had just 
completed, after having bestowed upon the painter’s children a few gold pieces which, wc may 
stire, s|>eedily found their way into the father’s pockets, and thence into the till of the nearest 
public house. He subsequently repeated more than once that Hals would have been the greatest 
portrait painter known if he had only been able to impart greater softness to his colours, adding 
that he himself knew of no painter who was more thoroughly master of his brush. 
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Iti (uir own (lay another talented painter has paid a generous tribute to the powers of this gifted 
and <‘cr(;ntric genius. Les Matlres d’Auhv/ois, of the late Kiigcnc Fromentin, is altogether a delightful 
example of disaTning and brilliant criticism. It is the work of a cultivated artist, who possessed at 
ilu* same limt! very rem.'irkable gifts of literary expression, and it is matter both for wonder and 
regret that a volume marked by such rare qualities of thought and style has not yet been translated 
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into our own langu.ige. In M. l*'romentin’s record of his travels through Holland and lielgiuin, one 
of the most interesting chapters is th.at in which he treats of the works of Frans Hals at Haarlem. 
Here only, us he truly observes, can w'e make a just estimate of the man and his talent. Isolated 
•examples scattered over the museums of Europe impress us rather with the less worthy side of the 
painter's character. In many of them the unfailing facility of style verges on impertinence: the 
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painter seems only half in earnest, and shows imperfect respect both for himself and the spectator. 
Even the well-known portrait of Hals and his wife, at Amsterdam, is included in this cat<*}{ory. and 
M. Fromentin notes with justice how eagerly the modern apostles of realism have seizeil upon theso 
lighter and less serious examples of the talent of the piiinter to justify every t;ccentricity of t'apricc 
and incompetence. But when he is truly himself he pas.scs far out of the reach of the modern realist of 
the Jmpressioniste school. Retaining a strongly defined individuality of method, he nevertheless pro\«-s 
that he is capable of earnest study, and that he can not merely excite wond(?r and curiosity, but 
command our respect and admiration. It is true that in com|Kirison with other great portrait painters 
he lacks tho.se higher intellectual qualities which give added refinement of pcrctqnion and delicacy of 
workmanship. “ Hals,” to quote the words of M. Fromentin, “was essentially a craftsman, but as a 
craftsman he ranks with the most accomplished and expert masters that have ever exisitrd in any 
country ; even in Flanders, de.spite Rubens and Van Dyck, — even in Spain, ilespite Velascpie/.” 
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It is remarkable that, although little is known of the life of Hals outside of his art, the record <jf 
his progress ;is a painter is wonilerfully full anti compleli:. Karely imleeil has the «:ritii; an o])portiinity 
of .studying in a single collection the fruit of fifty years’ labour; and yet this is what is olft;rt;d to 
the world in the gallery at Haarlem. His first large picture was executed when he was thiriy-two 
ytHirs old, and beside it may be seen the effort of the old nun of eighty, preserving, not indeetl the full 
vigour of his youth or of his prime, but liearing still the unmistakable evidence ot fine perception 
and a cunningly trained hand. Between these dales are numerous examples of Hals in the period ol 
early manhood and in the full maturity of. his powers. We may trace in successive t:ssays the gradual 
itssertion of the painter’s individuality, the growing freedom of his method, the increasing confulenct; of 
his practice. In the presence of such a full and connected story of his professional career we ar<; 

VOU II. 
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<‘n.'il)]cil to umlcrstand by what means he acquinxl the right to use his brush with so much audacity 
and assurance. Wliatever the faults of his characteristic manner, it wxs at any rate not the result of 
ignorant presumption. Speaking of the brilliant achievements of the year 1633 M. I’romentin thus sums 
up the cpialititts of the master at their best : — “ He lavishes his colours with a generosity that is 
scarcely imitated by those who take him as their model, and who too often forget to note with what faultless 
instinct he combini:s a number of tints without destroying the efTect of any. It is true, indeed, that 
he .diows himself a certain licence of manner, but up to this stage in his career there* is no sign of 
mrgligenct;. 1 1 is execution differs from that of others only in more clearly revealing his craft and 
skill. Mis ability is incomparable; he knows it and is not sorry it should be known; and on this point 
especially his imitators scarcely resemble him at all. Let it be said further that he draws admirably, 

.si‘i/ing u])on the character of the head, and the hand.s, and .ill that belongs to the form, clothing it, 

<-mphasising its gesture, interpreting its altitude., completing its physiognomy. Lastly, this master of 
grouping and ensemble is none the less a consummate portrait-painter — far more subtle, more vivacious, 
more elegant, than Van der H(dst: and this gift of portraiture, it must be said, is not the habitual 
merit of a school which specially priders itself upon its possession.” 

The writer dot;s not exagg«irate the peculiar distinction of the painter’s art. In a certain .sense 
th(! career of I'raiis Hals may be said to be typical of a tendency in painting that had been 
gaining strength ever sinct: the example of X'enice was accepteil as the model of imitation for the schools 

Ilf ilu; north. When once the imitation of nature w;is allowed to take precedence of the higher (]u:ilities 

of design, and luxury and charm of colour were preferred to the .severe beauties of intellectual 
expre.ssion — wh(;n, that is to say, the bright day of b'lorentine art had passed into darkness, and the 
e.xaggerated and lifeless (efforts of a onct! noble style had yielded to the healthier forms of realism - 
it was inevitable that the purely techdical side of the painter’s craft should assume a position of increasing 
prominena: and importance. Hals was by gift and tr.alning an unriv.nllcd executant, and he therefore 
t.ikes by right a high place in an epoch that was striving, not for ide.^! beauty, but for vigorous 
re|)resentation of actual fact. 
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[F, in dealing with the orij^in of titc f;m, its iiilrodiirlion into 1uiro|M; couKl 
be rcjfarded as a point of extreme intenist, nothin;^ could l»e more simi»lr 
or more correct than th<! bare stat(;menl that it came to the countries ol 
the West from China and Japan. And in proof of this, the eviilence 
of our own eyes is alone neci;ssary, because the earliest known bairope.in 
fans are not only Japanese or Chinese in style, but professedly aimed at 
beinij so. As an article of dress and a ceremonial adjunct, the fan still hoMs 
its own in both those countries, whereas in India, where it was equ.dly 
familiar, utility was its main feature:. Hence it arises that the: <-arly 
^ e.xamples of Indian fans lack the picturesque eleimait so conspicuous in 

tho.se emanating from the skilled handicraftsmen of the Cele.stial Mmpire ami that of the Mikado. 
Hence, loo, doubtless s[)rii\tjs the fact that, so far as India is concerned, it is almost impossible to consider 
the fan, as used by the hand, apart from the punkah, or pankha, and the umbrella, the latter form 
beiu<j especially ceremoni.al in its application throughout the I'':ist. In Morocco, for instance, tin- 
limperor on all Stale occasions appears on horseback, attended by a laroe concourse of followers on 
foot, one of whom holds over his aui^ust master’s heail an immense round umbrella, the sijrn of 
command, about three yards hioh, lined with blue silk embroidertsl with j^old, cov<-r«.‘d on the outsidt; with 
amaranth, and topped by a jjfolden ball. No luiropean who has been fortunate enou>,;h to have paid 
a visit to I'ez, and has been present at a reception given by the I’anperor of Morocco, can fail to have 
been imprc.ssed with the consciousness of the importance of the umbrella which is stamped upoti ev<*ry 
movement, attitude, and look of the attendant .selected to be.'ir it. 

To return to India, the fan in its smaller and, tt) us, more familiar form may be said tt) have 
disapitenred as a native ornament. Neither docs the umbrella jilay the important part allotted to it in 
other b'astoni countries ; but, on the other hand, the more strictly utilitari.in Ichaouri, or as it is more 
commonly written, chowry, and the punkah are everywhere to lie seen. 'I'he former answers strictly to 
the fly-flapper, or Jlabellinn, of the Romans, and in its most approve<l form consists of the t.ul of .1 
Tartary Yak, tho domttstic bull of Thibet. The tail is composed of an immense tuft of long bright 
hair that nlmo.st sweeps the ground, and adds greatly to the elegance of its singularly beautiful owner. 
Tt is far more copious than the tail of any horse, and, though not so long, much thicker, and with 
finer and more glossy hair, which in some: of the Yaks is perfectly white. Lic:ui.c:nanl Turner, tin- 
author of Asiatic J'tcscarc/ns, rhtscribing the.se tails, says that they were **e.sleemed throughout the bie.st. 
as far as luxury or parade have any influence on the manners of the people ; and on the continent 
of India are found, under the denomination of chowries, in the hands of the first Ministers of State." 
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Since his day, however, they have fallen somewhat from their hig^h estate, and are more familiar objects 
in the hands of a syce than of a native functionary^ 

I'hc role pUyed by the punkah is strictly domestic, and the thing itself has become so commonplace 
as scarcity to deserve a notice in anything bearing upon the artistic aspect of the fan. But it 
neverthtdess lias an interest of its own. “ It is a curious fact," says Captain Basil Hall, in one of 
his Fraymcnls of Voyay;es and Travels, “ that the admirable contrivance of the punkah, which is merely 
a large fan suspended to the roof, and extending nearly the whole length of the room in India, is 
not only a purely English invention, but is very modern. It was first devised and introduced by the 
Bengal officers who served with Lord Cornwallis in the war of Mysore against Tippoo in 1791-92. 
'J'lie punkah afterwards became general in the Madras and Bombay Prc.sidcncies, but not for some time ; 
and it w:is only in 1811 that they were introduced by the English into Java, on the conquest of that island." 
Chaplain Hall, however, w.as decidedly out of his reckoning in his account of the invention, which was known 
both in Spain and Italy before his day. In regard to the latter country, Guez de Balzac, writing in 
ihe reign of Louis XIV., speaks of large square fans suspended in the centre of the rooms, especially 
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over the dining-tables, which required quite as much exertion* as four lacqueys could bestow upon 
them. In his own room he .says that he had a fan which, according to his account, could create 
a gale cidculaUtd to wreck a full-rigged ship in the open sea. Hut, three thousand years ago, the 
.A.ssyrians made use of a very similar contrivance, which was attached to a beam fixed over their 
•sleeping couches, and worked, like a pendulum, with ropes by a .slave. 

In one form or another the fan is frequently seen in the .sculptures discovered at Nineveh and Persepolis, 
and according to Mr. Layard, who is inclined to assign an Assyrian origin to it, it was introduced in the 
c(!remoni<;s connected with the worship of Bacchus, and became a sacred emblem. In a bas-relief belonging 
to the .south-western palace of Nineveh, and representing a procession of warriors carrying away the 
iilols of a conquered nation, "the first figure,” says Mr. Layard, “is that of a female .seated on a high-backe<I 
chair, holding a ring in one hand and a kind of fan in the other." M. 'I'hcvcndt also, speaking of the 
sculptures of Pi rsepolis, siiys, in describing one of the bas-reliefs : — “ There you sec an old man followed 
by two .servants, one of them holding in his hands a great staff, with seven branches at the end of it. 
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hicli iiphoM an umljrolla, just over thn head of the master ; and the other holds .a niainpole in one 
hand, and in the other a crozicr or crooked staff, liker to crickct-sticks than the croziers carried by 
bishops : nevfrthelc;ss, by ilie way of holdintj it, one may Jiuljje that it is something resembling a 
bisho[)’s (ro/icr. for the crook is carried over the master’s head.” What M. Thevenot describes as a 
c rook is in reality a Ily-f1ap|n;r, held over the roy.al he.ad. Mr. Vaux agtiin, in his Nineveh and 
J‘cr<e/>o/i^, be:irs simitar testimony. "On another slab,” he .says, “we have a picture of the head of a 
i iimich, holding in his hand the lly-flappcr. I'his instrument is probably made of a horse’s tail, and has a 
\ ery liandsiinie hamlle, tenninating in tin; head of a bull.” 

.\part from this ceremonial use of the fan among the Assyrians, it was also employed for domestic 
purposes. .\ reference to Plate XXX. in the Monuments of Nineveh will show this conclusively. “ This 
bas-reliid," to tpiote Mr. Layaril once more, ** rripresents the return home after biltle. The interior of 
a c'lstle, indicated by a kind of ground plan with towers and battlements, is divided into four compartments. 
In each is a group of figures, either «mgaged in domestic occupations, or in making preparations for 
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a ntligious cc.'remony or s.acril1re. In the first comp;irtment, a eunucli waves a fan over two stands, 
ii|M)n which v.ises or bowls arc placed. In the .second, a eunuch holds a fan on a table on which are 
several objecis ; whilst a second, seatcal on a stool, appears to be fanning the fire in a brazier. In the 
third, are two eunuchs engaged in cutting up the carcass of a sheep, which is laid over a table. In 
the fiiiirth, is a bearded figure apparently taking something out of an oven.” 

'I'hese fans wirnr in all probability maile of the leaves of the palm, as may be seen from the bas-relief 
in the Hritish Museum, representing .Sennacherib receiving the capitulation of I.achi.s. In this the king 
is represented as seated on his throne, and standing behind him are two females, each holding a fan or 
lly-llaj)ix:r formed of a handle surmounted by three jialm leaves. A similar scene in the life of 
Assourbanipal, King of Assyria, is depicted on a bas-relief in the Louvre. 'I’hc fan useil for domestic 
jiurposes, howc’’ r. \\:as scpiare in form, almost precisely similar to those now used by the servants in 
Spain, to assirt in k'ndling a charcoal fire. 

The n.ention al-eady made of Persej>olis shows that the fly-flapper and also the umbrella were in 
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vo"ue amonjj the Mecics and Persians; but the Arabs diil not adopt the fan until a later ilate. I>istiiui 
mention of it is made by them at the commencement of the Christian era, and it is prominently alludixl 
to more than once in the Nights EntcrtaiHHU'uts. I'he most noticeable; allusion occurs in the 

followinj' passage in the story of the “ Sleeper Awakened ” : •“ If ever mortal was charmed, Abou 1 lassan was, 
at every step he took in that stately hall ; he could not help sloppint; lo contein])1at(; all the woinlers that 
met his eyes, and turned his heail first on one side and then on the other, which made the Cali|ih, who 
was concealed close by, lauoh heartily. At length he went and sat tlown at tlic table ; and all th<- ladies 
who stood round it began to fan him. He looked first at one, ami then at another, and ailinircd the 
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grace with which they acquitted themselves; he told them’with a smile. th;it he believed gne fan was enough 
to cool him, and made six of the ladies sit down to table with him, three on his right hand, and three 
on his left. 'J'hus, as the table W'as round, whichever way he turned, his eyes wert: s.iluted with jigree.ible 
objects, lie asked their names; which they told him were -White Neck, Cor.d Lips, I'air bace. Sunshine, 
Heart’s Dclfght, Sweet Looks, and she who fanned him was Sugar Cane." 




LOUIS IX. CONSOLING A LEPER 



MAIGNAN may fairly be accepted as a representative ol the contemporary 
historical painters of France, and in his work which we rcpnxluce he 
has chosen for his subject an e]>i.sodc in the life of Saint Louis, a 
monarch whose character admirably suitetl the period in which he lived, 
though, judged by a modern stanilard, some of his actions, due to 
faiuticism, might be held to be more worthy of the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. It has been said of him that “ above all things he was a 
Christian ; next, he was a king, and ne.xt, he was a Frenchman.” He 
emphasised his claim to be c.'illed a Christian by his intrepid crus-iding 
.spirit, and with him that .spirit came to an end. In the expedition to 
.Africa against llu; Sultan of Tunis, in the midst of which he succiimbixl to the effects of the climate, which 
had already carried off the Counts of l.a Marche, Vendome, and Montmorency, he displayed all his 
noblest qualitie.s, and performed the duties of warrior and friend, praying with the dying, 
lonsoling the sick and wounded, and rousing the spirit of his soldiers by e.\ample as well 
.IS e.vhurtation. 

.\s a king his career was attended with even more conspicuous success; by his courage, religion, 
and justice, by Jiis .scrupulous adherence to the truth, and his untiring vigilance in the ix;rformance of 
his duties, ht; reconciled the various classes of his turbulent' subjects, and he made his laws and 
his coin lapially current throughout his dominions. 

It is in his character of prie.st, rather than .as king, that M. Maignan has elected, to represent 
him, and he has given us the best side of his religious aspect in portraying him as engaged in a work 
of mercy, b'or wcasionally he carried his zeal for religion to excess, as his untiring persecution of Jews 
.ind luut;tics amply proves, whilst his solemn pilgrimage from Vincennes to Paris for the purpose of 
dei)ositing in Sainte Chapelle the portion of the Crown of 'I’horns sent to him by the Emperor Baldwin, 

shows the extent to which ho pushed his fanatic bel'cf in the sanctity of relics, and the external 
observances of his faith. 

In r(;gard to the picture itself, M. Maignan has not altogether risen to the level of his subject. In 
fact, the attitude of one of the attendants of the king, who, we must assume, is holding his no.se 
to prevent that organ being affected by the effluvium arisittg from the leprous condition of the 
sick man’s body, .savours somewhat of the grotes(iue, though it is .luite possible that tht: attendant 
in question did not share the piety of his king to its fullest extent, and that M. Maignan, after 
all, may be true to nature in so representing him. 
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AT IIIIL PRISON i'.ATKS. AN KASTI'KN Kl£MlMSC'ENCIi 
TacMinile uf u tli'a\iiii2 by 1*'. A. Miliu^i uficr ihu jiiciurc by Al'jcrt IViiii 


Since 1867, however, it has been evident that the Italy of painters has not fallen out of the world of 
art, and that if she is still sonicwhar backward and behindhand in the race for fame, she is thoroughly bent 
upon making up for lost lime. Her artists have been outstripped indeed by her politicians, her staUjsmcn, 
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ami her soldiers, for it was Init natural that a country conscious of her nationality but possessing neither the 
ijovernnnutt t>f her choice nor the first eliancnts of lil)erty shoukl have claims upon her far more pressing 
than w(!re likely to be put forward by the fine arts. Her first duty was to regain possession of herself, 
and when onct; she had thrown off an alitm yoke, her artistic instincts commenced to assert themselves. 

'I'liis w;is evident in the e.vamplcs of the modern Italian school contributed to the Universal 
I’.xhibitMm of which were conspicuous for the complete abandonment of tradition. Though the artists, 

doubtless, c<jntinued to glory in the jtasi of their country, it was evident that they had made up their 
minds not to live in it. They no longi:r looked behind, . but before and around them. Neither heroes 
nor nyinjihs were be s«m in their works, and the classic tendencic;s which inspired .Signor Luigi 
Mussini with the idea of his picture, luliuiUion •in Sparta, were evidently out of harmony with the 
aspiratains ()f his countrymen. We have used the conventional term school, but in reality there is no 
.such thing in Italy, J'lutre are .‘Academies of Fine Arts at Milan, Turin, Venice, and Carrara : 
In.stitiites at Koine, I'lorisice, Naples, Bologna, I’arma, Modena, Lucca, Massa, and Reggio Emilia; and 
I'Oth .Academies and Institutes dejiendent mion municipal and provincial support. at Genoa, Bergamo, Verona, 



I 'rhino, Sii n.i, Pis;i, Perugia, Ravenna, &c., tS:c., besides a nuinlnir of .schools of art wherein drawing 
is taught with great care and on an extimdcil scale. But all lhe.se .schools can only in time create 
a school, and at the prest:nt time three foreign inlluences, each struggling for supremacy with the 
others, divide tlu; painters of Italy. 'I'hese inlluences arc the 1 hi.-;.seldorf school, French, and especially 
Parisian, teaching, and the .Spanish style of painting established at Rome, and Naples by the success 
of lw)rtiiny. 

.Signor (.(Tolaino Indiino not to be confounded with Signor 1 ). Induno, the painter of a picture 

repre.senting the laving of the first stone of the Gallery at Mihn by Victor Emmanuel— is one of the 

most prominent examples of the Uiisseldorf inlluence. lie gained a medal at Vienna in 1873, and 
was honourably mentioned at Pans in 1855. As Milan, as well as Venice, then formed part of 

Austria, Signor Induno, as a Lombanl, exhibited his works in the Austrian section, bttt he now 

appears both by right and inclination as an Italian. King Victor Emmanuel was anxious to po.sse.ss 
a reminiscence of the last armed rising against .Austria ; .Signor’ Induno was apjdied to, and the 
result was a jiicture which he called tialy, 1S66. 'Fhe period is before the campaign, and the .scene 

is a huir»’le, straggling village, wherein the Syndic, assisted by the village schoolmaster and the curi, 

informs the populace th.at war is declared, at the same time summoning th6 militia to serve, and 

encouraging voluntary enlistment. Young peasants come forward to enroll themselves. Here is one 




LUU1& IX. CONSOl.INt; A LEI'EK 
Kngravcd by E. Yod from ihc ]iicture by A. Maignan 
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'"P'O mete out even an ordinary measure of justice to the artistic Italy 
-L of to-day we must be careful to restrain our recollections of the past 
within reasonable limits. It would be as easy, as it would be unjust, to 
cast in the teeth of contemporary artists, who are doing their utmost to 
r;^|, revive somewhat of the remote glory of their country, the a.shcs of her 

illustrious dead ; and the only fair method of rendering account of her present 
position in the world of art is to recall the condition of Italian painting 
a quarter of a century ago, and contrast it with its more recent examples 
/ ^ ^ r** through the various exhibitions in London 

\ ~ r^£mf of the Academics, inaugurated in Italy in the 

^ w ^ 1 seventeenth century, resulted in the general establishment of a 

and low average of study, a conventional method, and a 
1 ■ j medi<x:rity which was supposed to be in conformity 

I tradition, but in reality arrested every endeavour after origin 

\ J \‘ ably, and limited the play of individual talent. 'The remarkable 

■" \ dearth of painters in the earlier jxirtion of the present century 

/ 1^’ M y iucvitable result of the .system of instruction then in 

'''Ml ^■/ r ' ' vogue. That eminent critic, M. Theophile Gautier, in his .survey 

1 ^ ^ Italian portion of the Universal Kxhibition in Paris of 

y y'''. I 1855, called Italy the "gnive of painting,” and summed up 

C* the contributions of the Italian school in half a dozen contemptuous 

liucs. “Tuscany has only four pictures, more remarkable for the 
j\ ^ beauty of their frames than for any merit in the painting. 'Fhe 

contribution of the States of the Church is insignificant. Florence 
and Rome have a right to rc.si ; they have done enough to warrant 
Vy/M 9 them in rejwsing for a century or two." 

The Universal Exhibition of London in 1862 was not in 
any way more favourable to Italy than that of Paris .seven years 
- previously, nor did her artists send any works comparable with 

the efforts of other countries, Spain alone excepted, for Spain too- 
had fallen from her high estate and seemed to be exhausted by 
former glory. In 1867 there were a few but significant signs 

ST 1 I»V MV INmiM) Kl»K in'. MCrUKF, “l-VAl.V' . , ’ 1... , . • •! 1 .1 II 

revival. W heiher it was a mere coincidence, or whether there really 
existed a close and logical relationship between the artistic and 
jiolilical mind 01 the country is a question into which we need not enter; the fact remains that the 
politica' regciicralion of Italy and the carlie.st symptoms of her arti.stic awakening were simultaneous. 
'True it is that up to the present time the results are not exceptionally brilliant; time and labour alike 
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('MAPTER XI.\. 

HE great feast clay had come ; its cerenionics were 
over, and its evening pastimes were about to begin. 
A group of villagers were gathered together around 
the public well, lounging on its cool, marble; scats, 
or filling tlieir water vessels at its trickling spiing. 'J'he day had 
been fiery hot, (jiiite a typical S. (iiovanni. Frcjm sunrise to 
sunset not a breath had stirred the steady woods, not a cloud 
had masked the fac:e of the sun. Nfany thin;^ had made a 
stride towards ripening that day. T’he black-hearts were full 
and luscious in the orchard trees, and the wild, red ('herries 
stained the hill sides with their bright, transfiarcnt berries. 

'I'hc heart of the peasant was gl.id. To him the heat was no 
torture, for he welcomed its kindly inllucnres fur his crops, but 
the priests who had had to walk beneath the panoply in llic 
procession, and the men and girls who had borne heavy crosses 
and images, (lagged sorely beneath its intensity, and rejoiced 
the more in consec|iieiic;e at the; evening fi'cshnes.s. 

Tcresina della Fontana sat upon the cool .seat beside the 
fountain. She had (..irricd the great c;idss, and was a little weary, 
for as every one knows, she; was a small :ind slight figure, and the 
great cross was vciy1u;;ny. Somebody said that a tall woman 
like Vittoria Vitc the new servant at the hill-fiirin woidd have 
been better suited to tlie job. Hut at that Tercsina curled her 
lips in a little sneer. 

“ One docs not give the Lord’s cross to girls of no standing to 
carry,*' .she said. 

At that moment Pitilro I’aggi .sauntered up the path that led 
through tlu; dell to the meadows and the fountain. He Ivld 
little Forlunina by the hand, — radiant in the glory of her new 
frock. Pietro was not usually given to public meetings and 
gossip, but to-day was a /cjrA/. and father and child had been to 
see old Toniasina tiie Presbytery, and old Tomasina ha<l 
pleaded for tbc little one to be taken to see the dancing that 
would be sure to take place later, on the green. 

“This time, *tis 1 who tell you you need not deny her,” .she 
had laughed. 

Portunina h'»d had a grand d.iy of it. Pietro had carried the 
jrcat banner of S. Hiovanni in the procession, and she had been 
to see. Not running with tlie common herd of hooting 
ilago children, but walking demurely at Tcresina della Fontana’s 
tide in the midst of all the women with their white veils. She 
would have preferred Vittoria as an escort, but Vittoria wouhl 
not walk in the proccs.sion. 'Khe child chattered volubly now :i.s 
she walked by the young man’s side, for she had a frock to be 
proud of, and her companion wore his red scarf and his carnation 
in the hat like other dandy swains, and Forlunina knew what was 
what in the dress of a man as in her own. PictrOi however, paid 


no attention to her prattle, and did not seem to nMnember he 
was well dressed and out fora l)it of fun. He h.ad caught tlie 
name of Vittoria Vile, and w.is on the alert. 

“Who is it who is a girl of no standing?” he asked, as he 
came up to the group. 

'Kercsin.! held her tongue. .*^he did not want her g.illaut to 
know that it was .she who had ^aid that ill naturetl wonl. .She 
hail betrayed luTself for oneo -she who w;is gencnlly so circiini 
spirt. J'or some reason or other Vittoria \’ite was her pel 
aversion, but she was vexed nevertheless that she had let her 
tongue run to say a spiteful thing. There was silence for a 
moment. Then Hianca del IVeln, never behind hand with her 
speech, broke the pause again. 

“ Why, Vittoria Vite, to hi* sure,” said she in her harsh nasal 
voice. “ Hut you have no need to make yourself the partisan of 
a farm serv.nnt, Pietro Paggi. Vittoria Vile is no relation of yours 
that I ever heard, and as for sweetheart, why, there is yours 
close to you !” and she gave the man a familiar (uish towards the 
bench where 'Keresina sat. Pnil Picfni made no advamu; towards 
his betrotlied. He stepped into tlu; cerilre of the group. 

“ No doubt you all know best,” s:ii(l he. *' Hut 1 think it is 
an ugly thing to s]K*ak ill of a stranger behind her b.n k. 'Klie 
maid has never behaved ill among us, and I, (or one, will not 
sratiil by and bc.ir lier slandered !*’ 

Tiiere was a inoveiiient of sutpri.si; among the by.slander.s, and 
Tirresina bit her lip. Hut she did not look at Pietro, and he, as 
though nlarinod at what he had done, drew back into the shade. 

“Ay, tbd loves la Vittoria, even if she is not his swis'lheart !” 

I Tied lilt! ; Korluniria in her soft treble. And though she (|uickly 
read her mistake in the shocked or amused counteiiaiiees around, 
and was vexi d in her heart at l.illing short of her ideal of be 
having like the prim advoi ale’s children up at the yellow p.jlarc, 
her proud little .soul refused to be cast down, and she only .idded 
confidently : “ Well, and slioiild he not love; the woman who 
saved me from the water, 1 should like to know'?” There was 
a general Laugh at this, but 'IVrcsina, who had re('ovcrcil her usual 
demure coolness, said gravely : 

“ 'Khoii .s.iycst well, little one. Certainly he should, for it w’as 
bravely done of the wench, and I, for one, admire her for it.” 

“Oil, well, I’m sure - - ” began HiancM del Prelo, whose tongue 
always seemed as though it must be in every matter wbetbei for 
good or evil. Hut .she was not permitted to 'lake miscliief llii.s 
time. 

An interruption occurred in the little society. 'The IVevosto 
liatl appeared on the sc:cne. Though tired by the labours of the 
(lay, the old man never t^iiled to put In .in nfipcarancc, howc^ver 
transient, at these /rs/a evening gatherings. He liked to show 
his approval of all kinds of homely merry making when con- 
ducted in a decent and discreet fashion. 
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Furlnnina ran gaily from I’ictro's liaiid to the ])ricst's knee. 
Site Alas a favourite with him. 

‘‘Well, cherub, *' said Ihe ohl man, “hast enjoyed thyself.^’* 

Ves, your revercnco,” answered the little one. ‘‘'rhe 
Madiiiiiia was luMiitiliil, and so \v.is dad carrying the big banner!" 

Till! priest laughed. “What, more beautiful than la Tetesina 
as she bore tlie great cross? ” asked he. 

riicii he a(hlc:d, iiuiie seriously: “Ah, but that is scarcely 
preily nf thee! h'or la Teresina is to be thy mother, thou 
linowcsl. \ es-- some d.iy, very soon." 

lie had not bargained fur the effect of his careless words. 
l*bitiiiiina slid from his knee as though she had received a 
blow I She dii! not s.iy a word. For a moment she did not 
move. The shock came upon her like a thunderbolt. She had 
ne\er suspected such a thing before as that 'leresina should be 
that new mother of whom Pietro had spoken! .^he stood there 
a iiiriinent as if stunned and then without a sign or a sound she 
broke a way impetuously through the little circle and rushed 
down the path! 

All eyes turned in the direction in which Fortiinina had tied. 
A woman was coming towards the vvell with a great coj)per 
bowl on her head. She walkeil with an easy, swinging gait 
and took long .strides, hut her carriage was so erect ;ind firm, 
that, although she kept one haml rested on her hip as though 
to measure her steps, she did not even need to upraise the 
other to steady the vi ssel poised on her head. The walk, 
the height, the beating were unmistakable even in the un- 
cerlain light of dusk. It was Vittoria Yitc. She stooped and 
took the hand of the little girl ijuictly, leading her on beside 
her. She tiever made any parade of affection before spectator.}. 

‘•Well, V'ittoria," ciied the Prevosto as she a])|>roaclic(l the 
group, “ Fortuniiia docs not forget her preserver. I am glad ir) 
.see it." 

“ .She is a very grateful child, your reverence!,*’ answ'cred the 
woman as she ma«le her way through the loiterers. 

The men \oc>k llieir \u\>cs froiii iheir mouths to look at her. 
PiUt they did so in silence. Kvery man udniired Vittoria, but 
none would have ventured to pay a compliment to a farm .servant 
before all the dignitaries of the vill.age. And in private, those 
wlio had dared once to treat her as they would have tre.ated any 
other farm- servant had received their reward in coin which they 
liad not bargained for I The girl .advanced ipiietly to the fountain 
apparently iinconsi'ious of the furtive male ga/e — and ])lared 
her copper vessel beneath Uie stream. Jallle Fortiinina still clung 
to h.er skirt, and Pietro followed her greedily with his eyes. 

.\ll at once a si'.ia[)ing of fiddles was heard hard by, and under 
the chestnut tices be}oiul the meadow a glimmer of little lantCTns 
beg.Lii to be seen. 

•• 'rhey will begin to iLincc," said some one. 

Pietro looked at ^urtunin.l. He expected to see the child 
leap with the delight of the promised fun. Piut she stood 
perfectly still, only glancing now and then, with mistrustful eyes, 
from her father to la 'J Vresiua, who sat c*.lose beside the spring. 

“ Wilt thou not come wi»li me lo sec the dance?** asked Pietro 
almost sorrowfully. 

“ No, I will go with la Vittoria." replied the child. 

I do not go to the dance, .Niiietta," said the woman. “'Phoii 
dost best to set* the fun.'* 

No, I will stay with thee,'* persisted the little maid a.s 
obstinately as was her wont. .Xiul she had her way. Pietro 
knew better than lo insist and m ike a scene before the parish, 
and so for that matter did la ViltoritL 
She turned from the child am* laised the ve.sscl of water that 
had been slowly filmig from the trickling rill. With her two smooth, 
stiong arms, she iitled ■ from the stone ledge and pheed it 
firmly on the y usliion . |.K)n her head. .She asked for no helping 
hand in tills uMt . 1 $ tne other w*omen had done. She even waved 


Pietro aside when he stepped forward to lift the weight for her. 
She did her work alone but in the effort she spilled a few drops 
of the water on to the gala dress of Teresina della Fontana' 
who sat beside her. 

•‘ ICxc.'u.sc me," she .said, though with Utile show of humility, 
as the other look her handkerchief and tenderly wiped the front 
of her gown. 

Teresina jirclended not to have heard. She rose hastily, and 
walking straight up to the spot where Pietro stood, as on thorns, 
said with a coy little smile that but imperfectly concealed her 
rutiled temper: 

“Come, Pietro Paggi. Will you not offer me your arm to 
conduct mo to the dance?" 

A'iltoria siarttJd, a little— ever so little— not enough to attract 
the attention of any but the luckless lover who was watching her 
narrowly. \\*hnl was the meaning of the familiar tone which 
'I'eresina allowed herself to use towards one whom she, Vittoria, 
had been used to consider faithful to herself? Could it be that 
simple, honest Pietro had played her fal.se affer all ? That she 
had swallowed her pride and stifled sundry scruples that she had 
h.’id only to be slighted she, Vittoria Vite? Certain it was that, 
far from her needing to avoid him, as she bad to do before, 
Pietro had rather avoided her .since that morning at the Presbytery 
when so little would have led him to a declaration. What had 
liaptieiicd since to change his mood? Was it this? AVas he 
betrothed or on the eve of being betrothed to another? She 
watched the two furtively, holding Fortunina— wliosc little face 
was as black as thunder -firmer than ever by the hand. Teresina 
stood coyly smiling, but with an unmistakable air of proprietor- 
ship about her, and I’ietro looked anollier way with a distre.sscd 
and con.scious face. 

“ With your permission 1 would not dare leave this little tyratit 
here,'* murmured lie to la Teresina, while he shifted uneasily from 
one leg to another. “ And then, to tell the truth, I never danced 
in my life." 

“ Oh, never mind, one c.an go to look on. And I am a famous 
one at it, 1 can teach you the step-s" replied the girl. 

“ Indeed,** faltered Pietro, “ there are many worthier than I lo 
dance w'ilh you.** 

Teresina turned aside with a little shrug of the shoulders. She 
said no more, but the bashful swain was not to be let off so easily. 

“ Fie and for shame, Pietro Paggi,** cried the old Prevosto from 
his post of president over the assemblage. I’hesc are airs which 
youth did not alloAv itself in iny day 1 Can a man permit himself 
to be besought of his betrothed?" 

A pang shot throiigli Pietro's bosom, and he looked at Vittoria. 
*rhat unlucky word told her his secret ! She stood motionless, 
still holding h'ortimina's hand. 1'he gloaming was deepening so 
that he could not see the light that leapt to her eyes. He 
laughed awkwardly 

“ It is that 1 sh.iil nuke but a poor figure at a dance, your 
reverence,** faltered he. “ And that there are plenty of gay young 
sparks here who wih make belter partners than 1. But if la 
Teresina will excuse my pour appearance . . • eh. I am 
willing ! " 

The lads around broke into jeers. “Thou hast but a lame 
grace to court a pretty girl with,” .sneered one. But I*iclro did 
not c:are. 11c gave his arm to la Teresina and led her off toward.s 
the green whither the villagers were already wending their way 
in groups, lie dared not glance at Vittoria again, and seemed 
even to have forgotten- (he cxi.stence of the child, for he made no 
further effort towards persuading her to accompany him. Courtly 
as he generally was in his simple way, he could find no word to 
say to his betrothed, although he knew that he had behaved 
towards her in a way which would have been totally foreign to 
him tinder any circumstances Ie.ss harrowing than the present. 
But he was mad with mortification, and he could not yet collect 
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liiniseir. If lie had been capable of thougbt at all he would have 
been astonished, ns ninny around were, that even such a gt^itle 
girl as Teresina should resent his strange behaviour so little. 
Ilut he was not rapuble of thought, and he si areelv heard her us 
she munnured roiniiionplaee sentiments in his ear, or notireil her 
as she turned now and again to exchange some merry word of 
raillery with the neighbours who were following behind. 

For the little assembly around the fountain had dispersed like 
smoke at the sound of the iniisie under the trees beyond, bails 
and lasses sauntered side by side with jest and jolye to the new 
scene of action, white even steady old farmers lit their iiipes and 
followed for company, and stout village matrons or careworn 
housewives in holiday allire, forgot home anxitrlies for a lime, to 
join and to see the fun. With a friendly good even to all, the 
old priest had tucked up his cassock and dcscenf1c;d the path 
tow.irds his Presbytery, ;ind Vitliirla was left alone with the child. 

The little one’s brow w.is clouded still, and her mouth was set 
in an almost cruel curve. One might almost have fancied she had 
caught a reflection from the stern I'acx* above her. Vitloria stood 
just as .she had stood all along Not a muscle of her face or figure 
had relaxed during the last five minutes. She never turned to 
look after the couple. She stood tluTe with the water-vessel on 
her head, steadying it witli her right hand, while with the other 
she hehl the child tightly. Only the hand wliii h closed around 
the little fingers trembled slightly in its gras[). 'I'hat was the only 
sign of emotion. 

“And I who had permitted myself fancies,’* inurmiired she 
to herself afler a while, “ Ftiol that I am ! ” She laiighed her 
dissonant laugh. “ .Mn-ady beginning to tbink whether I should 
.illow myself to have him or no. Well, well, 1 am spared the 
temptation. Who would have thought T .should not be cured of 
vanity yet ! I Inly Mary, forgive me I So, there's one more 
gone. It siu'ves me right for thinking he at least would be faiihtiil 
for ever, though he had never s[)oken, poor fool 1 " 

“ What art thou muttering about?” said the child, pulling at her 
skill. “ What ails thee? Thou uit .always iiiultering and making 
signs like that.” 

Vitloria shivered. “ Kh, yes,” she said. “It is my w.iy. I say 
iiiy firayers so,” she addeal with another laugh. 

“'Iriie ol honour? Tint thou dost not close thine eyes as one 
should to pray. On th/ mnlrarv, thou hast eyes all staring and 
angry ! ” 

“Perhaps," .said Vitloria, “So llial is thy sle|)moiher, 
Ninetla?" 

“The priest said so,” said Foitiinina, “but, .is for me, T will 
not believe it.” 

“ W'hy not?” 

“ liec.iuse datl always docs what I wish, and I do not wisl; la 
Teresina for my mother. 1 do not like her. I will have thee for 
my mother, or else no one.” 

“ but thou canst not always have what thou desirest. Thou 
h.ist obtained it loo o^ten. Thou must make shift now with that 
which thou dost not like. * 

“ Why?” said Fortimin.i, beginning to cry. “ Why canst thou 
not be my mother ? ” 

Vitloria paus-.il, stroking the d.irk little head gravely with her 
free hand. 

“ Dost thou not know that for me to become thy ste|)iiiolher I 
must be thy father’s v.ife?” said she. “.And 1 do not want to 
be thy father’s wife, neither does he want me.” 

Fortuniua said nothing. 

“lint do not fear, little one,” continued the woman, “ihy 
father’s wife will not be thy real mother. I pray (loti she may 
be good to thee, but if she be rough, bear it patiently ; it will 
not !)C a molbcr’s hurt. Thine own mother w.inders over the 
earth in search of thee. Yes - 1 believe that ! Ay, even though 
she were bad as folk say, I believe that she re]K*.nts her with a 
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Sore hcarl and yearns for thee. So be a good little maid, I pray 
thee, Ninetta, that .she may be rewarded when she tinds thei;. 
And even if she should never fiiul thee, if she should lia\e died 
without seeing lliy f.iee, still pr.iy for her, child, and do not hi- 
afraid. Though I do not gi» to confession as a good (.'ailiolic 
should, nor often listen to wlial the priests say, 1 know thou wilt 
then have a iiiotlier one day in heaven ! " N'iltorla said all 
this, erect and stern, with her eyes fixeil upon llie luniinous 
twilight sky beyond the mountains. 

*• Yes, the good M.idonna is the mother of all gentle little giils. 
I know," said Fortiinina solemnly, but a little perplexed. “And 
her I shall find in heaven, of course.” 

A shout of laughter broke on the stillness of the evening air. 
The fitldli*s broke out into a merry tune. 

“Woiildsl like to see the dance now, little one?” saiil tlie 
woiii.’in, returning with a sigh to the piesi-nt. 

“I iloii’t know'," replied Forlunina, wistfiilb glancing in the 
direction of the merry-making. “ It is a f.iir sight, is it luii ? and 
I have never seen folk danci*." 

. Vitloria bit her lip. .She had been guilty of a secret hope llial 
the child would prefer her eoiiipany even sin h fun as tliix 
liiil she was unreasonable. Was sbe going to be jealous of this 
child, who after all was only bound to her by tics of gratitude ? 
'J'he little one’s grave mood lia«l lasted long already for such an 
iiiipiilsive little person. It had been ipiickly .stimmoned by grief 
and anger, it was as uniekly dis|wiled by the remembrance of a 
long-expected treat. Was it not natural? Vitloria walelied the 
c hanging fiice in its struggle and saiil to herself th:it she would 
not be unfair. 

“ La Tciesina is ikmring, and I do not km? la Terc.sina, that is 
sure,” said the child. 

The belter |iart triumj»hcd in Vittoiia. “Oh, hush," she 
whispered, “la 'reresirui has always been kind to thee, llmu 
shouldst not speak so of her. And thou dost forget thy fadier. 
Dost thou not love him ? ’ 

“ Ves,” aiisweied Fortuiilna, a trifle doubt hilly. 

“ Well, then, let me take thee to liim.” 

“ Me is with the 'I'eresina.” 

“ Never mind I ” 

“Will ///rw not romc to tlu* dance?” 

“ Nay, Mieii things are not for me, .•mil 1 have ll.e waltr to 
carry home.” 

“Then I will remain with thee, for 1 love thee, and lailui 
with la 'I'l iesina,” saiil the ihild. 

N'itloria vvtiiild li.ive liked to ealrh the little liice to lur hcail. 
but she was wise, and then she had the water on her head ! 

“'Ihv dad will be pleased to siC thee, rieverllieli ss,” she .said 
aloud. “.So we will t.'ike the water home, and then I will bring 
thee back to the gieeii." 

“ 'I ruly ?”ciieil Kortunina, elap]iingher h.inds ; “ thou ail good, 
ro.'illy thou art good! (Jiilik, iinick, let us gel to thy house that 
we may be back before they finish.” She trippeil gaily in fionf, 
down into the dark dell. 

“Never fear,” laughed Vittoiia, “they will not finish before 
thou art sleepy, Ninetm.” 

“Sleepy, that .sli.ill I never be," echoed llie ineny little voii.e 
liack again from among the trees liy the bionk. 

( llAPIT k XX. 

PiF.TRo stood beside iiis ]iartncr in the ring. 'Lhe darkness 
was deepening. 'I'hc dim light of four little oil lani|is-- hung to 
the tree li links k:ft the scene in c()nip:ir:itivc nl).scuiit\, for there 
was no moon, and even the glimmer of fifty pijie.s, of fifty lh(.M]s.ind 
fire-flies flitting in and out among them, and of fifty tlioii.sa'ul .stais 
twinkling overhead, scarcely told as more than .spaiks of liie in 
the blackness. 

I 
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'I'crcsinii tliil not wish to ilancc yet. Like inosl vain jicoplc 
prolident in an art she chusc to wait till her audience was 
llioroii^hly warnu’d to their siihjoi.t, and disgusted also with 
foregoing failures. So she stood and watched and laughed at 
an advenluroiis (»Mij)le who h.id hoeii iiierry enough to liegin the 
tiin and were hohljiiig uj» and down on the turf much to the 
anmsenicnt of llu* i.oinpany. 'J’hey w'cre such bad performers 
that even the liddles played worse than usual to enliaiue the 
joke of tlieir l;mu; lig\ires and steps. 

'IVresina stood by ami amused herself at their expense, while 
I'ielio loiingiMl beside her with his hands in his pockets and 
looked at Iu.t, and -(iod forgive him! -almost hated her as he 
looked. He. who was so gentle and dillidenl as a nilir, so lender 
that he would bear anything rather than willingly hurt the feelings 
of a fellow' ( real me — he felt again, as he liad felt that evening five 
years ago when the edd mother — (loil rest her had spurned his 
poor little fouiKlling! Ves — he had southern blood in liis veins 
after all, blood that boiled ami raged now' within him as though 
it would burst his heart in two ! He was desperafir, he felt that 
he could do anything I All these years he liail lived a passionless 
existence, he had feasted upon an idea, but now tliat his |iassion 
w'as thoroughly roused a! husl it was stronger than he — it mastered 
him ! Lor that niolliers sake for whom he had had so tender an 
alfec'tion, and as ( Diiipensalion for the .sorrow he liad caused her 
during the last luoiulis of her life, he would have done much — 
but not this, oh, no. this was too much! He had thought he 
could do it, but since he had .seen Vittoria again he knew that 
he could not. After all he wa.s a man— a young man and there 
are limits to the (.apacities of .self sacrifice. He had never 
realised that his lot had been one of self-sacritlce ; it had conic 
so naturally and simply to him. ilut now that he did realise it 
he refused to obey. He was restive, he would do as other men 
did— he would follow' hi.s instincts. Or at least it should not 
be his fault if lie did not ! 

'I'herc was only h'ortiinina wlio might possibly have influencx'd 
him. Since the tragedy of his mother's death, and since the child 
herself had begun to devehiji her own pow'crs of alfec'lion and 
inlelligcnc.e, lie had lavished all the treasures of his tenderness 
U]»on her, and for her sake he would Iiave denied himself much, 
lliil the child loo turned against liiin ! .\y, that w.is the last drop 

of billCTiiess which liad filled his i up to (weillow'ing ! 'The child 

tar fioiii hel|)ing him to follow the path of duty— I Limed against 
him for choosing it. She loo dung to this strange woman who 
h.'id conic to sow dissension in their lives! Why then, in the 
name of He;iven, should he crucify liis inclinations any longer? 
Lor the .s.ake of the opinion of the parish, of his good standing in 
the esiimallon of the Trevosto? He cared not a straw for 
other folks jiidgmi iit in c.ompaTl.soti with obtaining Villoria 1 He 
wanted Villoria, and, by all the Saints, if he could gel her he 
W'oiild have her, and the parish might .say what it liked ! 

He started. Some one had laid a liaiid on hi.s .shoulder. He 
turned round, 'i’eiesiiia was no longer there, but Iliaiica del Trelo 
stood besidi; him, her last )Oimgesl on her arm. 

“ (..ome, c.ome, you are not of a good humour this evening,** 
said she. with a liidden sneer in her harsh voice. “ I know the 
reason I lortunina h.is not been kind. Lortnnina docs not 
ajiprove. She would like tlie block of a woman from the farm 
for her slepnmtlier, eh? \'cs yes, I don’t doulil. because 
the wencli .spoils lu.r -thinks the little imp is made of cream 
cheese, just bciause she pulled her out of the Serivia. I wish 
slie (1 have let her be ! There d he some chance of making a 
man of yem if it weren’t fot tliai little curse of an encumbrance! 
Well, w'ell, you needn't sweat ! 'J’hough to think you should 
set sucli store by the cliild now', when you were as cross as 
two .sticks with aii the b^uher when first you brought her to the 
village. Oil, don’t I remember I I sii|)po.se there’s more than 
a drop (if ll.e b.-'d Mood of her mother in the little chit that 


makes her wind round you so 1 But, there, come, be reasonable. 
'I’eresina is a proper- clean girl, and w'ill do the little one some 
good, while that slut.” -I’ietro made an angry movement, hut 
Bianca never noticed aught hut the sound of her own voice when 
she W'as speaking — " (fiat good-foMiotliing proud piece o* goods 
docs her naught but harm. Ah, your good mother (iod rest 
her soij — knew what w'as what though she was a hit h.irsh I 
And she always used to say Teresina della LoiUana was ihc 
thriftiest wench in the liarish. Ay, and so she is, too," declared 
the woiiian more emphatically, giving a smart culT to the s(|iiaUing 
babe on her arm, and shifting it over to the other side, “'fhe 
thriftiest and the most pious besides. That other stuck up hussey 
never goes near the confessional, so Lve he.ird, though she 
iiiiist have plenty to confess from the evil looks of her! But 
Teresina della I'biitana never misses the seasons, and you don't sec 
//fv* joking with the men as you do some of the village lasses !** 

Pietro turned aw'ay wearily. He had not heard a word that 
llie woman had said ; his thoughts had been elsewhere and had 
been busy with very dilTerent problems than whether 'I’cresina or 
X’ittoria w'ere the thriftiest lass of the tw'o. lie was a thrifty 
man himself, but for the moment he was sick of thrift and piety. 
The monotonous cadence of the go.ssip's voice annoyed him, 

• however, though he gave so little heed to its imiiort, and he 
thought he would leave tliis scene for which he was so little in 
the mood, and go and look for Lortiinimu The child wa.s'angr/ 
with him, but he w'ould make it all right, lie knew the way 
to win back her smiles now. lie passed round behind the trees 
in the darkness. 

A couple W'ere standing there close logethcr in the deepest part 
of the shadow. '' You see 1 did not forget to return from town for 
the S. Ciiovaiini,” the man whispered, bending towards the girl. 
She did not answer, for Pietro came up, and the two moved apart 
a little, the woman stepping forward into the brighter ring of light 
around the dancers. It was Teresina della Fontana, and the man 
slic had been talking to was the rich land-owner he whom they 
called “ The American." Pietro gave little heed to the circum- 
stance, and would still have tried to get away unnoticed. But his 
betrothed was far too shrewd a girl to let it ajipear as though she 
had been cauglit in that of w'hicli she was ashamed. ]*ielro*s 
dead mother had never said a truer thing than when she had 
declared la Teresina to be thrifty. She w'.t' not going to snap one 
good string to her bow until she was very sure of a better ! 
.She laid her hand on Pietro's arm as he went by. " It is our turn 
for the next dance,” said she suavely. 

He was obliged to stop. 

“ As you will," said he, “but I confess to you frankly 1 do not 
know (lie dam'e, and I am weary and have little mind to such 
things.” 

“ Poor devil, let him be in peace 1 It is well to be understood 
that when one works .so hard all the week one prefers rest to dancing 
on a holiday,” .said tin* dandy in a patronising tone, and switching 
his thill cane about him with a supercilious air, as he came up 
behind the belrollied couple. 

" Ay, 1 am a plain countryman, that is tnie,” answered Pietro 
quietly, but not without a touch of resentment in his voice. He 
could not forget that by birth tliis man was a plain countryman 
loo. "My limbs are (rained to measured tramps over the 
mountains, my liack to bow to mother earth with the hoe and the 
spade. I should make but a poor hgiire with head thrown back in 
the air, and hands on the hips, and legs flinging themselves on 
cither side!" 

** Kvery one does not need to dance ns ill :ih they do,’' said 
1'cresina with a little frown, and nodding her head towards the 
performing couple. 

“ That is well. Let those dance who have learnt it and wiio 
like it,” was Pietro’s curl reply. “ For me, 1 love it not, and so I 
will ask you to excuse me ! ” 
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In his present mood he did not care if he offended his betrothed 
or not. 

*‘Oh, certainly/' said the girl tossinj' her head. And she 
turned away as if in dudgeon. Site had never really intended 
to dance with Pietro. He would have made her cut too poor a 
figure. Hut it was more circumspect to appear offended. 

“Never mind, Pietro/’ roared a stalwart farmer in the crowd, 
slapping him good-humouredly on the. bac k as he spoke, “ thou 
art right. Dancing is s{)ort for girls and Uiys .and for fine 
gentlemen from the towns ! Thou .vt neither. So come .md 
stretch thy limbs at a game of bowls yonder with ns. It will do 
thee good whiles thou art waiting for thy sweetheart, here, who will 
find other partners, or I mist.ike much." 

“ Nay," said Pietro moodily, “ I must go home to look after my 
little one, for I know not what has become of her." 

“ Make lliy mind at ease," replied the farmer. “ 1 met Vittoria 
Vitc in the glade as I came up, and she hade me say thy Fortunina 
was safe, and she would bring her along presently." 

No one would have thought there was anything wonderful in 
the homely farmer’s simple wcjrds. Yet they produced strange 
effects indeed on two men wlio lie:ird iIkmii. Pietro’s eye might 
have been seen to kindle with a siidilen fire, and, stranger sti'l, the 
bold brow of the proud dandy whom they c.illed the American " 
became suddenly clouded W’ith a daik and peiplexeil frown. 
.Plunging his hands in his pcs-kets he appeared for a moment to 
be lost in thought, and even forgot to insult liis old romr.ules,or to 
pay any more eomidinieiUs to pnrlly 'IVresina. Uhat could it be, 
and wh.at w.as the name of Vittoria ViU! to him that he should 
appCair so disturbed to learn that she was to bring IMetro Paggi’s 
child round to the dance ? 

'I'eresin.-i looked at him under her eyebrows. She had made 
sure he was going to .ask her for a dance, and she woiiM have 
been proud to have been led out. into the ring by this fine man 
with the massive gold cliain ami now, behold, his face was all 
overc.a.st anti he looked at her no longer. 

" Who is Vittoria Vite?" asked he presently with well affected 
carelessness. 

“Vittoria Vite?” answered Teresina, her thin pink lip curling 
ju.sl .1 little as though in scorn. “ .She is a poor wignint who 
came here a month ago in search of work. She had a bad illness 
and the iVevosto took her in at the I’resbyteiy for pity, anil now 
he has found her a place as firm -servant tli-. holy man ! She is 
a bold handsome girl.” 

The “ American” bit liis lip. 

“So she lives at San Hartolomeo now?" r^aid ho, 

“ For the moment, hut one can never tell with folk like that,” 
replied 'rercsina, still with that ugly sneer behind her \oice. 
“ She was for running away a week ago, so they said. And thei. it 
seems she changed her mind. God knows wliy.” 

“Folk must please themselves/’ laughed the man, who had now 
recovered his self-pos.'^ession “J thought it was strange 1 had 
not heard the name d she was a village lass, but since she has 
been laid by with a fi;vi:r I suppose she has not been seen.” 

“Nay, and she is a proud unsociable wencli,” added the girl. 
“ She never shows hcrsel*’, nor has a laugh with any of us. She 
has no fiiend in tlie parish hut that strange little child of Pietro 
i*aggi’s.” 

“ Oh, well, T she is that kind she will find a poor place amongst 
us to-night," laughed the dandy loudly, recovering his self-po.sscs- 
sion ; “ we are going to be merry. Come, pretty Teresina, since 
your bctriithed will not dance himself, maybe he will permit 
that wc trip a measure together !** 

*rhe last words were added in a louder voice, and the 
“ American " turncil as he spoke them towards the group of older 
farmers in whose midst Pietro Paggi was still standing, silently 
and preoccupied. He .st.nrlcd as the rough tones of his old 
comrade’s voice roused him from his dream. 'I'his evening was 


almost the first occasion on which Carlo Sliai)pa had addressed 
him since his return to the village, and twice now it had been 
in a tone that too clearly meant to say (hey were on .i different 
footing to what they had onc:c been, and that the old days were to 
be as though they had never existed. Kven in the midst c»f his 
preoccupation this secoml slight came with a bitter sting, and he 
cicncheil his fist, and looked his old friend fiercely in the face. 

Teresina saw the look, and hastened to tlie ro.situe. It would 
not suit her at all that ihere sliould he .luy quarrel between these 
two. 

“Nay,” said she, smiling sweetly, “T thank you kindly, Signor 
Aiiiciicano, but a girl who is betrothed should methinks ilance 
only with her bridegroom." 

'Phe appeasing voice recalled Pietro to himself. He knew that 
he would be a fool to meet the si’anl courtesy of his old 
companion with anything but proud contempt. 

“Nay, nay, it is natural girls should like a frolic," said he. 
“ AncI you are welcome to lead the maid out if it please )ou." 

He turned aside to make room, ami Teresina with a blush 
and a smile steppeil forth into the ring with lier showy-looking 
partner. She was not going to be U'lnpted into anything that 
might have c:ost her the loss of a safe, country marriage, but since 
it could be done duscreelly with the saiu tion of her betrothed, 
given in the sight of the whole parish -she w.is woman enough 
to be su.sceptihle of the glory of stepping out with the great 
man. 

And in Irulh the two made a good ligun: ;is they danced, for 
'J’eresina was as light and graceful as a feather in the luve/i*, and 
always won the applause uf tlu? spectators, 

I*ietro .stooil by in the shadow of the tree, and looked on with 
his hands in his poc kets. 'Phe village youths l.nighed at him for 
neglecting his ia\oiirite game of bowls to watch the antics of his 
l)etrothcd, and twilled him with a jealousy whicli, alas, he was 
\eiy far from feeling I For was not thinking of Teresina as he 
looked. The scene hiought another scene to liis memory. 
Kenu inhering it, tli.at wild jinpo and still wilder dctcTiiiin.itioii 
which had germinated in his hear! half an hour ago, took shape and 
form. They had said Vittoria would he here pre.senlly. He would 
wait for her. And so there he stood as in a dream. I’he figures 
danced before his eyes mechanically ; their form was lost to him. 
His ga/e w.is fixed and sombre, his cheeks weie atlame, his heart 
was full of hiirning thoughts. 


CHAFIFR NX!. 

Tiik i.lnirch clock slrui k nine. I’ietro sUrted. 'Pwo little arms 
were stealing around his knees, ami two little hit fists clasping 
themselves together about him. He shivered and turned round. 
His dream hail vanisheil, and he sighed. iMUtunina stood there 
beside biin aUme. 

“Whore is la Vittoria?" said he. “'I’he neighbour said la 
Vittoria was to bring thee 1 " 

He spoke i|nite sharjily, and llie child looked up aghast. 

“She did bring me,” answered she half pettishly. “ Hut when 
we had reached the edge of the crowd she said she had no mind 
for such doings, ami she showed me where thou wert slamling, 
and Iiade me iim to thee while she turned baik ! " 

“ Then she is gone,” cried Pietro almost savagely. “ Where is 
she gone?" 

“ She turned up the ])ath into the wood." 

Pietro pushed Fortunina aside, and made a step forward. 

'Phe child held her breath not to cry, Imt one little, stilled sob 
would not be quite kept in. 

He came back. “ Nay, do not cry,” said he, gently now. 
“Sit thee down here, and watch the lights and the dance. 1 will 
be back soon.” 
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It \v:is the first lime ii) his life that he had ever Iwen unkind to 
Fciiluiiliia, but, S(»iiu.-lui\v, cwn Fortiiniiia was seroiid in his 
tluuL'lils lo-ni^flit. “Sie, ihu losteMnothur is hero, and 'rm-sina 
will Ih' out iroin the rin,:; in a tnoinent. Thou art not alone. And 
I ;;o only lor ii triri*.” 

'J‘he lilile niaiil said nothin^;. Slic was loo proud to i-oiiiplain. 
She sat down i|iiielly on the turf. Kut litis was not what she 
h.idronie to the dance fori Nevertheless she would not evcti 
turn her heatl to sire which way Pietro went, lie hurried out of 
the tiuoivj;, anil took the way to the wood. iSefure he had ;.(one 
tar along the dark path a tall woman's llgitre came in sight, 
sliiiiing along in front of him, She was somltrely dressed in a 
daik sinlf gown there were no signs of /h//f garb .about her ■ 
lull to Pietro she was more beautiful than all the gay damsels 
he had left. He hastened after her. 

“ Villoiia,’' whi^jiered ho, as he came up with her. 

She turned. “ What, did the child not find you?’* asked she. 

1 showed her where you were standing." 

“ Ves, yes, the child is ail right," answered he hastily “ I lelt 
her with cithers. For I must have a word with you to-night." 

•* What about ?” said she. r nldly. “ I know of no affair on which 
wc havir to speak." And she moved on. 

“ Nay, do not go. I beg it of you,” ple.uled poor I'ielro, keeping 
up with her. ** If it weie only that you saveil the life of my child 
1 should want a wonl of fiienclshi]i with you sometimes, yet you 
alw.'iys avoid me as though 1 were worsti than a slianger." 

“ Vou make loo much of my h.aving plucked the b.abe out of 
the river,” s.iid she, quickening her stejis. ‘‘ Twas but what 
any one would have clone.” 

“ Nay, only you could have done it," repealed Pietro. “And 
that is a little why I must h.ivo a word with yon. Because there is 
a misunderstanding between us, and there must not be — even if 
it were only tlial you had saved Forttmina's life, there must 
not he.” 

“'I'liiTc is no misimderstaiuling,” said she. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” declared the man. “It is ii.atural, but 
1 can e.xplain ! It is because I tried to force my heart for the 
little one’s good. But I cannot do it. I must go bark from my 
word. It wa.s a lilile because yon treated me .so coldly since you 
came here that I let myself drift into it. Why do you treat mo 
so coldly.^ I'or the sake of a siimiiier’s evening six years ago 
when yoH were dancing a.s tliey arc dancing here now, do ni.t 
treat me so, Viltoria! Listen to me at least while 1 explain.” 

She looked round. Her face was dark. Why would he 
alw.iys allude to that time that .she wanted to forget? 

“ Ah, you did not notice me!” w’cnt on Pietro, passiomalely. 

“ What was 1 to you Only a poor labourer, a peasant, a no- 
body ! And yon — I don't know if yon are born of pea.sant 
blood or no, I dare say you are, for peasants can be as fine as 
other lolk anyhow \ou were the i|ueeii, you were admired o1 
all, you Were beautiful. How could you notice me? I am not 
suriJti^cd that you do not knov/ you ever saw me before you 
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saw me here. But I — 1 cannot forget ! You have been a star 
of heaven to me ever since!” Ho paused for breath, he was 
trembling. 

“ 1 do not know' what you mean, Pietro Paggi,” said Viltoria 
in a cold, h.’ird voice. .Stic had not inuvcd her eyes from liim 
iliiring the whole of llie last speech. “ 1 told you before, scenes 
of dancing and wild folly are not to my taste. You think of 
some one else. You are dreaming ! ” 

She hastened forward again. Pietro groaned. What was he 
to do ? He must try to croiitrol himself. 

“ You do ill to mistrust me, Viltoria Vito,” answered he in a 
calmer voice. “ I would be your friend. T wish you no ill. If 
you have any reason for hiding your personality, it should not be 
Iroiii me, because I would keep any secret of yours as my 
own.” 

“ \’cm forget yoimself,” said the woman frigidly. “ Why should 
you imagine to yourself that I have secrets ? ” 

“'Flien why do you choose to deny that you ilanced on the 
green at Ckisella fair this time six years ago?” 

She did not reply. She only gave a little, low moan, and 
hurried on fluster than ever ; and Pietro strode after her. 

“ Viltoria, slay one moment, for pity’s sake I ” he cried. “ For 
the sake of the child ! ” 

At that she stopped. A stifletl scream escaped from her, and 
she put hi:r hands to her head with the motion of mad terror so 
peculiar to her. 

“What have you to say about the babe?” she whispered 
presently in a hoarse voice, so low that Pietro could .saircc catch 
the w'ords. 

They stood by this lime in a thicker portion of the chestnut 
wood, and some little way ofT from the grou^is of merry makers. 
There was no patli near them, nor any cottages beyond them — 
the bulk of tiie village lay on the other side — and no loiterers 
were likely to come by. Tlic trees arched overhead, sweeping 
the ground with their branches, and llieir leaves were broad and 
thick in this J une season. It w'as very dark ; only the thousand 
fire-flies, and the slurs shining overhead in the clear summer sky, 
made a little light wherever the braiutltes were parted. A clearing 
o])cne(l out at their feet, wlicre the sinrmth turf sloped down to 
n rill in the valley. Viltoria stood still just above this bank, and 
Pietro came up alongside of her. She still kept her back tiirneil 
towands him, setting her face towards the lighter part of the sky. 
She took her hands from her brow now and clasped them tightly 
over her bosom. Her breath came quick and sliort, as though 
she had been running. leant against a tree trunk hard by 
to steady herself. 

“ What have you to .say about the babe ? ” asked she again, 
beneath her breath. Her bosom rose and fell in terrible 
agitation. She turned towards him and looked piteously into 
Ills face. 

But he — he stood there speechless. 
oHtiuued,) 



NOTES 



[I IK cxtraordinnry success of llic Worcestershire Ivk 
liil)ilion ouj'ht to serve as a stimulus to the IoimI 
patriotism of other euiiulies. It is not often that an 
adventure of this kind, undertakim in :i public spirit, 
yields in the resiilt u substantial balance of upwards of ;/[i,ooo. 
If we look, however, to the inlrinsie interest of the exlnbilion, 
such unwonted success is scarcely surjirisinj*. 'The Kiiu? Aits 
Section in particular, may he said to reilect the greatest cretlit 
upon the efforts of the ( General ('oinmiltee, and their energetic 
Honorary SecTetaries, Mr. R. W. Rinns and ^^r. Charles M, 
Downes. • Worcestershire, as the contents of these galleries amply 
prove, counts within her limits many vahiahle private colhrcliuns 
of pictures and works of art of various kinds. We may iu»tice in 
particular the section devoted to the display of diirercnt evainples 
of art needlework, where the energy and taste of l^idyAlwyne 
Compton, by whom this de|)artment was mainly organised, availed 
to secure an exhibition of rare interest and value. 'Hie pictures, 
more especially the older pictures, were also worthy of the occasion ; 
imiuirtant c.xarnphts of the great .schools of Italy and the north had 
been obtained from the collections of the Marrjiiis of Hertford, the 
Karl of DudK!y, T<ord Somers, Sir Kdnnind l«echmere, Mr. (^)ll)ett, 
and Mr. Calton. The rcpresentalioii of c;on temporary art, though 
less noteworthy, was still siidlcicnlly vaiied to afford a com 
prehensivc survey of llic art of the [)rim ipal countries of J-airope, 
while the series of historical portraits having special reference to 
Worcestershire served to give u distinctive character to the 
exhibition. 


As our readers are doubtless aware, the pi(‘ti'rcs purchased for 
the nation at the Hamilton Sale are already exhibited in the 
galleries in 'Frafalgar Scjuare. Thanks to the energy of the direi:tor, 
the public has been permitted to enjoy without delay these newly 
aer|iiired (reasiires. Rut allhough (his is an advantage in itself, we 
most earnestly trust that these pictures are not lo be allowed to 
remain in the positions they now occupy. 'I’emporary i;:isels 
(Tccted in the ceiitie of the room by no means contribute to the 
safely of the national art treasures. It is impossible with such 
a series of obstructions that the attendants can make themselves 
sufficiently responsible for fiie conduct of visitors in the gallery, and 
even apart from this consideration, the present arrangement very 
seriously clelracts from the general aspect of the room. AVo are 
aware that the director has at present no choice in the matter. As 
the available wall-spai.e is already a])]iropriatcd, the pictures must 
be shown in this way or not at all, but it is certainly monstrous that 
he should be driven lo this alternative, for, as w'c have pointed out 
on a previous occasion, ih.. nation directly suffers from this short- 
sighted economy. It is cheaper to build new rooms than to buy 
new pictures, and if there were always ample wall-space at the 
disposal of the directors, private; collectors would be more ready 
to endow lite gallery witli donations or bec|uests of value. 


are familiar with the AT»/7//<'7v/ Fatmir will sj^rtely ru ed to bo 
reminded, has a ra h command id' diahet, and a keen sonso of 
riisiio humour, and the new play gives scupo fur tin* i-\on i>o 4»f 
both these gifts. I'he story of 'J'/it' Pnnnisi' of d/i/r, ihoiigli 
siitVii iently simple, is ex<|uisilcly touching, aiul besiil«*s the song 
which gives its title to the piece, there is a dolighllul peas.ini’s 
ehotus in the second act. 

Tiik Taileina Kxhihilion at the (Irusvenor (i.illery hiils fair to 
be of remarkable inteiest and completeness. Nearly all the 
owners of important examples have already signified their willing 
ness to contribute, and it is noteworthy, as illustrating the wide- 
spread fame of the painter, from how many ditfereni parts of the 
world the exhibition will bo rccrultetl. Koiimiost in the rank of 
tile fortunate possessors of Mr. TNdeni.a'.s vi'ork is .M.Cambait, 
who wilt send some of the most brilliant e\am|des from bis 
gallery at Nice. 'I'lio King ot the Relgians will also be foiind 
among the contributors, and in I'aigl.ind, amid a lio>.t of other 
names, we may partiiulurly mention tho.se iif Raron Sc.hrooiler 
and the Ikiron de St. Dree, both of whom have long been known 
as collectors of Mr. Tailcma’s vv<jrks. It is hoped that an iiii- 
]iortant series of pidures will also he secured from .America, the 
collections of the Vanderbilts, Mr. Walters, Mr. Mantuanfl, and 
Mr. Ncndler. A feature of the exhibition will be tin; rej>reseriL.‘i- 
lion of the several artists viho have etidied or engraved Mr. 
Tatlema’s pictures. 

Mr. T. (>)ui*kr has just finished a dty paint i-l* hing from his 
f.ither.s wcdl-known picture Y'/zr J/o/za/r// oj Uh' 'J'he 

pl.ite is of exceptional si/e, and the force ;ind dejUh id' tone with 
which the artist has presented the subject is tlierefuie the more 
remarkable. 'I'he work has the fiiiiher attraction id* seeming less 
like a translation from a painting than an original study from 
nature, and the execution throughout .shows a breadth and free 
dom of manner which indicate the presence of a higher onler of 
artistic jiovvcr than the professional engraver can always bo.isl. 

Mr. l.ot’is KaciAN has just published a translation of Signor 
Minghet(i\s monograph on Kaidiael .nml his masters. Messrs. 
Kidd and Tiler also announce as being in preparation Mr. Kagan’s 
long iironiiscd work on collectors' m.irks, a subject upon whirh 
Mr. 'J'liibadeau has, we undt rstand, also eollecteil inatciials for 
a volume. 

'I’lir. threatened onsl.iiight against the City (luilds has not only 
roused the better known among them to inc reased activity, but 
has liad the additional effect of reviving some which, if not 
actually extinct, had allowed themselves to drop enliitdy out cd' 
notice. One of these is the Worshipful Company of lloinei<. ol 
London, under whose auspices an exhiliition of works in Iioin, 
ancient and modern, has been held most successfully at the 
Mansion House during the current month. 


I'liE .scene of Mr. Tennyson's new play, which is to be pro- 
duced at the Globe I’lieatro on (he Jith of this month, is the 
pod’s native county, Lincolnshire. Mr. Tennyson, as those vi'ho 


Tijk Trade or Mystery of Horners, or buyers of horn ami 
inanufacturers of horn w'arcs, is, as Mr. C. H. ('oinplon h.-is 
narrated for the benefit of the Rrilish .\rclucoIogical .Soi iely, one 
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of l)ie most ancifnt, the trade liavinj; become an important branch 
of industry so far liark as the rci;<n of Henry III. 'J’hat monarch 
ill the year ij 68 *;ranlrd an annual fair at (’haiilon, in Kent, 
which roniiniicd to bo held ngidarly until 1872, when it was 
abolishofl under the provisions of ihe hairs Al)olition Acl, of 1871. 
It was known U) its latest day as Horn hair, although it must for 
lery many years have ceased to have .my special connection with 
the trade from w hu h it look its name. In the reign of Kilward 
HI. the Horners were classed among the forty eight mysteries of 
the city, lanking in the third class or smaller mysleries, and 
sending two deputed members to tiic Cxiniinon ('oiiiicil. In ib.'ii 
the Company, for the more effectual preset vai ion of its trade, 
obtained a Charter of Incorporation from (’harles I., Init the 
appointment of the first master, Uoberf llakor by name, dates .at 
least three years previously. In 1796 the Company granted a 
lease of their jiroperly in \Vhilecha|»el to a eork cutter, and they 
therefore ceased to be a trading (omp.iny somewhere liclween 
17.15 date. Owing to (lie siibstitutioii of glass and other 

materials for horn, the trade has ilej lined ol late years, but the 
(aimpany w.as in 18,^7 still c:las.sod by the Coniniissioners on 
C!ortK)ralions in h'.ngland and Wales as the fifly-ftnirlh out of 
eighty-nine comp.inies therein i‘niiineraled, ami in 1S46 the 
Court of AltKrnnen granled lljeni a livery. 

'I'liK tra<lo in horn, we are lolil by Mr. Coinplon, shows signs of 
revival, an assertion to which the recent exhibition lends consider' 
able I olom. I Ike other tiadi*s, it stands in need of encoui.ageinent, 
and to this end, as well as to the I'ause of technical education, 
the elToils of the I lorrurs’ Com[).iny cannot fail to be extremely 
useful. One of the i ases in llie exhibition is lilled by a colleetioii 
of horn cuiiosilies from Windsor Castle, ('ontributed by the 
Chieen. Included in lliis is a magnificent trojihy of arm.s of horn, 
belonging to the .\nm>ury of Khoiles, and .sent to Her M.ajesty 
from Malta in 1870. Other noticeable items in this f:ase are: a 
magnificent bow of Imfialo horn, in two parts, brass mounted ; a 
Herman i.oiiteau de chasse, with rich silver mountings; and a 
grey jxiwder horn, mounted with C. R, and cairngorm, which is 
saiil to have been worn by (leorge IV. in .Scoilaml. 'Die Lord.s of 
the Committee of Council on Kdiicntion contribute a selection of 
c.uriosiiies fioiii the South Kensini'ton Art Museum, some speci- 
mens of h(»rn work fioin the Indian (‘ollectioii at the same i»lac;e, 
and a further select ion from the ilethnal (ireen Miiseiiin. More 
interesting still are the pro -historic relics contributed by Mr. 1 1 . 
Syer Cnining and the Rev. S. M. M.iyhew. Many of the relics 
exhibited by the lirst-naini:d amateur were discovered in the course 
of exc.ava lions in ilie metropolis, such, for instance, as the un- 
finished halt for a stone axe, wrought out of deer’s horn, :iiid 
found, together with the skull of a whale, twenly-llve feet below 
the loadw.iy at I.om]on Wall, ojiposite the turning into Finsbury 
Circus, «n I’ebniary 22, 18^19. A pemion of an ancient drinking 
hom was turned up in Moorilelds in 1866, ami a Norman drinking 
cup two years previously at the .'sfeel ^ ard. Tapper Thames Street. 
Mr. Mayhew’s collection indudes, among many other interesting 
relics, a horn case foi holding writing materials, about 1370 — 
i.^oo ; a <'Iiild s horn jiook, for leaching letters, (he paternoster, 
i\'c., a////! ihoo; ;ind a snuff-box of .softened, moulded, arrtl 
coloured horn, with portraits of Louis Will., Fhilip d’Orleans, 
ami Nciker, ^\ltli iin; inscription, “Lu Frame recuit les 
vieiix dch irois ordn s, les presen ic an roi, h M. Necker, au 


Due d’Orleans.” 'fhe Earl of Cawdor also exhibits a drinking 
horn, mounted with silver, supported by a silver dragon and a 
greyhound, on an oval stand repotme with flowers, snails, &t. 
It was presented to David ap Kvan by the Karl of Richmond, as 
tliefullowing inscription .shows : ** David ap Kvan,son of Roderick 
the Hrcat, lived at Llwyndafiydd, in TJandisiliogogo ; he enter- 
tained Henry, Earl of Richmond, on liis expedition against 
Richard HI., for which he was rewarded by the F.arl with several 
presents, amongst them this drinking horn, since presented to 
Richard, Karl of Carberry.** The c.'oiitribiitioiis of the trade ex- 
hibitors are interesting as illustrating the revival of horn-working in 
all its branches, cups, spoons, fiins, knives, combs, 8;c., and especi- 
ally in regard to horn furniture, of which beautiful specimens are 
exhibited by Mr. John Parker, of Woodstock, and Messrs. Silber 
and Fleming, 56, Wood Street, Cheapsidc. Among the prize- 
winners were also Messrs. J. and F. Kain and Son, Flciir-de-Lys 
Street, Norton Folgate : Messrs. Mordan and Co., City Road; 
Herr Chri.slian Francke, Fiirlh, Ikivaria : and R. W. Asjiinall, 
Ctondule Street, Hoxton. 

'riiF. new premises of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
in Piccadilly arc rajiidly approaching comjdclion, and if all goes 
well the first exhibition will be held there in April next. Up 
to the present year tlic Institute has been a close corporation, 
confining its exhibitions entirely to the works of its Members. 
Honorary Members, and J^ady Members. Now its i:onstitulinn 
is based upon that of the Roy.il Academy, and in future its 
exhibitions will be thrown open to all Painters in Water Colours, 
subject to selection. For some years i)ast the Institute h.ns been 
working towards this end, which could not be attained until (heir 
restricted galleiies in Pall .Mall h.id been repliced by larger 
premises, such as those now in course of construction. The fai^adc 
of the new building, vvhii .li has only I recently been exposed to 
view, is in admirable harinuiiy with its position. It i.s ornamented, 
on the li;ft, w'ilh bihsts of Sandby^ (dozens, Hirtin, and Turner; 
and, on the right, with those of David Cox, Dewlnt, Barrett, 
and W. Hunt, 'Phcrc will be three galleries on the first floor, 
the ground floor being devoted to the entrance and kIk)])s. Two 
of these, at cither end, will measure respectively 70' 1" by 33' f/, 
.and 70* 1*' by 28' 5^ and the centre one 44 ' 9" by 45' 9". The 
President of the Institute is M. r.uiiis Haghe, and among the 
Honorary Members are Her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess 
of Germany, I’rincess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice. 'Fhc roll includes 
in all eighty-five Members, ten Honorary Members, and twelve 
T^idy Members. 

Tiik Italian Government has commenced the ]ireparalion of a 
catalogue of the museums of Italy, a laborious and cosily under- 
taking, for V hieh it will deserve the gratitude of lovers of art 
of all nalionalilies throughout the civilised world. The issue w'ill 
be limited to two hundred and fifty copies, to be distributed 
gratuitously. I his number will certainly not allow of a copy 
l)cing sent to each of the Libraries and Mu.setmis of Europe, and 
the Italian GoviTnmcnt would do w'ell to augment it. I'he two 
voliitnes of this important work wdiich have already appeared are 
devoted to tlic Museum ol Turin, and include the Egyptian 
monuments and the first portion of the ancient coins deposited 
there. 
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SOME MODERN ITALIAN AND SPANISH PAINTERS 



II 

IlK influence of modern French art upon the contemporary painters of Italy 
is very strikingly displayed in the works of Signor All^erto I’.isini and 
Signor de Nittis. In fact, as was stated in tlie remarks accompanying 
the reproduction of Signor I’asini’s pictun;, I'ahonry in Syria} these 
artists belong, both by sympathy and training, U) the modern I'reiich 
school. 'I'he salient characteristics (jf .Signcjr I’asini's work, the success 
of his delineations of the varied aspects of Oriental life, and especially 
his delicate feeling for the most suljtle realities of light and tone, were 
noticed on the occasion alluded to sufficiently to render any further 
reference unneccfsary. The reputation of Signor tie Nittis is of more 
recent growth, and his work e.xhibits greater variety both of subject aiul 
treatment. Within the space of only .a few years his mode of painting has indeetl undergime three 
distinct transformations of style, which may be said to correspond in some degree with the artist's 
successive changei. t>f residence. A native of Darletm .and a pupil of M. (ieroine. Signor de Nitiis 
first of all installed himself at Home, and enrolled himself among the followers and imitators of Fortuny. 
His next departure was to P.iris, where he acquired more moderation and greater refinement, and 
thence he came to' London. He appears, therefore, by turns in his works as Roman .after a Spanish 

fashion, Italian or English with Parisian tendencies, and Parisian tinged with Anglici.sin. Opinions vary 
considerably in regard to the merit of his latest method, and as extreme instances of the «livergenc<- 
which showed itself in connection with four of his works. The Hank of Tn^iam/, Trafalgar S>/Ha.c, I'iccaililly, 
and IVishninster, the remarks of M. Paul Mantz in the Temps, and an anonymous criticism wliicli 
appeared in the Atheneenm, are striking enough to warrant cpiotation. 'I'he former authority th-scribed 
these pictures as “ landscapes astonishingly real in the light of their semi obscured skies, as well as in the 
successfvil impression of the busy traffic of the streets, the. omnibuses and cabs, ami the crowtl of 
newspaper boys and sandwich-men. England, if she has not already done so, ought to secure these 
paintings, for they arc portraits and in time to come will possess great histuric.il interest.” I’he 

* See “Art and Lsitprs," Vol. I. p. 434. 
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Alhcmcum, on tliu other hand, gives its opinion that modern Italian artists seem entirely destitute of 
any serious aim, that “their works can only be intended to catch the attention of the least cultivated 
tourists, hardly rising to the level of the copies of old masters or mosaic views of Rome of which 
i;v(‘ry visitor is exp(;cted to make some purchases,” and that in style they arc mostly feeble imitations 
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I^awii by A. Druti after a study liy J. dc Nittis for his picture of Westminster 


of the Fortuny -jhool, frivolous in subject and flimsy in execution. In regard to Signor dc Nittis the 
criiicisn'' is equally scathing. “ bor instance," the AthentPum goes on to .say, “Signor de Nittis, whose 
Roitd to hrmdisi shows he can paint neatly and carefully, exhibits a dozen daubs representing views 
of London, in which our women all look like denizens of the demi-monde^ and our men awkward or 
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ludicrous louts ; they aru always walking in thick mud, which also covers the houses and fills the skies ; 
w(; tlo not suppose that the painter intended these for caricatures." Of the types of English character, 
as rcpresentt;d by Signor de Nittis, the study for one of his figures in his picture, Westmimter, which 
we reproduce, will give an adaiuate itlea, and assureilly the St. James's Park can claim exemption from 
the; unsparing castigation administered by the Athemeum. 

Signor do Nittis may, with a greater show of reason, be reproached with having introduced into 
his Parisian paintings the grey sky with which his English experience familiarised him, but which is 
rarely met with on the Continent. In his Return from the Races in the Rot's de Boulogne, both the 



atmosphere and the sky are more English than Parisian, and one is tempted to ask what kind of 
.ispect he would have bestowed upon his Place des Pyramidcs if the heavy shower which makes it sf) 
muddy had fallen aiK r his return from England. The grouping in this work is conceived in the 
happi(‘st manner, die iiicturcs«|ue elements of the scene are most skilfully combined, and the artist 
shows himselt capable of entering into and bringing out the smallest details of reality without endangering 
the genei.ij impression ol his picture by a laborious ‘dulness of execution. Signor de Nittis did well 
to separate I'.msctlf Irom the: bortuny School, nor does he stand alone among his contemporaries in 
his viili.utary emanci[>ation from the trammels of ultra-realism. Signor Pio Joris, a pupil of the 
Ai.idemy of .Saint Luke at Rome, is another Italian painter who has broken away from the influence 
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of his early surrounding^s, and who already jjives unmistakable evidence of the true artistic tcMiipcranu-nt. 
His Via Flaviinia bears witness to a determined effort after an cffc^ctnal reiuhrriiis; «)f the sflowiii'' 
tints of the settinj^ sun in southern climes. The scene is a spacious roadway running between two long 
walls, above which appear shrubs covered with roseate flowers, gilded by the nxys of the sun piercing 
tlirough the trees surrounding the houses. A numlxer of small figures, tlesigncd with grace and rcifiniMiient, 
lend animation to the road and add to the gay aspect of the picture. The Return of the Orphans, by 
the same artist, is a still better example of his work. The effect is not so studied as in his Via 
F/annuia, but it is more just and true by reason of its greater simplicity. Here the sun has set. and 



THE I'LACE DKS I'YRA.MIliKS 

Facsimile of a drawing by Buhoh after his picture by J. de Nitti.<i 


the road, bordered by large trees, derives its light from the lingering glow of the fast departing twilight. 
Kilt though no ray of light serves to reveal the tint of the foreground, the figure.s neverthelc:ss jn-eser\«: 
their just tone and produce a very happy effecL The scenes depicteil is the return of a band of Juxenilr 
orphans from a walk in ch.arge of Sisters of Charity, whose modest and tranquil mien harnioniscts \m II 
with the sober colouring of the sky. A contrast is obtained by the introduction of some fashionably aiiinsl 
ladies crossing the road and mingling with the pauper-clad orphans, 'fhe \lramatic clement is con- 
spicuous in all the works of Signor dc Joris, who in that respect may be regarded as the most reinarkabh; 
among modern Italian painters. 
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N the ilcstruciion of the works of ancient art which went on under 
Theodosius and his successors, cupidity lent its aid to fanaticism, and 
directed its attacks principally ajiainst the statues in gold, silver, and bronze, 
which were imdted and converted into coin or ecclesiastical ornaments. As 
for the marbles, they were first of all broken in order to get rid of the traces 
of a proscribed, rtdigion, and many of them wert; subsetpicntly converted into 
lime. 'I'he great number of such works which have lx:en discovereil in the 
ct)ursc of the excavations made in Italy since the Renaissance proves how 
jjroiligious the (piantity must originally have been. The majority of thest^ 
marbles are copies m:ule. under the emperors for llic adornment of the palaces 
and villas of wealthy Romans, and this explains the frequent repetition of the same subjects, as well as 
their inequalities of execution which varies according to the talent of the copyist. Thus the Tarncse 
Hercules at Naples, which bears the name of the Athenian Glycon, is regarded as a copy of the 
original by Lysip[)»is, whose name is found on a similar statm;, but of inferiot execution. Tht: 
bas-relief in the Louvre, which r<;prcscnts The arrival of Dionysus at the House of Jearius, is also to 
be found in the Museum of Naples, as well as a very beautiful Greek bas-relief in the Louvre, 

called Antiope and her Sons, in accordance with a Latin inscription which is probably erroneous, as 
the bas-relief at Najjles bears in Greek characters the names of Hermes, Eurydice, and Orpheus. Minor 

«lifferences in composition may frequently be observed in two e.\um])les of one type. The Venus of Capua 

resembUis tiu*. I ’enus of Milo, but the greater inclination of the head, and the trace of the two feet 

of a chihl on the plinth, showed that she ought to have been grouped with Kros, and the statue 

has been restored in conformity with this idea. Again, three of the figures which ornament the 

beautiful vase of Salpion in the Museum of Naples are exactly reproduced on a bas-relief in the 

same museum. 

.Statues after the .Archaic style arc extremely rare in all collections, but the Museum of 

Naples possesses two very remark;.ible examples, an Athene and an Artemis} both discovered at 
1 lerculamaim. The Athene is in a fighting attitude, with upraised lance, and ^ the left arm protected 
by the (r^is. In spite of the marked movement of the figure, the drapery retains the symmetrical 
rigidity of its folds. 'I’his ri-gularity of disposition, which characterises the Greek costume in works after 
the ancient style, is seen also in the Artemis. When this statue was discovered it pre.sented numerous 
traces of colouring which, unfortunately, have in a great measure disappeared. Two statues of athletes 
known unde.' the name.s of llarmodios and Aristogeiton, may also be cited as belonging to the old 
(•reek style. Thr nomenclature is apparently correct, for two figures in analogous positions may be seen 


‘ .Sue “Art and Letters," Vol. II. No. 1. p.ige 7 . 
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on an Athens medal. A trophy representing a young female captive .seatt?d on the ground hetwei;n two 
maidens who support the entablature, may likewise be mentioned as a Greek work belonging to a trond 
epoch in art. An inscription in beautiful characters conveys the information that this trophy was erected 
to (ircece in honour of a victory over the Carians, which justifies the (‘.\i)lanation given by \’etruviii.s 
of the name of Cariatid<!S. 

In the great Republican period of (Grecian art, sculpture was almost e.xclusively rtdigious or athletic 
The religious statues were occasionally In gold and ivory, the majority being acroliths, small figures 
clothed in rich stuffs, who.se heads and extremities were either in metal or marble. As the ceiiln- 
portion decayed through age it seems to have been replaced by marble, thir original aspect of the figun* 
Ixang scrupulously adhered to. .As instances of this, we may (pioto the Athene of the Dresden Museum, 
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and the Venn- Heniinx of the Louvre. Statues of athletes were as a rule of bronze, whilst marble 
was chielly used in decpnitivc sculpture. It is extremely difficult to identify any statue as a jMirtrait, 
unless, indeed, ihe head happens to have been repe.atcd on a coin, but the admirable statue in the 
Museum of Naples called Aristides^ belongs to this class, whomsoever it may represent. The attitude 
and draperies strikingly recall the statue of Sophocles at Koine, but the head is altogether different. 

'rhe immense importance of the Museum at Naples lies undoubtedly in Its bronzes, some of cxceptioii.d 
dimensions, as for instance the Horses Head,^ of which we have given an illustration. The art «>( 
casting and working in bronze reached in olden times a technical ijerfjction, the results of which are 
evident, though the method of procedure is still a sealed book. It must have been very economical. 


* See “Art ano I.F.nn«s.’’ Vol. II. No. II. ^ 35. 


* Jbid. Vol. 11 . No. II. p. 35. 
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lK.‘cnu5c the ancients uncloubicdly possessed the secret of working the raw material into an insignificant 
thickness of m(‘tal, and also because the work of the handicraftsman was more simple and rapid than 
it is in our day. At all events, the constant use of bron/e, not only in sculpture but also in domestic 
an, can i>nly thus be accounted for. Hronze statues, and even statuettes, are luxuries with us, but at 
Pompeii, examph^s which are occasionally masterpieces have been found in houses of modest pretensions. 



ilKON/K BUST OK HKKACI.lrKj 

NatimiAl Musicuin of Najilrtk 


I'iverylwly knows, by the copies, if not by the originals, .some of the admirable statuettes in the Museum 
«)l . Naples, such :is 'j'/ic Dancing Faun, Victory, Alexander, The Amazon, and many others, of which 
exact reproiluciions, facsimiles rendered with marvellous fidelity, can be purchased at the Museum. 

Among the works of this branch of art discovered at Pompeii, the most remarkable is a charming 
-Statuette of a youth with his feet shod in elegant sandals and having a goat’s skin over his shoulder. 
1 he i.ioveinent of the right hand and the inclination of the head led Signor P'iorelli to think that the 

’ See "Akt and l.KrrKRs,’* VoL 11. No. II, p. 34. 




THE FAN: ITS HISTORY AND ITS USE 



OMRN lire armeil willi l:ins as inrn wiili swiinls. 
and s(>ini;tinu‘s iId mun.* c-xeciition wiili iIk’Hi." 
So wn)t(; one of Addison's corresjjondeius in llu: 
S/>ccla/or, aiul that he was in a position to speak with 
some show of authority on the subject may be assumed 
from the fact that, acccirdinj; to his own account, he h.'id 
erected an academy for tlu‘ iraininjr up of youno woineii 
in the exercise of the fan, accttrdino to the most fashion- 
able airs and motions that were in his tlay practised at 
court. In his opinion the fan was capable of bectimintf a 
reflex of the mind of its Avearer. “ Tltere is,” he s;iys, •' an 
infinite variety of motions to lie made use of in the lluitirr of a 
fan. There is the anjjry flutter, the modest flutter, tin* timorous 
flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Not to be tetlioiis, thiT*: is scarce 
any emotion in the mind which does not produce a suitable a};itation in the fun, insomuch that if i only 
sec the fan of a di.sciplined lady I know very well whether she luu'^hs, frowns, or blu.shes. I hav»: seen 
a fan so very an^ry that it would have been danjjerous for the absent lover who provoked it to havt: come, 
within the wind of it ; and at other times so very languishing that I have been glad for the lady's sake the. 
lover was at a sufficient di.stance from it. 1 need not add, that a fan is either a prude or a ccxpiette, acconling 
t«) the nature of the person who bears it.” His notion, only half earnest though it be, was shared in all 
seriousness, and to its fullest extent, by Madame de .Siael, who, in a letter to one of the Court beauties and 
wits of the time of Louis XIV. of Franco, declared that a Princess couhl be. distinguished from a Countess, 
a Marquise from a roturidre, by a coup d’Avnioit, adding moreover that no feminine adornment caiuld !»■ 
turned to such advantage as the fan, and that of none could so much u.se b«; made. As a matter of fact, iliere 
is abundant evitlence, even in the prosaic writings of learned travellers and antiquaries, to show that before 
the fan became known and wa.s adopted in .Spain, Italy, and I'rance, or in our own country, where the 
exigences of the linglish climate compel it to yieltl the pus to the umbrella as an out-iloor c«.)m|ianion, it had 
for ages been a feminine adjunct, a portion of 

Th' inconstant equipage of female dress,” 

whether for use or ornament, in India, China, Persia, japan, and generally throughout the Fast, as 
well as in South America. And it is only fair to add that it is never mentioned except in u rnis which 
are invariably appreciative of its importance and social interest. 
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Nor is the celebration of the fan confined to prose alone. Soame Jenyns, that “elegant and 
ingenious wriii r," the author of the Art of Darning, is especially enthusiastic in the testimony he bears 

to its mingled grace and |)0\vcr : — 

“ 1-iay not, ye fair, the pretty toy asiMc, 

A toy al once clis|)Uy’d for use and pride, 

A woiulroii.s engine that, by magic charms, 

Cools your own breasts and every other’s warms. 

What daring banl shall e*er attem]>t to tell 
The powTs that in this little weapon dwell? 

What verso can eY»r explain its Vtirious parts, 

Its mnn'rous uses, motions, charms, and arts? 

* * * * ♦ 

Jts shake triumphant, its victorious ela]), 

Its angry llutter, and its w'anlon tap?” 



FRENCH KAN, TIMK UF LOUIS XVI. 

Drawn by C. E. Wilson, In the Mylius Collection, Genoa 


Ciay, on the contrary, was afflicted by no such ncrvousne.ss, but boldly attacked his subject in true 
Virgilian fashion, at the same time displaying considerable knowledge of the historical aspect of the 
"fantastic engine’’ or “costly toy,’’ as he indifferently calls it 

“ I sing the gr.ir.cful toy, whose waving play 
With gentle gales relieves the sultry day, 

Not the wide fan by Persian dames display'd. 

Which o'er their beauty casts a grateful ^hade \ 

Nor that long known in China’s artful land, 

Which, while it cools the face fatigues the hand; 

Nor sh.ill the muse in Asian climates rove 
To seek in Hindostan some spicy grove, 

Where, stretch’d at ease, the panting lady lies. 

To shuii the fervour of meridian skies, 

While sweating slaves catch ev'ry bree/e of air, 

And with widc^spreading (iins refresh the fair; 

No busy gnats her pleasing dreams molest. 

Inflame her cheek, or ravage o'er her breast, 

But artificial zephyrs round her fly, 

And mitigate the fever of the sky. 

ft • « • 

St.iy, wand'ring muse, nor rove in foreign climes, 

To thy own native shore confine thy rhymes. 

Assist, ye Nine, your loftiest notes employ, 

Say what celestial skill contrived the toy; 

Say how the instrument of Love began, 

And in immortal strains display the fan." 


*’OkY FAN, riEKCEU WiT.-i FLOREATEb SCROLLS PAINTED WIIH CUPIDS IN A GILT CARTOUCHE AND FLOWERS 
Italian, ab^ut 1730. (South Kensington Museum.) 
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I'lach Df these authorities jiropoutuls a fanciful and elaborate theory of his own as to the origin 

of th<r f;in. and. bearing in mind the fashion of the time in which they lived, it goes without 

saying that both attribute it to a classical source. According to Gay, the inevitable Strephon, the 

Mrs. Harris of that particular school of poetry, took the absence of reciprocal .'iffctction in the breast 
of the 'gay Corinna" so much to heart that he comidained to Venus, and invoked her aid in producing 
some bright toy which might humble the fair one’s heart into love. The sympathetic goddess betook 
lierself at once to her bower in Cythera, and summoned her .ittcndant Loves to put into tangible 
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shape a scheme which had Ion;; employed her mind, no less a task tluin the manufacture of a fan 
after the fashion of a peacock’s tail. Tlu^ obeclicnt craftsmen at once comply with the royal 
cummatul. 

“ rhe master (?upid Iniccs out the lines, 

And with judicious hands the draught designs, 

'I'ho expening Loves with joy the model view. 

And the joint labour eagerly pursue. 

Some slit their arrows with the nicest art, c 

And into sticks cunvert the shiver'd dart ; 

'riie breathing bellows wake the sleeping lire, 
niow off the cinders, and the sparks aspire; 
rheir arrow's point they soften in the flame, 

And sounding hammers break its barbed frame: 

Of this, the little pin tliey neatly mould, 

From whence their arms tlie spreading sticks unfold ; 

In plaits they now the paper bend, 

And at ju.st distance the wule ribs extend. 

Then on the frame they mount the limber si-.rccn, 

And finish insl.mtly tlie new machine.” 

V^Tius submits her invention to the tas-sembled gods in Olympus, by whom it is approvwl, and 
ih(! dccreii goes forth that as orators by their speech touched the heart, 

“So shall each pas.sion by the fan be seen, 

From noisic anger to the sullen spleen." 

jenyns summons yKolus to the aid of the nymph of his .song, Lady Fanny Fielding, one of the 
daughters of the l^.'xrl of Denbigh, and afterwards Countess of Winchelsca, who is supposed to have 
complained one sultry day that the gwl would n<»t send on<! zephyr to her aid, nolwithslunding the 
passion with which s!iu had inspired him. So 

“ Hy love incited, and the hopes oi joy, 

Til' ingenious god contriv'd this pretty toy, 

With gales incessant to relieve lier flame; 

And call'd it Fan, from lovely Fanny's nanv." 
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attitude is that of one who is listening for some far-off voice, ami that it is intended for Narcissm 
listening for the voice tif Echo. Other antiquaries are of opinion that this charming figure represents 
•*a young .Satyr, or Dionysus himself, playing with a panther, but the animal has never been discovered. 
The head-tlre.s.s, formetl of a vine branch or ivy, is certainly an attribute of Dionysus, but whatever i:.\- 
planation may be assigned to the statuette, the purity of the lines, the elegance of the form, the simplicity 
of the attitude, and the earnest expression of the face, render it worthy of a place among thi; most 
l^erfect works of sculpture. 

Another bronztt statuette alxuit the .same size, also a masterpiece, but entirely ojiposed in charactt;r 
to the one already mentioned, is a Silenus, probably intended as a stand for a vase or a basket of fruit. 
The figure is bearing a sort of tray and seems to be staggering under the weight he has to carry. 'I he 



IIKMNZB FIGVRR OK SII.KNU:, 
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l<tft arm and shoulder are (devated to bear the tray, his head sinks upon his chest, and his right arm 
and right leg ire extended to enable him to keep his balance. Ills bald head is crowned with a garland 
of leaves and berries, his loins arc encircled with a cloth, and on his feet he wi-ars sandals. A snake, 
beginning to coil round his arm helps to support the tray. The contrast between this statuette and 
that commonly called Narcissus is startling, and furnishes ample evidence of the adaptabilitv of (*reirk 
sculpture, as wonderful in its realism as in style. 

Silenus is met with very frc<|uently as a support for goblets, di.shc;s, and Iiaskets, and he. also 
appears in the decoration of fountains. More frequently still, the fountains are ornamimted with figures 
of children playing with the dolphins out of whose mouths the water flows. Subjects an; also frecpiently 
taken from real life, as, for instance, in a charming statuette of a fisherman with a line placed at tin; edge* 
t.f a basin. But ancient art had no need to go outside mythology even in si;arch of familiar subjccls. 


Vl>L. il. 
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ami ihc majority of the statuettes found in such larjje numbers at Pompeii have a rclijjious character, 
rhanks to ilie variety of its divine types, polytheism could minjjle in all the aspects of life. Meals were 
sacrifices, and the ^od who personified libation found his natural place in connection with them. The 
statuelti.s of IltTim^s with a purse in his hand, equally numerous, are probably allusions to some 
successful coinim.Tcial operation ; those of ^tsculapius are votive oflerings for the restoration of some 
invalid to health ; those of Apollo and Athene recall the recollection of a happy inspiration or a sage 
idea. .-Ml sorts of private devotion concurred in multiplying works of art, for art was the natural form 
of worship and the outward and visible expression of religious sentiment. 

'file e.xcavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum h.avc brought to light another dc.scription of artistic 
production due to P.agan superstition, and so little in accord with our ideas and manners that the examples 
h.ive been very properly placeil in a room a|)art. There is no necessity for alluding to them, but as to the 
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general charge of a want of chastencss which has been brought against the ancients, it is refuted, so far 
as the Museum of Naples is concerned, by the very slight importiince which attaches to the secret cabinet. 
;is it is calhal. It is absurd to suppo.se that a starving artist could always be proof against the temptation 
of executing the commission of a depraved patron, aiul when we reflect that an Act of Parliament was 
nec<;ssary to purge our own towns of indecent engravings qnd photographs, the less we .say about the 
d« |)ravity of ancient taste the iictter both for our logic and our reputation. At all events, the 
insignificant number of such works discovered at Pompeii will not justify an indiscriminate charge of 
pruriency .against llu^ tastit of its inhabitants. 

Pagan society had its errors, but we also have ours. Suppose by way of illustration, that one of 
our towns were to be engulphed by a sudden catastrophe, not a fourth-rate town like Pompeii or 
fb.Tcul'iiieutn. but a large and wealthy place like hfanchestcr or Birmingham, or even London itself, 
and that th<‘ ruins of it should be discovered i.Soo years hence. Would not the excavators be forced 
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to the conclusion th:it art and the love; of the beautiful, which penctratetl tliroujjh «;very pore of ancient 

society, had but little place with us ? Art among the ancients was (.-verywhere, in privatt; as well as 

'public life ; statues in marble and bronze deconated the temples, tlteatres ami open spaces ; inside 

private houses each room was ornamented with frescoes and paved with mosaic work, and each article 
of furniture was a work of art, for among the tables, tripods, and lamp-stands iliere are masterpic-ces 
of elegance and taste. 

It may be atgued that Pompeii and Herculan«;um were places of luxury, carrying us back to an 
epoch when Italy was enriched by the spoils of the old world. Hut it is c'asy to reply that luxury 

does not always imply a sense of art, a fact of which our own day will furnish proof tmough and to 

sixin;. Moreover, we can go as far kick as we please in the life of anticpiity ; in every epoch of her 

history (ireecc; posse.ssed the religion of the beautiful, i\rt to the Greeks was sometliing more than 
a mere amusement and a charm in life; it was an instrument of moral education. Under one form 
or another it penetrated all classes, it elevated the level of intelligence, and conducted it, by tin; sight 
of what is beautiful, to the knowledge of what is just. The works of art are all that remain of a defunct 
civilisation, and it is as well that it should be so, for when we consider the ruins of Pompeii and l)y 
means of them enter into the inner life of the ancients, we are tempted to a.sk how much of our civilisation 
will ntmain 2,000 years hence, we are forced to recognise that man is only of account through his 
works, and that much, very much remains to be done by us if w'e would avoid a too .scjvere revision 

bi;ing made by the future of the favourable judgment we ourselves are apt to jKtss u|K)n the d;i\s 

in which we live. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF MICHAEL ANGELO 

I T was a favourite maxim with the late Alfred Stevens that 
art is one and indivisible, and that the true artist is he who 
brings to the practice of any single branch of the profession 
a knowledge and skill that are gained from the combined study 
of them all. He thought, and with justice, that architecture, 
sculpture, and painting can only attain to the highest point of 
development when they are exhibited in relation, and when 
the workman in each separate department welcomes the con- 
ditions and restraints which are imposed upon him by the 
ns.sociation of his own art with that of his fellows. This principle, 
as we know, was widely accepted by the great artists of the 
Renaissance, with whom the association of several distinct 
branches of craftsmanship w'as by no means uncommon. From 
the time of Giotto to the period when the genius of Italian 
art sank finally into decay, it was thought nothing extraordinary 
to find in the same person the combined gifts of the painter, 
the sculptor, and the architect. It was common also to exhibit 
an equal proficiency in the lesser crafts of the engraver or the 
goldsmith. Rut although such versatility is characteristic of 
nearly all the greatest names in the great schools of Italy, it 
rarely happens but that some one achievement takes precedence 
of the rest, and gives to the artist his chief title to fame. 
Michael Angelo, it m.ay be said, is the most notable exception 
to this gencrral rule. If we compare him with the two great men whose names are commonly bracketed 
with his, Leonardo da V^inci and Raphael, we recognise: at once a distinction in the superior scope and 
variety of his powiTs. Leonardo da Vinci took as wide an outlook over the field of art, penetrating 
with inexhaustible science; ;ind curiosity, almost every branch of knowledge known to his generation. 
His dr.iwings scattered in such profusion throughout the collections of Europe are the record of untiring 
r(!S(!arch and of in(;xhaiistible .speculation ; but when we come to the surviving monuments of his genius, 
there is no he.sit.'ition as to the category in which his name .should be placed. And even if the fruit 
of. the endless lalMiur which he bestowed upon the equestrian statue of his patron Francesco Sforza 
had been jirest;rvird, it would scarcely have ciused us to hesitate between his claims in painting and 
.sculpture. 1 hough his remaining works in colour arc few, and the greatest of them, the Last Supper, 
at Milan is irreparably iiiJunHl, Leonardo lives in the minds of men as a painter. With Raphael the 
({uestion admits of even less debate. His reputation as a sculptor rests chiefly upon the lovely little 
wax head at Lille which criticism no longer admits to be an authentic work of his hand, and though it 
could be provtxl to be genuine, and were ten times more beautiful than it is, it would not disturb the 
more solid tuundaiion upon which his matchless works in painting have established his fame. 
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But with Michael Angelo the case is different. His achievements in painting and sculpture stand upon 
a leviil of (.-(iiiality. Opinions may differ as to the .superiority of the one or the other, but as expressions 
of his genius they are both important and indisjienscible. The tombs of the Medici and the ceiling of the 
•Sistim; C’hapitl It:ap to the mind at once when we .seek to recall the image of the man, and to mea.sure 
his extraordinary powers. It would be impossible to leave out of count either the one or the other without 
hs.ling that <*ur estimate had been dwarfed and deformed in the process. At Rome he is before all things 
a painter; at I'lorence we feel that if he had never touched a brush there would still be enough to warrant 
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the place of undisputed supremacy which his name holds in the esteem of men. And there is this further 
remarkable fact in connection with his divided devotion to the two great forms of artistic pnictice. Not 
only d«» his sculpture and his painting make an equal claim to our regard, but the work in either kind 
sugge.sts th(t j>resencc- of the faculty that is momentarily held in re.serve. As a sculptor Michael Angelo 
constantly reminds us iluu ht; is also a painter ; as a painter he leaves us in no doubt as to his powers in 
sculpture. Tl.is may seem at first sight to be a fanciful description of his genius, but it can be shown 
nevertheless to characti;rize certain distinctively individual qualities of his work. Our present purpose 
is to treat merely of his art in marble and bronze, and to ]c<ive out of count the stupendous achievements 
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, of his brush, but it will scarcely be possible to appreciate the peculiar merit of Michael Angelo’s sculpture, 
or to make due allowance for its defects, unless we constantly keep in mind the fact that his invtrntiuii 
was almost equally exercised in the freer realm of pictorial design. 

• I he circumstances of Michael Angelo’s early training may be said in a measure to explain the 
versatility of his powers. Like so many of the great artists of Italy the study of his proft^ssion began 
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.'Ingi'avcd by Dumont from the maihlc by Michael Anj^clo. In the Natiaiial MiisiMim, Florence 


while he was still a Imy. It was in the spring of the year 1488, when he was only thirteen years dI 
age, that he was apprenticed by his father to Ghirlandajo, whose studio was at that time acronnu^l the 
best school of art in Florence. This step was taken much against the inclination of the eld(;r Uiionarotti. 
who did all in his power to divert the lad’s thoughts from art. It is even alleged that resisianr.; 
went to the point of blows, and that it was only after the display of an unusally prolongeil and stolid 
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determination that the boy obtained permission to follow his inclinations. In proof of the extent of 
proficiency already obtained by Michael Angelo even at this early age, we may note that his father 
signed a contract by which he was to receive an annual payment of a sum equivalent to lof. 'of 
present linglish money, — a remuneration which, though small to our notions, yet attested the fact 
that his services must have been of some value to his master. And, indeed, some existing examples of 
the (efforts of his boyhood show his facility in his art. The whitewashed walls of his father’s house were 
coviTcd witli his designs. At the top of a staircase in this villa the head and figure of a satyr drinking out 
of a cup is still shown as one of the great Master’s boyish attempts. The figure must have been 
retouched when his powers w'ere more matured, but it bears unmistakable evidence of the early manner of 
the Master. Whihi Michael Angelo w’as .studying in the workroom of Ghirlandajo, the frescoes of the 
choir of Santa Maria Novella were in progress, and it is not improbable that, in company with other 
students, he assisted his master in painting dtxorativc portions of the work, although there is no 
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apparent foundation for the story of his correcting the outline of his master's cartoon which had been 
given to him for enlargement. At all events, whether he managed to incur the jealousy of his master 
or no, he learnt much that was of immense value to himself, for he here had the opportunity of noticing 
the various preparatory processes of fresco painting, and so carefully studied the uses and structure of 
.scaffolding that we may even suppose this early training to have contributed to his subsequent skill in 
designing the scaffolding for the painting of the vault of the Si.stine Chapel. But while discharging all 
the instructivi; duties of a pupil's life in a Master’s studio, Michael Angelo still found time after working 
hours for experiments oi his own, and we read that about this time he painted his first picture representing 
the temptation of Si. Anihony. Besides this more important work the lad was constantly engaged in 
executing all manner of studies in pen, crayon, or silver point, by which means he laid the foundation 


of that cxtr-irdinary vigour and skill in workmanship which distinguish the smallest sketch from 


his hand. 





THE FAN: ITS HISTORY AND ITS USE 



HE frequent allusions to the fan which occur in ancient Hiniloo 
literature, the Mahabharala and Ramayana for instance, render 

it absolutely certain that its use was familiar in India at a very 
remote |)eriod. That it has fallen into disuse is equally certain 
from the absence of any mention of its manufacture in Sir Gcorjre 
Rird wood's exhaustive work on the industrial arts of India. In 
his Handbook to the British Indian Section of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, he incidentally alludes to it in a couple of lines under 
the head of feathers. At Poona, he .says, peacocks' feathers and 
cuscus are made up with lx:etle wings and spangic's into fans and 
mats ; and he thus, apparently, exhausts the subject. Neither does 
the Indian portion of the South Kensington Museum add much 
additional information. There is a specimen of a carved ivory fan, 
with a handle of the same material, manufactured at Subsanghar, Assam ; and there are two pairs 

of fans, similar to those mentioned by Sir George Hirdwood as being of Poona manufacture. One 
pair is described as “ Turned and painted sticks ; the mounts in the shape of a battle-axe, embroidered 
with satin, velvet, and spangles, and edged with peacocks' feathers. From S.iwunt Warn in the 
Uomb.'iy Presidency, Stick, 18*, Mount, 16' x The other pair is described ;ls “Painted sticks, 

hatchet-shaped bodies of coloured silks embroidered with btielle shards, 20” x lojl'’. ” None of these 
present any fc<*iturcs of .special interest, but there is .a Ian in the Prince of Wales's Collection which, 

though commonplace in appearance, has the merit of tlccidcsl antiquity. It is hearl-shapc<l, made of 

yellowish plush, and Was presented to His Royal Highness as a relic of the old Buddhist priestdom 

of Ceylon. It was found in a vault together with other sacred emblems or accessories, .ind w.as 

held in great veneration among the Hindoos. No d.ite can b<! .assigned to it, but it is doubtful 

if it can be older than the wooden fan, with the handle showing holes for feathers, which is still 

preserved in the Museum of lioulak, near Cairo. This iinitiue specimen was takem from thii tomb 

of Amen-hotep, of the eighteenth dynasty, or the seventeenth century jm'.. M. llugonnet, in a recent 
article on the Boulak .Museum, also mentions a fly-flapix:r ox JlabcUum, with a wooden handle covi rctl 
with gold-leaf and mounted with ostrich feathers, but he gives no indication .ns to its origin, or 
information in regard to its date ; he, however, si)eaks of the feathers as if they were still in existence. 
This fan is peculiarly interesting, as furnishing an additional proof of how fashion, like history, repeats 
itself. Steevens,— in his note on the passage in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Avherein I-alstalf 
says to Pistol, 

“ And when Mistress Bridget lost the liandlo of her fan, I look it upon mine honour thou liadst il not," 
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fjivcs four illusiralions of the fans in vojjue in the time of Shakespeare, which very closely resemble 
the oi«! in the Houlak Museum, excerpt in regard to the handle. In the Egyptian fan the handle 
is of w<x)d, and if Mistn^ss Bridget’s fan had been made of the same material, we may be sure 
that Pistol woulil not have taken the trouble to carry it off. 'I'he explanation of the theft is that 
in Shakespeare’s day the handles were either of gold, silver, or carved ivory. Silver was the most 
usual, and fans wen; consecpiently confmeil to the rich, for, as Marston pertinently inquires in one 
of his Satirci on the extravagant habits of some of the ladies of Queen Elizabeth’s day, 

“I low can she kcq>c a lazie serving-man, 

Atul buy a hoodc and silverhandied fan 
With fortie |Mmnd?” 

'Ihree of .Steevens’s illustrations, by the way, are taken from a work called Habiti Anlichi et 
Moderni dc tntto il Mundo, published at Venice in 1598 from the drawings of Titian and Cesaro 
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Vccelli, his brother. The commentator .adds that the fashion of wearing fans was in all probability 
imported, together with many other customs, from Italy in the reign of Henry VIII., if not in that 
of Richard 11.,- -a tolenddy wiile gap, it must be confessed, to be bridged over by a simple “if not.’’ 

1 he Greeks were certainly well acquainted with fans as articles of luxury. The Phrygian slave in 
the Orcslcs of Euripides, who narrates the deiith of Clytemnestra, was employed in fanning flelcn when 
the matricides burst into the unfortunate queen’s apartment. The slave describes his use of the fan as 
after a barbaric fashion, and the whole passage would seem to show that the Grecian fans were 
introduced from the h.ast, and that they were circular in form and mounted with feathers, probably those 
of the pe<acock, as described by Propertius — 

"I'aroHts eaudtt fiabeUa iuptrbi'' 

The Romans also called them nmscarta, from their being used to drive away the Hies from the 
dinner-table, and they are frequently alluded to by Martial and other authors under that name. Ovid 
uses the word Uddla, as, for instance, in the Ars Antaloria, when he recommends fanning as a gallant 
accomplishment, and also acceptable to the fair sex. 

Prof uit ri knui rfnhtm movhse taM/tV' 
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The word tahcUa, here used, has evidently the same meaning as flabellum, signifying a fan. In fact, the 
Jlabdlum seems to have been a labella, or thin boaril, edgecl with peacocks' or other feathers, and occasionally 
with variegated pieces of cloth. These were generally waved by the female slaves called flabellifera, 
whom Plautus mcaitions as forming part of a Roman lady’s retinue, or else by eunuchs, or young boys. 
Sometimes, also, the fan was made of linen, c:xiendcd u|)on a light frame, and sometimes of the two wings of a 
bird, joined back to back, and att;ichc<l to a handle. But it is equally evident from an allusion in the Eimuchus 
of Tcjrence that fans were made then, as now, of separate sticks, or Chorma could never, as he says he 
did, have peeped through them. If further proof be needed of the familiarity of the ancients with 
the use of the fan, Suetonius furnishes it wlitm he describes Augustus as lying in summer with the 
doors of his bedchamber open, and frequently in a piazza with water flowing along the place, and a 
person standing by to fan him. Cleopatra, too, during her passage on the Cydnus was fanned by pages 
dressed as Cupids; ami in very much earlier limes than these, the minions of the tyrant Aristodemus at 
Cuma; are described by Dionysius Halicarnassus as followed, whenever they went to the gymnasium, by 
female attendants bearing fans. 

Before (putting the subject of the fan as an adjunct to either dress or comfort, or both, in classical 
times, there is one other point which calls for remark. In ancient sculpture the figures are frequently 
to be seen with leaves in their hands, but it is noticeable that these leaves vary in form and appearance. 
Winckelmann, who must be accepted as a very reliable authority on such a jmint, gives it as his opinion, 
based upon careful observation, that these leaves do sometimes represent natural leaves ; but whenever 
the leaf is triangular in form, with one side folded slightly inwards, it certainly is a fan. 

In Turkt!y and Persia the fan is in daily use in the harem, but neither country can lay claim to any 
origimality either in design or manufacture. So far as P(;rsia is concerned, the chief honours of state 
appertain to the umbrella, and have so belonged for ccnturic.s, as may be seen by the sculptures of 
Persepolis, where the umbrella of stale invariably marks the prince, or chief, in a group of figures. 
Sir John Malcolm says that the term satrap is, apparently, a corruption of chatlrapa, or Lord of tfte Umbrella 
of State. At all events, this latter title distinguished one of the highest officers in the federal government 
of the Mahratta State, according to the same authority. 

On the cotists of Africa the fan, though u.scd, has no distinctive or .special claim to notice, though an 
anecdote is told of a Bey of Algiers in which a fan plays an important, not to say historical, part. It is 
narrated that on the 30th of April, 1827, the Bey struck the French Consul, M. Deval, with a fan of 
peacocks' feathers which he had in his hand, and that he refused to aimlogisc for the insult. The conquest 
of Algeria was the ultimate result of the blow! 

As an ecclesiastical “ utensil,” to borrow the quaint phrase used by Bingham in his Origines Ecelcsiasticce, 
th(; flabellum was known to both the Greek and Roman Churches at a very early period of their history. 
It formed a {lortion of the insignia of a deacon, who alone could exercise its office. In the celebrated 
Abbey of St. Philibert de Tournus, there exists a sphmdid fan of this description ; it is almost the 
same shaiie as that in common use now, but larger and with a very long handle. The monks of Syria, 
who w(;re devoted to manual labour, employed themselves in the manufacture of these fans — an occupation 
which was not disdained even by such le.'irned fathers as St. Jerome and St. P'ulgenciu.s, who arc both 
credited with having produced spticimens for the service of the Church. 

'I'he use of th(^ Jlabdlum. or pivlSiav, still exists in the Greek and Armenian Churches, but it disappeared 
from the Roman Church after the fourteenth century, at the time of the withholding of the cup from 
the laity. It is, however, still preserved in connection with the Sovereign Pontiff, before whom, on solemn 
occasions, two fans of peacock.s’ feathers are invariably borne. 
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[ I^MMIETRO stood mute l)erorc the woman whom he wor- 
KOPJi shipped. Now that slic would listen to liini he seemed 
BBKI at first to find no words. The voices of tlic inerry- 
*** makers, and the laiij’liter, and the sorajjinj' of the 
fiddles mingled in his cars with the gurgling sound of the little 
rill below. They all seemed to be laughing at him. 

When Fietro had first come to years of manliood his comrades 
had made fun of him, had said he was not as they were to 
whom love and wine and pretty faces were as inucli a necessity 


as the sun and the rain. Folk had all thought that he was a 
milksop, and even his old mother had told herself it was no 
sacrifice for Pietro to bide .single for her sake, since women 
were nothing to him. Then la Fortunina had come, and folk 
had laughed again, and had j said Pietro w*as no better than 
his neighbours. Cut Pietro rcas better tlinii his neighbours, 
although he was not a milksop. It wms not that he did not 
understand love, — it was that he had kept all his heart’s liloud, 
all his manhood, for one woman— .'ind she bc>cnd his reach. 

Cut now, to-night, for the first time, a wild hope was in him that 
she might fio/ be beyond his reach, and all the pent-u|i love and 
passion of his wasted youth .surged and boiled up within him till it 
clouded his senses and stunned his very brain to .silence. She 
turned her great black eyes upon him, and they seemed to eat 
up his soul. The fiery gleam passed into him and through 
him — as it had passed in that night six years ago. Only with 
a difference. Then it had been the arrogant look of a girl 
noting with triumph the ac(|uisition of one more admirer: now it 
was the look of a woman scornful of mere admiration, but full 
of possille tenderness— ad, son owful, yet strong. What did it 
mean? It held Pietro at ariirs length, and yet it led him on. 
For six years those eyes had shone like beacons before him. He 
had never hoped to reach them. He had thought they were lit 
for folk above him— ay, and had even burned themselves out 
for them — while he had stood below'. Hut to-night there was 
a gleam in them — a gleam strangely contrasting with the gloom 
of the past weeks. It inflamed the man to madness, and yet it 
frightened him. \\Tiat did it mean? Did Viitoria intend the 
light for a warning — or a promise ? IJe feared to learn. 

There was a silence. 

Then, “ Oh tell me, tell me cjuickly, what you have to say 
about the babe,*' ])lcadcd the woman again. 

It wa.s she who was the petitioner now ! 

“ Fortunina loves you,” faltered Pietro. “ No one but you can 

make her happy, and I ” he stopped aghast ! For at his 

first word Viitoria had snatched her hands wildl> from the 
bosom whose fierce throbbings they had been vainly endeavouring 


to repress, and wa\ed them ])nssiountely in the air with a gesture 
of angry disappointment. 

“ Fortunina ! ” she re[»eatcd, with .nn accent of desijair. “Always 
Fortunina ! ” 

•‘Do you not love the little one?” asked the man, dumb- 
foundered. 

“Ay, ay, I love her! (iod knows I love her -though I 
do not know why, but that 1 saved her life ! 1 love her, I love 
her, hat it is not that, it is not that ! ” She covered her face 
with her hamis as she stroke, and burst into subs. 

There w'as a [>ausc. Pic:ti-o was astonished, distressed. Cut 
pity for her sorrow' did not fpii'iirh the flame of love In his 
breast. It only kept it in abeyance fur a moment, while it added 
force to it meunwhile, heaping fuel on the fire. 

“ Do not cry, Viitoria,” lie said jiresenlly in low and lender 
tones. 

Alas, the gentle syinjiathy seemed only to choke the sjiiing of 
her grief with bitterness. Hastily .and almost angrily drying her 
e\ -s with her apron, she tiirned coldly aw.iy, and only said with 
a little shrug of the shoulders : 

p. “ .\y, you are right I Why should 1 cry? It docs no good. 
Only women and children v\y ; and, for certain, I am neither I " 
She laughed a very hard laugh :iiid moved away lapidly, with her 
long strides, back .again towards the throng of iiienyinakcis. 

but Uielri), wounil up at last to the pitch of confession, with 
all the actiimiilali J iiassion of six years tearing at his heart, was 
not to bo thus easily rebuffed, 'fhe reign of timitl discretion was 
past. He was |)repared to risk anything now'. Scorn, anger, 
derision— e\ ell public shame w-oiihl be welcome, rather than that 
he should lose this chance. It should not be for want of an 
eflbrt of his if he never secured that which he craved. 

“ Viitoria,” said he, in a voice that was almost comni.'i ruling ; 
“.slay I I have somewhat to say to you. You cannot go yet !” 

Still she lied, under the thick chestnut boughs. 

He maile one stride up to her, and grasjied her forcibly by the 
arm. She tried to extricate herself, but the grip was too close, 
and she stood still, but with averted face. 

“ I cannot lei you go, Viitoria,** panted he. “ I have walled 
six years lor this moment, and if I let it go you will never give 
me another. Do not be afraid. I am not going to hurt you ! 

“I am not afraid,” said she, with a strange, we’ d smile. 
“'I'he wood is dark, and I dare say you might kill me if y<>ii 
liked I For certain those yonder are too intent on their own fun 
to think of us. Hut I am not afraid. 1 have learnt to be .ifi.iid 
of nothing— at last.” 

“ Anyhow you need not be afraid of me,” resumed the man, 
relaxing his hold of her ann and gradually letting his fingers slide 
down it till they held her hand with a tender gr.is[». “ 'I’liai is to 
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say, unless love makes you afraid ~my oum love makes me almost 
afraid, to night ! Ay, you need not smile so, Vittoria. Ix}vc, I 
said. Tlic oM story that you have licard so often, is it not so? 
You are rightly named, there are few, incthinks, over whom you 
canncit win the vielory if you choose !" 

'riic smile— had it been a smile of triumpli indeed? — faded 
slowly from Vittoria s lips, and left her face wan and scared. Sue 
tried to withdraw her hand. 

“ Ihit never mind/' he w'ent on, “ I am not ashamed to be the 
last in your train of admirers. One so beautiful as you mmt be 
the goddi-ss of .all men, like the sun in heaven ; and who am 1, 
poor peasiint m-in, lli.at I should dare complain I All the same, 
I think, 1 was the first to love you, Vittoria — ay, and may 
be J have been the most constant, and the most fervent, and 
the lendercsl of all, in spile of iny being the last to declare 
myself. It is not always those who speak the soonest and 
ask the most who arc the most faithful. Ah, well, I liavc my 
turn at last, and since you belong to no one yet, it is not too 
late for a chance!" 

She groaned and turned her lic.id away, furllicr still from his 
scrutinising ga/e. 

Why do you shrink from me, Vittoria ? Why do you turn 
aivay? Am I so mean as tli.it in your eyes— so repulsive that 
you cannot even listen to me ? Ah, listen to me at least, have 
pity on me as much as that ! .After six years of waiting without 
hope, let me at all events try my chance of persuading you. Ay, 
six years ago, this very month, when you were dancing so wildly 
that your hair all fell down — beautiful black locks over your 
shoulders — and your eyes \da/ed, and your lujsom rose and fell — 
that was when 1 first began to love you I God ! bow beautiful 
you were I Vou lit a fire in my breast that night, though you 
never spoke to me, never noticed me, scarcely looked at me, and 
(lid not care whether 1 went or came, or even asked who I was ! 
'J'hat fire has been smouldering ever since, and to-day it has burst 
out into a flame. I cannot keep it down, Vittoria. If it ofl'ends 
you 1 am sorry, but you see, 1 cannot. J^ook how it makes me 
tremble — look, and have pity on me." 

lie knelt at her (eel now, and possessed himself of her other 
hand too, and put them both in his own hard, brown ones, and 
kissed them ixissionately twenty times. 

She was moved he thought he could sec it— for her bosom 
heaved a little. JUit it was only a sigh that escaped her lips. 
Yet she was moved. It was swe(?t to be loved like Ibis now, 
when she was no longer sixteen. .She was not yet so wan and 
changed, then, but that a man could still kneel to her. 

“ Vittori.!,’* he began ag.iin, “is there no hope? J am not 
wot thy of you, I know, but 1 have loved you faithfully. All this 
time 1 have loved you, and they those grand gallants whom you 
were so |)roiid of that evening — they have not thought of you 
again, it seems, for else why are you here as a farm servant?" 

Her eyes flashed now, and she turned her head towards him, 
ever so little. 

“ Whether 1 could have had gallants or no if 1 had wished, 
that is no busincKs of yours," site said, haughtily. “ Meddle 
yourself with that alone which concerns you ! " 

“ Ah, do not be so angiy, .so cold ! What is it to me whether 
you had lovers or no, so that 1 might love you I” 

“ Who says I had lovers ? " muttered Vittoria, still f ercely. 

“ No one dare .say so while 1 am by," answered Pietro, with 
some pride. “ 1 have told you, you mistrust me unjustly, for I 
would defend you against every calumny ; 1 have always stood 
your friend. Ah, I think you rcwanl me ill for some devotion 
which I have been able to show for you, poor jicasant as I am. I 
do ill to pray to you -it is not the way to obtain a woman, I 
know. Jlut I am nc: clever, I know no other way, 1 only know 
this way- - of telling you that I love you. Vittoria, think of it ; 
when 1 saw you irst I was a lad, and now 1 am a grown man, and 


.ill the time I have never thju^ht of any other woman but you 1 
Is that nothing to you ?’* 

She freed herself from him now by a violent effort, and tossed 
the importunate hands far from her. 

** You are right ; you do not know the way to woo a woman," 
she said harshly. “ You arc a fool 1 How dare you come here 
sw*earing that you never loved another woman but me ?" 

She stamped her foot, and her eyes seemed tp shoot fire. 

“Ah me. Holy Virgin, teach me what to speak," cried ixior 
Pietro, lifting his eyes to heaven. “1 know what you would 
say, Vittoria, but upon the truth of all the angels, you imagine 
what is false. She to whom 1 ought to be bound is nothing to 
me. God forgive me, T never loved her with one throb of my 
heart ! " 

“1 do not believe you,” hissed the girl between her teeth. 
“ Are your oaths, your sacred word to the priest, your formal 
betrothal all nothing ? Never loved another woman, forsooth I " 

“ I could nut help it. It was not I that did it, in truth. It 
was the I’revosto and llianca del Prelo —that old busybody whom 
purgatory punish for her sins I 1'hey made me believe it was for 
the child's good, and I love the child. And then it was as good 
ns done before 1 saw you again, Vittoria, and five years had 
passed and I thought you were dead. And when I did find you 
again you shunned me, or I should have broken with it even then. 
1*or, the Lord forgive me, I had you in my heart still, and should 
not have sold an cni])ty thing to another ! I was a good nuirriagc 
for a poor j^irl like the della Fontana, and she is thrifty, she cares 
for a good marriage, perha\)S even more than for an amorous 
husband. So I salved my conscience thus towards her. It was 
for la Fortunina’s good ! Pul now, God help me, la Fortuiiina 
does not like the wench. She loves you- she is right— so do T. 
And she will have only you for a stepmother; you heard her 
just now. Ah ; for the good Madonna’s pleasure, to help a little 
child who loves you and whom you love, if only for tiuit, listen 
to me!” 

“ And la Teresina? " asked Vittoria, .scornfully. 

“ 1-1 1 eresina ! I will buy her olf. lly i^iying money one can 
arrange these matters, 1 have heard say. Some one will tell me 
how to do it. 'riie gold is not bouglit yet, and lliat is the last 
])ledge, so it is the easier. The neighbours will de$)iisc me, and 
they will no longer .suy in the parish, * Pietro Paggi is a man of 
honour,’ but what do I care, so long as 1 have obtained you whom 
1 love ? What are the rest to me ? " 

“So you will buy off the della Fontana with money, and you 
swear you never gave aught to any other woman?” asked Vittoria 
again. But there was sonicll mg in her voice which did not 
sound well for Pietro, though he, poor soul, did not hear it 

“ Ay, upon my honour,” he s.aid earnestly ; “ the lionour of an 
honest peasant I ” 

There w.as a silence, in which Pietro fancied that the beating 
of his heart sounded above the running of the rill and the 
rollicking of the neighbours on !he green, nien Vittoria, looking 
him full in the face, said slowly, “ T will think of it.” 

Did she really mean to think of it? Did the image of the 
little child whom she loved and had saved from death, the j icturc 
of a quiet fireside where she would have rest at last with a kind 
and loving face always waiting on her desire.^ rise up before her 
and tempt her again .as it had tempted her before, when she had 
not known of the betrothal? Who can tell? Anyhow, Pietro 
feared that she spoke, as she had spoken so often, only in 
scorn. And when she passed before him slowly, as though the 
interview were at an end and she were going to leave him, his 
spirit rose up in rebellion. He planted himself in her ]i.ath, 
and once more .seixed her, this time by both wrists. 

“ You shall not go,” he said, “ till you have sworn you mciin 
true by me, till you have swdrn you will not give me the slip 
again 1 ” 
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He held her fast. They stood close upon the ridge of the 
little bank that sloped downwards to the stream. She struggled 
dtr little to free herself. Her face was brought dose to his, and 
her quick breathing fanned his cheek. It fanned the flame at 
his heart also. Holding her hands down with a grip of iron, he 
bent forward and kissed her on the lips. He had dreamed of 
such a kiss for six years, surely he had been patient 1 
But Vittoria cared little for that. She made no excuse. 

Coward 1" she cried, her lips trembling with rage. “Let 
me go I ” 

“ Nay, I will not,” muttered Pietro, intoxicated. “ Is it not 
the first kiss 1 have ever snatched from a woman's lips, and shall 
it be the last ? ” 

Ho tightened his hold untiljt was pain, but frenzy lent strength 
to the woman’s sinew.s. 

Liar 1 ” panted she, while she struggled with fresh energy. 
“ You dare to tell me this is the first kiss you ever took from a 
woman I \Vliat of Fortunina’s motlier? " 

A muttered imprecation was all the sound that passed J’ietro's 
lips in reply. For in his astonishment he had slaikeneil his 
hold, and Vittoria had released her hands. With one powerful 
blow die sent him reeling down the grassy bank into the 
streamlet below, and without stopping to look at what she had 
done, she fled through the trees back into the oiicn meadows. 


CHAPTKk XXIIl. 

A WKEK h.id passed since the day of the San Giovanni. Polk 
had been hack iit their workaday ways these four or five days ; 
all the brawls of the feast were settled and put aside, and even 
the wonder that had been excited by the fact that Vittori:i Vite 
had suddenly left her place and disappeared was beginning to 
lose its savour. Yet at the time it had stirred comment enough. 
There were a hundred stories afloat as to the rc.isons of it. Some 
said that the stranger was a lady in di.sgui.se flying from the wrath 
of an outraged husband whom she had that evening discovered to 
be on her track. Some said that she was a mere common thief 
escaping from justicu:;. Others had it that she was a girl of bad 
conduct, and finding San Bartolomeo too dull, that she had 
returned to her haunts in the town. 

But most people thought and said they had always been sure 
that the creature was mad 1 And a few again were certain that 
a love afiair was at the bottom of it, but did not know with 
whom. Several fellows had been known to admire the maid, and 
Pietro Faggi was not suspected more than one or two others, 
fiartly because he was a betrothed man, and iiartly because 
he was considered too tame a fellow to indulge in an affair 
of the passions. Besides, those who thought that Vittoria’s 
flight was the result of a love affair, thought so because they 
swore they had seen the maid standing like a ghost behind one 
of the trees around the dancing-ground at a late hour of that 
evening, and they said that her eyes had been fixed, like the 
eyes of a tiger, upon a knot of men who were laughing with “the 
American ” in a corner of the green, and that she looked as though 
she had seen one returned from the dead. To be sure, Bianca 
del Frelo was one of those who gave this version, and Bianca 
del Frelo was not always to be believed ; still, when one swears 
one haa seen a thing with one’s eyes, it is a confessional sin if it 
be a lie after all. 

It was a strange matter, but not stranger than some other 
things that had hap|)encd that evening. Truly it had been an 
eventful San Giovanni. For one thing, — suddenly, as he was 
talking with la Teresina, his partner, and, in fact, just after la 
Vittoria had been seen flitting past, with those livc-coals of 


eyes fastened on the festivities,— “the American” h.id quickly 
taken out his watch and had sworn that he had an npiiointnient 
in town that very night and must hasten to catch the last train. 
And he had actually h.nd his horse and cart out in a trice, 
and had driven like a madman down the dark road at thit hour, 
and had never come buck to live in his grand house since, but 
had only turned up at odd times and moments, one never knew 
when- coming and going as one who will not have it known 
where he is. It was very evident th. 1 i there was some grave 
passion at work here, and probably no affair with any common 
girl, but an intrigue with some grand town lady. 

And there was another tiring that had happened, stranger than 
either of these, anil that was, th.it Pietro Paggi had been drunk 
Yes, it had never been known to occur befure but this time 
it had occurred without a iloiibt. Pietro Paggi had been tipsy. 
Why, he had left Fort tin ina — that child whom he could never 
bear out of his sight — a good hour all alone on the green in the 
dark 1 Bianca del J’relo had found the poor innocent sitting 
there, eating hiT grief and resentment, and though she would 
not complain, like the proud little piece of goods that she was, 
it was easy to sec that Pietro had been rough to her. And then 
more conclusive proof still — when he li.id at last returned to 
her, those around had seen a great scar on his cheek, and when 
they asked him how he h.id come by it, he could nut tell. Pray, 
’ what more could be wanted to prove that a man had taken too 
tnucli ? And be had been out of spirits and ashamed ever since, 
just ns a man is asltamed who has not been used to tripping 
like that before. One of the neighbours, passing by his lands on 
the hill one day since, had seen Paggi sitting there beside his 
pick.ixe, with Iris head sunk in his hands, and apparently no 
thought of work in his head — he who was always a very devil of 
energy ! The neighbour had been (|irile frightened, and had 
wanted to fetch the cloctor, and hud asked liiin if he felt as his 
mother had done when she sat down to die. Rut Pietro would 
have no doctor, and had said that he was but troubled with 
thoughts for the future, which was to be comprehended when a 
iiiati was marrying and had a child on Iris hands bcforehaiul. 
So that the neighbour had been rea.ssnred with that, and, with the 
remembrance of Pietro’s necessity for a little shame and renior.se, 
had not given the matter further thought. Soon nobody gave 
the matter further thought, .iiid yet— though Pietro little guessed 
what the neighbours had been saying of him, and would probably 
have cared as little even had he guessed — his spirits did nut 
improve. 1 Ic had been to market, treading down his thoughts 
with the tramp, tramp, of his weary limbs over the weary moun- 
tain way of which he knew every stone. He had tried to bury 
gri.sty memories in the earth as he turned it over with his great 
pickaxe to sow some fresh crop, or loosened it gently about the 
roots of some tender plant ; he liad worked double hours, he had 
tried every means in his power to stifle recollection, but it had 
all been of no use. When darkness drove him home of an 
evening, and he was forced to sit awhile with his hands before 
him, all the bad thoughts returned with tenfold strength and per- 
sistency. He could nut even bear the sight of his little Fortunina. 
He would not take her up the hill with him, to watch him 
work and to pluck the wild cherries, as he always used to do ; 
and even when he was in the fields close at home, he drove her 
away to her little companions. Nay, he did not even always 
come home to dinner now, and had gone so far as to ask the 
foster mother to come and mind the cottage and the «. irild, and 
cook the dinner, pleading a press of outdoor business as his 
excuse. 

Fortunina's little heart bled sorely under this new regime^ 
but, with her usual proud reserve, she scorned to give any out- 
ward sign of her grief, and even went about whistling more 
merrily than ever, as if nothing unusual were happening. The 
shocks to her sensitive little soul had been many and sharp 
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during' these latter limes lull iht'y seemed to have hardened 
rather than to have softened it. 

At all events she sat composedly enough on the great marriage 
chest in the kitchen this morning, watching the foster-mother as she 
swiftly ironeil over one of Pietro’s c;oarsc linen shirts at the; table. 
The chiirc.h eUw-k h.id but just struck seven, and tlic last dro]js 
of the night dew still glittered on grass and flowers, but the sun- 
shine streamed brightly in at I he little casement window, and made 
the deej) oaken window-seat ami the stone door-.step both loo hot 
already to sit comfortably on. ''rhis was the re.isoii that Forliinina 
remained in the shade on the big chest. 

“Ay, a man must be clean on such an occasion," announced the 
cliilil, with the air of a matron of years’ standing, as she watched 
the woman at work. 

ISianca laughed. “ Well, of course, men flun’t go to Imy the 
wedding gold every day,” .she .said. “ Not but what I told Pietro 
long ago he ought to have been before — ^.'ind I don’t believe he’d 
ever have fixed to go to-day if it hadnH been forme ! He’s that 
lazy about alfairs of ihc kiml! Jliit on the evening of the S. 
Giovanni 1 said to him, ‘Pietro Paggi,’ I said, ‘if you don't fix 
the day this very ininnic to take that little della Fontana to buy 
her marriage gold, she'll be off the liargain, for llic Signor 
Am^.riotno is teasing liur dreadfully about your being so long over 
it ! She is of half a mind to serve you out, and then it'll all be 
to do .again,* .\y, that is what I .said, and then T fixed this day 
h)r him, for I saw he had sc:arcc his wits about him. That precious 
dad of yours w.is tipsy that night if ever a man was-' in spite 
of his gooil character in the parish. Coming with that cock-and 
bull story about having semtehed his fai e in a fall ! ** 

lUanca raised her vfm'e as though she were speaking to some 
one without under the pergola, ilut she was not - -it was only her 
usual way of talking, and she ilid not pause for any reply to 
her ([iiestiun, nor care to think whether or no the child understood 
her gossip. It was enough for her to hear the sound of her own 
voice. She clapped the cool iron down on the charcoal scxihUno 
that stood in the hearth, gave the wood fire a stir together with 
her foot to get the loose ends of logs well under the black jw^t 
that hung a- boiling, sn.alched up another iron, hold il to her dicck 
to test its heat, rubbed it up and down violently on a rag to clean 
it, and set to .it (he shirt again -all in .scarce more than the space 
of a breathing time. 

“Well, and suie thou art a lucky child,” she went on glibly, 
“to get such a steady, thrifty, tidy Iwuly for a stepmother, and 
1 good Catholic too — thou, that art nothing but a little nameless, 
motherless waif! And 1 advise thee to be better behaved to her 
than thou hast ever been to thy old foster-mother, little spoilt 
morsel that thou art I 'I’hy good father li.is done .all lie could 
to ruin thee, that ^Ve often told him ! Put what I say is, thou’lt 
have thy lesson to learn if la Teresina catches thee up to any 
of ihy tricks, or if tlioii d.irost tell her again ihoii lovesl lh.ii 
proud hussy of :i Yiiloria belter than a well-to-do honest wench 
like herself! .She’s not one to let biilliT melt in her moiiih, our 
Teresina, for all she’s so trim and pretty spoken.” 

“ 1 don’t prefer la Viitf»ria to her now,” said the child proudly. 
•• I don't love l.i Viitori.i any more. .She has gone aw.iy, .and left 
me, and never gave me the comfits she promised me. T’liat is 
not the way <uie should do, and I think no more of her!'' 

She tossed her he.id, and slid ilown from her seai, and went 
and put herself outside on the little terrace with her clbmvs on the 
stone parapet. She w:is crying, and she dul not choose that the 
foster-mother should see it. 

“Thou dost well," said Piaaca, slapping the shirt viciously 
with her hot iron, and turning dowr the points of the collar with 
a bang. “She wa.s a bad girl -as haiig*Uy as any lady, though 
any one could guess r,he line! leason to be ashamed of herself, and 
t<» liold her head low. I .old old Tonietta so, when she was vexed 
that the wen< v eni befere her time. I said, ‘ Vou’rc well rid 


of her ! ' Though, to lie sure, she ought not to have gone without 
a word of notice as she did. But 1 suppose she. had reasons 
of her own for needing to he out of sight and out of mind as fapt 
as she could. She was a real bad one 1 ” 

Fortunina said nothing. She had' nothing to say, for she 
understood nothing of it all. She only knew that Vittoria, who 
had always been good to her, and who, on tliat San Giovanni 
night had promised her comfits, and had spoilt her even more 
than usual— that Vittoria had deserted her, ay, and had caused 
her dad to desert her too I For had he not taken the way that 
Vittoria had taken when he h.id left her like that alone in the 
midst of the throng? She did not know why he should re(]uirc to 
go after Vittorin, but he had done it, and he had slighted her that 
he might do it, and she could not (pigive him I No — she could 
not forgive Vittoria either, for Vittoria had been false to her, had 
treated her like a baby in not telling her what she was going 
to do ! She had come to bid her good-bye, it is true, but she had 
not told her the truth. After she had been sitting there, dis- 
consolate and angry, upon the turf, watching tlie dancers for 
a good half hour, Vittoria had glided hastily up to her in the 
dark, and h.id stooped down to kiss her. And then, just as she 
had been going to say something, she had stopi)ed short, and her 
face had grown more tenible than even upon that day when she 
had spoken under the pergola about children who have no mothers. 
Fortunina liad been frightened, but presently— little exacting soul 
that she was — she had been angry. For suddenly— without a 
single word or look at her, with her eyes fixed uixm some one 
in the crowd, and still that terrible look in her face — Vittoria 
had slipped away again, round among the trees, and right away, 
and that was the last she had ever seen of her I How could 
she love Vittoria after that? And all the more when, ever since 
he had last talked with Vittoria, her own dad had changed 
towards her, and had spoken crossly to her I Yes — when he had 
come Kick at last that evening he had scarcely said a word to her, 
hut had only taken her sadly by the hand and had led her away, 
and he had been just as .silent and sad and strange ever since. 
She was altogether a very misemble and unfortunate little girl! 
Site pulled the blossoms of the gourds to pieces, and cracked 
the pods of the creeper on the pergola with a very disconsolate 
air. 

rictro came iij) the steps from the garden. He was in working 
clothes, and ennied his spade .and pic!kaxe over his shoulder. 
“ Well, cherub,** he said absently, as he passed in at the cottage 
door. “ Do not stand in the sun. It is hot, and thou hast no 
kerchief.” 

Put hortunina did not move, for he had not kissed her, and so 
she would not do .is she was liid. 

He went into the .shed and put liis tools away. 

“ Cuinc, you must bestir yourself,” said the foster-mother busily. 
“ Was it not eight o’clock you were to be with the wench, for 
the nine o’c-.lock train?" 

“Ay,” said Pietro, wearily returning into* the kitchen. 

“ I think you might have left work alone for this one day,” 
continued Bianca, “hut never mind, the more haste now, that’s 
all. Here’s a clean shirt for you, and a better ironed one you 
couldiri have had if you’d paid half a franc for doing it in Genoa ! '* 
.She gave a friendly pat to the comers of the collar ns she spoke, 
and folded the garment in the semblance of a lay figure with its 
arms decently crossed over the chest. 

“Th.ink you,” .said Pietro, *'give it me, I will go dress 
myself.” 

“Will you not eat a mouthful first?” 

“ No 1 had a slice of cold polenta at dawn. I want no more I " 

“The iiot is on the fire 1 ” 

“ I want no more I tell you ! ” He s])oku crossly, which was 
not usual with him. 

“The saints save us,” cried Bianca, “here's a crosspatch to go 
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swccthearring with I I’m glad I’m not the Tcrcsina ! Well, 
well, so long as you’ve your purse in your pocket I dare say she 
• won’t care 1 ” 

“ I dare say not,” answered Pietro dryly, as lie went up the 
ladder to the loft. 

“The maid’ll pay him out for it after she’s wed to him 
if he serves her so— ay, and jKiy the child out too,” muttered 
the woman to herself. “ Silly fool, he has the other in his 
head ! Well, well, let them all fight it out their own way, 1 
don’t care I I should just like to see Saint Peter with a good 
bullying wife to crack his soft head about a bit 1 He has lorded 
it long enough over of us all with his good luck in the land .and 
his thrift and his pious ways I And none so holy after all, with 
a bastard child on his arm from one ill-conditioned wench, while 
he makes the amorous eye to another as bad, over the very head 
of the girl he would wed 1 but la Tercsina will pay him out 
when the ring is well on her finger. She’s more than his match, 
for all her genteel ways. The Virgin be praised for that I ” 

Bianca bustled about noisily as she hurled forth her anathemas, 
and made no pretence of disguising her thoughts or even of 
speaking beneath her breath. Pietro up stairs and Fortunina on 
the balcony were welcome to know all that was in her mind if 
they liked. But Pietro had thoughts of his own that were 
|)oriilcxity enough, and Fortunina scarcely understood all the 
viciousness of which her foster-mother wr s capable, although she 
g.ivc her credit for a good share. 

'* Here, child,” screamed the woman, ladling out a basin full 
of steaming soup from the great smoking cauldron, “ have done 
thy noise, and come cat thy breakfast ! ” h'ortiinina stopped 
her whistling of Garibaldi’s hymn for a moment. She was 
hungry, but the fosier-inothcr was also ill-mannered. 

So she chose to wait till her mimsira was cold before she 
obeyed and then entered the kitchen wliistling carelessly as before. 

“ I'hou art an insolent br.it,” said Ilianca cufTirig her soundly. 

Is it for this 1 put myself to inconvenience and leave my own 
children to starve that I may render thee and thy dad a 
service?'* and she cuffed the child n^rain. Fortunina uttered 
no cry. She only looked up at her pcrsecutress with great black 
eyes where angry revenge glistened beneath the long lashes, 
'riien she sat down on the doorstirp outside with her meal. 

“ Upon niy word, you and la Vittoria arc a pair of you for 
ugly looks under the eyes, when you like,” cried la Bianca. 
“ One might almost fancy yoti’d c.'uiglit the girl’s ways from being 
with her so imicli I ” 

Pietro came down the ladder dressed in liis best. 

“ She’ll catch them no more, then,” he s;iid. “ I-.ii Vittoria has 
left S. Bartolomeo.” 

“I know that as well as you, and a good riddance too,” 
replied the housewife tartly. 

Pietro said nothing. Perhaps it was because be knew how 
to be discreet on occasions, or perhaps it w^as becaii.se the 
thoughts in his heart were too sacred and 1 <m^ heavy for Bianca 
del Prclo’s ears. He went out on to the terrace and stood a 
moment watching Fortunina as she ale her minestra, 

“ 1 am going to Genoa, Fortunina,” said he. 

“ 1 know it,” answci imI the child. “ With la Teresina della 
Fontana, to buy her the gold.” 

“ Ay, and when I have bought her the gold, Signor Prevosto 
w'ill soon marry us together, ui.d then la Teresina will be the new 
motlicr that thou didst ask me for I ” 

“ I do not ask for one now any more,” replied the little maid. 

“ iniinnurcd Pietro in .a low voire. Then he added 

pre^ntly, and there were tears in his voice — “Little one, ivilt 
pluck me a carnation from the window -|x)l for my cap?” 
Fortunina paused a moment with the wooden spoon in her hand. 
Then she ansirered with her eyes cast down : V No, I will not 
make- ihcc fine to go to Genoa with la Teresink The foslcr- 
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mother says she will lead us both a life when once she has got 
us, and I will not give Ihcc a carnation to buy her mih 1 ” 

“ Hark at the child,” cried Bianca angrily advancing once 
more to cuff her. “ Who told tlice to tell tales ! ” And she 
lifted her arm. 

” Nay, nay, neighbour,” said Pietro, quietly .st.iying her hand. 
“ I.et the child be. 1 hoed not her wonls ! Though God knows 
whether llicy be not true ones ! ” he murmured to himself. He 
took his hat from a peg on the wall. 

“Good-bye, Fortunin.i,” said ho. “Be a good child and 
obedient to the foster-mother, and maybe 1 will bring thee some 
comfits from town.” t 

“ 1 do not want any,” said Fortunina, .still as ungraciously as 
before. 

“ Well, well,” said Pietro, sighing a little as he passed out, “ then 
I need not bring thee any.” He went down the steps without 
turning. Fortunina looked after him, wonderingly, expecting him 
to come back and make it up. But he did not come back. He 
was really gone ! Ye.s, and had not taken a fiower at all, because 
her baby hand h.id refused to give it to liim ! She sat a moment, 
motionless, and the tears rose to her eyes. She could not cat any 
more breakfast. She put the bowl down, and went out silently 
into the garden, and from the garden slipped quietly into the little 
chc.stniit copse beyond the meadow, and there cried her pretty 
eyes red with very salt and bitter tears. 

Pietro — as he went along the road in his holiday suit — had 
no le.ss .sad thoughts than she to light with, though he could 
not cry away their burthen like a little child. 'I'o-day the die 
would be ca.st- - the betrothal completed — and never again would 
it be lawful for him to think of another woman than Teresina ! 
Yet, God forgive him, his heart was full of another woman still, 
and liow, in the space of one night, would he be able to pluck 
the memory of her from out his breast? Oli, if he could but for 
one moment have seen Vittoria only to have explained that hor- 
rible mistake which had arisen so inevitaldy in her mind ! Kven 
if it were to be of no use — if her heart were set against him for 
ever — it was none the less galling that she sluuild be labouring 
under such a dreadful delusion ! But she was gone gone again, 
his hopeless heart told him— for ever! When, briii.sed and 
stunned as much by the mental as by the physical blow nf his 
fall - -he hud picked him.scif up that night from the grass, Vittoria 
had vanished. And (hough he hn<l .sought her all along the lanes 
and roads, he could fii^d no trace of her ! She had left her tem- 
porary home without a word. When the stout old farmer- woman, 
in her fine c.lothes, had returned late from tlio meiryinaking, she 
had found the house door open and Vittoria lied. Her small 
[K)sscssions had disappeared — site h;id left for good. Aye, she 
was out on the world again, and for his sake ! 

In his utter desolation, and disappointment, and perplexity, 
Pietro hatl at last betaken himself for advice to the priest, and in 
the sacred precincts of the confessional bad told the whole sem-t 
of J''oitiinina’s jjaientage. He liad some moral scruples about 
continuing the alliance with la Teresina when his heart was .all 
given to another. But the old Prevosto, though he considered him- 
self a poet in his way — as befitted almost the only man who could 
read and write in the paiish had little syni|nitby with affairs of 
sentiment. The WTong w'hicli he would actu.ally ilo the girl would 
anyhow be less than the wTong she supposed him to lie doing her 
by the presence in her new home of her liuskind’s b:istatd c liild. 
ICven the priest did not advise truth on this miittLi*, fur fear 
Tercsina might not consent to keep the brat at all. .Xml as for 
Vittoria, when Pietro told him of the luckless misunderstanding 
which liad so cruelly extinguished the last lay of hope in his breast, 
the old man had laughingly called him a fool, and had sworn that 
it iva.s the best semce his little foundling had ever rendered him I 

“ No, no, Pietro,” he had .said, “ do not let ihi.s marriage .slide 
either for scruples or for sentiment I La Teresina is a clean, 

N 
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honest wench, and will luing up the little one properly. The 
other (lod forgive her, she never came to confession here— h.is 
a p.nir of fine eyes, and, I dnuht me, hut little else good behind 
them ! Heaven forbiil I should judge the poor soul ! She locked 
her secret in her own breast, ami if it bring her to |»erdition un' 
roiifessed, ’twill be the worse for her 1 But, upon my soul, though 
charity would have ki*p! me from hunting her out, I can but praise 
( lod she has left my parish 1 'rherc, go to ! As for scruples — 
why, 1 dare sw'car la Teresina takes thee for interest, anil not for 
sentiment citlier ! But she is wise, as it is fitting one should be 
ill tliis world ! So buy the gold, my son, and fix the wedding 
day.” 

And poor Pietro had neither rotirage nor heart to handle the 
matter boldly for himself! Since Vittoria was lost to him, what 
did it signify? lie might as well stand well with the parish, at 
least I Me tried to tell himself it was no worse than it was before 
— that he Itad always known Vittoria would never be his, and yet 
that he would have to wed for convenience I ICvcn if he found 
her and could tell her the tiiith about h'ortiinina, she would be as 
likely as not to spurn him again as clay beneath her feet, just as 
he had always told himself she must do. 

But he deceived himself. It was worse than before ! For the 
memory of wonls spoken is stronger than that of sighs scarce 
breathed in the imagination, and the thought of a kiss on the 
lips more burning than any fancies niirtiired secretly in the heart ! 
Sometimes he tried to believe the insinuations of the Prevosto 
and otliers—tried to bury his star beneath the clouds of di.sgracc 
at which many would hint. But this, alas, if he liad been able 
to succeed in it, would have been the worst course of all ! 1 o 
believe her whom he adored unclean and sullied by the vile world 
would have tirokcn his heart indeed ! No she should still live 
in the heavens as a star in the night of his .soul, and he would 
try and forget that he had ever dragged her down to earth for a 
moment to lie defiled — he regretted it now ! -by a kiss from his 
lips of clay. Still from on high she should illumine his darksome 
way while he sunk to the level of an everyday, prosaic life. Alter 
all it was but what every man h-id to fall to — a marriage of con- 
venience after a youth of tender passages and who w^as he, 
poor illiterate peasant, that he should demand more ? He thought 
he would not have complained if he had had his love j)assage to 
the end like other men ! 

All these things he thought over again this morning for the 


twentieth, nay, the fiftieth time, since the day of the S. Giovanni, 
a little week ago. And with the last thought and the last sigh 
he came to the path leailing up to la Teresina's cottage. • 

The CampaniU began to growl out its eight strokes above his 
head as he crossed the piazza of the church, and sounded the last 
as he set his foot on the wooden bridge that was flung carelessly 
across the little torrent. He climbed the steep clay path under 
the chestnut trees the faster, for Teresina did not love to be kept 
waiting. 

The way ground up the side of the hill, above the stream that 
gurgled pleasantly in the gorge below. It skirted the confines of 
the sacerdotal garden, and tlic old priest shouted out his cheery 
good morrow as he inspecied his crops on the hill. Good luck, 
Pietro,” said he, across the low stone wall, “keep a merry face and 
thou wilt be rewarded.” 

Pietro nodded and smiled a little, though it was small hope he 
had of lieing rewarded. Yet his betrothed was a comely lass, a 
very comely lass, as she stood this morning on the little terrace of 
a cottage not a hundred feet higher up. Tlic cottage had a 
thatched roof like its neighbours, but the roof was whole, and 
some of the windows had rough [lanes of glass in them, and 
altogetlier the place betokened it the habitation of cleanly and 
thrifty folk. A large walnut tree overshadowTd it, under whose 
eaves rows of golden maize-concs hung to dry, while flat Ixiskcts, 
some full of the yellow grain, and some of red wild cherries, lay 
on the parapet of the terrace in the blazing sun. And all this 
order was '1 ercsina's doing, fur her mother was aged and more of 
a rare than a help. 'Phe cow that lowed and the goat that bleated 
in the stable would never have been kept but for her economies. 
She would make a good wife. She must have been astir with the 
sun this morning, reflecled Pietro, to get houseliold work done, 
and herself so well accoutred in stuff dress and silk apron, .and 
genteel jacket and snowy veil over all, spick and span and ready 
waiting by eight o’clock. 

If he had known the truth, he might have said astir with the 
dawn, and not only with the sun. For, had he chanced to come 
by that way two hours earlier, he might have seen another figure 
beside (he figure of his dainty bride, under the spreading walnut 
tree, and he might have heard some words which would perhaps 
have astonished him. But Pietro was not suspicious — i)crhaps he 
did not love well enough in this instance to '-e cither suspicious 
or jealous -and Teresina managed her affairs well. 


(To be eoMiitiueif.) 



THE COSTUME SOCIETY' 


N starting a jiublication society for the illustration of 
historic custumci we arc met at the very gale of our 
field of operations, by the assertion that there is 
already an abundance of books on this subject So 
great indeed is the niinibcr of works wherein costume is 
illustrated, that it*would lengthen these notes unduly to enumerate 
them. The most elaborate and remarkable of this class of books 
owe their origin to foreign countries, and particularly to 1 Germany. 
In England, we have but few special works on costume, and these 
are neither extensive in range nor invariably accurate in detail. 
Fairholt and Planchd are, 1 believe, the only men who ever 
attempted to cover any con.sulerable area ; and the illustrations of 
these works are not always such as the artist and the antirpiary 
require. Other books there are, far better as regards cpiaiity and 
truth of illustration ; but these are limited in r.ange and cinbrac.e only 
certain branches of the subject. For example, we have Meyrick 
and Hewitt for armour, Pugin and Marriott for ecclesiastical 
costume, Hope and Hamilton for classic work, and books limited 
to particular soiircc.s, such as I]ouleir.s and Waller’.s brasses, 
Stuthart’s monumental efiigics, Henry Shaw’s dresses and 
decorations, Tarver and [.onsdale's medi:eval coKluinc including 
the five plates publisd^ed by Williinn llurges, the fac-umihs of 
Queen Mary’s psalter, the Cutbbert Roll, Caedmon’s laraphrase, 
fkc., not to mention the numerous illustrations that occur in the 
Afr/ttno/o^M, the published proceedings of .Irchieologicral Societies, 
and various periodicals. It i.s in this incomjdele and disjointed 
condition of things, and because of numerous omissions and 
errors that have crept into .some of the mos^t elaborate of tlKse 
illustrations, where the work of the «-.opyist or artist has not been 
properly supervised or verifu-d, that we see occa,ion for the 
establishment of a society wlio.se researches shall not be confined 


to any period, nor limited to any particular source. 'The evolution 
of co.stume in our own country will always necessarily be iippi-r- 
mo.sl ill our thoughts; but for no ])arti('ular century or lime shall 
w'c claim a special privilege, ^'he sources to which we shall go 
for illustration will include everything belonging to the period 
illustrated that can be said to bear upon our work ; sculpture and 
modelling of all kinds, engraving, painting, drawings, prints, 
embroideries— in a wtird, all the arts that exhibit costume will be 
laid under contribution ; and, above all, the costume itself, wherever 
it can Ik: found, and the many personal ornaments which enrich 
the museimis of the world. 

To acomplish this, c<»<.ii*eralion outside as well as inside the 
society is iieces.sary : but it should be clearly understood that the 
first condition to lie complied with, before any dniwing can be 
accepted for publication, is that such drawing .shall be signed by 
some expert, or experts, certifying to it.s fidelity. 

As to the drawings themselves, we should be careful to remember 
that we are a scientific society for the piirt»ose of research and 
teaching, and not for the jiurpose of issuing iiretty ])ictures. Our 
chief aim should be an accuracy that conveys itself. In copying 
ixiintings, or in drawing sculpture, involving costume, etched-in 
shadows and tones often conceal important fads. 'I'o enlarge the 


minutely executed miniatures of the past, so as to show clearly all 
the details of the dress, and to do this in as simple a way as 
p().ssible, seems to me more desirable than to elaboiate efieets, or 
labour to reproduce exactly the eunventionalities of drawing or 
attitude ; for, indeed, the exaggerations of early conventionalisms 
.arc often very misleading. 

We pru])Osc to give drawings from original sourc^es only. 
Copies of e.Dpies are so tonnnon, that 1 venture to add what 
may .sound like a tinism, tliat a picture of a.d. 1500, of a gentle- 
man in the dress of 1500, is an original source; but an engr.iving 
of it ill iSoo or even in 1600 is no authority in our sense — at least, 
not until some of us have compared the eiigr.iving with the picture 
and are prepared to certify its accuracy. 



SiH'ciaieii illustration reduced from tlic original 


All this should be made manifest in our work ; for apart from 
it we have no motive to exist, nor can we hope to be better than 
tho.se who have already laboured in this field. 

It is mainly tben on these two feature.s of certified accuracy and 
direct vi:rification by reference to the originals our claims for 
public recognition depend ; nevertheless, what is called a free 
and artistic rendering ” is only objection.nble when it fails to render 
the facts a result not entirely unknown in certain costly w’orks on 
this, and, indeed, on other branches of art. 

For example: In a MS. poem of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, now in the Dritish Museum (Arundel, 3S, fol. ;^7). there is 
a fine portrait of King Henry V. drawn in gold and colour, which 
has been engraved mure than once, and ne.'irly always with errors, 
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chief of which is the omission, in the engraving, of the strip of 
ermine on the breast that serves as a trimming to conceal the line 
of fastenings. Uns error is the result of a curious mistake in the 
original, where we sec that the old illuminator, after having drawn 
the outline of the ermine, has either forgotten to paint it, or the 
brush has slijjpcd over it in painting the blue robe ; for we can 
easily see the drawing of the fur beneath the blue. 

Aiiother author, in a more carefully prepared work, though avoid- 
ing in liis illustration of the same subject the error just mentioned, 
shows four small figures, having a general apiH;arancc of Jar-simile 
in ccjlour, of an initial in a late thirteenth century MS. in the Hritish 


and even colour sometimes, though fortunately in rare instances, 
has been applied long after the date of the original drawing, and 
is consequently valueless as an authority. 

Again, as u rule, costume should he drawn in its entirety. 
Fragments arc bewildering, except when given in explanation of a 
fulMength figure ; one feature belongs to one kind of dress, another 
to another, and the custom of showing det.ichcd bits — a hat here, 
and a hoot there — is not the best way to further a complete and 
scientific knowledge of historic costume. I think, too, it will be 
well to keep most of the figures on such a scale (say eight inches) 
as will enable us to see clearly the details. Where, however, the 



Museum (Sloanc, 2435, it»l. 2.^). These four little figures exhibit the 
habits of the i)coplc in spring, summer, autumn, and winter ; .ind 
we learn from the fastenings clearly, almost coaisely, shown on 
two of them in the manuscript — how those spring and winter 
coats were put on. In the published copy these fastenings are 
entirely omitted. 

Then, although it is to he hoped coloured plates may 
occasionally l»e given, we c.innot close our eyes to the fact that 
as a rule sculpt uro is wiihoiil coUmr, ;iTid that some of our most 
important MS. drawings, especially of early mediaeval costume, arc 
in outline only, as in Matthew l*aris*;i Lives of the two Offas\ 


original is near this scale, and not too grotesque, nothing is gained 
by enlarging, and it will be better to give it in facsimile. As part 
of our proposal, each illustration will be accompanied by a brief 
note or description of the source from which it is derived, and, 
where considered necessary, by certain explanatory remarks. 

To avoid as much as possible chances of misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding that beset new ventures of this sort has 
l)cen niy object in putting down tliese few notes, and I trust that 
no opinion has been here expressed which is not shared by all 
competent artists and antictuarics who arc students in this branch 
of historical illustration. 
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B HE '{Sampson Low & Co.) of M. Charles 

Yriarte forms a worthy and welcome companion to 
the elaborate work on Venice by the same author. 
Those who are familiar with the earlier publication 
willlMS prepared for the sumptuous splendour of the volume under 
review, for the richness and variety of its illustrations, and for the 
Ciirc and thought so lavishly bestowed upon the adornment of the 
printed text. Nor will they need to be assured of the solid ex- 
cellence of M. Yriarte’s litemry labours. To treat such a subject 
with due regard to the cLtirns of scholarship and the requirements 
of popular taste is not indeed an easy task. Florence, during the 
nio.st interesting period of its history, w.is in truth the centre of 
civilisation. Tn the earlier movement of the Renaissance, its 
citi/.cn.s held in trust the intellectual fortunes of the world. In art 
and literature alike, Florence gave a decisive character to European 
thought and imagination, and in the story of its growth, its mag- 
nificence, and its decline we have therefore a record c»f events 
that far transcends the interest of loot history. Hut this very 
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richness of material only increases the difficulties of the historian. 
It is impossible within reasonable liiuits to e.xliaust the interest of 
the varied aspects under which the subject jjrescnts itself lor 
examination and study, .and yet it would be hazardous in such a 
work as M. Yriarte has undertaken to leave any of them wholly 
unnoticed. These elements of embarrassment which are inherent 
in his theme may be said to afford the measure of the author's 
success. Armed with a wide knowledge of his subject, he has 
been able to select with contidence and right judgnieiU the points 
that best deserve full and detailed consideration. His narrative 
is therefore comprehensive without being superficial. In obedi- 
ence to the special purpose of the work, it deals more particularly 
with the artistic progress of the city ; and here, ;il every turn, the 
descriptions in the text are appropriately suppleinenlcd by apt 
and admirable illustrations. Even in the earlier portions of the 
volume, which treat of the political and social life of Florence, 
the surviving monuments of art arc found of constant service in 
giving point and intere.st to the story ; and it is evident that no 


labour has been spared in the effort to enliven the general record 
of historical events by refereiRe to eminent individuals, wliose 
portmits arc preserved either on the medals of the period or in 
the works of celebrateil painters and sculptors. 'Fhe section 
devoted exclusively to the consider.ilion of l•‘lorcntine art c (un- 
mences with some account of the existing remains of F.tnisc.in 
sculpture. Ilut this is merely introductory, and, in treating of the 
subject in its more modern asi>ecl, M. Vriaiie ilisiribulcs his 
material into three princi[Kil divisions. The “ Munnments of the 
City” give occasion for the discussion of Florentine an hileclurc, 
and for a description of the achievements of Arnolfo, (liotto, and 
Taddeo Gaddi. Next follows a more cxhaiisiive and nieibodical 
account of the gradual development of Floreniine sculpture, iind 
this chapter, both in point of literary excellence ami beauty of 
illustration, may be reckoned the most iiiiporiant in the volume. 
We may notice especially the plates after Ghiberti, Orcagna, 
Donatello, and Mino da Mesole. .\ history of p:iinting, begin- 
ning with artists of the tw'clfili century and clo.sing with a notice 
of Carlo Dolce, apjiropriately concludes a volume that will surely 
take r.ank as one of the handsomest art books of the year. 

It is not at all likely that .any reader of Dr. Diessi'i's work on 
Japan: its Archihrinre, Art, ami Art Mannjaitnns, piililishcd by 
Messrs. Longm.ans, Green, & Go., will accept bis view that an 
apology is needed for this mldilion to the number of books on 
Japan. Dr. Dresser is, according to bis own .account of him- 
self, a specialist- an architect .and ornanicntist by piofcssicin, and, 
having a knowledge of many manufacturing jikk i sses, lie weiit 
to Japan to observe what an ordinary visitor would nattii.illy 
pass unnoticed. We may as well say at the outset that In* 
succeeded in doing what he went lo dp, and though, so far as the 
people arc concerned, he Lays himself open to the charge of 
having put on rose-coloured .spectacles, or wli.itevcr may be their 
Jap.inesc equivalent, from the moment he caught sight of Fiiji}ania 
until it was finally lost to his view, with an occasional relapse to 
the naked eye when his thoughts turned homewards, he has 
nevertheless given an account of the speei.d objec ts of his tiip 
wdiich l)e.ars on the face of it the impress of acc iiracy and re- 
liability. It must not be .siijipuscd from this that Dr. Dresser has 
compiled a cut-and-dry ret:ord of the variou.s industries of Japan, 
or that he has taken advanl.ige of what would liave been a 
legitimate opportunity for the display of bis knowledge of 
Icchnic.-d del.iil ; e:i tin* rccntmry, his work is eminently readable, 
.md it is only after one has expeiieiiced the enjoyment of re.-idlng 
it that one awakes to the fLict that instruction as well as ainii.se- 
mciil has resulted from its perus.il. His opinion of the Japanese 
is a confirmation of the gener.iily cntert.iined notion that they are 
not an inventive race, notwithstanding their ingetiiiily, but that 
their cjuickness of perception and wonderful manual dexlcrily 
enable them to improve while they imitate. '1 he use of the past 
ten.se would be more .'icciirate perhaps, for all that is .'idniiraMe 
in Japanese art is essentially old. “ I have learnt," says Dr. 
Dresser, in describing a visit paid by him to Nar.i, the home of 
the Mikado's rare treasures dating from the eighth (entury, *Mh:il 
more than a thousand years sinee fabrics were made winch so c losely 
resemble the finest works of Arabia during the last two or ihu e 
cenliiries that the one c.in .scarcely be told from the other. I have 
found that (Chinese embroidery was ns perfect twelve himdicd 
years since as it is now, and that the patterns on Indian Libiii s 
were in style the same as those produced in the s.amL- country 
only fifty ye.ars since, but imrer in form, better in ilcsign, and more 
beautiful in colour ; .and that the art of felling and giving p.attern 
to felt was better understood at the lime when the .Saracens were 
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c()n«|uering Spain than it is at the present moment.*' Dr. Dresser's 
experience is the same i»i reg.ird to the nianufactiire of metals, 
the forming of enamels, wood-carving, and srul|)turc, both in 
China and Japan ; in short, it is conclusively proved by the 
Nara Collection that twelve humlrecl years have passed over the 
l<^steni World without bringing about any great improvement in 
most of the manufactures ; and that retrogression, rather than 
advaiiceineiil, is a|)paienl in very many of them. We would 
gladly dwell at greater length on tliis most valuable, most in- 
.stnictivc, and most interesting book, but want of sj^ace prei ludes 
a longc^r notice. That it will be an authority on the subjects of 
which it treats is almost certain; that it will well repay j)erusal is 
]K)sitivc:ly so. 

ISesioks a couple of volumes of Fahy TaUs by Hans Christian 
Andersen, illustrated by the facile penc il of the lady who is 


The figure subjects and the tasteful initials in this really exquisite 
volume, l)y Mr. W. Small and Mr. W. 11. T. Bool, are worthy 
companions of Mr. Armstrong’s drawings. The one we reproduc-* 
represents tlie key-note of the story, the first meeting of John 
Rule] and Lorna Doonc, the earliest dawn of that strong and 
enduring love whic:h runs through the romance with ever in- 
creasing tenderness and charm. It is difficult to single out any 
IKirticiilar example of Mr. Armstrong's skill, so universal is their 
excellencx*, but Oare Valley," “ Dunster Castle,** and “ Porloch 
Bay,” will yield lo none in their jiicturcsquc attraction. 

English Rustic Pictures^ by Frederick Walker and G. J. Pinwcll 
(Routlcdge and Sons), is a reissue, in a luxurious form, of chosen 
engravings from the designs of two gifted artists whose influence 
still survives in our school. Walker's originality is nowhere more 
decisively expressed than in the exquisite work which he executed 
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]ilcased to conceal her ulenlily under the initials F. V. B., Messrs. 
Sampson Diw, Marslon, vV Co. Iwive issued a new edition (»t 
Mr. R. D. Black more's Lonia Docne^ which thoroughly deserves 
the title dV luxe which is attached to it Jf it be true, as was 
.said to the author, that “ hirua Doone to a l.)cvonshire man is as 
good as Devonshire cream, .duiosl," he may re>t .assured that it is 
equally as palatable lo multitudes who have no connection what- 
ever with the “ west coimlree." To those, and there can be liul 
few, W'hodo not know Mr. Blai kinoie'-i best work -no slight praise 
considering what good work he Ii.s!? done it will come in its new 
guise iindirr most favourable aii.-^pii .;s. The many who do know 
it will have a rare treat in re 'ognising how true to nature, as 
rcprcscntcfi in the lieauiifik sketches by Mr. P. Armstrong, arc 
the author’s vivid descriptions of the lovely sc'.enes in which his 
romance is laid, «-.nd in lit.gering .afresh over their bright beauty. 


for wood cngr.aving. and it is a remarkable phenomenon that, 
although lie was preceded and surrounded in this branch of art 
pr.ac(ise by the most eminent painters of our time, it is still to his 
example that younger men most willingly turn for inspiration, 
and this not merely in regard to qualities of sentiment .nnd style, 
but as a model of technical craftsmanship. Walker understood 
as thoiigli by instinct the resources and limitations of the wood 
block, and he was enabled therefore to fit his design to the re- 
qiiireinents of the material with singular felicity and .success. 
Many of the plates which adorn the volume under notice originally 
appeared in the pages of Once a Week^ and amongst them may 
be found a drawing which doubtless served as the first suggestion 
lo the artist of his well-known picture of “ The Bathers.** The 
blocks now receive the due honours of careful printing and 
sumptuous paper. 
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The Cartoons of Raphad (Charles Ciritfin & Co.) form a hand- 
^me volume, adorned with steel engravings by (ireatbach. 'J'he 
^iginal designs, now preserved in the South Kensington Museum, 
have already been made widely known through the medium of 
photography, which possesses certain obvious advantages iivcr 
Other and more elaborate modes of ref)roduetion. As compared, 
for example, with these carefully executed plates, the photograph 
undoubtedly gives a stronger imiiression of force and character in 
the individual heads. The cartoons, while they rank among the 
greatest of Raphael's creations, are no less noticeable for the 
masculine simplicity of style in which they arc conceived, and in 
this respect the engraver does not always do absolute justice to 
the original. On the other hand, his work certainly presents, in a 
manner not possible to any merely mechanical process, the gtineral 
lialance of light and shade, and emphasises with due efTeci 
the grace and symmetry of the composition. 'I'he plates arc 
accompanied by descriptive letterpress, and are preceded by a 
short biography of the {xiinter. 


Bdt and Spur (Sccloy, Jackson, it Hallid.iy) is the appropriate 
title given to a collection of heroic stories drawn from old Knglisli 
chronicles. It has been the aim of the editor, who modestly 
hides himself behind initials, to jiro\ide some more attinctive 
introduction to the study of history than is supplied by the ordi- 
nary text-books for the young. 'Phe idea is excellent in itself, and 
is very admirably carried out. The narratives of the old chroniclers 
iwesent a charm and ndivrM' of style which no studied simplic ity 
of a later time r.'in hojio to lival. They were written when the 
world was still young, and they imssess a certain magic' that will 
always be found attractive to youth. In the present version the 
original authors have of necessity been subjected to revision and 
r.oncicns.'Ui()ii, but the antique character and spirit of their work 
has been very successfully preserved. The text is fittingly .’idorncd 
with coloured illustrations from illuminated manuscripts, and these 
also have been, in some cases, :idaptedso as to serve their present 
purpose. Among (Christinas books this is ccrt.iinly one of the 
iw'st enduiingly attractive and interesting. 



Illusti.'ilioii rroiii Iffy DidtUf IMife 


Thk absence of novelty which characterises the illustrated 
books for children this year cannot be altogether regarded 
as a drawback. If there is not much to di.stingiii.sh them 
from their immediate ])reck*cessor.s, there is happily no sign 
of any reviving similitude to the glaring specimens of illii.s- 
tration which not so very many years ago were wont to be 
received with .such paeans of appreciative praise. Fortunately 
we have changed all thtit, and the books which are now 
imblished for the benefit of the juvenile mind are embellished 
with designs artistic enough to be worthy the attention of 
children of a larger growth. There is one tendency, however, 
which needs to be carefully watched, and as c.irefully guarded 
against. The neutral tints which are so far in advance of the 
vivid colouring once in vogue apix%’ir to be somewhat ajit ti^ lead 
to a flabby style of WTiting, and a want of that vigour and manly 
tone which we trust will always be the normal attribute of the 
average English boy. Mr. (laldccott is never likely to associate 
himself with work of this inveitebrale description; at present 
indeed he displays a decided disinclination to emerge from the 
nursery and the rhymes which are traditionally connected with it. 
Ifiy Diddle Diddle and Baby Bunting, and The Milkmaid {( leorgc 
Routicdge & Sons), are his latest contributions, and as eat:h of 
these not particularly diffuse legends is illustrated with six page 
|)ictures in colours, and seventeen iincoloured illusiralions, .all 
redolent of Mr. Caldecott’s familiar humour, it is patent that even 


those who (\annot read will lie at no loss to realise the course of 
the .story. Messrs. Koutledge are also responsible for the produc- 
tion of an fllmanaek/ifriHi^^, illustrated witli thirty seven original 
designs by Kate (iteenaw.ay, which would serve as a very useful 
and pretty Christmas card ; E 7 't'ry Boys Tocket Book for 1883, 
compiled and arranged by Henry Frith, and (ontaining much 
valuable information about cri( ket and football, as well as an 
elaborate form of cash .'iccouiit, not likely to be (piite so much in 
rei|ucst ; Our Soldiers and Sailors in J<Kypt^ by Richard Simpkin, 
wherein the uniforms of the various branches of the two services 
are given with scrupulous accuracy ; /dtfh: Wide Awake for 1883, 
the yearly volume of that popular |wriodical ; and a new volume 
of l.ord nraboiirne's fairy tales, called Ferdinands Adventure, 
and Other Stories, wlii< h is calculated to In? cpiitc ns widely read 
as its jirodcccssors. The most prominent work piiblislicd by 
Messrs. Routicdge this season is, however, undouhtedly Pan 
Pipes, a collection of old English songs newly arrangcil, and with 
accompaniments byThco. Mar/.ials, and set to pictures by Mr. 
Waller Oane. We only regret that the fad of ;ill the illustiations 
being in colours precludes any of them being re[irodnce<l Iktc, 
and so renders it impossible for us to give evim an idea of their 
grace and charm. It i.s difllcult to conceive more altrai live 
settings than those which are given in this gem of illustration to 
the quaint old English melodies who.se popularity seems, .ind 
deserves to be, perennial. 
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Mfssrs. Dk I. a Ri’E v’t ('o. have issued two very laking 
volumes for ihe vi ry young in 77/r* Maypolt'^ illustrated by Messrs. 


(i. A. Konstans, hL. (.\isella, and N.l'asella ; and Rumpel stiltakin^ 
by O. K. llalkelt. The illustration which wc reproduce is from 
the firsl-n.'imed book, 

Stories/rom l.irv (Seeley, Jackson, & Ilalliday) appeals to a more 
.serious taste. 'I'he translation is executed by Trofe-ssor C’hurch, 
whose stories from the (Ireek poets and historians arc already 
well known and widely esleeined. The writer remarks, and with 
justi<i‘, upon the ditfieuliy of rendering the Roman author into 
simple English, and the skill with which he has ac(|uittcd himself 
of the task is therefore the more deserving of recognition. The 
illustrations in this case are from designs by Pinelli, and the 
manner in which they are conceivc!d has at least the merit 
of uccustoming the eye to the appreciation of the forms of 
ancient art. 

'I'liK success w'hich has carried AmoMgthe ahjigs \\\io a second 
edition has encouraged Mr. Sydney lloilges to write, and Messrs. 
Remington & Co. to publish, aseipiel to that diverting tale under 
the kindred title, Amoug Ihe Wohlins, It would not be fair to 
give even a hint of all the marvellous incidents which fall out 
before Cliufly and Tumpy come together again. Indeed, we are 


llliittniiiiin from '/’/te H'obihix 

not ijuile MMv that we are juMificd in unfolding the secret of wha! 
a Wublin really is. 'J he responsibility rests upon Mr. Horace 
Pelheiick, because if his drawings were not so good wc should 
never have thought of reproducing one of them. As for the tale, 
its merits arc fully e(|ual to thosi? of Among the (Hhjigx, which 
undoubtedly was one of the l)est children’s books publLshed last 
year. 

Monthly Maxims (Do La Rue Co.), by Robert Dudley, is a 
model of lasieCul b’.iuling and luxurious typography. Con.sidering 


the lavish and sumptuous get-up of this attractive volume, it im- 
plies no very harsh criticism upon Mr. Dudley's coloured picture' 
to say that they arc not always worthy of their setting. The artist 
is seen at his best in the slighter designs which arc fitted into the 
text, and in the ornamental borders that serve as a frame to the 
printed jiage. The more elaborate compositions have not (juite 
the humour of Mr. Caldecott or the grace of Mr. Walter Crane. 

Modern Landscape (Remington & Co). The body of this 
work is familiar to the readers of Art and Letters^ but the papers 
of which it is composed are enriched by a number of etchings 
after Corot, Constable, Old Crome, Daubigny, Rousseau, Diipr<$, 
.and Cecil Lawson, in .addition to the numerous woodcuts which 
illustrated them in the original form. This is decidedly one of the 
handsomest gift-books of the season,. and a fitting companion to 
** Living Painters, " issued by the same firm last year. 

The Epic of Kings (J. I'*. Unwin). This sumptuous volume, 
which is enriched by two etchings by Mr. A.liua Tadeina, R.A., 
and prefaced by a poem fmm the pen of Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, 
represents a very successful attempt on the part of Miss Helen 
/immern to render into appropriate English the tales told by the 
Persian poet Firdiisi in his Khah Nameh. In using the term 
a])])ropriutc in connection with this tnin.sIation, wc adopt Miss 
Zimmern's view that the biblical .style which she has chosen is 
more in accordance math the archaic character of the original than 
more modern English would be. In regard to the .subject matter 
of tliis epic, which is to Persia what the Iliad and the Odyssey arc 
to Greece, it may be briefly described as embodying the early 
history of the Persian Empire. Exce[)t to scholars, the tihab 
Nameh is a scaled book, and Miss Zimmern is therefore entitled 
to a meed of gratitude for having done her share in popularising 
a great work, and adding to our store of Persian literature. I'he 
mode in which this hook has been ])roduced is altogether worthy 
of the subject, and* there is no necessity to add that the value 
of the whole work is considerably enhanced by the presence of 
the etchings of Mr. Alina 'ladema, who appears to have taken 
much interest in the work, and to have materially assisted the 
|)lanning of it. 

Life and Works of Jacob Thompson (London: Virtue & Co.). 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewett has in this hanclscmo volume raised a 
worthy monument to the memory of his friend, and has at the 
same time introduced to the ])ublic an artist whose works arc by 
no means familar to tlie present generation. J.icob Thompson, 
the Quaker painter of Cumberland, enjoyed during bis life-time 
the frienrl.ship and esteem ot many distinguished artists, who 
delighted in the (luict hospitality which he so simply offered to 
his guests at “The Hermitage.'' There is a certain old-fashioned 
air about this [)ainter's invention and mode of design that seems 
to fit nalumlly with ihe subjects of his art, for though during a part 
of his career he occupied himself almost exc-.hisivoly in portraiture, 
the natural hent of his genius is seen to greater advantage in the 
rustic, themes and in the romantic landscape of the English and 
Scotch 1 1 iglilands. In presenting this handsome volume to the world, 
Mr. Jewell siicakswitli loo inueh modesty of the share he has had 
in its preparation. Apart from the merits of the narrative, which is 
full of quiet and homely interest, it is to his generous care for his 
friend's iej)utation that we owe the excellence of the illustrations 
and the luxurious form in which they are set forth. I'bc printing 
of the numerous woodcut.s, with which the book is lavishly 
adorned, is all that could be desired, and tlic full-page steel plates 
arc also to be accounted very satisfactory speefttens in that style 
of art. 
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SOME MODERN ITALIAN AND SPANISH PAINTERS 



HI 

PAIN possesses an Academy in Rome, a rival of the Villa Mcclicis, 
and from within its walls arc issued the stronjjest protests ajjainsi iht? 
dominant inHuence of Fortiifty. The endeavours of those who control 
its curriculum arc evidently directed towards the preservation of lhl^ 
glorious traditions of Spanish painting, and though their pupils ])ay mon; 
attention to Paul Dclarochc and Couture than they tlo to VT‘las(|ue/, 
Murillo, Zurbaran, and Uibeiru, none the less tlo they form a school 
devoted to serious work. The task of the director and his associates was 
originally no easy one ; the inarvelloiis facility possessed by P'ortufiy. and 
the brilliancy of the results achieved by him, threw a glaimiur ov«;r his 
style, and caused his essentially superficial method to be overloukeil. 
The work of disillusionising his admirers, and enabling them to appreciate the real genius «>f their 
idol and to discover wherein lay his merits and where his faults, was full of diilicnlty, but Sefior 
Casado, knowing that his countrymen are colourists by instinct as well as by tradition, rightly lliought 
that their natural gifts could be developed without recourse to any complicated mass of glilUtring hu»:s 
in costume, flowers and foliage, brought out into still more startling contrast by light which was very 
frequently, and of necessity artifical. Under the skilful hand of Fortuity the results might be, as the)- 
often were, superb, but even that Homer if painting nodded sometimes; in the case of his followers 
nodding might very probably have been the rule. The outcome of this protest was visible in the Paris 
Exhibition of 187H in the .shape of a very notable picture by Sefior F. Pradilla, called Jcauuc la Folic. 
The one disadvantage of the work was the comparative ignoranc»; of most people in rt;gard to tlv; incident 
which it represented. 'Fhe history of Jetinne la Folle, so far as concerns her passion for that most 
fickle of husbands, Philippe le Beau, her jealousy, her despair, .md lu;r subsequent madness, arc tolerably 
familiar,’ but the episode in her life selected by Sefior Pradilla is not .so well known. Afti;r the 
death of Philippe, Jeanne, surrounded by a large accompanied his corpse from the Basque 

Provinces toSsranada, a long and toilsome journey internipted by stoppages at the various convents on 
the route. On arriving by night at the door of one of these religious houses the unhappy Queen of 
Castille found that it was a nunnery. The idea of allowing the body of her fickle husband to rest in 
the midst of a congregation of women was insupjX)rtablt:, and her posthumous je.alousy led her to insist 
upon the bier being deposited at the foot of a hill, where she compelled her escort to pass ‘the night 
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with her in the open nir. As Seflor Pradilla represents the scene, day is just breaking, and there is 
a silvery liglit in the sky. The crowd of courtiers and maids of honour, perished with cold and almoA 
overcome by sleep, are grouijed round the coffin, which is covered with a pall of black velvet 
embroiilcrctl with the arms of Castille and Anigon, and rests on a bier over which the yellow candles, 
placed at each of its four corners, throw gleams of light rendered sickly by the glimmering dawn. 
In the centre of the picture stands the Queen, upright and motionless as a statue, and holding with 
OIK' hand the funereal pall. Her fixed and haggard gaze seems to pierce through the coffin and its 



THR VIA M.AM1NIA, ROMK 

Facsimile of a pen-and-ink study by P. Joritv for his jneture 


gorgeous covering. Dressed in black velvet from head to foot, she is insensible to all around her; 
and her intensity is in startling contrast with the air of indilTcrencc which characterises her attendants. 
In the background, on the left, a long corttfge is seen wending its way to rejoin the principal group, 
and on tht* right, on the summit of a small wooded hill, stands the convent. 

The crit; ; found fault with some of the figures, which they considered to be wanting in 
character, and too academic in }X)sc, but there was absolute unanimity in the favourable verdict passed 
upon the pictiiic ar a whole, and we have given prominence to it in this notice, as affording an accurate 
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idea of the success which has attended the efforts of the Academy of Spain in Rome to struggle against 
the tendency on the part of the Spanish artists to confine themselves to the futile attempt to emulate 
the one man of our own time whom their country most justly delights to honour. ' 



In .Spain, as in Italy, the artists of the Fortufly school arc divided into two groups, those who 
are merely servile imitators of their gifted fellow-countryman, who lack the talent to do aught but copy 
his faults ard exaggerate his mistakes, and who carry their fanatical adoration of light and colour, to 
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an extreme which is ridiculous ; and those who, though unswerving in their admiration for their moilel. 
have nevertheless sufficient independence of thought and manner to enable them to endow their works 
with their own individuality, and to paint pictures which are something more than kaleidoscopt^s. At 
•the head of these worthy representatives of modern Spanish art stand Seftores Gon/ales ’and Casanova. 

One of the best examples of Sehor Gonzales, who is a pupil of Pils and Seftor Rodriguez, is the 
Return from a Baptism in Spain. The scene is a bedroom, with a sumptuous lied in the Louis XVI. style, 
where the young mother is receiving the congratulations of her family and friends on the advent of 
“baby,” who is held in the nurse's arms. In the background, through th«.; open foIcHng'ilf>or, are se«.Mi 
the servants in full livery attending to the preparations for a repast. The, silk tlrirsses of the ladies, 
the flowered carpet, the taiicstry hangings, and the furniture of the room, are rendered with precision and 
an assured touch, whilst the varied expressions and intellectual countenances of thti assembli;d company 
evidence ingenuity in conception as well as consummate skill in execution. 





THU VIA I'UMINIA, ROMK 

I'Rcsiulile Ilf ii i^en-anrl-ink study by ?. Joriii, fur his ]ucturt; 


Seflor Martin Rico is the most able exponent of what may be called the ultra-Fortuily schmil. He 
has all their i>as.sion for light and is a true worshipper of tlic sun. The luminary is his god, whom he 
seeks everywhere, at Granada, at Toledo, at Rome, and even in Paris, for although lui first saw the 
light on the banks of the Manzanares, he has not disdained to paint T/ie Baiiis of the Seine, and to 
glorify them with a flo<xl of sunlight to which they are certainly not accustomed. 'Tht; unpublished sketch 
by this artist, of which we give an illustration, has all this quality of light, but a more remarkabh- 
example of his work is a stsi piece, A^ear FoiUarabia, a marvel of minute painting. The boats and their 
.sailors stand out in bold relief from tlic sea and sky, anil the crowd of peojile on the shore, though well 
nigh imperceptible, arc instinct with movement. I'ortuhy himself never painted a more microscopic 
picture, nor infused more life into his miniature figures of men and women. 

Seflor Antonio Gisbert aspires, apparently, to be the historical painter of Spain, and he certainly 
bestows an immense amount of conscientious labour uiwn his works. In fact, the study devoted to them 
is too visible, and they consequently are somewhat lacking in originality. This may be accounted lor b) 
the fact that Seilor Gisbert was a pupil of the School of Fine Arts in Madrid, and has been unable to 
ahalfp himself free from the trammels of his official education. 



THE SCULPTURE OF MICHAEL ANGELO 



M ichael ANGELO did not finish his apprentice- 
ship with Ghirlandajo. The contract had been 


made by his father for three years, but at the end of 
the first year, whether through the jealousy of his. 
master, as seems probable from a letter to the elder 
lluonarruti, in which the lad is described as a refractory 
pupil, or whether from a generous wish on Ghirlandajo's 
part to help forward the lad’s career, Michciel Angelo 
was admitted, on his master's recommendation, to 
the new Academy of Sculpture, opened by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici in the garden of his villa near St Mark's. 
Thus suddenly transplanted from the sluJy of painting 
to that of sculpture, Michael Angelo turned so in- 
stinctively to this new branch of art that he might 
indeed have been supposed — as he said himself at a 
later period of his life — to “have imbibed this dis- 
position with his nurse’s milk," meaning thereby that 
TiiK viKiiiN. THE INFANT lEsus, AND ST. JOHN HAPTitT hls chlKlhood had bceu pujsod in the midst of stone- 

Kii(7avcil by I.eiii.-tzuricr from an unfinished Itas-relicf by Michael Angelo. carverS, of OnC of whom his nurSC Was the wife. After 

National Museum, Florence . . i it< i • • r 

some practice in modelling under the instructions of 
his master, Bertoldo, an able pupil of DohaUtllo’s, Michael Angelo tried his hand uix>n marble in a 
copy of a mask of a faun of late Roman art. It may be said that it was while he was engaged 

upon this piece of work, that Michael Angelo formed that friendship with his gifted patron, Lorenzo 

tic;' Medici, which lasted during the the whole of the latter’s lifetime. Chancing upon the young student 
while :it work, Lonui/o suggested to him to make the mask toothless in accordance with the wrinkled 
features, a piect! of advice which Michael Angelo seems to have followed, thereby so commending himself 
to tht; notice of the patron that, struck with the youth’s great promise, he determined not to lose sight 

of him. He. accortlingly sent for the elder Buonarroti, and proposed to him to receive his son into 

tiu! ]>alace and make of him a man of culture. Thu old man at first demurred. He did not like the 

lad to become what he considered a common stone-carver, but influenced at last by promises of his own 

as well as his son’s advancement, he consented to leave him under the protection of the Medici, From 
this time Michael Angelo not only was in a position to follow his art in the most favourable 
circumstances, but was, moreover, placed in association with all the greatest men of the day. He was 
treated in the pal..ce as a son of the house and was specially noticed by Agnolo Poliziano, who was at 
that time tutor to Lorenzo's sons, as well as by Pico della Mirandola, Marsilio Ficino, the Platonist, 
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anil many other men of letters. It was in these three years of comparative leisure, following his 
admission to the Medici’s circle, th.at the character of Michael Angelo was best formed and strengthened 
anS his mind cultivated, not only on the special side of his own profession, but in every branch t)f 
refinement and learning. 



HUST OF A \Vt'M.\» 

Facsimile of a dmwing by Michael Aiigclu. Cialcrie Oflirw, Morence 


It was partly at the suggestion of Poliziano that he now chiSclled his bas-relief. The liaillc of UcratU-^ 
mU Onimrs. a composition which, in spile of some yonlhfnl faults of inexperience, beloken.:.l the 
dawn of a new era in art. The same may be said of another Ims-relief of yl Ma</o«m UM. which 
Vasari alleges was intended as an imitation of Donatellos manner. And whilst eagerly striving in 
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i:n(lcavours after original work, Michael Angelo did not neglect the study of the great masters of bygoniiu 
times, lie spent several months in copying the frescoes of Masaccio in the Church of the Carmine, 
and at the same time continued his studies of the antique in those gardens of St. Mark’s belonging to 
Lorenxo de’ Medici. lie was also busy learning anatomy in the hospital of Santo-Spirito, and as a mark 
of gratitude to the sacristan who had obtained him entrance there, he carved a little crucifix in wood 
which he presented to him. About this time a .strange incident occurred which testifies to that hastiness 
of i(;m])cr and use of unmeasured language that made Michael Angelo so many enemies in after life. 
Anuing the students in the gardtms of the Medici was one, Pietro Torregiani, a youth of merit but of 
a jealous and passionate temi>er. Secretly irritated no doubt by his companion’s swifter advancement, ■ but 
openly only confessing to .annoyance at caustic remarks {)a.ssed by Michael Angelo upon his and other 
comrades’ work, Torregiani sought a. blow with him and dealt him such a blow on his nose as disfigured 
him for life, and gave him ever afterwards the uncouth and almost savage expression of ruggedness by 
which he is known. 


NiGirr 


I' ACNiiiiilc of a drauiiij; liy Niccola SancKi, from tlic blaliic by Michael Angelo. Tomb of the Medici's in the San t^orenzo Cha[iel 


The Sth of .Xpril, 1492, saw the close of the first portion of Michael Angelo's career, for on that day, 
heralded, as the superstitious had it, by the fall of a thunderbolt on the Medici palace from the 
Cupola of Santa M.'iria del I'iore — on that sad day for all friends of the Magnificent, Lorenzo de’ Medici 
died .'It his villa of Careggi, having only just reached his forty-fourth year. All those who had been 
attsiched to the great man were plunged into consternation by this premature event. Many who had 
submitted to him lied or disappeared ; the disaster seemed as though it had blighted the lives of man 
whom the Magnificent had supported, for nut two years afterwards his three closest followers, Mirandola, 
Poli/iano, and Picino, \v«tc. all dead, though the two former were both the juniors of their patron. 

Of the work executed by Michael Aligelo in the years immediately following the death of Lorenzo 
de* Medici bu* little remains to us. It is possible that at first he may have reverted to the study of 
painting, although we know that in 1494 he was at Hologna, where he carved the little kneeling an^l for 
the altar of St. Dominic. In the following year he was again in Florence, and the legend of the Sleeping 
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Cupid afTords sufficient indication of the probable direction of his studies. When th<? statuette was liuished, 
it revealed so much of classic character and style that Michael Angj.’lo was induced to discolour the marble 
so as to give it the^ appearance of a genuine antique. The young artist was only h.alf in earnest in what h«‘ 
•did, but the dealer to* whom the work was sold saw his way to turn the ji;st to a serious purposi*. and, by 
suppressing the author s name, succeeded in passing it off upon Cardinal San Giorgio as a precious example 
of Greek art. It the judgment of the Cardinal may be taken as a f.iir measure of the merit of the artist's 
work, the story proves at least that Michael Angeh) was still in a purely imitative stage of devclo[)mcnt. 
His own individuality had not yet been decisively asserted, for it is obvious, from tin; evidence of other 
experiments of the same period, that he was not wholly devoted to antique models. The; little angel at 
Uologna is only indirectly suggestive of ancient art. It btilongs, in (;ssential matters of style, rather t«j 
the School of Donutallo, and it still preserves .something of Gothic spirit and tradition. Hut th(;.s(.; 
sudden contrasts of aim and method are natural enough in a student keenly attracted by (;ach new 
product of art with which he comes in contact. Imitation is the most constant note of true genius in 
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Facsimile of a clniwini; by Niccnti Saniaii, from the statue by Michael Angelo. Tomb of the Metlicis in the San I.i.ifn«j <;ha|icl 


every kind of imaginative work, and it may almost be laid down as a certain rule in such matters 
that the greatest and most original minds are those which show the le:ist haste in breaking with example 
and tradition. For .some little time to come we shall find .Michael Angelo deeply influenced by the 
spirit of the antique, aiifl the impulse in this direction Avhich he hail already received from his studies 
in Florence was no doubt still further strengthened by his visit to Rome. It was in July ot the 
year 1496 that the young artist arrived in the Holy City, and he has himself recorded thi. first 
impression of his visit 1 “ This is to inform y'ou,” he writes in a letter to I.orcnzo, that on Saturday 
last we arrived safely, and without loss of time proceeded to v,isit the Cardinal of San (Morgio to whom 
I presented your letter. He appeared glad to see me, and immediately expres.sed a wish Chat I should 
go to see certain statues which occupied me all that day. so that on that day I delivered no 
other of your letters. Afterwards, on Sunday, the Cardinal came to the new house and inquired for 
me. I went to him, and he asked me what I thought of the works which 1 had .seen. Regarding these 
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I said what I felt, and certainly I think there arc many beautiful thinpfs. The Cardinal next asked me if 
I was disposed to make something beautiful. I answered that I could not do such fine things, but that 
he should sec; what I could do. We have purchased a piece of marble large enough to make a lifc-.size 
•figure; and Monday I shall begin to work." 



VICTORY 

Unfinished statue by Michael Angelo. National Museimi, Florence 


What was the .subject for which Michat;! Angelo employed this block of marble ? 'I'he question has 
a peculiar interest f^r us in England, for the reason that we possess in the South Kensington Museum 
a statue; undoubt(.dly belonging to this period of the: artist's career. The Kneeling Cupid ranks with 
the Jiacc/ius and the Dying Adonis, among the illustrations of Pagan mythology which Michael Angelo 
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executed about this time, but with regard to the Bacchus we know positively that it was not begun 
till the following year, and we are therefore left to decide from the inherent (jiialities of the works 
themselves whether the Adonis or the Cupid was the earlier perfornrince. Of the two figures, the 

•latter undoubtedly offers the strongest evidence of the intliience of the antique, while in the former 

we may as clearly distinguish the presence of Michael Angelo’s peculiar individuality. On this 
ground, then, it would seem more than prob,abIe that the Cupid of the South Kensington Museum 
is to be accepted as the fruit of the artist's earliest labours in Rome. Nothing is more likely than 
that his first ambition should have been directly to emulate the style of the antique. He was filled 
with the beauty of the things he had seen in the collection of the Cardinal, and it may be also 
that he desired to wipe out all recollection of the disagreeabh; inciilent connected with the Slccpiu}^ 
Cupid, which had been falsely {mimed off as an antique, by e.xecuting .i work in t'r.e same style; 
that would deserve recognition for its own sake. Certain it is that the statue at .Stiuih Kensington 

is studiously restrained in spirit, and that its assumption of the qualities of ancient art is more 
striking than in cither the Bacchus or the Adonis. Nothing has beam more exaggeratetl than 
Michael Angelo’s disjikiy of muscular action, and nothing, one may .say, is mon; surprising to the 
visitor who arrives .at Florence, prepossessed with the notion that his works are disfigured by this 
tendency, than the extniordinary delicacy and refinmrutnt of modelling which characterises all his greatest 
achievements. Hut it is nevertheless true that Michael Angelo’s method in sculpture, when his 


individuality is allowed free exercise, is clearly distingui.shable from the method of the antique. 'l'h»; 

intellectual motive of his art, and the desire to exjiress in marble the jmssion as wt;ll as the: beauty 

of human life, led to a choice of form aiul a system of gesture altogether original, and it is because 
these distinctive qualities of style arc .so studiously held in check in the statue of Cupid, tlmt we have 
the right to ascribe it to a time when the force of authority and the spirit of imitation still deeply 

coloured the creations of his genius. 

The history of this beautiful work is sufficiently strange. ICxcciited for .Signor Calli, it was 
afterwards transported to Florence, and, like so many other of Michael Angelo’s statuc.s, was given up 
for lost. The credit of its discovery belongs to our own time, and the accident by which it was 
brought to light is briefly recorded in Mr. Heath Wilson’s biognijihy : “Some years ago,” he writes, 

“ the Professor Miliarini, and the eminent sculptor, the Cavaliere Santarelli, visited the gardens of the 
Oricellari to look at some works of art, and to give an opinion of them to Signor (iiglio, who purchasixl 
on account of the Marchc.se Campani. They were invited by the man in charge to see some figures 
in a cellar, where they found three by Andrea Pisano. The attention of .S.uitarelli was attracted by 
another in a dark corner, and, after peering at it in an uncertain light, he called to Miliarini and s.aid, 
‘Look at that.’ After an earnest and startled look, he said, ‘ It is his,’ and the sculptor replied, ‘Certainly 
it is his.’. This is the statue which is now the chief ornament of the South Kensington Museum.” 
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E ven at this distance of time, and despite the 
inevitable absence of personal interest in 
rc^rard to artists who did not live among us anil 
were familiar to us through their works alone, it is 
not difficult to enter, in some degree, into the feeling 
of almost irreparable loss which {pervaded h'rance in 
the opening months of 1875. The end of January 

had brought with it the sad intelligence that Millet, 

the simple peasant-painter, had passed away amid 
his own people and the scenes he loved so well ; 
and barely had one short month elapsed when it 
was known that Corot, us sincere, as original, anil 
as deeply imbued with the ardent worship of nature, 
had also ceased to be. And this second grief was 
even more poignant than the first, for Millet had 
spent his life apart from Paris and its social inter- 
course, but Corot liv'ed and moved in the very 
heart of the artistic world of the French capital. 

He was the father, the doyen, of a group of artist 

friends, among whom, as they themselves have borne 
record, none was more loyal, more faithful, or more 
true than he. His talent must have secured for 


him thidr respect ; his frank, genial nature, and the he.'ilthy influence which radiated from the c.xccllence 
of his disposition, won their aflcction as well. Like Millet, he had to struggle long against the 
prejudice of his countrymen ; while one was being contemptuously described as “ always painting naked 
women," the other was said to be “always making the same nymphs dance in the .same landscapes"; 
and both alike had quitted the scene of their lalx)urs before their genius received full recognition. 

The protninent position tardily accordeil to Corot in modern art is due equally to his Uilent and 
to the influence he exercised over the school of landscape painting, and the fact that his influence 
over others is, in a great measure, traceable to that of Constable over him is no mean tribute to 
the genius of his ICnglish prototype. He merits a place, too, in the general history of painting by 
reason of the impress of individuality which is on all his works, and the circumstance that, while he 
never forsook the classic triiditions of his early teaching, he rebelled against all undue subservience to 
them, and so avoided the cold conventionality and absence of reality which had become their most 
prominent characteristic. The goal he set before him was the alliance of a correct style with a fsulhful 
interpretation 01 all ’he beauty and poetry of nature. More ideal, but none the less truthful, than 
Millet, he loved to take nature, as it were, by surprise, and to transfer to his canvas the fleeting 
impressions incident to die movement which goes on unceasingly around us. He has, on this account, 
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been accused of a want of decision and a general vagueness, hut a closer examination of his works will 
reveal his absolute fidelity to what is permanent in the aspect of nature, though In; strove at the sanu: 
time to convey his realisation of her more transient features. 

Corot IS described as having been robust-looking, built in a sturdy mould, bli;ssed w'ith a health) 
constitution, ruddy-complexioned, and savouring somewhat in appearance of a Hurgundy vine-grower. 
His fathers family came originally from that province, ‘and his graiulfatlur was the son of an 
agriculturist of Mus.sy-la- 1 'ossc, a village not far from Semur, in the Cdtc d’Or. In iS6o he discov(;re< 
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Kiigravcd by Perrichon from a ilrnwin^r by A. («ilbcrt 


the' existence of his country relations, and paid them a visit. After staying with them he wrote to one 
of his friends, " The district was full of honest sons of toil who bear the same name .is my own. Tlu ) 

used to call out to each other in the fields, II^/ Coroi !- one never heard anything else. 1 was always 

fancying that they were calling me, and it seemed to me that I was, as it were, at home among tlu;m." 

He was bom in Paris on the 26th of July, 1796. His father kept a haberdiisher’.s shop at one ciuJ of 

the Rue du Bac, at the comer of the quay, and, to quote his own wonls, "sold frivolities and gewgaw. s 
which gave us not only a comfortable income but a sm.ill fortune.” The family consisted of himsiilf am) 
two sisters, one of whom, Madame Froment, died young. For the other and elder, Madame Sennegon, 
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he hatl ever a siroii” affeclion : as he never inarrietl, they lived together during the latter years of her life, 
and he did not long survive her. 

Corot received his early, and in fact his entire education at the Lycie at Rouen, where he remained 
for seven years, living in the house of one of his father’s friends, a man of gloomy disposition and of 



Prawn by A. Koliaut from the. picture by Corot 
Exhibited in 1873 


solitary habits, ivho led his young lodger out in the tlusk of the evening to the outskirts of the town, 
along unfret juented r(j..ds, beneath the trees in the open country, or on the banks of the river. The scenes 
amid which he thus spent his early youth made a deep and lasting impression upon him, and were never 
thoroughly effaced from his mind. On his return to Paris he spent his summers at Ville-d’Avray in a 
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house which his father had boujjht, and with which he and his sisUT iu?ver parted. There was tluMi 
a pool close by it no longer exists — and at night, when the rest of the household was wrapped in 
slumber, he used to spend hour after hour at the open w'indow of his room, absorbed in solitary con- 
templation of the heavens, the water, anil the trees. To the (iinciful imaginings of his mind in thesi? 
e?arly days, and to the recollections of the still earlier ones at Rouen, he was wont to attribute the origin 
of his leaning towards the poetic side of nature, his .subsequent method of regarding hc^r beauties, and 
his adoption of the career of an artist. Later on, these .scenes c<ime back to him with redoubled forces, 
to reappear in his mature works when exijcrience had lent his hand the skill to repoHluce them. 

But many long and laborious days had to run their course before these building fincies could reach 
their period of fruition. The stern realities of life obtruded themselves, and in most prosaic fashion ; 
taking the form of the shop of a cloth merchant, M. Uidalain, in the Qiiartier Saint- Honore, whvxo. his father 
first apprenticed him. Later on, his services were transferred to a similar ( stablishnu^nt in iht‘ Rue de 
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Drawn by K. Yon from the picture by C«wot 


Richelieu, and here his natural bent displayed itself in drawin^^s made by stealth un<ler ilu; coimtt;r at 
every leisure moment. Noiwiihstandin-^ that his employer appreciateil the impossibility of ever 
converting the boy into a man of business, and tolil his father so, he remained behind the. counter for 
eight years, until 1820. In ihv meantime be had made the ac«p«aintance of Michallon, the first winner of 
the grand prize of Rome for landscape painting. This success achn.ved by his newly lound frieml 
emboldened him to ask his father to give him permission to devote himself to art, and he was fortunate 
enough not only to be allowed to have his w.iy. but also to be put In possession of a modest incom*^ wliiJi 
sufficed him for nearly thirty years, and which he never c.Kce«;ded during the whole of that iK.rind of 
probation until success and fame came as a recompense for liis courage and his toil. 

As soon as he was free to follow the bent of his inclination, and had provided himself with the 
necessary weapons for his new campaign, he set to work on his first attempt. He t<x,k his stand on 
the embankment of the Seine, not far from the Pont Royal, and, looking towards Paris, began to paint. 
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lie preserved this sketch, as he did nearly all his early studies, and on the occasion of a visit paid him 
in 1S5.S by MM. Duinesnil, Troyon, and others, he .showed it to them with the comment, “ Whilst I was 
]»aintin,ir that, thirty-five years ago. the young girls who worked in my mother’s establishment were curious 
to see M. C'amilk^ in his new occii|):ition, and escaped from the shop to look at him. One of them, whom 
we will call Mdlle. Rose, used to come more frequently than her companions. She is still living, is still 
imiiiarried, and pays me a visit every now and then. In f.ict, she was here only last week. Oh, my 
friends, what a change is there in her, and to what reflections does it not give rise! My painting has 
not moved, it is always young, it carries on the face of it the day and the hour when I painted it — but 
•Mdlle. Rose and I, what are we.^" 

Corot owed much to the early lessons and good advice given him by his friend Michallon who, 
unfortunately for art, died young, littreft of his assi.stancc, Corot entered the studio of Victor Berlin, an 
artist of the. rigidly classical school. Between such a master and such a pupil, if we may judge, from 
thir works of the latter, there would seem to have been but little in common, but, nevertheless, the lessons 
instilled by Berlin in regard to precision of ilrawing and composition were of the greatest value to Corot, 



TIIK SFINE AT CMIATUN 
Drawn by K. Von from the piclurtf by Curut 


and he ucvit forgot them. They were impre.ssed still more forcibly upon his mind in the course of his 
studies ,at Rome, whither he betook himself in 1825. The French Acadamy there was at that time 
under thi^ direction of M. Pierre Guerin ; among his fellow students were Li^oimld Robert, Schnetz, 
Tulouard Benin, Bodinier, and others, and with them he s]x:edily became a great favourite, not by reason 
of any talent for which they were di.spo.scd to give him credit, but simply because he was so genial a 
companion ancl could sing a good song. 'Phe di.sc()very that he possessed artistic gifts of no mean order 
was not made until .some lime .after his arrival in Rome, and even then it came about almost by accident. 
He was one day engaged on a study of the Colo.sseum, when Aligny, who directed the landscape section of 
the Academy, happened to jwss by, and was at once struck with the correctnes.s,. skill, and appreciation 
of the subject displayed in the sketch. Aligny made no secret of his opinion about the young artist's 
work, and from that moment Corot emerged from obscurity, and was looked, upon as a painter who had 
a great future l}cforc him. The study which played so important a part in its authors career was 
be.(iueathed by him to the Louvre, where it now is. Corot never foigot the debt of gratitude he owed 
to Aligny, and when the' body of the latter was removed from Lyons, where he died in 1871, to the 
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• Mont Parnasse Cemetery in Paris, he attended the fnncrral ceremonies, thont^h it w.is a liiiierly cold »lay 
in tjic depth of the winter of 1874, nearly Italf a century after Alitrny made; his memorable discover)-^ 
and only a few months before Corot in his turn found his last restin';- place; in Paris. 1 1 is <;raiitude to 
lidouard Ifertin, who was at one time c«litor of the Journal da Ddnils as wi ll as an artist, was eipi.dly 
deep and lasting;. 

Corot returned to I'rance in 1S27; he made his first .ippearanci; in tin; Salon of that je.ir, and 
from that dale down to 1875 he was a regular exhilntor, his contributions reaching the- considerable total 
of 119. Constable and Honnington were both represented in the Salon of 1827; there were other 
giants, too, and the Viexu taken ai Kami and the Campagna of Rome, the ])icturi!S contributed by Corot, 
passed unnoticed. .Subsetpiently to I1S27 there was no S:dun until 1831. when Corot found himself side 
by side with Dupre, Marilhat, and Kous-seau. Two ye.irs later, Cahat arid Proyon entered the lists, to 
be followeil by Diaz, Millet, Daubigny, and P'rani^ais, so that it could not be said of t. orot in his 
partial success that " among the blind the one-eyed man is king." 



IN I'lCAKliV 

JVAwn liy K. Voii fritm tliK pn:furc l»v Corot 


About this time Corot paid a second visit to Italy, but he did not get as far as Kome owing 
to the anxiety which his absence caused his parents. They were both very old, and he coruatived 
it to be his duty to ref urn to them, which he did in 1.S35. He brought bark with him st;veral 
studies of scenes in the Italian Tyrol, and possibly the picture, another Campaj:na of Rome, e.xhibiti d 
by him in the Salon of 1836. On this occasion he gained the honour of a word of commeu.Iat.0,1 
from the pen of Alfred de Mussel in the pages of the Revue des Deux Moudes, the only review of 
a Salon, by the way. which the poet ever contributed to that periodical. In rc;iurii Corot pamiid the 
picture, du Soir, one of his most graceful compositions, and pronounced by the critics 01 the 

day to be his best work of that period. 'Ihe compliment to Alfred de Musset lay in the altempi 

to represent on canvas th(; stan/a 


“ IVile ctoile clu snir, mcssagcrc loiiiiainc 
Dont Ic front sort brillant dcs voiles du coucliaiit, 
De ton iialais d’a/ur, an scin du fiiinamciit, 

Que regardcs-lu dans la plainc?" 
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N onr sketch of the history of the fan we have, up to this point, directed 
attention almost entirely to its primitive, or palm-leaf form, to the 
variety of it properly called the lly llapper, and also to the. flag-shaped 
ilescriplion which is now coming once more into vogue as a hand-screttn 
for the fire-sidc. It may have been noticed th.at all these varieties were 
originally used by attendants for the comfort of their masters or mistresses, 
or as insignia of rank and wealth, but very rarely as articles of personal 
adornment. It may also be said with truth that, although the fan of the 
pre.sent tlay undoubteilly owes its origin to them, we must look clsew’here than 
to India, Rome, or Greece for its early employment in the form it now 
bears. Two countries, China and Jap:in, lay claim to the invention; an 
ancient Chinese philosopher says that the idea was suggestc^d to one; of his race by the specutclc of a 
black bull chasing away with his white tail the flies which tormented its flanks. The Japanese?, on the 
lUher hand, assert that a contemplative denizen of the Land of the Morning Sun borrowed the notion 
from a bat's wing. 'TIk! truth, as so very often is thi: case;; would seem to bt? midway between the 
two. Th<; Japanese, allhoiigli a highly ingenious race, are not inventive, but they invariably improve on 
the inventions of others, Jind the balance of testimony and inference is in favour of the conclu.sion that 
the flat fan travelletl from China to Japan, and was there transformed into the more convenient folding 
form. It undoubtedly, in one shape or the other, ent(?r.s into the daily life of the inhabitants of both 
countri«!s to a degrei; unknown to western civilisation. 



In China, w'here th<; sumptuary laws are very strict, and tin; insignia of the numerous and various 
ollicials are most cle.arly prescribed, the fan holds a conspicuous place as a ceremonial adjunct. For 
instance, in the procession accompanying an officer of the first Kink at Pekin, the insignia consist of one 
large red umbr(?IIa, two large fans, — in the centre; of w'hich are recorded in letters of gold the name and 
lilies of thi; ofiicc;r, .ami on each of which are jiainted four r(;presentations of the sun, four banners, four 
sjiears, and two y(;llow rods of office. An officer of the second rank h.as only three representations of the 
sun on each of his fans, and two spears are carried in limi of four. An oflicer of the third rank has two 
repn-sentations of suns paint<;d on his fans; in the fourth rank the fans are simply bespangled with gold ; 
and in all other ranks one fan only is allowed to each officer. A Governor-(ieneral of a province has, 
among the other insignia of his office, tw-o banners with representations of winged tigers, for which fans 
are siibstitut(;il in the case of a Provincial Governor, who is an ofticial of lower rank. On the monuments 


of ancient l^gjpt, as has already been remarked in tlu; course of this series of article.s, there are 
representations of somewhat similar fans carried on the tops of long poles before the rulers of die 
land, «;xacily as is the case now in China, and there is consecjuently incontestable evidence of the 
fact that th(; practice of carrying them in ofticial processions as insignia of honour and power is 
one of great anticjuity. 

.\ .similar ciisiom is notic(;.abIe in the marri.age ceremonies of the. Celestials. When the bride is 
taken to the house of the bridegroom’s father, fan-bearers join with umbrella-bearers and bannermen, 
in number pr .portionate to the bridegroom’s rank, to swell the bridal following. On the arrival of the 
proc ssion, the bridegroom appro.aches the bride’s chair and knocks at the door with his fan, which is 
the signal lor the bridesmaids to o]jen it and allow the bride to alight. A life of celibacy, except in 
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ilnr casr of priests anil certain orders of nuns is looked upon as almost a disgrace in China, and 
this feeling has given rise to a very curious ceremony, the marriage of departed spirits, who are 
represented hy paper figures, 'fhe spirits of all males who die in infancy are in due course of 
time married to the spirits of females who havi- succumbed to a similarly premature fate. At the close 
of the marriage service, if such a phrase be permissilth;, the effigies of the wedded pair are burnt, 
together with a quantity of papiT clothes, paper servants, fans, tobacco-pipes, and even paper .sedan 
chairs. In death, as in life, the fan occupies a prominent position; for very rarely, indeed, is it absent 
from the collection of sumj)tuoiis accessories which are devoted to the adornment of the corpse of a 
well-born Chinese. In the lJuddliist religion, in the form of a horse-tail switch, it is one of the insignia 
h.uided over to an abbot on bis’ng appointeil to preside over a monastery, a post which he holds for 
three years. 'I’he Lamas, or priests of Lam.iism, of which the Grand Lama of Thibet is the head, wear 
a f.in-c.ise att.iched to the girdle confining lhi;ir long, yellow robes round their waists. 

.Socially, the fan is an integr.d p.iri of the national costume of China, and be the weather hot or cold, 
in r.ain and snow alike, every orlhodo.'c celesti.-il pays his visits of ceremony fan in hand. Their jmsion 
for .lutograiihic composition is proverbial, the fan being one of the principle me.ans for' its display, and 
it is a source of immense satisfaction to a Chinaman if, during a conversation, he can di.splay bt;fore his 


companions, with an assumption of indifference bicn inlendu, a few lines which h.ave been traced on his 
fan e.xpressly for him by some illustrious personage of the empire, some famous poet, or a celebrity of 
any kind. .At a reception of visitors, a very ceremonious busini^ss, tea is invariably brought in at once, 
and after the guests have j)artaken of it, the host t;ikes up his fan, and holding it in both hands, bows to 
thir ‘company and says, Thsin^ chen — I invite you to make use of your fans. Ivach visitor then takes 
u[) his fan and proceeds to make use of it with all the gravity befitting so .serious an occupation. For 
any afternoon caller to appear without .a fan would be a terrible breach of decorum, and in very hot weather 
t!>e shortcoming would be productive of considerable discomfort, because, however many vksitors there 
might be, none of those who had fans would dream of cooling themselves so long as one single; member 
of the party was destitute of the means of doing .so. 

Allusion h:is been made to the predilection displayed by the Chinese for autographic composition, an 
.'imiisemeiU which is of immense .service to the native novelist, as supplying him with an apparently 
ine.xhaustible stock of what we should c:dl “ padding." So long as he can get three or four of his 
ch.'iract(!rs in a room togi.-iher he is happy ; the incidents of his plot may wait, and have to wait, until 
the inevitable couplets are reeled off by the page at a time. In the romance, Ping-Chan- Ling-Yen, a 
eunuch attached to the Fmperor’s hou.sehold, Licou by name, begs Chdn-tai, the noble daughter of 
t'han-hien-jin, to honour him by writing on a fan with her own fair hand. “ My sole desire," he says, "is 
to possess a fan ornamenti-d with your verses." lie naively goes on to remark that owing to the incomplete 
character of the ediii aiion bestowitd upon him he will not be able to decipher a single word that may 
be written, or con.sequently to distinguish whether the verses are original or not, btit with true celestial 
suspicion he nuakes a point of the fan being ornamented In his presence. It is .satisfactory to know 
that he succe(;ds in getting his wish, and tak(;s his departure in a state of inc.\pressiblc rapture and delight. 
As lor the he.roine. Miss (.han tai, she is represented as possessing the talent of writing incomparable 
poetry on the slightest prete.xt : and the romance, which is a highly diverting work in its peculiar way, is 
full of lu.T effusions, \\hi;ther on fans, silk, or jjaper. In the c,ase of the sterner sex in China, verse-making 
has an iiidissohjble affinity to wine, and one of their favourite amusements is to give a theme whereon 
all present have to write a coupli^t, or perhaps a quatrain, the penalty for non performance being the 
compulsory imbibing of a cert.ain number of "cups." Luckily for their heads these cups are not beakers, 
anil several of them would be reijuired to fill an ordinary claret- glass. Nevertheless, if their own novelists 
are to bi; Ixtlievcd, one invariable result of the.se literary ronversazioncs is to render some of the party 
incapable of reading what the riist have written, at all events until the next day. 

It is only nattir.d, under the.se circumstance.s, that the fan .should enter largely into the symbolism 
which is so chaiMcieristJc, not only of the literature of the Chinese, but also in a still more marked degree 
of their ordinary c.o.iversation. One in.stance, and a singularly beautiful one, of this must stififice. The 
poem in which it tvreurs is ascribed to Pan Chich-yii, a favourite of the Kmperor Chang Ti, of the 
I bin dynasty and w.ns written when her influence with the Son of Heaven began to wane. She takes 
the fan as an emblem of the neglect which was so evidently destined to be her lot. 
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“ () fair white silk, fresh from the weaver's loom, 
dear as the frost, hrighi as the winter’s snow ! 

See, friendship fashions out of thee a fan. 

Round as the round moon shines in he.aven above. 

At home, abroad, a close comp.mion llum, 

Siirrinj' at every move the grateful f;ale : 

And yet 1 fear, ah me! that autumn chills 
Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 

All thought of by-gone days, like them, by-gone." 

Of the manufacture of fans In China there is nothing very .special to htr saitl. The r oinmoner sorts are 
made in large numbers by the prisoners in the native gaols, anti they are allowed to sell them. The more 
exjjensivc descriptions owe their value ehielly to the tilaborate carving t»f the sticks, tispecially in ivory, ami it 
would be difficult to find a more beautiful specimen than the one in the pos.session of the liaroness Hurtlelt 
Coutbs, of which we give an ilhistration. It was carv'ed e.vpressly for pres<;ntati(»n to htrr ladyship, and not the 
least ingenious portion of the very delicate wurkman.ship dispkiyed on it is the manner in which the Christian 
name of the Haroness, ‘‘Angela,’' is made to harmonise with the minute details of the ornamentation. 

In Japan, the variety of the fans in d.'u’ly use is almost infinite; no collection of specimens has betm 
made which even approaches to completeness, but as no less an :iiithority than M. Philippe Uni ty ' 
has a book on the subject in the press, we may shortly (;xpect ;in exhaustive addition to our soim-what 
scanty stock of information. Dr. l)rc.s.ser, in his rexent work on Japan, says that fans are mad<? in 
many parts of the Mikado’s empire, the cheaper kinds being produced in the district of Kioto, while 
the more costly productions come chiefly from Tokio. Hut Nagoza is also celebrated for the cpi.'dity 
and quantity of its manufactures, .and I'ukui has also a few establishments where or folding fans, .and 
tu/itwa, or flat fans, are made. As already mentioned, tlie Japanese claim the folding fan .as a native 
invention, and assert that it was first matle in the lattiT half of the seventh c«>ntury from the model «»f 
a b.at’s wing. They also assert, according to Dr. Dressitr, that it was originally formed of twenty 

fine flat boards united by strings, and that it w.as introduced into China in this sh.ape from Japan, in 

which they arc, in all probability, correct. It is notice.able that the use of the folding fan iti Jap.m is 
almost exclusively confined to the male sex. At all times, except in winter, a gentleman carries the 
oqi in liis girdle or in his bosom, and it is a breach of etupiette for him to appear in the street with a 
fl.nt fan, which Is looked upon as e.s.sentially a detail of feminine attire. 'I'he ladies, indeed, express 
the langimge of love by means of these fans and their long .shreves, and tin: u.se t)f them is all the 
more necessary seeing that the kiss, the pressure of the hand. <•/ hoc genus otiiuc of the marks of affection 
so common in other lands, are unknown to them. The fan is by far the more serious of the two, the 
sleeve being ntainly used in mere flirtation. 

The various kind.s of fans iisetl in Japan in.iy be summed up in the following list, but as thiTt; are 
endless varieties of each descrijition, the summary can only give :i very faint idea of the ext«;nsive nature 
of the manufacture. 

'Fhe fan made of water-proof paper, for tlipping in water ; used for cooling the face by c,‘vaporation. 

Of stout paper, for winnowing grain, fanning the charcoal fire, or for dust pans. 1 he first-named 

approaches more nearly to tlu; rannns, mentioned in .Scripture in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and not.ibly in the 
passage in St. I.uke’s Go.sp<‘l — " \V'ho.se fan is in his hanil, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, ami 
will gather the wheat into his garner.” 

Double-winged fans, used by the Judges at wrestling matches, somewhat in th«: shape of a Rom.'in ixiddle. 

Coloured and gilt fans for the dancing girls, who make it a part of themselves, and use it in a 
manner which is indispensabk; as an ;wljunct to their peculiar mode of dancing. I'hese fans :irt: also 
used by the jugglers, especially in the fa.scinating butterfly trick. The buttc;rflies are made in the mo.si 
simple manner of p.apcr, and tlu- conjurer by the e.\erci.se of his f;m contrives to make them flutter in 
the air as if chasing each other, and light occ;ision.'ilIy on flowers, or on the top of his swonl, or even on 
the point of the fan itself. 

Perfumed fans, with scentiid materials inclose»l between the two thicknesses of paper. 

A f6rm of folding fan, peculiar to the town of Nara, in which the folds are much broader than the 

side pieces. 

Flat fans, or hand screens, also peculiar to Nara, and not found in any otlu:r part of the Iimpire. 
> 'llie work is announced to be published shortly as one of the scries of the BiUiolhhjue rnttrmtionaU dt f Art. 
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These arc made sometimes of paper, and sometimes of silk, but they arc invariably perforated like our • 
st<;ncil plates, the perforations beinjj remarkably fine. The pattern may Ixi geometrical in design, or may 
consist of representations of flowers, animals, or birds, but in every case it is produced by perforation. 
These fans are made by hand. If made of paper, six thicknesses are cut through at the same time, and 
the accuracy with which this is done is nothing short of marvellous. If silk is the materia] 
employed, a smaller numbt;r of thicknesses is necessary. When these fans are made into screens, one 
piece is pasted on the front, and another on the back, but the perforations of the one are so arranged 
as to fit exactly on the perforations of the other. 

The war-fan, certainly the most singular arm employed by the Japanese warriors. This is a paper 
fan of a larger size than usual, with sheaths made of iron, so that if a combatant, fatigued by a more thtin 
ordinarily obstinate person.al encounter and wishing to sit down for a moment and rest and cool himself, 
finds himself unexpectedly attacked, he immediately hits his enemy over the head with his fan. These 
implements of warfart;, which arc ornamented with the national emblem, a red sun on a black ground, are 
only made to onler, — a very natural reservation, seeing that, unlesis under very exceptional circumstances, the 
process of fanning one's self with an iron fan is not calculated to recommend itself as a cooling recreation. 

In short, the; fan is an inseparable part of Japanese attire in all ranks and under all conditions of 
life. To the Japant;st; gentleman it is a shelter from the sun, his notebook, his plaything if the weather 
docs not happen t(» be too hot, — and without it he is as much at a loss to know what to do with his 
hands as any average Englishman is at a reception without his hat, or any of our golden youth would 
bt! in the front row at the “ Gaiety without his crutch. He cannot even measure distances without calling 
in the aid of a fan or a mat, these being the units of Japanese measurement. The fan is a little more 
than an English foot ; but as there are two kinds of mats, one for the temples and one for the laity, the 
result is occ<asionally confusing. 

In regard to the painted fans, the crenated surface does not appear to offer any difficulty to the 
Japanese artist, and Dr. Dresser, in his work already alluded to, gives an interesting account of the 
wonderful facility displayed by them. “ After two or three other drawings are made," he says, in an 
account of a stance held in his honour, ‘‘ the middle-aged man, who painted the domestic fowls, kneels 
again in front of the baizt;, and begins w'hat we all take to be a sea-piece, which he is drawing simply 
in Indian ink. After what we take to be waves are finished, and when W'e expect the artist to place fish 
in the water, or junks upon it, he simply adds a few dots and dark touches, and signs his name. It is 
now held up to view, when, to our astonishment, the sketch is that of a train of rate, with one or two 
inemb(;rs of the party straying from the others. What we took to be waves proves only to Ije the 
Ixickground, .against which the rounded Ixicks of white rats appear- the uncoloured paper being the 
animals." The Japanese fnxjuently ask great artists to make sketches on their fans, great writers to 
inscrilje a couplet ur ;in aphorism, or celebrated men to write their autographs, and these fans they preserve 
as we tlo photograj)hs of our friends. 

Japanese .artists, in their pictures illustrative of history or legend.ary lore, and especially when 
these pictures are painted on fans, arc very careful to lay great stress on the diversity of types in the 
physiognomies of their countrymen, invariably emphasising the high and low class characteristics. For 
instance, the hero is depicted with oblique eyes, high eyebrows, rounded nose, oval face, and pure skin ; 
the boor, on the; other hand, has a rouml, flat face, iipturn(;d and clepresseil nose, gaping nostrils, 
horizontal t;ycs, and low eyebrows. 'I'he more these features, saliint or otherwise, arc accentuated, the 
more highly is the picture esteemed, and this explains what wc are apt to look upon as the natural 
exaggeration of Japanese ;irt. In regart* to the araliesque lines of decoration so commonly seen on fans, 
a reci:nt writer ass(;rts them to be purely of Corean origin. TViiits, flowers, and e.specially the peony, are 
tastefully wrought into so-c.'illed arabes<iue forms, the Corean tcTm for which is ckiu-piong, and are seen 
in their richest luxuriance upon fans and curtain.s, and as embroidery upon garments. 

One word, before (lultting Japan, upon the anticpjity of the fan in that empire. Among the old 
treasures ol the Mikado, which were, until very recently, hidden in the impcri.'il repository at Nara, 
an; a number oi fai.s. These; treasures have bceti the private property of the reigning Mikado from 
very ren* 'te ages, and, considering that the last monarch of the dynasty to whom their collection is 
due died in the year 782, their antieptity must be considered to be established beyond question. 'Fhey 
were deposited in their present home in the year 794, and were not exposed to the public gaze until 
1875. Unfortunately, no complete description of them has yet been published, at all events in England. 
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melting 


HK weather was of the finest. 

'The sky was of the pale blue of a hot Italian 
day«— clear and jH.Tfecily cloudless. Softly un- 
dulating or delicately jagged hill tops lay as though 
into its warmthy with luxuriant sides, cultivated in 


terraces of the richest vegetation, and golden with the ripening 
corn, green with the twining vine palisades, the waving meadows. 


or the spreading chestnut-trees, blue with the Inroad bean-fields. 
The sun lay with a while heat upon .all this beauty, and upon 
the dusty road too, and the grey shingle, where, some hundred 
feet below the hayficlds, the river wandcreil iilly on its way. 
Tcrcsina chattered good-hinnoiiredly of village news and village 


go.s.sip. Pietro, excepting for a polite rejoinder here and there, 
was silent. They walked fast, for it took a good hour to go 
from S. Ilarlolomeo Church to Hiisalla SUiliori, and time imd lide 
wait for no man. The great triple-arched bridge of Ponte was 
soon in .sight. Hard by stood the little rlia|K‘l (jf Ihe p.itron 
saint, solitary above the water on the opposite bank, nestling amid 
its cluster of oak-trees that in .nntumn .shed their acorns upon the 
greensward and into the trout-pool below. The chapel belonged 
to Savignone parish, whose tall CiWipatiiU stoori up under I In- 
crest of a rocky hill, a mile or so up the oil's] iriiig valley. The 
old feudal castle toned its grey ruins upon the .sandstone of the 
mountains. 


Scattering greetings to friend.s in the village a.s ihey i)asscd, 
the betrothed pair left jokes and rallyings behind and j>resHed 
forward on the left bank of the stream. .Soon the mill of the 
silk factory came in sight, and they walkcil through plantations 
of mulberry-trees, set in unilbrm rows for the silkworms’ food. 'J'he 
clock of Busalla church in the distance struck a t|u:irlcr to nine. 

“ We are late,” said Pietro. Jlad he a v,igui! hope they would 
miss the train? Nay, but what good would it have done him ? 

Teresina laughed. 

“ It was your fault," she siiid. Hut she did not say it cros.sly. 

They (luickcncd their j^cc almost into a run, Teresina still 
laughing with a pretty flush in her face. Tiicre was another brook 
to be crossed. I’ictro helped his betrothed over the .strpj>ing- 
stones, and then they hurried <lown the diily, dusty street of ihe 
little town, barbers in litllc shops ,ind slatternly women at the 
doors of tall lodging hou.ses, all S])eedlng then, on their way with 
many a joke and jest. 'They were in time — they even had ten 
minutes to spare in the litllc dingy waiting-room befiue the 
officinl opened the doors .ind let them out on to the plalform 
with the rest of the little crowd of country folk. 

Then came the journey to town in a third class carriage, with 
two or three soldiers, a market-woman carrying hutler and eggs 
10 S. Domenico market, and .several snully old farmers. 'I'crcsina 
c:njoyed herself rarely. She ditl not often go to town, and it 
was a treat. But she was loo well-conditioned to show that in 
her manner. She conducted Iier.self in the most demure fashion, 
and scarcely ventured on the usual repartee when one of the 
soldiers rallied her on the holiday trij) with a gallant. Pietro was 
jilcased to sec her so tpiict. It showed he had at least got what 
he had bargained for, and that his bride would allow him to settle 
down into the prosaic market gardener that he wislu:d to be in 
fulUTc. 

They came out from beneath the long tunnel of the (oovc 
above which Pietro was wont to make his lonely tramp on market 
d.iys — and shot forth into the rich and smiling gardims and into 
the sunny vineyards of Rivarolo and Pontcilecimo. Then, 
slowly, stopping at many stations along the w.ay, they came into 
llie region of marble-loggiacd country houses with stiff pleasure- 
grounds, and smelt the sea hard by. t) range groves, luscious fruit 
orchards, and trim flower-gardens looked down at them over the 


Iiigh walls nf the city of palaces :is they rolled iiUo tlie sLilion, 
and, above the mignonette-boxes of .stjualid, high storied dwell 
ings, rags of linen were hung out to dry in the sunshine. 

'Peresina looketl delightedly out of the window and pointeil 
at a huiulred objects of interest without. And when they 
re.aehed the capital and walkeil beneath the arc h of the new 
station and nut into the bright scjuare beyond, tlie eiUhii 
siasiii even of so precise a maiden knew no bounds. The 
fountain in the middle, with its in.iihle figures, the benches 
round, with the garden tlowers in beds behind --dusty with the 
turmoil of much traflic-— the c^ahs and cab-chi vers, the tall, white 
houses and the busy streets, all astonished and ch.'irmod the 
counlry damsel. In the imrdonable i»ride of showing to .another 
what he knew .so well, Pietro almost forgot his sorrow. 'Phey 
walked .'ilong the Via llilbi between the graiul old palaces and 
new, narrow houses, and looked in at the sho]is and commented 
on the dress and the way.s and the numbers of the people. 
l*reseiilly they came to the? l*i.az/a delP .\nnun/i.ila, whic h w;is 
Pietro's inarkc-t, and he showed her where he took his stand ol 
a morning, and which were the dwellings of housewives who 
dealt at his store. Why as he stood there .and explained -did 
the memory of that d.iy, five years when he had |iushed his 
way late into market with Ihe little grey biimlle in his arms, recur 
so vividly to his memory? And why, if he diil remember it, 
must he needs rememlier it so s;idly ami pitifully? It seemed 
fTuel that on a holiday he must be beset by such gloomy thoughts ! 
And to make matters worse, an untoward whim stiik k the fancy 
of 'Peresina, and she insisted on climbing that sleep road that 
springs ii[) the hill behind the church ami on being taken to visit 
the Foundling Hospital. So there lie had to st.and listening to 
licr idle chatter, where he had Mood tearfully on that bright 
March morning with little P'ortunina in his arms. 

Teresina little guessed at the heavy thoughts that were jnir 
suing one another through his iniml as he leant ag.iiiist the brick 
(larapet and looked out over all the roofs ,-ind .steejiles of the great 
town and listened to the clanging of the bells ng.-iiii as he had 
listened to them that day when lliey had seemed to bid hitn t:ike 
the little forsaken infant to his heart. No ; she knew notliing 
of his .sorrow.s and his perplexities, and ditl not guess what was 
jiassing in his life any more than he guessed what was ])assing in 
hers. She neither knew nor cared whether Forlunina was pleased 
at the prospct.l of having her as a stepmother or no. It never 
entered into her head that Pietro could he iinliappy because Ihe 
child was not jilcased, because her little soul was in a. turmoil 
ag.'iinst him, and becau.se she had lel'ustsl him a flower for his 
hat that morning .is lie had come away. If she /ni(/ known it 
she wouhl only have said, “ What chililishm:ss 1 ” And yet the 
tears swelled to Pietro’s eyes as he remembered it, and thoiighi 
that after five years of devotion the only heart that was li ft liiin 
to love had become estr.inged fmiii him, and loved him no heller 
now that it ow/</ love than it liad done iliat spring inoniing when 
it had been a mere morsel of .seii.seless humanity! Poor Pietro, 
if he h.ad but known that he wms mistaken! But he <lid not 
understand the strange little c hild aright, and so he did not know, 
and he was s:ii]. 

Al.'is, he w.'ts to Ik* made sadder still ; there was a lalaliiy on 
him to-day. ;\s they came down the hill, llu- siim|»tiioiis church 
caught the eye of the counlry maid, eager for city sights. Slu: 
must go in and sere the edifice of which she had lieanl so nun li. 
In vain I'ietro strove to convince her of the very jialcnl in l that 
the chiinh was cmly a church after all, and built for just the same 
(iod as their little while-washed saiiclii.iry at homu. Tlmiigli 
TVresina did not .appear to doubt that it was m», she wislied to 
see the sumptuous altars and Ihe tall pillars and the gnldi-u roof 
for herself. Nor would she go in alone, as her gallant next jiro- 
po.sed to her. No: it was her right to be acconiiianicd, and 
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arromp:mied she woiilJ ho. Pietro know that it was her due 
anil, sighir.g, lie had to follow. What couhl he answer her when 
sh(! rallied him on his sudden ohjectioii to perform one only of 
the little pious duties which he was well known never to negleel? 
(*oiild he tell her to whom he was hetrotlieil that his lu-art was 
erring aftir another woman ? When they entered the great, dark, 
solemn idace, there was only one little mass going on at one end 
of it; all the rest was seveie and silent and deserted, and the 
great, hlai k, marhle eoUimns stoinl along the aisles like gloomy 
sentinels, just as they had seemed to him to stand on the day 
when he had seen Viltoria like a ghost hesidet them. Could 
ho tell his future bride th.it to him those empty aisles were 
nil pi'opled, that .1 tall maiden was for ever flitting aero.ss 
them and down them before his eyes, gliding away from out 
of his longing sight with swift and stately .slep.> ('oiild he 
tell her, as tiury knelt together for the prescribed moment 
before the high altar, that another figure and not hers at all 
knelt in sjiirit beside him : that same graceful figure that 
towered a head above her little slender jKTson, and looked 
taller than evc.T draped around, as it was in his imagination, with 
folds- upon folds of rii.hly-iDloured Indian scarfing ? Could he 
confess that he shivered again as those two great, burning eyes 
were turned upon him as of yore, inflaming all his soul? No: 
he must keep all liis thoughts and memories, and wonderings ami 
])erplexities to himself, and he mii.st lurhave as a man should do 
to the girl whom he is going to wed. 

I'lUl the great business of the day was yet to be done. Tere- 
sina's jjrayers and n^arvcilings were soon over and she hurried her 
lover out of the inreiisc-scented gloom into the burning summer 
svmshine. 'I'hough she w'as fond enough of sights .she had never 
been known to neglect duty for pleasure. And was not the; buying 
of one's wediling gold the most saiTedanilim|)or!anl of all duties? 

“Come, let us hasten," said she, as soon .is they stood without 
in tire Piaz/a. “'I'he day is no longer young, and we should 
have finished our [luiehasing before it he the hour for dinner. 
Afterwards it will he well enough to see sights and to w'astc one*.s 
time." 

Pietro did not say th.it the loitering had scarce been his doing, 
nor hint that the sights he h.id seen in her company had been 
small treat to him. 'Fhat would have been rude, and Pietro was 
never rude. lUil he smiled a little to himself as he good- 
humouredly vowed himself ready for any plan that his cnnijKinion 
those to propose, and no one would have giies.s(:d that ihesi: 
two were anything hut w'hat they apjieaied to be a radiant 
jiair of lovers, forgetful of aught but their own hliss, even 
among the m:i/e of foot-passengers wlio jostled one another 
along the narrow pavemimls and under the. eaves of the great, 
ilark ]iahu:e.s. And indeed Teresina, though sean ely enamoured 
of lier ijiiiet swain, was in good spirits enough ; she wa.s enjoying 
herself. 'Phe sights and .sounds of life were sweet to her. It 
was only Pietro who was a little dull. Put for him the day had 
not yet begun. 

( HAPTKk X\V. 

Aftkrn»k)n shadows began to lengthen, and folk along the 
streets no longer needed to w'alk, creejiing along by the w.ills of 
the i)alaces, lest lht;y should he blistered to death beyond the 
shelter of the kindly eaves. The town, that for the p;isl two 
hours had seetned nearly deseileil, began to live again with 
movement, and ever here ami there, a white-veiled and sun- 
shaded dame would venture to cross one of the open squares. 

Pietro and 'JVresina.s'.ood beneath the shadow of a venerable old 
palace, within l!ie portico of which a comely little flower maiden sat, 
enthroned aii<«^ng swe< 1 blossoms, against u background of mellow 
marbles. The lovers had worked very hard that morning. They 
had .spe.it a good hour bargaining over the weight and work- 
manship of gold filigrei^ and Pietro, with a practical view to the 


sound market-value of the articles, Iiad bestowed so many and 
iiandsomc trinkets on his bride as to make her greatly alter her 
opinion of his worth. 'J'liey had been well-iiigli worn out, \vith 
the heal of the weatiicr and of the bargaining combined, ere they 
reached the little tavern where they were to dine, but ta^tiarini 
and sour Monfcirato had refre.shcd them, and now they were 
ready for any amount of fatigue again, and were cheerfully 
j)iirposing to make a long round of visits to friends in the town. 

The little .square in which they stuod was flanked on one side 
by llie grey of an ancient chiireh, and wtiile lowering and 

narrow huuses ol comparatively iiiodcrii growth — whose basenicius 
atJorded .shelter to various little shops of iiiode.st pretensions — 
formed two corners, the third side was entirely devoted to a 
grim and .splendid palace, of which the noble doorway was richly 
c*.;irved in a delicate design of flowers that not even the dirt and 
neglect of years could rub of its beauty, 'i'he palace had been 
the home of many generations of Marchesi^ and from the richly- 
iiiullionecl windows of the first floor, courtjy ladies had looked 
in their d:iy, while stately dames and gallants had trod the 
Venetian pavements of tho.se lofty rooms and the yellow steps of 
the noble old marble .staircase. Pul that was all over now; the 
pomp and glory were extinct, and the descendants of the Marchesi 
had let their grand first floor to a manufactory of artificial flowers, 
where poor little over-worked damsels pored over their delicate 
fabrications behind the latticed panes. 

Neither Pietro nor Teresina knew anything about the dead 
pomp wliicli would have added lustre to the.se tiine-.slained halls 
if (hey hud only guessed at it. They looked at the home of the 
Afiiirhtii without any feelings of pathos at the decay of their 
grandeur; but i'ietro at least was not without capacity of pathos, 
all the .same, and hi.s feelings were moved now, though in a more 
liomely cause. I'lie top llour of the oKl pal.ii:e had been the 
home of Carlo Strappa's rich uncle once, and, in the old days 
when he and the “ American " had been friends and had shared 
each other's youthful pranks and confidenci.s, lie liad often 
come to fell li his comrade at the little door with the white cotton 
bell pull on the top story, and they had knocked about the town 
together, and had seen the sights^ and the fun. Pietro had 
always been a (piiet fellow, but he had enjoyed a bit of fun 
in those clays, and had cared for sights— iiioie than he diii to-day 
when he had to show them to his betreihed. it was not by pure 
chance that he had happened to fix upon that particular tavern 
opposite to dine at. lie knew of other and more coiivenienlly- 
siluatcd tavern.s in the town, hut siiiiiehow he had had a tauey 
to eat of those special tai^liarini that had tasted so w'ell to him 
and his friend when they had l)cen lads together. And as he 
had drained his glass of wine, he had looked up over the hllle 
muslin cuitaiiis of the Trattoria to the windows of that high 
|iilclied roof o|i|)osite, beyond wliich the black and white towers 
of the cathcdi; 1 shot their clear proportions into the warm air ; 
and as he ]\:\d looked, he liad thought sadly of that broken 
friendship, and had half meditated pulling his peasant's pride ol 
poverty in his pr)c ket and trying to make it up with the rich man. 
Put there was the rub ! He was rich - rich and insolent — And 
Pietro could beg fi)r no man's favour ! 

NevcrtlK less, under pretext of buying a i)osy of ro.sebuds for 
Teresina’s bosom, he had stepped across to the palace when the 
meal w'as over, to have a look at the i»lace, for old association’s 
.sake. Tlic nnelo was dt'ad, and a cousin of Carlo's lived on the 
top floor now— a cousin who had inherited the greater |)oition of 
the old man’s wealth, much, as Pietro knew, to his friend's di.sgusl 
at the limt?. No doubt Carlo no longer visited the top story, ns 
he used to in the days wh<!n there w.i.s money to look for. He 
had had liis share of all there was to have out of the top story, 
and hfld been to America and made his fortune tlierc with it, and 
now he no longer needed to visit there any more. But to Pietro 
it was as if he lived there still. Kven the winsome little flower 
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• maiden, sitting between the white columns of the entrnnee 
hall, with the light behind her, and the green background of a 
brigfit little plot of garden beyond, where trees blossomed and 
water trickled—even she seemed an old friend. She was not the 
same little flowcrgirl who had sold him Tarma violets for his 
button-^holc six years ago, but he smiled a smile of recognition 
all the same, as he asked for the handful of rosebuds and divc^l 
into his wide trouserpocket for co])pers. 

Teresina was pleased that Pietto should give her a posy. She 
was altogether satisfied with her gallant today, lie had been 
generous in the matter of the gold; it had been boiighl at the 
best shop, and it was of good weight and good m.inufactiire, and 
he was going to take her to show it off upon his friends— the 
fruiterer of the Santa Caterina and others. And she was glad 
to have a posy too, so that folk should sec ho made niiioh of 
her, now that she had condescended to take him. 

She bent down her head and plunged hir face into the 
fragrant mass. In tins attitude, she did not notice n look that 
passed over the face of her gallant, as his eye wandered from llio 
figure of the comely little flower-maiden into the distance of 
the court behind her. Had she seen it, and had her eyes 
followed his to the object that had attracted his attention, she 
might not have been so well pleased with him as she was. At 
llie foot of the yellow marble .staircase stood the tall fiLnire of a 
woman. She had her back turned to those in (he street, while her 
hand rested on the time-stained old balustrade. Her head was 
muffled in a dark kerchief, and though it was suinmer she was 
wrapped around with a large shawl. Pietro made an involuntary 
movement that brought him away from the flower booth into the 
middle of the hall, and his companion liru:(l her face from the 
(lowers. 

But the dark figure had turned for a moment, and, allowing 
her eyes to rest just long enough on the gfoui> in the porch fur 
the purposes of recognition, had fled ligiitly ii|) the staircase and 
had disa[)pearc(l from sight, 

Teresina had seen nothing. A door slainmod somewhere abov e, 
and resounded through the vaulted roof of the old palace. Hut 
she paid no heed to the noise-^it was a very ordinary noise. ( )nly 
the shock seemed involuntarily to rouse her from her reverie 
among the flowers, and she remarked, with a little languiil sigh, 
that the weather was very hot. So it was, and perhaps that was 
why Pietro’s lips looked so dreadfully while, but lie made no 
answ'cr to his comiianion’s remark, and only .asked the little 
flower-girl, presently, who lived. in this old pnlaci; of which she was 
the portercss. 

“ Oh, plenty of people live here,” laughi;«l the girl, twining up 
her stiff blossoms with wire as she spoke. “There are six 
stories ! The old Marchese lives on the ground floor, but he is 
poor, and makes a miserable life of it. and all the rest of the 
palace is let. The /ian mthilc is occaipied by the premises ol 
Scacchi, the great florist. T, with real flowers down hi:re make 
little of it, but they with the false ones up stairs they grow 
rich I ** She showed all her while t*;eth in a smile. 

Pietro laughed too — immoderately, as though he c;ould not help 
laughing — and Teresina smelt her moss-rosebuds. She did not 
look at his face. Tt was fortunate, for his fiice might have pt:rplexe<l 
her, and if she had divined what w'as in it, it might not have pleased 
her. It was radiant — radiant with a strange and exultant bright- 
ness, which even she must have guessed was not meant for her. 
For in his heart Pietro was saying joyfully to himself that he had 
found Vittoria — that now he could explain everything to her ! 
And that was why his face grew radiant, and that was why he 
forgot all about la 'I'eresina, forgot all about his sentimental 
reminiscences, and the reason why he had come here to day. ,, 
Do the florists pay those well whom they cinplo}* ? ” he asked 
again of the little maiden. 

He would be glad to think that Vittoria earned enough, and 
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was no longer ilestitulc. Kor he hail t.iken it for granted th.ii 
she worked lor the florist on the second llcoi. 

“Not so well as ilu:y make folk pay them, I don’t iloiibt, ’ 
replied the girl. “ Still, it is a good lMisiiic.’,s, 1 daresay. Hut I 
preferred the flowers that smeil sweet — you understand 1 ” 

“I underslanil,’* saiil Pieiio. He looked anxiously at the 
staircase, thinking how he could make an exeiise to gji up. 

“ ll must be line to live in that p.ilace,*’ said 'reresina, stepping 
back into the street and gl.incing up along the ull windows, six 
stories high, and then bringing her eves down ;ig.iin to the Iflaek 
portico and the green courty.ud beyond, wiili the hot sun basking 
on the ol(‘andets in tubs and plaving on the diily little C’upid of 
(he stone fountain. 

“ Kor those who have money, yes.” said the flower girl. 
“ I'or those who work it is all one where they liv«‘ -so I think I 
A nephew of old dc' Maroni, that old miser who died live ye.iis 
ago uf having too imich leisure, he liv(^s on the top floor,” she 
went on e\|>laining. “ //c is ;i rich one. I ran tell you! lie 
inherited all the old fellow’s money. All but some that went tn 
a sister’s sun a young seapegrace that had to be packed nif to 
America, 'rhough I’ve heard that even lh.it one made his lurtuiie. 
livery one makes a fortune in .Nimri* a. It seems he was in a I'lii v. 
thcaigh, wlien it was known it was not he who had got the uncle's 
money 1 Hut now I believe they have m ule it up, he and his 
cousin. He silll comes herv?, sanu'limcs. 1 have seen him— a (all 
big man, with a loud voice.” 

“ Yes," .an.swercd Hietio, absently, still thinking ufthe vij:ion 
lliat he had seen. “ I know him. he livi-s in oiir village. VVe 
used to be friends ome, 1ml since be has grown rith he lakc:s no 
account of a poor fellow like me. It is natural ; 1 do not want 
to be pationiMMl by .any one, but all the same vw used l«il)e Iriends 
oiiec, and 1 often came to sei! liiin in ibis palate when he lived 
with his uncle, de' Maioni. He has built a tine house in oui 
village since he came home, liis name is C’arlo .Sirappa.*' 

Pietro said all this t|uielly. telling his story ; he did not happen 
to look at bis bride's face ns he was speaking. Had he happened 
to look, and to note the shade that [»assi tl svvilily a< ross it, he 
inigiit have been almost ns surprised as he woiihi have been hnti 
he ha[ipcned to be standing outside the balcony of 'I’cresiiu's 
lionie that morning, at daybreak, in la Vallei alda. Hut Pielio was 
not suspicious, and even if he had ha[)i)enetl to look, he might not 
h.-ive understood what the shmle meant ; it flitted by so l.isl, and 
the usual gentle serenity was so ipiickly re (stablished. 

“ Ves; tin: signor t'ailo Slr.ippa lilts his hcail very high .since 
he came bm k from the New World,” said 'Ii rcsina, with a soft 
smile. “At least, so I've heard say,” addeil slie, laughing, 
“ bec ause, as tor me, I rcmeiiibei him no diffi rcnt. I was a child 
when he cro:,scd the .seas.’* 'I’laessina was ten years younger ihiin 
her belrothed, and (’arlo Strappa was Pietro's contemporary. “In 
our village folk call him the Signor AHh nnino^ to give him mote 
honour,’’ continued she. “So this is where he slays when he 
conies to town." .And she looked up with new interest through 
the dark staircase. 

The little llowcr-maiden w.as listening with open mouth. “Why, 
it is all a lomance I '* .said she. “ Yes, yes, he i:omes here when 
he visits the town. He has not arrived to-day, but perhaps he 
might come, any minute I ” 

An almost impcrcetitiblo smile crept up into Teresina’s cye.s, as 
Ihotigh she knew whether the “ Americano '* was likely toarriveoi 
no. Hut of l oitrse shi:o»///i/ ru»t have known that, aiul she banished 
the smile before it hail reached any discernible dimensions. 

“ Come,’’ said she, {ilucking at Pietro’s sleeve, and causing the 
poor fellow to start as though he had awakened from a li ippy 
dream to a mi.si'rable reality. “Come, we iimsl be hastening. 
You know wc have vi.sit.s to make. We must go to ih*: tup ot 
the town to see your friend the fruiterer, and 1 will wagi i it is 
nigh upon three o’clock." 

\< 
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Tlic CalluMlr.il dock gave il out in three ilccp, hooming 
strokes aUivc their heads as slie spoke, and Pietro pulled himself 
together. It was ol nn use loitering here in the hopes of seeing 
Vittoria. He would not dare to speak to her with Teresina by, 
and ll»c best thing lie c ould do wa.s to invent some e.uiise for 
depositing his bride somewhere for tlie time, and hasten back to 
llie palace before \ illoria should have left it. If she was at 
wuik above, she was not likely to leave bef<»re dark, but he would 
hasten for the better dunce. 

*■ Yes, you are right," assented he ; ‘‘ time Hies, and we have 
imidi to do. Come, w’C will go." .And with a smile of regretful 
farewell teje the little tlower maiden, he led the way cjuickly down 
a dark alley to the right. 

’I eresina followed, but not c|uile so f.isl. For, as she was about 
ti» turn down tbe street after Pielrc\ a tall and showily-dressed 
man’s figure appeared at the inoiilli of an(»ther alley and crossed 
the sijuare from the c»pj)osiie direction. A cpiick look of aston- 
isliiMl and inc|uiiing recognition j)a^secl, like a flash of lightning, 
between him and Pietro's befiotlied. 'Ihe man stood a moment 
in the centre of the scpiafe, as though he were nmlc'cidcd. But 
any one looking dosdy at the country maiden might have .seen 
her warily lift a w.irning fmi;er to lu r lip as she glanced down 
the street after the figure of the ju-asant. And then the city man 
laughed, and c arelessly whistling a tunc;, entered the palace, 
nochli.cl a friendly greiting to the maiden in the pori;.h, and 
lightly UmjiI iiji the steps. 'I'lie little flower-girl stood up in her 
place after he had passed and looked after him, and then stepped 
out into the street ancl wavecl her hand, as though to stop thc^ 
c ouple in their departure. But Pietro and Teresina were already 
out of sight, and she returned Ic^ her post, laughing. 

CIIAITKR XXVI. 

PiKl'Ko Stood on the sec'oud flooi ol the old palace in the 
little scpiare. (hicl forgive him, he had found a device whereby 
to get rid, for a time, of his bri.le ! .As liny two hacl hafitened 
along that dark and cliity little alley, whic/h was so narrow that 
the houses neatly met ovcfrliead, and the strip of blue 5»ky above 
was sc arcely more than a riband beyond them, ]*ietro hacl sworn 
an oatii to himself that come what might he must gel speech of 
Vittoria somehow. .She had misjudged him ; she had thought 
he was toying with her. It was natural, because of the jjresence 
of tlial poor little idolised child who yet had worked him so 
much woe. But she must be mideccivecl ; at anv cost she mu*il 
not be allowed to think he had ever loved any other woman but 
her ! .\nd then — when she was undeceived, when she believi'd 
In bis Irulb to her — well, then it would be tiuu: i;nouj;b Uy ibink , 
wbal flirt ber w.is to be done. 

And so be had sped along the alley as though he had wings to 
his li'fl ancl had refused to remember the girl whoso dainty little 
stejis were following i|uick’y after his; the girl who carried his 
golden wedding gifts in her pocket, ami whom he wm.s going to 
inlroduc e to his Iriet.ds as his bride. She had cxposliilafcd with 
him for his s])cecl, ancl there had even been the suspicion of a 

sour frown on her gc;nlle little face — though he, good soul, had 

not notic ed it .ns slie told him he hastened like one evading thc! 
police instead of like a gallant out lor a holiday. But he had 
not cared, he had only c ared to get rid of llie girl somehow so 
that ho could return alone to ihe olcl palace before Vittoria could 
have left it. And the great want in his he.irt had made his brain 
fertile. He had found a way. .\s they had been hurrying along 
he had suddenly .stopped and had pretemlcd, God forgive him, 
ih.at he ’ d droppcal his -jmr.se when he liad been paying for 
those rosebuds in the porch of the palace. And he had acted 
his (!• .pair so well that Teresina had bf:en even more grieved i 

than he at thc loss of thc return tickets and the savings of a ! 

w hole month, and h.'id herself (God bless her I) that she i 


should await him in a druggist's shop hard by^ that he might 
hurry back thc faster on his search. Certainly it was lucky that 
she was such an economical wench, for had it not been for her 
sorrow at so untoward a loss she w'ould surely never have con- 
sented to sit alone in a druggist's shop that he might run the 
(aster to pick up a missing purse. For of course there could be 
no c»///<r reason why she should not wish to return to thc palace. 

Anyhow, the wicked device had prospered which he had dared 
to practice: on so innoireiit a soul, and he stood alone outside thc 
dour of the floral establishment. He stood there as in a dream. 
It .seemed impossible that ho should be there to seek Vittoria, 
when he had only mcMtit, at first, to come for the sake of a look 
at the old haunts of his youth. The staircase was dark, so dark, 
even on this brilliant summer’s day, that you could scarcely have 
discerned the lovely car\'ing of the marble balustrade, nor the 
delicate low-relief work that adorned the doorways of thc several 
stories. But I'ietro was u.se<l to the dimness of this staircase. 
Ho had often climbed it of old, in days before the second floor 
w'as let out for a trade. 

'Pile light sufliced well enougli to show him the dingy brass 
plate on which it was written, that here dwelt la Signora Scacchi, 
maiiufircturcr of false flowers, wholesale and retail. He pulled 
the slender bell rope and asked to see thc mistress of the estab- 
lishment. After a little whis|H:iing among the assistants, a 
fashionably-dressed woman stepped forward with hair elaborately 
arranged over cushions. 

** What do you want ? " asked she, speaking roughly when she 
•saw what a simple peasant was before her. ** Is it an order, or ' 
something to be fetclicd borne ? ** 

“ It is neither," said the unfortunate Pietro, confused in this 
august presence. It is for an affair of my own 1 come, if you 
will excuse me. One a cousin of mine ■ -works hcre-^^a young 
woman— Vittoria Vitc. I have a message for her if I might see 
her. Her mother is sick to death." He positively wondered at 
himself as the words came to him. 

Thc lady with thc poni.itumcd hair looked round on her a.s- 
^islants. •* Wc have no one of that name here, have we ? " she said. 

•• No ; no one,'* they answered. 

" But 1 saw her on the staircase," moaned Pietro, committing 
him.self. ** A tali, dark woman, with a pale face and eyes — oh, 
eyes — " muttered he, looking round on thc faces about, and finding 
no word to go on. 

Kyes like a woman, eh ? " laughed the lady. And then they 
all laughed, .nnd she .said, turning her back on Pietro, *'No, no, 
iny good fellow, your lair one ba.s deceived you. You are on a 
wild-goose chase. I am sorry for you. But you see your cousin 
is not here. So good afternoon." 

“ But I .saw her on the .staircase," muttered Pietro again. 

'MVell, well, the sMircasc is public; six families live in the 
house. l.ook for her elsewhere; she is not here, I tell you," 
n peaied thc mistress sharply, and she opened the street door. 

'' I saw Slid! a woman as you describe crouching on the stairs up 
by thc Signor dc* Maroni’s door on thc top story," said one of the 
young gills, with .something of a sneer. ** if she is your cousin, I 
.1111 sorry for you, but I have seen her there these several days." 

“Come, out with you, friend I that will do," urged thc lady of 
the esiablishincnt, giving him a little push. And before he realised 
it, he found himself once more on the dark staircase, and as for as 
ever from Vittoria. 

For he had no hope that whut the girl hud said was true. How 
could it be Vittoria whom she had seen ? Vittoria had nothing to 
do with thc de' Maroni. He knew that household well, and he 
said to himself th.'it Vittoria did, not even know of the existence 
of thc de’ Maroni. He could think of nothing that could have 
taken her to their door, and certainly a proud and dignified girl 
like Vittoria could never have been crouching on a public staircase. 

He stood on thc landing lost in thought Of course, she 
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might have taken a situation at the ile* iMaroni’s as servant. Yes, 
there was just a chance of that, and on that chance he wouhl 
go and inquire. There was no harm in inquiring, and lie would 
like to look round the old loom where he and t arlo liad oiicn 
shared their bottle of red wine together. 'Fhough lo he sure, since 
he had seen Vittoria, he had scant thought left to remember 
.anything else with. More than ever, since she h.id crossed his 
sight only to disappear again as before, he must needs think of her. 
It was a fatality— a cruel fatality— indetdl Could it be that it 
was not her whom he had c;aiiglit iliai glimpse of after :ill ? Was 
her image so firmly imprinted on his niiml that he fancied her 
presence without any foundation ? No, he would swear anywhere 
she had stood in the flesh on those stairs half an hour since, with her 
hand resting on the marble balustrade ! What could she havi: 
come for, and where had she gone ? He looked up and down the 
d.irk staircase, in the faint hope that she might still be lurking 
somewhere, but even the darkest corners were empty, and with a 
hopeless heart he turned to climb the remaining three stories of 
the palace and try his last chance. 

How well he knew every turn, from the broad flights of the first 
floors to the: narrow and steep steps that led up tlie last portion to 
the smaller rooms under the skylight ? He paused a moment before 
the door, and his heart heat .and his hand shook as he took the 
little white cotton bell-pull in his hand. Tlie bell tinkled cheerily 
within, in answer to his hand, and presently an oltl woman opened 
the door to him. She wa.s an ugly and forbidding old woman, 
and looked suspiciously at him, almost as though she were in the 
habit of looking .suspiciously at every one who came. Pietro li.nd 
never seen her before ; she had come to the situation sinc.e ilie 
time when he was .a visitor there. 

“Is there .a servant here of the name of Vittoria Vite?” he 
faltered, his heart thnm|)ingat his side for very fear of the disappoint- 
ment which might be awaiting him in the answer. Of course, 
there was really no reason why Vittoria might not have heard of 
this place as soon .as any other, since she would probably have 
needed to seek domestic service at once. “ The girl is my cousin," 
Pietro added, “and f have beon sent to find her.” 

The old woman looked at liini, still suspiciously. “ No, there is 
no one here of that name,'* answered she, curtly. 

Pietro’s heart .sank as low as though he had actually been sun 
of finding Vittoria in this house, aiul yet he thought lu: had not 
allowed himself to hope .at all I 

“Thank you,*’ he said sadly. He would have liked lo drop a 
tear or two if it had not been a stupul and unmanly thiiig to ilo. 
Ho turned away; but beftire his tool was on the first step he 
heard a voice call from within. 

“ Who is that?*' it said ; “ who is it lli;it is wanted ? ** 

“ U is a countryman, master,” replied the old woman, <’:\Uing 
back into the darkness behind her. “He .asks for a scrv.ant girl of 
the name of Vittoria Vito, but I tell liim it is not Iutc.” 

There w.as a pause, during whi<'h Pietro returned to the 
door. He hearil men’.s voices whispering within. One of them 
seemed familiar to him, but he could not recollect where he had 
heard it last. Presently a young man advannal into the dimly-lil 
little vestibule with a ncwsfjaper crushed under his arm. He was 
a good looking fellow, after a somewhat clhilc type. He hml 
curly black and pomatumed hair, and a curly Mack moustache, 
and dazzling white teeth, and he smelt of musk and bad cigars. 
He looked about thirty years old. There w.as something about 
his shallow black eyes that recalled Cailo .^trappa s bold, brazen 
ones, but this man was, t.aken altogether, not a patch upon ilie 
other for strong, showy manliness. As he looked, Pietio remem- 
bered to have seen him once before. He must be that cousin of 
the “ Americano,” who had inherited the rich uncle’s money, to the 
disgust of the former. He must be tbe younger do* M.aroni. 

He looked at the peasant with something of a sneer uiK>n his 
face, and then he said in a loud voice : “ You arc asking for that 


girl, Vittoria Vile, are you? Weil, you may go bark and itH 
whoever sent you that she is come to no good. 1 know nothing 
of her now. She used to come here sometimes, six years ago, to 
see a friend of hers. Put I have never seen her since then, ami 
from what I imagine she li.is come to ;in e\il end." 

Something seemed sudilenly to .start up with a ni.sh .iiid a noise 
in Pietro’s lic:id. HeroiiKl not imdeist.ind what the man hail 
said. He looked down on the ground to collec t his wits. Then, 
in a husky tone, he said slowly ; “ What do you know against the 
maid?’* He daied not lift his eyes to the other’s face. He/7/ 
(hat theie was an expression u[>on it whu h he would have been 
obliged to resent for Villoria’s sake, and he did not want to hit 
the fellow yet; something dreadful within him seemed to keej* 
impelling him to hear all that he had to say. lie did not look at 
him, but somehow he saw all the same that he threw the fingers of 
his left hand into the air with a seofting gesture, while he uttered 
a little guttural sound which caused Pietro to hold hinisell together 
llial he might not spring like a vulture upon his jirey. Ile di<l not 
spring, but in .1 hoarser voice than ever he miitteretl hwv, “ I'.ilce 
care what you say! The girl is esteemed honest in her own 
country, and those to whom 1 repeat your words will no.t be 
content to have her insulted 1** 

“Insulted!” cried the young silk mercer with a loud laugh. 
“ ('oiiie, that’s a joke 1 It would be dillienll to insult such as she. 
Nay, nay, friend, if you have any interest in the wcrnch, you had 
best ask no more. It will be no that you will hear. 
Though, if you rare for it, I ran jiresent you to the lover of 
Vlitoria Vile — the one that 1 know, that is to say and he will tell 
you more, than I l an. ’ 

As the young M'x^non said these words, Pietro fan< led ib.it he 
heard a iiiiUtercd oath come from that parlour behind, where he 
h.'id thought before that the master of the house h.id been in con- 
versation with .some oiu;. He made a sudden movement forwanls, 
and the young man rtMrealcd a step or two, and held out :i 
ilefcnsivc arm, for this countryman looked as tlvnigh ho miglii 
annihilate him wIkui the first stupor produced by the maddening 
wools should have th.iwed. 

“Anyhow, neither I nor he who knows more tlian 1 haie 
heard anything of the girl these six lears," added the ycumg ni.nn, 
wa\ ing his wliitc right hand, as who should intimate that the .siibjei t 
was cxhausliil : “so I <an be of no use to yon, and you had 
belter go your way." 

Pietro rai-isl his hand, as though about to speak. Ho wanted to 
.s.iy that /i€ had seen Vittoria since six years, that he had seen her 
to-day, and that he suspcctdl she was lu re, and that he wanted to 
.see her. Put his tongue was paralysed, and his hciid was in a 
whirl, and ho did not know w'hefhcr he wanted to see her 
now or not. So when he made that stej) towards him, with 
his fac e all distort and his eyes aglow, and could not get out 
:i wool, the young .silk-mener thought that he was going to 
make :i scene, and gliding round to the door on his thin 
soled, patent leather boriis, lur opencil it with his white h.ind, 
and signed lo the old dame, who lunl stuoil moodily listening, 
to ]msh Pietro out. The woman w.is a stalwart creature, and Pielio 
was powerless with rage, and awe, and consternation, and before 
lu? knew wbat was hajipening he found himself on tlu? staircase 
again, with a sl»>iil iianelled dcor between hinisell and bis n venec. 

hir he wanted his rev*‘nge. Yes - though lie ilid not know il 
lie ever wvinleil to find Vittoria again he knew that, lu: wante^J 
revenge. Il had been dilficiilt for him to t.ik*' It all in at 
first, but he ihoiiglil he guessed the truth now. and he wanlid 
revenge. Kcveiigc, not for a false acrus.itic)n sunu liow it was 
borne in upon him th.it it was no false accusation- but rcM iiee 
for a wicked wrong, tor cpiile live luimiles he si«j'»d ifieo', 
bis hands in his jjockets, his mouth open, his eyes staring and 
fixed upon that dark door as though he saw behind it suiiu: terrible 
vision whic h sent the blood Hying from his heart. Once he m.ide 
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;i Iiiovrim iu :is lhniij;li to niig llu^ again, Init he wilhilivw his 
h.inrKand only nuiUmd ;in iniprocalion lu;neath his l)u*alh. And 
lliis lime it was an ini|jivi alion upon Villoria. 'I'd lliink that after 
.dl she should he wlial the parish said she was, what he had always 
M) hoMIy • «»nlcinkd ^lR• rmild nc)t he 1 'I'd think that she should 
have deceived him into loving her, into derlaring his passion for her, 
and then have jui lendeil to scorn hint for another woman's grdlant, 
when .^///•, forsooth, had a lover of Ikt own ! And siu li a lt>ver ! 
Heavens, such a lover! .\ jniny-linthed, pale-faced, jierfnincal 
^^enlh inan, with rniel, false eyes, and white, useless hands, and a 
lying longue. Ves, a lying tongue I Kor liad he not pretemled 
that it w;is not for himself that Viltoria had rome to the palace? 
And had he not lied again in swearing he had not seen her for six 
years, when she Itad been with him that very day, de< eiving and 
srorning a i)oor pca.sant for his vile sake? 

Iinpoleiitly he shook his fist at the rloseil door, iinpotcntly 
ground his teeth in lielj»less lage at the man who had ruined his 
life, and whom yet he eouhl m^ver ]uinish. For since Villoria 
sought him still, since she lov<;d this \illain - whom lleateit blast 
with every curse that sinners deserve ! -since the glamour had not 
been only the madness of a .siimmei's night but the constant 
fever of five years, she was lost imleed, ami he wtuild be wasting 
liis lime in revenging her. He wanted his revengt?, but he would 
be a fool to seek it! What thanks should he get, or what ad- 
vantage!, if he 1 / 0 / waylay the set pent, as he burned to do, at some 
ilaik sirei t eoriu-r? Oat upc»n it ! /A r avenger ! No now that 
he km-wher for what she wa.s, he did not place himself so low ! 

Me turned away down the stairs. Mis eyes were blind wiili 
le.iis now ; unmanly or no, he was forced to let them come 
raiding tears of rage and iiioitifiralion. Villoiia, Vittoria, how' 
he had loved her I She might have done anything, anything 
but deceive him, and he would have forgiven her. It was meet 
that beauty like hers .should have loved and have been loved, 
and slie woiihl have bc-en none the less in his eyes for any 
youthful fren/y in the jiasi. Hut that she should have |»layed 
him false when he thought her singleliearled, that she .should 
have pretended to be Irei! and to be virtuous -that galled him, 
lliougli he could claim none of the rights of a betrothed to her 
confuleme that^ he swore to himself, would chase the last 
memory of hiT in scorn from his heart. 

A wi.se man is he w ho cares for no w'oman in this world. He 
was well puiiisluMl for the little ai count in which he had hi ld 
rcrivsin.T a well conducted giil, at least. He had treated her 
‘diaincliilly, he had always known it ; but when there luad been 
i ver such a little chance of winning Villoria, it had seemed worth 
while to play fast and loose with the girl whom he w'as only 
taking for l‘’«»itiinina*s sake. Hut now, ])li :ise Cod, now he wt>ii!d 
be viTy different. 

He ran furiously down the dim stain ase and out into the 
afternoon sunshine. He took no notice now' of the pretty 
llower gill in the ]Mirch, ihoiigli the scent *)f her c.iinations and 
I’arma \iuU;ts was wafted to liiiu as he j)assed by. She looked at 
him enviously arid inilid, but he only ran on tlirough tlicsrpiarc, 
and flown tin! iliity alley, and up the bright street of the gold- 
smiths, and past the simp with the lias relief above its doorway, 
where 'I'cresina ha*! bought her marriage gfild in the morning. 
Holy Virgin ! th.it he slmuld liavc been letting his thoughts run, 
as they had been doing, on another w'oman, when ho had that 
very day formally ronlirmeil his htrlrothal with the girl wliom the 
|iarish had e.ho.sen lor him I 'IVuly, he was a sinner indeed, and 
ileservcfl to be duped .ind fooled as lie lunl been ! Hut now* it 
should all be very di^Teienl. He wniilil make amends. When 
they had sal in the tavern, lie h.id been annoyed because Teresina 
had wauled ' ' be lakc.n to visit the old fmiteress of the Santa 
( 'aleriiia. I ut now lie woiihl make much of her ; she should have 
wliat'’vt ; she w isuod, and they would go at once to see la Marrina. 

{To hi 


He hastened forwards. The streets were full of life by this 
time, for the worst heat of the day was abating, but he looked at 
nobody; he tore ;ilong through the crowd till he reached^ the 
little apothecary's shop w'hcrc I'eresina sat patiently awaiting his 
return. He caught sight of her through tlie open door before he 
entered. She was talking and laughing wdth the chemist’s 
assistant, a bright young man with rosy cheeks, who looked as 
though ho had been liircd as an advertisement to the trade. She 
seemed to be amusing herself, but how suitably she did it, how 
neat and proper and demure she looked, .and what a lucky man 
he was to get lier for a wdfe ! Yes, yes, that should be his con- 
solation that he was a lucky man to get her for a wife. 

He entered the shop, and 'I'cresina started up eagerly. 

“ Have you found it ? *' asked she. 

“Found it?” reiieated I’iciro, bewildered. “No, I h.T.ve not 
found her. I do not want ever to find her again.” 

'J cresina looked at him sharply. Was he tipsy again, as the 
neighbours swore he had been on that night of the S. Giovanni ? 
Or had he met .some one who liad annoye*d him, with whom he 
had had words ? Strange to say, her own check paled as she 
thought of this possihilily. 

“ You do not 7 iv/;// to find your purse .again ? *' asked she 
severely. “ Pietro I’aggi, what is the matter with you ? Did you 
fall in with that friend of yours who holds his head so high? and 
have you had a ditfercncc with him as to which of you is the 
belter man of the two ? ” 'I'hoiigh her check was white, the girl 
spoke up bravely and .scornfully. 

Pietro cla)ipe(l liis hand to his head. The saints preserve him, 
he had forgotten all about his device for getting rid of his bride 1 

“ Forgive me ! ” cried he ; “1 had misunderstood you. Yes, 
yc.s, 1 have found the purse, and 1 have not seen Carlo nor any 
one. 1 was so .anxious to return to you, that J had forgotten for 
what T h.id left you.” 

'I'he excuse was a lame one, but it served. 'I'erosiiia was not 
critical, and she thought her lover too great a fool to be suspicious 
concerning him. 

“You did fiml it?” she repeated. 

“ Yes, yes. Down on llie floor at the feet of that little maiden. 
She h.id not even perceived it.” 

“'rill!!! I hope you gave her no rewanl for honesty,” said 
Teresina, with her usu.il eye Id econon.y. 

“ No,” answered Pietro, “ I gave her nothing.” 

“ 'I'hat i.s well,” said the girl. “ So we have the more to amuse 
ourselves with. Let us be going, for iht! day grows old and I 
want to sec many things.” 

Pietro was nothing loth. He craved the excitement for himself 
now, which 'J'eresina only had desired an hour since. Yes, they 
would spend .ill the money .since he had found it again ; he 
would not go home with a single lirass farthing in his pocket ! 
'I'hey would go and fetch la Marrina, and they would see all the 
sights in the toum, and not go home till the last train. 

He W.1S so excited, that 'Pere-sina began to be Siidly afraid that 
what the neighbours at home had hinted Wjis true, and that Pietro 
did sometimes take his drop I Hut it was in vain that she strove to 
calm him ; with a loud laugh and a bro.id jest io the apothecary’s 
young man, he bade good bye to the druggist’s shop, and dragged 
his bride out once more into the goldsmiths’ street. She hung on 
her gallant’s arm, but so wildly did he hurry her along that .she 
was fain at last to come, panting, to a standstill, and call 
for mercy. 

“ In truth one would think wo were flying from some evil,” she 
crieil, laughing, “ insle,id of nieiely being bent on a pleasure trip.” 

And Pietro craved pardon and slackened his steps. Hut he 
sighed, for he said to himself that she spoke truth, and that 
they were indeed flying from an evil, and a far worse one than 
she, light-hearted pleasure-seeker, would have dreamed of. 
conthiued.') 



ART EXHIBITIONS 


T is not possible within tlic limits of .i short note to 
do justice to siidi an exhibition as that whic h 
has lately been opened at the (irosvtmor riallei\-. 
Following the exuinple cslablislied last year by the 
collected dis[»lay of tlic work of Mr. (i. F. Walts, tlie dirts tors 
have this year brought together the paintings and drawings 
of Mr. Alma Tadcina, and the landscapes of ilu: late (.\f.il 
I^wson. To the circumstances of Mr. l,a\vson\s brief ]»iit 
brilliant career w'C have lately referred in our artirli-s on Modern 
Landscape. In the case of so >onng an ailist the wnik he 
accomplished can do no more llian suggest the greater iriiiniphs 
that were in store for him had he lived to give complete exirression 
to his ideas. Ilut enough at least remains to prove that the 
e.stimate formed of Liws*m*.s powers was l)y no means exaggerated. 
The public will gladly welcome the promised biography of the 
artist which Mr. IC W. (fOSse has in preparation : ami to the 
adornment of which Mr. Ilerkomer and Mr. Whistler liave lent 


their services. 

Mr. Tadema’s exhibition carries ns over :i period of inrue th in 
twenty years, and i.s rich in the record of unceasing labfiiir and 
of ever-increasing power and resourccr. riierc an: few living 
[laintcrs who could so s.afely endure siu h a severe ordeal, for it is 
certainly true of many artists that the earlier and fresher essays of 
their genius olTer .an unfavourable coinineiilary upon the ellorls of 
liitcr years. Willi Mr. 'radema, however, the order of things is 
completely reversed. Though he has been constant to the 
inspiration of his youth, it is only in the ac hicrveineiit of his 
maturity that wc can rightly measure the wi^rlh of llic ideal he 
has steadily kept in view. The puiely inlellei Inal cileineiil in his 
work is so closely united with the technic al means emj)loyt'd for 
its expression, that the steady developim*nt of his powers as a 
painter implies a corresponding elevation tjf aim .and an cailaigi d 
conception of beauty. During the progress of liis canier all the 
faculties that go to the making of an artist h.ave been gradii.illy 
ripening ; and we take leave of the Mr. 'radema of lo^d.-iy wii!i 
the full conviction tliat we do not yet know the siiiprises he may 
have in .store for us to morrow. 'Fliis is not the plac'c to attempt 
a detailed examination of the numerous .and varied c*.\:uiipli:s ol 
his skill now collected in the (Irosvcnnr (Gallery. 'J'o dwell upon 
particular w'orks to the neglect of olhcis eipi.illy deserving of 
consideration would be to miss the true signilicancc: of tlu^ 
exhibition as a whole. All that can In: done within the limits at 
our conimarul is to indicate tlie e.s.. -nlial «|ii.ililies in art wliich 
from the first he has sought to render in com|)letcness and 
perfection. At the outset of ^^r. 'ladem.-i’s career wc m.iy 
recognise the promise of a new and original treatment of the 
problems of light and c'olour, and as the Ial.»oiir of siucessivo 
years is pa.sscd under review wo sc:c: how, al c.ich .step, ho has 
approached nearer to the reality of nature, while ho has been 
able at the same time to grant to the rc!snlt the added refino- 
inent of art. ' No one has ever shown c|uiic the same. deHglii in 
contrasting and combining the full force of the open sunshine, 
with the subdued and diffused lighting of cool interiors. 1'he 
accurate science of hi.s architectural design is cjiiickencd into 


hlo by Ibe aid of a. delic'ale sense of the subtlest truths of tom-, 
whic h givo to the details of a building llic « barm that belniig-; to 
a liiioly painted landsc ape. And to tbi.s exlraotclinaiy power over 
the realities of light and air innsi be .ascribed the fact that cmw 
in his most niinule [tainting of detail the result is never l.dic.)urc*d or 
dull. He is an ac knowledgcnl master in the re[»reseiitation ol 
surfac'c or texture ; he c';m paint mail tie or metal as it nevcT w.as 
paintcal liefcuv, because lie never p-iints these things merely, 
but always adds to a in.asterly rendcTing of tin: cliosen material a 
subtle snggc:stion of the partic ular elfec t of light under which it is 
prcsentecl. In all his jilc lures he cibjecls of still life.* are made' to 
live; in the alinosphere Ih.it siniounds them. And this constant 
attention to the c|ualities of light. whi« h ipve in the* things i»f 
inai.imatc nature their |x>etry and be.iiily, serrves to c'xplain 
another m..rked characlerislic of Mr. Tadema’s jointing its 
absc»hite freedcMii from the oblnisive disjilay of mere manual 
dexterity. He never exert.s his skill for the sake of exhibiting hi.s 
undenial)le jiowersof imitation , theie is no show of audacity even 
in the rendering of delail.s over which his ma.stery is i c.unpUae ; 
each .sc:[).arate incidc*nl in the coiiipo.silK»ii is c.irc'lully .subordinated 
to the sin.gic impression of the wliole, and thus Iiis |iic tnres always 
ap|)eal to us by their beauty before they astonish ns by the 
sii.slained power of manipulative ai l. 

Wc have s[»oken of the tec Imii.al ijualitii-s of Mr. Tadema's 
[Kiinting, because the; steady clevelopment c)f his art in this 
respec;! may be follnwcal in every iiictiirc he h.is prodneed, no 
matter what m.iy be the siilijcct cIujscii for lUMlment. M would 
be easy, liowever, to note the cemMant juirpo-se and giowing 
powerr with which he has ;ipplic.*cl himself lc» the intcllectii.il 
[iroblems of desii'n. to show how early in liis ciiver he was 
possessed by the ambltimi to u vive the life andcolmir of the 
ancient civili.‘alions ol the w'orld, audio in.irk the .'-everal oca.nsions 
when he has passed from the tre.almeiit of iloinestic scenes to 
the [iresentalion of significant ineidc nts cif public Iii.storv. l)c;s|iite 
the learning and rc.search ibal Mr. 'ladeiiia brings to bi.s t.isk, 
no oni^ has ever show n a more .ibsolutr* indepe ndence of ped.'iniry 
and convention. He has loiind the coinage to give* to the 
characters of the r I.issic* age; the (.amimon allnbiilc.-s ol humanity, 
striving less to rival the ac.Iiie.vemeiits ol ancient art than li» 
leahsi* ill its more familiar .1 spec ! s llie daily lilc; of the nti/ens 
of (’.n-ire and Komi?. And here again his position is striking!) 
original- i:las;ic subject has hitherto been held to di;inaii»l 
from the artist lh»* liighei •liialities of style in the ireatiiienl of 
the hiiin.an form. Kvents of lii-Mcuy, in lhemsc:lves devoid of 
poirtical siiggcrslion, have been handled with tin? n verem o due to 
ideal themes, and ihciugh now and then the jiowei ol the 
individu.'d aiti.st has availcal to sec ure a cle.sign ot e\ce]»tion.d 
beauty, the result as a rule has only the dull viitue ol an 
ac'iidcrinic study. Mr. Tadcma h.is frankly broken with tins 
lr:iclilic.>n. He doi;s mil affeca to grant to tlu; forms with which 
lit; peoples Iho scene.s of history llie ab* lr;icl c liarac lef ;incl 
ideal beauty that belong to the crealioiis of .-me lent art. He 
selcrcts Ills variou.s types wdlh the instinct of a cliain.msi who 
seeks to illustrate an epoch and not to enno!»Ie it. It m.iy lit; 
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that the mode of treatment which he i!> content to adopt points 
to an inherent limitation of power, and it is i>ossible that the 
highest perfcc:tion of alistract beauty, either in face or form, does 
not lie within the scope of Mr. 'ladcma’s art. Ihit wlialever the 
reason of his preference, it is amply justified hy the result. An 
artist is to be jiirigcd by what he achieves, not l)y what he leaves 
ifnatteinpieil, and i:cilainly Mr. 'Fadeiiia succee<ls in a remarkable 
degree in re I'ashioning, almost to the point of illusion, the life and 
history of the past. J!y an elTorl of genius he brings the old 
worlil and the new into closer communion. The dull records of 
an h:cologi(:al science arc refreshed anci enlivened liy a thousand 
little touches of nature that take from the strangeness of .ancient 
t'ustom and costume, until at last, in a manner not possible to 
an artist of less originality or less learnirrg, we are made to feel 
that the distinctions that divide the ancient and the modern world 
arc of hrss moment than the enduring atfrilailes <»f ch.irac ter and 
the unchanging occupations of daily life hy wbicli they are united. 

The exhibition of a l(Kin cnllection of engravings and etchings 
hy Krancesco Ikirtoloz/i ancl other engravers of his school, at the 
Windsor (lallery in .'^avile Kow. conies as a natural and welcome 
supplement to Mr. Andrew 'Flier's exhaustive volumes, 
and hh IVor/m^ published some time back. It also emphasises 
the reviving taste for the coloured stip])led prints wliich, during 
the engravi;r's lifetime, were so eagerly sought after and so In’ghly 
]irizcd. 'Flic rage for tlurse and his etchings and engravings weie 
a distinct disadvantage to the artist, because the demand exceeded 
his power of supply, and led in many inst.anccs to his name being 
attached to plates which were the woik of his pupils. 'Fhe 
exhihilion contains both good, bad, and indifferent examples, 
anil is therefore thoroughly representative, but it is also somewhat 
monotonous. This fault, of course, cannot justly he laid at the 
door of Mr. Harrington Nash, to whose exertions the exhibition 
is due; the artist himself is responsible for the devotion, worthy 
of a better cause, with which he applied himself to perpetuating 
the effeminate and mawkish productions of (’ipriani, Angelica 
Kauffm.ann, and others of their scliool. Nevertheless, the 
CVj7/> and the ox'iuisite tickets of admission to concerts 
are siifficienl of themsebes to make the success of the col 
leclinn. Mr. 'Fuer, in his prefar-e to the (l.italogue, recounts 
an anecdote which shows that these tickets were responsibh- 
lor the Chtie. whic h is, perhaps, Ikirtolo/zi's finest woik. Sir 
Robert Strange, the line engiaver, sarcastically observed that 
Hnrtoloz/i was capable of producing nothing but these benefit 
tickets, whii h slung the Florentine so severely that he produceil 
the Chfic to show th.at he was made of sterner stuff. “ Let 
.Strange beat ih.il if he can,” was the remark with which he 
issuerl it to the woild. There is also in the exhibition an 
interesting^ instance of the frauds which are p.almod off upon 
inexpi rli-nced aiiialciirs. In the engraving of Aasf of Cupids^ 
(13J/1) tile iniiie of L. Si hiavonctti, who really engraved it, has 
been erased and that of Ikirtolo/./i substituted. In brown ink is 
the insi ription, “Very fine proof, i.Si7,*’and the price, ^*2 loj., 
is added III the same ink. L’nforlunately for the perpetrator of 
the fraud, the wairr inaik in the paper is (hat of a mndern Dutch 
inaniilaifiirer of mily a few years' sUnding, and the spurious 
authorship ot the encr.ixing is therefore self eviilcnt. .Side by .'*ide 
with this is a \)ioot ol the same work signed by Schiavonelli (132). 
The late Prjnc.e Consort made a very fine collection of Ikirtc^o//i*s 
prints, and the Queen has M>niributeil three to (he present 


exhibition, The Coronation Plate^ printed in colours ; The 
Princess Charlotte Au^^ustay ilaiighter of their Royal llighnes.ses • 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, born January 7, 1796; and a 
duplicate? of the same, printed in colours. The vagaries of 
fashion arc curiously evidenced in the present popularity of the 
stippled prints, which half a century ago realised absurdly small 
prices at the public sales, while the line engravings, now almost 
neglected, were .as eagerly sought after as they had been in the 
])almiest clays of lhrtolo//i. 

I r is unf irtunate, to use a mild phrase, that the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours should, so soon after receiving the 
honour of a diploma, make so poor a display of its powers, The 
Winter J‘!\hilii(ion is decidedly tame, wanting in strength, and 
giving no evidence even of misdirected energy. There is a 
ceitain amount of pleasing work, but it does not rise above the 
level of commonplace, and it is by no means a sati.sfactory 
symptom that, in regard to some of the artists who exhibit, their 
sketches are infinitely superior to their finished works. The 
President, Sir John Cilbert, R.A., sends, in addition to some 
sketchc.s .1 scene from Roderick Random^ —Miss Jenny snaps her 
Jingprs at Captain IPeazet, in which both the drawing and the 
colouring arc all that could he desired ; hut sonlehow or other 
there is a lack of humour' in the work, and tlie conception just 
misses re:ili.satiun. Mr. Du Maurier sends A Stndy of a Head 
which i.s, as need scarcely be said, both finished and delicate. 
Miss Clara Montalba has two Venetian scenes —A Sirocco Day 
•mil Pishing both admirable examples of her manner. 

When, however, we turn to her Dutch Galiot off Greenivich, w(; are 
tem|)tcd to r.ome to the conclusion that her reminiscences of 
Italian atmosphere arc too all-pervading, and that the Greenwich 
of her drawing, excejit in regard to the actual locality, exists 
in her imagination alone. Mr. Thorne Waite is the most prolific 
exhihitof, though he can sc.an'ely be s.iid to add much to his 
reputation by any of his works. Mr. ilirket Foster's Lancaster 
is a iilcasing exception to tlic general mediocrity ; and Mr. Carl 
1 laag must also be credited with a distinct success, .all the more 
noticeable because of the vigour conspicuous in his contributions. 
'Fhey are thrt?c In number, Nasir Mansoor^ a Bedouin Sheikh from 
Mount SinaU on Camefs Back ; a study of the heail of the s.ame 
subject ; and a rh;ilk dniwing. 'Fhe « douring of the two drawings 
of Aasir Mansooris rich and thoroughly Oriental, and the figure is 
forcible and full of character. .\ manly figure, too, is the bontnuni 
Canotin;^ on the Cascapedite Rirer^ Canada^ the work of 11.R.1I. 
the Princess I .oiiiso, but the landscape is not as vigorous as the 
I hief actor in the scone. One of the mo.st pleasing examples in 
the exhibition is Mr. W. Matthew Dale's Timber Ship^ Bristol, 
.111 exquisite rendering of a very picturesque subject, in .strong 
contnisl to Mr. Da n by 's sombre wliich hangs close 

by. Mr. P.ekcr is another contributor on a large sc.ilc; in his 
/die Chatter Im- has deliberately sacrifii'ed 'truth to effect, for it is 
Impossible that his d.iinlily-at tired housemaid should be “founded 
on facTt.” I'cir more in accordance with reality is the graceful 
but radiant ligure of the girl in Mr. A. Uoiikins’s In the Apple 
Loft, Of the romaining works, Mr. Hrewttiall's Driving Home the 
h'hck merits more than a mere passing mention ; it is a good and 
wcll-balaiicrd conception, thoroughly worked out, and full of 
harmony. I'ut more of this stamp of work will have to be pro- 
duced by the .Society, if it wishes to avoid the stigma of a want of 
progression. 




• JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 

It 

N ot until 1840, fifteen years after his first appear- 
ance in public, difl Corot obtain ungrudging 
praise at the hands of the critics. M. Gustav Planche, 
writing in that year of the SeUiiig Stttt, said that it 
was un aspect dilnicux, and caused the same pleasure 
as the pTusal of .some charming old i<lyl. But even 
he found fault with the execution, which in fact was 
the point of 'attack selected by the critics generally. 
The criticism was not altogether just ; later judgment 
has recognised that the lack of r;xecution complain(;d 
of is neither more nor le.ss than the artist’s habitu.il 
manner, and that h(^ very frequently preferred to suggest 
an idea rather than to present a complete realisation 
of it. To object to the manner is perfectly legitimate, 
but it is scarcely just to accuse .a paintfrr of want of 
exectJtion becau.w his manner does not fulfil the strictest 
requirements of hard and fast rules. The truth is that 
Corot was not understood even at this lime, but later 
on the critic already (quoted struck a truer note, and 
betrayed a more complete appreciation of his subject, 
SOVVB.MB OF 1TA1.Y when he said that “ M. Corot possesses assuredly one 

An eidtinft bjr Corot, nbibitoa in 1865 most poctic imaginations of the present day, 

and each one of his works bears the imprint of his imagination. ’ 

This, however, did not come until 1847. Meanwhile, in 1843, Corot had made a third trip, of 
but short duration, to Italy, and to the period following his return to Paris is due a most importattt 
work, which shows him to have been capable of a grander style of composition than is usually 
associated with his name. The picture in question is T/te Baptism of Our Saviour, a somewhat 
unfamiliar painting which adorns a chapel in the church of Saint Nicholas de Chardonnet. 1 he seem* 
is a landscape, well wooded with trees of feathery foliage, a river, and, in the background on ilie- 
left, the buildings of some large city. All this is more or less in accordance with the habitu.il 
manner of Corot, but the novel feature in the composition is the introduction of a number of life-size 
figures, whose grouping and attitudes are in every way admirable. It was at first thought th.it tliese 
figures must have been the work of some other hand, although the picture is signed by Corot; but 
the studies for them were found in’ Corot’s studio after his death, so that there can be no doubt as to 
their authorship. It is true that he had previously, on more than one occasion, made choice of religious 
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subjects, such as Uagar in the Wilderness, The Flight into Fg)pt, and others, but they were mere, 
preludes, as it w(;re, to the grand composition referred to. Subsequently, also, he painted Jesus ' in 
the darden of Olives, and The Burniuf> of Sodom, the latter exhibited in 1II57 concurrently with his 
Nym/ihs Playing with Cupid. 

. ('omt was very nearly sixty years of age before public opinion declared itself emphatically in his 
favour. L’p to that lime his brother artists had been his principal patrons, and he was wont to dwell 
with particular ph.asure on an anecdote in connection with one of his pictures which was eventually 
purchased by Dinz, himself a shining light among the artistic luminaries of that day. The idea of this 
picture occurred to him on an occasion when ho was returning at nightfall on foot from Versailles to 
X’ille-d’Avray. It w.as painted for a private collector, who, on its completion, came in due course to 
look at it. After a lengthy inspection and an equally long silence, the anticipated purchaser said, 
•‘It is not a very cheerful picture. I will talk it over with my wife, who does not care particularly about 
melancholy subjects. 1 will let you know what she thinks about it, and will reserve my own opinion 
until then.” A few days afterwards he wrote to decline the picture. “ My wife 'is decidedly of opinion 
that it is too sad, from xohat / told her." Notwithstanding this rebuff, Corot Was satisfied with his 
work. “ I know it must be good,” he said ; “ pictures of this kind arc not pmnted every day. Some- 
body cl.se will take it;” and Diaz proved to be the somebody else. It was one of the peculiarities of 
Corot that every incident connected with his pictures remained impressed upon his memory, and one 
of his greatest enjoyments was the recounting of the.se incidents to his friends on their frequent visits 
to his studio. 

The Salon of 1869 showed the artist at the zenith of his power, in regard both to execution and 

breadth of conception. No longer content with rendering the tender and poetic aspect of nature, but 

still not abandoning it. he launched out into thp broad field of epic and dramatic composition, borrowing 
his themes from Dante and Shakespeare, but at the same time he lingered in the more delicate realms of 
fanciful imagery. An Idyl and a charming Landscape with Figures, the latter one of the most refined 
and remarkable of his works, were the examples of his romantic manner ; as a Souvenir of Limousin, 
the Italian Tyrol, and a Souvenir of Ville-dAvray, served to mark his continued mastery over pure 
landscape. But his illustrative scenes from the Divina Commedia and Macbeth attracted even more 
attention. The incident which he selected from Shakespeare's tragedy was the apparition of the three 

witches to Macbeth and Banquo on the "blasted heath,” where the latter says, 

“What arc these. 

So wither’d, and so wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants 0’ the earth, 

And yet are on ‘t? — Live you? or arc you aught 
That man may question?" 

The treatment of the sky in this picture, with its blaze of lurid light bordered by banks of heavy 
clouds, black as night, from which the lightning is ready to escape, is powerful in the extreme \ Equally 
remarkable is the scene representing Dante and Virgil entering the infernal regions. The two figures 
are in advance of a sombre mass of trees and rocks on the right; near them are the lion and the 
panther, and towards the left, whence the light comes, stands the wolf which so appafled Dante, 

“With the terror that her aspect wore." 

The attitude of the poet is thoroughly expressive of his state of mind, and is in strong contrast 
with the 0.1101 demeanour of V irgil, who, by a simple gesture, points to the road they are . to 
follow. 

• “ Thcrcrorc I think and counsel for thy weal. 

That thou shouldst follow me, I’ll guide thee hence.’’ 

Corot was especially desirous of exercising his skill upon decorative painting on a large scale, after 
the manner of the masters of the Renaissance, but the opportunity rarely occurred to hini unless by way 
of obliging his friends. The Government took but little notice of him, and his most noteworthy commission 
in this branch of his art came to him from Prince Demidoff, for whom he painted NiglU and Dawn to 
decoiate the mansion built by the Prince in the Quarticr Fran9ois I. For the studio of his friend 
Decamps, at Fontainebleau, he executed four large decorative paintings, finishing them in a week. On 
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^ another occasion, when stayinjr with L^’on Fleury at a small country house at Magny-lcs-Hameaux, 
between Versailles and Chevreuse, his hos^ himself, and A. Violiet-le-Duc, who was also a guest, were 
compelled to remain indoors weather-bound, and were hard pressed to know what to do with thcniselvi^s. 
Corot suggested that they should paint, because, as he remarked, they could chouse their own weatlurr 
on the walls if they could not get what they wanted outside them. 'I’hc dining-room was selected as 
the scene of operations, and Corot undertook to fill two of the compartments marked out for dcconition, 
one above the chimney-piece, and^ the other on the left-hand side of the opposite wall ; Viollet-le-Duc 
undertook the right-hand compartment, and L<^on Fleury the centre. The [laintings were executed on 
the wall, which had been painted pale green, and served as a ground. l*he house was subsequently sold 
by Fleury, but the new proprietor was apprised of the value of the decorations of his dining-room, and 
accordingly took, if he does not still continue to take, every care of them. 



SOVVKNIK OF COUHRON 
Drawn by E. Yon rrom the pietat* by Curot 


For such work as this Corot would only accept a nominal remuneration. He could not afford to 
work absolutely for nothing, but he accepted as little as he possibly could. Neither was he in any way 
exacting in his dealings with the outside public. So modest, indeed, was he in his estimate of the 
pecuniary value of his works, that his friends at last remonstrated with him. and insisted upon his 
raising his prices. His reply, when he at length succumbed to their importunities, was characteristic of 
the man “Veiv well” he said; “go and mark the prices on them yourselves." And so they did. 

J tol «. have askli a lanr. sun. for Ms worM I. was in .85^ and on .he day of rtc 
oponing of the Salon, he received a «:lcgn.m from a shunger to him, asking whether a cerain one of ha 
pictuns wa. unsold, and if so what was dm price. “ I do no. know," he said in recountmg die anecdote, 
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“what idea possessed me in regard to this sudden offer at the very opening of the Salon, but tite 
inanntT in which it was made induced me. to believe that a success Was in store for mci and 

.'S’ ■ ■ 

emboldened me to a pitch of audacity. I replied, also by telegpram, * Picture unsold ; price, 10.000 frabes.' 
1 never did such a thing before. In an hour's time came another telegram, saying that the terms were 
accepted with pleasure, and the bargain was struck. I thought at first that I must have left out a 
nought in my mess.age, but it was all right." Although he allowed his friends to have their own way 
alxiut fixing the prices of his pictures, he reserved to himself the right of giving them away whenever it 
seemed good to him to do so. In this way the town of Semur possesses his Orchard: the church of 
Ville-d’Avray has a St. fcrotiic ; and Lille a Tele. 

That Corot could .sing a good song has already been noted in connection with his youthful days 
at Rome. Later on in life he became almost an accomplished singer, and his fondness for music made 



SOUVBNIft OP VIUE.0'AVIAY 
Drawn by E. Yon from the pidura by Carat 


him a regular attendant at the Conservatoire. It did more than this; it inspired him with the idea 
of his picture Orpheus, in whose features may readily be traced those of Madame Pauline Viardot, who 
w'as then playing the rdle with marked success. His natural gaiety of dlspcnition remained with him 
throughout his life, and as an instance that he neither belonged to any faction nor made any enemies, 
his intimacy with Ingres and Eugene Delacroix, who were at ds^ers drawn, may be adduced. The 
want of appreciation with which he had to contend came chiefly ‘from official sourdes; it resulted in the 
grudgingly awarded admission of his works into the London Exhibition of 1862, by the ’ Committee 
appointed in Paris to make a selection of representative examples of French artists, aiid deprived him of 
the chief mectal of honour in the Universal Exhibition of iSfiy, under the pretext that foreigners would 
not understand his- pictures, lly way of compensation, however, he received the Cross of Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, but not until he had been a Chevalier of the order for one-and-twenty years. 
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Fortunately for his peace of mind, he was utterly regardless of these rebuffs ; he continued to paint 
with untiring perseverance and industry, and his good temper and cheery nature were iinperturlMblc. 

Like many other artists of h ranee, to their great honour be it said, Corot betook himself to Paris 
when, in 1870, he perceived that a siege was inevitable. There he sptuit the whole of that dreary time. 
“I took refuge in painting,” he used to say, "and I worked hard, or I think 1 should have gone mad." 
He took the misfortunes of his country grievously to heart, but he did not confine himst’lf to c.vpre.ssions 
of sorrow ; his purse was ever open to aid in relieving the sick and wounded, whom he comforted as 
well by the consolation of his presence. During the progress of the .siege he became posse.ssed of the 
idea that it would terminate in a grand assault and a general contlagration. The notion came to him 
through a dre^, which haunted him to such an extent that he painted a sketch of the scene .as it existed 
in his-imagination, and on the back of it he wrote, "Paris svpposi itruli par Its Prussiens, Sip/cmdir, 1S70." 
There can be no doubt that the hardships he had to undergo during the sitge, and the keenness with 



THB LARCE TREE AT OOVRKAV, NOEMAMKV 
Driiivn by K. Yon from the pictarc by Corot 


which he felt the disasters of his country, had a serious effect upon his health, though nothing arose to 
give rise to actual alarm on his account until a few months before his death. He contributed three 
pictures to the' Salon of 1874, Moonlight^ Evening, and a Souvenir of ArUux-du-Nord. Once more 
he failed to obtain the chief medal, but a number of his friends and admirers determined to com- 
pensate him for this additional slight, a resolve which culminated in a gold medal, paid for by public 
subscription, being struck in his honour and presented to him. By this time his end was rapidly drawing 
near, hastened very possibly by his grief at the death of his sister, to whom he was so tenderly attached 
and with whom he had always resided. This liappened in October, 1874, up to which time he had 
not known what it was to be ill. By the end of November his appearance had become altogether 
changed ; the robust man was converted into the confirmed invalid, and there could no longer be any doubt 
as to .the gravity of his condition. Nevertheless, he made fitful efforts to resume his wonted gaiety and to 
meet his friends ; nor did he foiget amid his own sufferings to stretch out th^ helping hand of liberal charity 
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to the widow and children of his brother artist, Millet. He had also contrived to finish . threa pictures for 
the Salon of 1875 ; his signature alone was lacking; he signed them in bed, and as he let fall the brush 
for the last time he said, “ I can do no more ! ” 

Ills malady now progressed by leaps and bounds until he breathed his last on the 23rd of February,' 
1875. H is final thoughts were of his art : in the delirium which preceded his latest moments he stretched 
out his right hand towards the wall of his room, his fingers were as if they held the familiar brush, and 
he said to one of his friends, Do you see how lovely that is ? I have never seen so beautiful a 
landscape ! ” 

Corut, as an artist, has been treated of so recently in these pages * that to dwell further on the 
subject would savour of repetition. Of Corot, as a man, it may be said that, as in the case of Millet, his 
character is impressed ' upon his w'orks so thoroughly that those who see them may read their author. 



lie had none of the pious devotion of Millet, who found in the pages of his Bible the types of his toiling, 
patient, and enduring labourers and shepherds, .ind loved to meditate in solitude upon them ; but he was 
blessed with an expansive nature, which impelled him to take a more cheerful view of life, to enjoy the 
society of his feIIow>men, and to sing in more buoyant tones the praises of nature and nature’s God. His 

lot upon earth may best be summed up in his own words, spoken when he realised that his time was 

short : *' I think I am resigned ; I have long struggled to be so, and it has been a bard task.. Not that 

I am to be pitied ; far from it. For seventy-eight years I have enjoyed good health, and the love of 

nature, p-ainting and work ; my family was composed of honest folk ; | have had many good friends, and 
honestly believe that I have harmed none ; my lines have been cast in pleasant places, and destiny is entitled 
to my gratitude, ilith no reservation of reproach." 


* See “ Art aho LK-rTGRR,” Vol. I. p. 343 et stf. 


THE SCULPTURE OF MICHAEL ANGELO 










^ ^ I ^ H E influence of classic art which manifests itseli in 

^ ff'"o“P of works executed by Michael Angelo 

immediately on his arrival in Rome, did not long hold 
undisputed sway over his genius. The. author of the Bacchus 
following year as the sculptor of the Picth 
Peter’s, and the striking contrast which they present 
_) '' * ul-tr p serves to as.sert the extraordinary range of his artistic 

-ffl sympathies, even at this early period in his career. It hits 

i‘ ^1 objected to the Bacchus that it lacks the reticence 

n ( |i j and dignity that belong to the antique ideal, and the 

/j objection is certainly well-founded. Michael Angelo’s in- 

Jl dividuality was too .strongly marked to permit him to 

become a mere imimtor of the characteristics of a school. 
\w *•' ‘^f ancient mythology, it is 

% I j 1/ lillir- '\ <5mbodimcnt of the artist’s dwn conception of a certain 

m V aspect of Pagan life, and as such it has the force and 

\ V \ I vitality of an original invention. Taken in conjunction 

w th the wholly different and opposite ideal of beauty 

, expressed in the P/cCa, it helps us to understand tlu; 

** ' • " n conflicting intellectual influences by which Michael Angelo 

was aflected. He had but lately left Florence, where he 
had listened to the burning words of Savonarola, of whom 

rnn>v rot mmbs 

E»p.«d b,8M.i«.«dTffly.fter.hedrawingof Michael Anucio wntcs, in a letter dated AilgUSt iqth, 1497. “All R.omc 
ill the eolketioD of the Archduke Albert, at Vienna speaks of him, and it is said here that he is a pestilent 

heretic ; therefore by all means let him come to Rome, 
where also in time he will be worshipped.” But to this intensity of moral conviction, which had 
been strengthened by the teaching of the great Dominican, Michael Angelo joined the spirit and 

temperament of an artist, and it cannot be supposed that he was insensible to the larger and more liberal 

ideal of human life which was encouraged by the reviving study of the art and literature of the 

ancient world. As ybt. however, these separate influences had not been so moulded as to yield a 
pcrfe<:tly harmonioqs result The mind of Michael Angelo alternated between the intellectual and the 
material elements of his art, and neither the Bacchus nor the Pielh can lx: su’d to possess that strange 
mingling of the subtlest spiritual beauty with the fulness of physical life and power which gives to the 
Meal figures of the Medici tombs tbeir enduring and inexplicable fascination. And yet in their different 
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in the collection of the Archduke Albert, at Vienna 


where . also in time he will be worshipped. 
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ways these two works may be said to denote the sources of Michael Atigdo’s grratness. The exuberant 
vitality of the Bacchus, the exquisite refinement and tender sentiment of the group of the Mother and her 
Dead Son, these are qualities which enter into all the later achievements of Midiael Angelo, whether in 
painting or sculpture. It is interesting to compare the PUth with a drawing of the same subject, now 
in the collection of the Earl of Warwick. The drawing, it is easy to perceive, belongs to a later date. 



MO»IS 


Ftroimili* nl a driinini; liy Niecula .Sancai riom tbe atattie by Michael Angelo (Tomb of JuUoa II., Sui Fietro in Vlneida, Uome) 


With no loss ot refinement it exhibits a far higher command of passion and suffering, a ihbrc complete 
grasp o^ dramat.c character and expression. The sculptured group has the modesty and restraint that 
belongs to youthful achievement, while the design bears the impress of a fuller' experience . alike .of the 
truths of human n.Tture and of the conditions and resources of airt. Another version of the s^e theme 
at Genoa — a relief in marble of the heads of Christ and His Mother— is also ascribed to Michael Ah^Or 
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bqt despite Ihe beaMty of certain portions of the work, it cannot, we think, be accepted as a ji;cmuinc 
product of his hand. 

'To thie same period as the Piet^ doubtless belongs the Aladonna and Child at Bruges. Shortly 
aTter its completion Michael Angelos sojourn in Rome came to an end, and in the year 1501 he returned 
to tajee up his residence at Florence. Of the manner of his life in the great city, and of the reasons 
which induced him. to leave it at a moment when he had just secured position and fame, wc have a 



THK VIRGIN AM) TUB INVANT JESUS 

Fieshnne of r drawing by Niccola Sancfii from the marble group by Michael Angel ) fChurcb of Nr*trc Dame, hnigiM) 


touching record in a letter from his father bearing the date of December 1500. Michael Angei»), it woiil<l 
s^m,' had lived a life of the utmost privation and of unceasing labour, that he might save sufficient 
mon^ to assist his brothers in setting up in l)usiness. He was to return home and to bring his little 
stpre bf mon^ with him ; and though this result was welcome to the old man, he takes occasion to warn 
his son against the dangers of excessive economy. “ Economy is well,” he writes, '* but above all 
.^ihgs. no penury ; live moderately, and do not labour too much, and preserve yourself from want because 
.voi- II. 
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of your art. If you became ill (from which God preserve you) you would be a‘ lost man." It is not 
often that there is need to address such a warning as this to a young man of fiveohd-twenty. In his 
devotion to his art, in his affection for his family. Michael Angelo, at an age when Other men are eagerly 
tasting the pleasures of the world, was already depriving himself of common necessities of life. To 
a .strange isolation of temperament he joined an extreme tenderness of nature that .was always patient 
with the frailties of others, and that was proof against every trial and misfortune. Twelve years later, 
in another letter to his father, he wrote, “ I endure great weariness and hopelessness : so it has been 
with me for fifteen years, never an hour’s comfort. You have never known nor believed how I have 
striven to aid you. God forgive us all. I am prepared, so far as I can, to do always the same whilst 
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I'acsimile of A drAwine by Mccota Sineai from the oMrble group by Michael Angelo (St. Pfter’is Rome) 


I live.” In such utterances <is these we perceive the source in the man jjiroself of those qualities which- 
gives nobility to his art. Never before or since have the forms of sculpture been made to present 
an ideal in which the s^nse of human power so strangely mingles with a feeling of almost divine pity 
for human suffering, in which strength is so softened and subdued by sadness, or wherein an austere 
isolation of character is so finely tempered by gentleness and sympathy. 

On his return to Florence, Michael Angelo at once commenced the colossal . statue of Damd. 
The directors of the Duomo possessed a latge block of marble which they desired to turn to some profitable 
use, amt they iiad hitherto sought in vain for a sculptor who would undertake the commission. Sansovino 
alone had consented to make the attempt, but only on conditbn that he should be allowed to add extra 
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pieces of marble for. portions of, the figure, and it was left to Michael Angelo to find a way out of the 
difficulty without recourse to this expedient. ]t is evident that the shape of the block rendered the task 
by'HO means sm ' easy one, for we find that the first design prepared by the artist had to be aUindoned. 
arid the David as it now stands was the result of a second experiment. The knowledge of ihi; peculiar 
conditions under whidi Michael Angelo laboured will go far to account for whatever is defective in the 
work in regard to the proportion and meagreness of the forms. From no point of view can the Davui 



TH» VIROIII RKATBD WITH Till INFANT )tSUS ON HER KNEES 
FECtilrile of E dnwiaK by Niccob .SeiwU fioiii the eroup by Micliod Ansolo (Case SEoimcroU, Florentt) 


be leckoned among the greatea if his achieeementa although the circumatancea of ita production and 
the diactiasiont to which it gave rise will sufficiently account for the peculiar celebrity that belongs to it. 
All the fhmous artiats of the city, including auch men as Leonardo da Vinci, Perugino, and Doitice li, 
were' to give their advice upon the placing of the statue, and it was finally decided, with the 

approval of wte!...! Angelo himselC that it should stand beside the entrance of the Palatzo Vecchio. 
The attiat’s lame was firmly established.- and commiasions now poured in from every side. IJurtog 
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the prepress of the David he had begun and partly completed two reliefs of th6 Madonna and Chitd 
one of which is now treasured among the artistic possessions of the Royal Academy, while the other still 
remains at Florence. Shortly afterwards he accepted an_ order for the, execution of a series of twelve 

colossal sUtues' of the Apostles* but the work 
for some reason was never carried to completion, 
and> the unfinished figutw. of St. Matthew, in the 
Academy at Florence, isii the only surviving 
record of his labours. During 1504 and the 
early part of the year following, Michael Angelo 
was engaged upon the great cartoon of the Battle 
of Pisa for the mural painting* to be executed 
upon the walls of the Municipal Hall at Florence. 
By this work he was brought into rivalry with 
the greatest of his contemporaries, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and it is matter for infinite regret that 
the original designs of these twin g^nts in art 
should now be known to us only by inferior 
copies which, in Leonardo’s case, preserves but 
an isolated fragment of the comppsition. Michael 
Angelo never got further than the cartoon^ for 
no sooner was it completed than ' he received a 
summons to return to Rome, where he was to 
be employed upon a vast monument which Pope 
Julius IT. proposed to erect in his own honour. 
The commission proved a misfortune for Michael 
Angelo and for the cause of art It led in- 
directly to the destruction of the old church of 
St. Peter’s, in itself an irreparable loss to the 
world, and it burdened the sculptor during the 
remainder of his life with a task which from 
various causes he was never allowed to complete. 
Torn by the conflicting influences of pride and 
superstition, Julius was afraid to finish the monu- 
ment during his life, while his successors, eager 
for the execution of their own plans, constantly 
deferred its progress by employing Michael 
Angelo upon other works. “I have wasted all 
my youth bound to this monument,” wrote 
Michael Angelo in after years; and the state- 
ment is freely exaggerated. Again and again 
the contract; was 'altered to suit the caprice of 
his employers or to satisfy the malice of his 
enemies, and while he thus constantly 
harassed in* his vmrk his mind was distracted 
by other and more, in^pOrtant designs whicb 
he was compelled to' undertake. Even the 
splendid energy of Michael Angelo could not 
bear up against these accumulated difficulties, 
and he fell at last into absolute despair. “ It 
would have been better for me,*” he writes, 
“had I given i.ryself in my youth to the making of sulphur matches, in which cade I should not 
now b.. in such suffering.” What this monument might have been if he had been allowed to cany 
out the original design* the actual work as it exists conveys no sort of impression. Of the many figures 
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which he bad projected' for . its adornment, the seated figure of Moses alone retains its place. This was 
intended to form ■ one of a series of foqr statues on the upper storey of the monument, the other subjects 
representing respectively St. Paul, and Active and Contemplative Life. On the lower storey were to 
be placed sculptured groups in niches, the Victoryt now in the Bargello, being the only surviving 
example of the artist’s invention, and these groups were to be flanked on either side by terminal figures, 
below which were to be placed symbolical figures of the Liberal Arts, bound like prisoners, in token of 
tSie inactivity into which they had been forced by the loss of their patron. Michael Angelo, as we 
know from the two statues in the Louvre and the unfinished statues belonging to the same scries preserved 
in the Boboli Gardens at Florence, had considerably advanced this part of his work before the plan of the 
' monument was so changed and reduced as to render his labours fruitless and inappropriate ; and yet, despite 
the suffering and trial which it brought him, it is hard altogether to regret an iheident in his career which 
was the meafis of giving to the world such magnificent examples of his genius. The statues in the Louvre 
would alone suffice to place his name as a sculptor far above the reach of rivalry or competition. “ Among 
all Michael Angelo’s works,” writes Mr. Perkins, the accomplished historian of Italian sculpture, “ there is 
perhaps none more beautiful than the sleeping prisoner who, worn out with futile effort to escape, rests 
with his noble head thrown back so as to expose his throat, his left arm raised and bent above his head, 
and his right reposing upon his breast. In striking contrast with this image of Sleep the other prisoner is 
striving to rend his bonds asunder, every muscle in action, and every limb contorted. His head is covered 
with thick masses of matted hair, and raised with an expression of rage and agony which lights up his 
roughly blocked-but features.. Unsubdued though vanquished, he might be addressed in the words of 
Viigil to the Aigive hero : — 

“0 Capanco in lib die non a|anunonsa. 
la tua superbia, se’ tu 'pih punito: 

NuHo martirio, fuor che b tua rabbb 
Sarebbe al tuo furor dolor oompito." 


PaorimUe of a dniMiy bjr NIeeota Sanesi from tb« italue ^ 
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JAMES D. LINTON 


R. LINTON is one more instance, to be ^ded to an already tolerably long 

list, of how futile are.the well-meant but ilMirected efforts (^-parents and 

guardians to stem the force of artistic instinct and to hinder the possessor 
of it from adopting the life which alone can give scope foT its development. 
In very many instances, as we know, the opposition' offe^ by fathers to 
the selection of an artistic career by their sons has tlurown serious obstacles 
in the road to fame, but Mr. Linton was, happily, ‘spaced so hard an 
experience. The opposition he had to overcome was not . very formidable. 
His father, when he found that his aiguments in favour of a more assured 
career than that of an artist fell upon unheeding ears, iiroply insisted that 
the would-be |xiintcr should learn one of the trade-branches of art, so that if at rome future time he 

should discover that he had after all mistaken his voc.ition, there should be: some settled industry upon 

which he might fall back, some substantial prop on which in case of need he might Itnui. The result 
was that Mr. Linton was articled to the art and mystery of a glass painter, as it o^cially styled, 
and that he habitually neglected it whenever he could find an opportunity to ;^ni' ;bis studies in the 
directi9n of the career of his choice. The first school he attended was Mr.. Leigh'f, noW Mr, Hcatherley’s, 
in Newman Street, and there he remained, with the exception of a. short;, interval, at Martin’s School 
of Art, until i86i. He was then twenty-one years of age, having bei^i^rn on Boxing' Day, iS4a 

Mr. Linton commenced to paint in water-colours in 1863. and .. tnade . his first . puUic appearance on 
the opening of the Dudley Gallery. So successful was his (U61U that he was elected an - Associate of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours in 1867, and fortune seemed to have nothing but smiles in store for 
him. The commercial depression which characterised that period, however, had a serious dfect upon him 
as well as upon many others, and he had to struggle hard to make head against the Averse tide until, in 
1871, he joined the staff of the Graphic, During the entire period' of the Franep-Prussian-. war his work 
appeared with tolerable frequency in that journal with great advantage ^tb himsdf and his fortunes, for 
by the time hostilities were over his talent was in sufficient demand to..]yerratk' hritt. in .devoting himself 
entirely to his brush, which he has never since deserted. ; 

In 1871, Mr. Linton exhibited two examples of his work at the .Institute, >TiU Disgm^ and 

t 795 > News. Two years later he contributed a highly successful/xIUwsii^ to 
Philadelphia, for which he received a medal. It was called JVashinf /^r illustrative 
of a custom, in vogue in the Courts of the Middle Ages, in imitation olTrtbe Savtcnir w^ing the feet of 
His disciples. This picture was subsequently exhibited, with sevmiU othen,:.|tt Exhibition 

of Water Colours by Living Artists at the Grosvenor Gallery in the wirtter ^pf ; Mr. Linton’s 

qualities of cClour attracted marked attention, not <mly a!i the hands ^ from the 

public gen^lly, H.R.H. the Princess Rp]^ being conspicuous among the Institute 
he sent two important works in 1874 and I875 — Zi^Plw^^iirtlifirr'aIid’^£?j^ up in 

1876 by The ffuguenois and .^rV Emmenu the CardinaL The subject of the latmr picture wv suggested 
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Dnwa by C. E. Vi’daom and engiaiped by Smeaton and TiHy from tbe picture \jy J- D. Linton 
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by an incident in Sir Walter ScovC% Quentin Durward. 7 'he period is the seventeenth century, and the 
scene represents a Sentinel posted behind a screen while the Cardinal is interviewing two sinisterdooking 
emissaries. /Ive Maria was the title of his contribution to the Institute in iSyy. A tt^lling showman 
is exhibiting an cfligy of the Viigin and Child in a box to some soldiers in a room in . an inn. . .They 
regard it with varied feelings of indifference and devotion, in the expression of which the artist was 
particularly happy. The subject chosen by Mr. Linton for his work in the following year was Les Emigres, 
an aristocrat with his wife and child in disguise and offering a bribe to a fisherman to convey them across 
the Channel to England. This drawing has been rendered familiar by the etchin|r of which was 
executed by M. Rajon. • 

Having finished his drawing for the Institute in 1878 somewhat earlier than usual, Mr. Linton made 
an attempt in oil. 'rhi.s, a study of Byron, was sent to the Royal Academy, and received the honour 
of being hung bn . the line, a meed of good fortune which does not frequently fall to die lot of initial 
essays. In this year also, Mr. Linton was elected, together with the President of the Institute, to hang 
the drawings at the International Exhibition in Paris, in conjunction with Mr. Alfred Fripp and 
Mr. Edward Good.ill, who represented the now Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 



.'CENE FROM “GIL BI.AS ” 

Drawn by J. 1). Linton from hiii watericolonr dniwin|* 


Encouraged by this suc'ccss, Mr. Linton betook himself with assiduity to oil*painting, and was 
reprc-scnted in the Grosvenor Gallery of 1879 by a group of five — Los Emigris, the same subject as the 
water-colour drawing of the previous year; The Quarrel: a Scene ^ from Gil Bias; Valentine, from 
"iMust,” subsequently etched by M. Lhiiillier; and A Study. During the time that these were being 
exhibited Mr. Linton received a commission for a scries of pictures to be hung together in a room as part 
of a scheme of decoration. 'I'hey .are to be six in number, and are to represent incidents in the life of 
a soldier of the sixteenth century. The first of these, Victorious, of which we give an illustration, was 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1880, and jt was followed in the two succeeding years by The 
Benediction and The Banquet, both at the Royal Academy. Mr. Linton is now engaged on a fourth. The 
Surrender, and when the whole series is completed, the works will be hung in their proper' sequence in 
the room .'or which they arc intended. The execution of these works has almost hwn a labour of 
love to the ardst, and his immense interest in them is amply evidenced by the pains he has taken to 
get together the collection of medixval armour which now ornaihents every nook and corner of . his 
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^udk). Thfc early works of this series reveal some of the difficulties :^inst which the artist has had 
to contend in his new field of labour, and it is scarcely depreciatory of his talent* to say that he has not 
yet quite succeeded ift imparting to his works in oil those remarkaBle qualities of light and colour which 
hnyu won for him so high a place among contemporary painters in water<colours. 

Mr, Linton is a determined opponent of the modern theory that " going to Nature ” is the one and 
only school. He contends that all art is cumulative, and that the theory in question has not only resulted in 
our time in a vast amoimt of miniature art, but has led artists, in their desire to be original, which means 
being individual, to discard ■ the accumulated knowledge of their predecessors ; and in support of his views 
he contends that no man of real ability can ever get rid of the individuality, however absorbed he may 
be in his admi^tioti of a certain school or master. Mr. Linton's worship is given to the masters of ih«! 
Italian and Flemi$h ‘ schools of the great periods,- his especial gods being Titian and Paolo Veronese, but 
he also has an extreme veneration for our own English school of landscape painting, a branch of art in 
which he holds'" ^at we reign supreme. That he is a worshipper of colour need .scarcely be added, and 
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Drawn by J. 1). I.tiilon from hii picture 


on a par with it he places those qualities of refinement that are expressed in painting by delicate gradation of 
tone. He will fortunately have ample scope for putting his theories into still more ample practice, as he 
has received a commiisslon to execute id water-colours a series of pictures and studies of characters from 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott. He has also just finished a large water-colour drawing. The A^mouUioH, 
for the new Galleries qf the Institute in Piccadilly, and this leads us to the mention of the imixrrtant part 
played by Mr. in the history of that society, in whose welfare he h.is taken, and continues to 

take, so deep and so abiding an interest The completion of the new building, an undertaking which 
was at one time considered beyond the possibility of realization, is in a very great measure due to his 
exertions and untiring energy. The. merit, it is true, does not belong to him alone, but his a.sstx:iates 
will be the first to recognise how la^e is his share in it That it wiU give renewed life to the Insiituic 
may be confidenUy anticipated, but it will do more than that; it can hardly fail to afford a great 
incentive to the. advancement of the art of painting in water-colour, an art which is purely national in 
its Wrth, and which has existed up to the present time with no aid beyond that furnished by its own 

inherent vitality. 

•yoL. II.. . ' 
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ANTONIO CASANOVA 

MONG the lightest and latest df the painters of jj^enre, Signor Antonio 
Casanova holds a distinguished place. His art is a legitimate product of 
the spirit in painting which the genius of Fortuny may be said to have 
originated ; although the form in which his fancy finds freest exercise 
stamps his work with a touch of individuality that saves him from the 
reproach of imitation. It is a genuine product of our time, inasmuch 
as it employs for its purposes the resources accumulated by modem 
research; and yet so gaily does the artist bear his learning, he makes 
so little of the knowledge he displays, and so skilfully^ combines with it 
an independent vein of humour and an original' ob^rvation of social 
life and manners, that in the enjoyment of a result that seems so little 
laboured we are tempted to forget or to ignore the means by which it has been attained. In the societj' 
of more serious artists he presents himself with the careless air of a 6oh tnveur, who is foigetful of what 
he has inherited from the past in a keen delight in the humours of- the present Like Charles Surface, 
who was ready to get rid of a whole gallery of old masters for the sake of ease and good cheer, 
Casanova makes light of tradition, and .yet almost unconsciously presses into his services elements in 
art that arc- the natural outcome of the earlier labours of painting. For he is not a realist in the . rigid 
sense in which the word is now understood. He loves to avail himself -of whatever is' most attractive 
and piquant in historical costume, not however for the sake of illusion, ;but rather iti the .spirit of masquerade^ 
There is a kind of wit that takes a keener edge under the shelter of a domino, and so with the art of 
Casanova, his humour loves to exercise itself in the disguise of the dress and manners of anpther age. It 
retains always a distinctively modern accent, but in virtue of its retreat into the past it gains a certain- 
liberty that in a modern garb might be mistaken for coarseness. Take ^for instance .one of his principal 
works, Une niauvaisc Piaisantcrie ; if such a school-boy joke were mai^^jtihe subject of a picture affecting- 
to present a scene of contemporary life it would scarcely be tolerated..y:^S0ciety would not recognise' itself 
in such surroundings, and yet when the too obvious humour of the incident is rehnqd by -the dainty -costume 
and courtly bearing of the world of the seventeenth century, it becomes acceptable and .even -attractive. 
Sometime;^ Signor Casanova has failed altogether by reason of the absence in jiis work of these elements 
of artistic gtare and charm. Uh Com du Jdvdxn, a picture of a monk. and. ai, damsel ogUng'^oBe another, 
from the opposite ends of a garden-seat, is unredeemed by any sort of beauty save that which it'dbidv^’ 
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from the artists unfailing skill in execution. ^Here Signor Casanova is always a master according to his 
own ideal. Whatever may be the material in which he chooses to express himself, his effects are won 
by means that show an original feeling for its peculiar resources, a novel force and a surprising dexterity 
in fitting it tp the peculiar scheme of his art. He is perhaps at his best in rapid and suggestive sketches 
in pen and ink, and the illustrations which accompany this article may be taken as excellent samples of 
the certainty and assurance of his characteristic style. No orte has ever givcni greater brillancy to this 
kind of work op has known< how to indicate,, by such simple means, differences of texture and qualities of 
surface preserving at the same time a delightful vivacity of expression, and conveying by a few strokes 
the sense of life and‘ movement in the action 
of the limbs. The recumbent figure of The 
exhibit in the happiest fashion the lighu 
ness and force of the artist’s method; his. delicacy 
in noting and recording subtleties of gesture and 
superficial traits of character, and his ease im 
fitting the- costume upon the model in such a 
way a» to- make us feel that it is not merely 
donned in the studio to be cast aside when the 
sitting is fini^ed. The Violin Player bears 
witness- afeo to a fine sense of humour. The 
attitude of the old man, and the intent expression 
of his foce as he sits down to tunc his instru- 
ment,, are rendered* in a spirit of harmless satire 
that is inimitable ; while, from- a technical point 
of view, we may observe how skilfully he makes 
use of depth of tone to give the suggestion 
of local colour,, and how broadly and yet how 
subtly he has treated the- rugged modelling of 
the features and hands. ' 

Signor Casanova's fondness for costume, and 
his preference for subjects that allow him to 
escape from, the rigid restraints of contemix)rary 
manners, are suggestive of a curioas process of 
transformation through which the ant' of genre 
painting has passed since the date- of its first 
appearance in- Europe. In its- earlier manifesta- 
tions it took the form- of a protest against artifice 
and unreality, a. protest made on behalf of simple, 
everyday life as ag^unst the overbearing claims of 
painting which concerned itself exclusively with 
the themes of history tind. imagination. We may 
note the first, assertion of this spirit among the 
Venetians, and eapepUlUy in the work of Tiepolo, uopabiubed drawing by a. caannom 

but it was left to> the painters of the north, 

to the faithful stjudents of common life whose triumphs belong to the Dutch school, to develop the new 
creed and.to show, the extent of its application. In their art there is no- signs of any desire to appropriate 
the graces of histwical style. They were content with the renilcring of realities that lay close at hand, 
untroubled by any doubts as to. the beauty of the material upon which they were employed. Cenre 
painting, with its absorbing interest in- contemporary life and manners, was then, and for long afterwards 
remain^, absolutely distinct from the kind of art which concerned itself with historical illustration. 
The - separation b^een the two styles was complete, and it is only in later days that their forces have 
been r^n in a- certain sense united. To attempt to set out the various influences which have brought 
about this r^t reconciliation would, drive us into an inquiry far transcending our present limits. But 
this at least may be said : that'i^ historical painting, as it is now understood, has abandoned some of its 
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old pretensions, and, grown weary of presenting in a cold and formal shape the pi^ic acts of kings and ^ 
heroes, has sought to win a stronger impress of vitality and animation by penetrating into the social life 
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of the ipMt> so in like msmner, and in almost eqqai ‘ 

labour 41^. ii^rpreting the dull record of. contemporary existent, imdJliis the ambition 
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to add to the portraiture of manners something of the superior gnrae and charm- with which fancy endows* 
the life of a bygone gcnctation. 

Certain it is that in every modern school we may detect the tendency which has been remarked in the 
painting of Signor Casanova. Among our own painters we have men' like Mr. Marks, Mr. Leslie, and 
Mr. Houghton, who constantly prefer to take refuge in the costume and the surroundings- of an earlier time. 
They love to set a modern theme to an oId*fashioned accompaniment, finding in the process greater scope 
for the c.\crcisc of ingenuity and new suggestions of grace and beauty. Nothing, one would be disposed 
to s.'iy, is more distinctly modern in its appeal than> humour or has less need of the assistance of disguise, 
and yet Mr. Marks, with his undeniable gifts in this- kind; is never* at his best unless his* characters are 
allowed to thrust their quaint modern faces into antique* garments. And what is true of the English school 
ajiplies equ.il]y to the art of continental countries, where there is the same noticeable tendency to eke out 
the interest of subjects of genr« by the aid of historical reference and* suggestion. How far it is a healthy 
symptom of the art of our time it is not {)erhaps for us to determine. The study of costume is now 
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conducted with an amount of learning and’ research that leaves little to desire, but it may be that in 
the pursuit of a certain undeniable charm which it enables a painter to .give to his work, there is .A danger 
lest he should lose command of those- finer and’ deeper realities of character and sentiment which give td 
the works of the earlier genre painters an enduring fascination. 

In his fondness for costume. Signor Casanova does not, however, always seek his subjects- from the 
I^ast. He belongs to a nation which still preserves in its dress something of picturesque character, and 
we may point to the pictures of T/ie B'etretAed' and Indiseretien as skilful illustrations of contemporary life. 
The clever drawing of a peasant-child spinning his top, which forms a pleasant neminlieence of the artist’s 
residence at Rome, affords further proof of the eagerness with which, he seizes upon surviving traces of 
characteristic natural costume. But on the whole, it is in the elegant dress Of the seventeenth century that 
his figures seem to be most at case; and; besides Utu meatvaise PlaisanUrie, already mentroned, we may 
recall the spirited picture of Vandyck at the Cwr/ u/ OarAy /., erthibited in the Salon a few yearn agb. 
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•CHAPTER XXVII. 

H HB tetndied ptir crosaed the great, bright square of 
the' Port Office, and tool their way up the darker 
SaUtfr jSaata Caterina. Matrina’s shop was at the 
top of Hi jurt.outatde the old archway that had once 
been a gate of the town, and whoae span the imblic gardens now 
travmed. As they came up the street they could hear the 
chatter of the women wartiuig.dothes in the public tanks beneath 
the great vault, and could distinguish the noise that they made 
beating the h’nen agidnrt the hard stones. 

Pietro drew hia hnde up besidethe radiant vegetable booth where 
his good fiiend's'JoUjr old face toned its ruddy colour with the 
oranges and pomegranates on her stall There she sat, with her 
hands on her kneely and her ample bosom swelling lieneath the folds 
of her amber kerchief; gazing idly down the stnict, and with her 
merry smile inviting all wayfarers to buy and gossip. In truth, 
Marrina was the very emblem of contentment and the ivltt Jar 
nimfe. She was no lasybones ; she could work with the liest in spite 
of her cumbersome person, but she loved her bit of leisure when 
work was done, and, >deazet than all, she loved to live with her 
face in the street I . A *tmy word with a^trangcr was better to her 
than silmice, and she would xadicr hear herself abused than Ik 
denied the sound of a neighbour’s voice, and the still sweeter 
echo of her own voitt in retaliation. Ilut though she was looking 
into the world now, peeking out to see what scrap of news she 
could i^k up, her foce was turned in an opposite direction from 
that in which Pietro and his companion were coming, and it was 
with a sudden start and meny oath that she veered quickly rouiul 
at the sound of Pietro's voiM 

“What! never Ketvo Paggi?” exclaimed she gaily. “Why, 
one hasn’t seen you up for a word of gossip these months |iast, 
lad I What has kept you ? But, there, I need not ask Mof,” 
added she, slily, alter 4i little pause, while she seemed to be waiting 
fer Pietro to speak I “ When a young man comes by with a pretty 
face at his nde it's waste of time to ask what kept him busy.” 

Old Maiima laughed unctuously, and Pietro smiled and shuffled, 
but Teresina stood there quite unconcerned, and even the flush 
in her cheek, that had come from the hurried walk, could not 
make . her look anything but white, and calm, and demure, and 
perfectly collected. Only she. pressed the arm that she held ever 
■so little, Just to remind her lover of what it would be suitable to 
say. Old Martina looked at her keenly. She was a shrewd old 
soul, and even in that one little moment she made a guess about 
the pretty damsel before her which was not so far from the mark 
as it might lutve been. . 

' There, was a pRote, and then Pietro, pushed by sundry little 
nudges that were being dealt him tqr the small hand under bis 
ahtt, hwried iirilffiy to dw point 

- Yes," answered he, witheiit Andier preamble. Thia is the 


girl, neighbour. You arc never far out in matters of this kind. 
We are to be married before the feast of the Rosary. " 

And then old Marrina laughed again, louder and longer than 
ever, and said that she wouldn't liave believed Pietro Paggi could 
have told such a talc without a blush to his face, as he was doing j 
but that, of course, that was always the way with these shy fellows : 
they always did bolder things than anylmdy else, and securetl 
better prizes. “Ay,” said she, lapsing into the reminiscence 
mood, “you wouldn’t credit the tales I could tell you of this quirt 
gallant of yours, my pretty one! Though, to be sure, the 
strangest thing that I ever heard of in the whole course of my life 
happened to Pietro Paggi without any fault of his — that is to s.iy 
if one is to believe his word I Ay, he did cut a queer figure in the 
market-place th.it day ! But there, don’t looked so scared, lad. 
I'm not one to make mischief between sweethearts. And, tliough^ 
’twas nought to be ashamed of, 1 can understand you might prefer 
the lass not to hear the tale.” 

Teresina glanced at her lover’s face. Certainty it wore an 
uncomfortable expression. Thu truth is it had never struck 
Pietro that Marrina might refer to that morning, five years ago, 
when he had found -Purtunina in the riverbed, and had carried her 
into the market-place. If it had occurred to him he would never 
liavc brought about a meeting between the two women, for country 
folks arc strange, and where a girl woulil cheetfully accept a man’s 
bastard for his sake, she might not as cheerfully consent to work 
for a child who had no right, but that of common charity, to his 
hearth. He had never told the old fruiteress how he Iiad lieen dri vem, 
by his iioor mother's uncliaritableness, into |iassing off the foundling 
as his own child, and now, if she sjxikc of the b.abc as being at the 
Foundling Hospital, where she siipjiosed it to linvc been placed, 
Teresina. would at once put two and two together arid iqium his 
darling for the little unknown waif that .she was. That was why 
Pietro’s face wore a perplexed and uncomfortable expression ns he 
listened to the old woman's tattle. 

But fortunately, Tercsin.'i had far too |roor an opinion of her 
gallant to imagine anything which might be to his crcilit. lie 
would make a good hnslmnd because he was well off, and liccause 
he was staid, and liccause he was too stupid to scent auglit amiss ; 
but he was a fool, and she would, never have done him the justice 
to think he could be the hero of any thing romantic. That 
Fortunina should lie his child was odd, of course, but even a AmiI 
had an impulse towards amusing himself sometimes, and it was 
a proof of his foolishness that he should have saddled himself 
with the conse()uenccs of his ammieroent when he need not have 
done so. She »milcd sweetly in the old dame’s face. Certainly, 
neither her words nor Pietro’s discomfited appearance could have 
aught to say to anything of moment Possibly the fruiteress 
knew of the existence of the bastard child, and that was no news 
to Tere^na. 

“I do not want to hear the tale,” said she, quietly. “1 have 
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no fear of any tale about my betrothed not bemgtQhh credit li 

he likea he will tell me himself; if not— well, it it the tame to me.” 

IMetro smiled with satisfaction, and threw his thumb om the 
shoulder that was nearest his bride with a wink attthe old lady, 
which meant to say, “See what a discreet maiden I have secured 1” 
And why should he not be proud of the lass? He loved her 
little; but at least he might be proud of her 1 It was the only 
balm that he could lay to his soul for its many and grevious hurts, 
and why should he hot take it ? And in this particular instance 
her discretion was a real mercy. He could not be thanklul 
enough to her for it. He could not understand why Matrina’s 
shrewd old face should wear a perplexed expression as she gazed 
sharply at Teresina’s gentle countenance and pretty, downcast 
eyes. But after all, what did it matter? He knew the girl’s worth, 
and very probably his friend was only critically observing the 
colour of her kerchief or the set of her veil, os women will. 

Anyhow, as Tercsina reminded him, altera few pretty commoiK 
places had passed gaily between the parties time was passing and 
he had forgotten to make the invitation with which they had come. 
This omission was soon rectified however, and, though Marrtna 
demurred at first, she could not resist the temptation to a little 
fun, and soon' decided to leave the shop in the care of the last 
dark-eyed daughter that was left unwed, and go for an hour's 
recreation, taking the younger grandchildren with her. 

“ 'I'he Creator meant us to enjoy ourselves,” sud she, in excuse ; 

“ especially in the summer time 1 When the winter comes, «ne is 
more of a mind to sit gloomy. And it is but fair the young folk 
should work a bit in exchange for all the slaving the old ones have 
(lone for them.” 

This was just. But 'the “Last unmarried one” did not see 
matters in this light,' though she had had her fun lost festa while 
the mother was tit her post She neglected a customer to look 
sulkily afler the pleasure-seekers as they climbed the Accacia 
Avenue to the public garden-s. Hi truth they were a merry gang. 
Old Marrinu, ample .ami imposing in a green stuff gown and gaudy 
shawl, Teresina, fresh and dainty with her snowy veil, the three 
children cleaned, and at prc.scnt in their tight minds, and Pietro 
in his best, plodding along for all tlie world as he always did when 
he came with the cabbages to the shop : it was enough to cxdtc 
.any girl’s envy, even though, with a sign across the way, she could 
get a makeshift gallant in the.shape of a grocer’s lad to come and 
wile away on hour. 

Martina’s youngest thought of them, however, as' sitting lazily 
on .1 bench in the Acquasola and listening to the band while 
they cranked filberts, and: this had not been in keeping with 
Pietro's restless mood. He had insisted at first in taking this 
party to thbse gardens above the town w-here yon walk among 
camellia groves, and down long stately avenues of ilex and 
cypresses ; where ghosts of post ddys seem to tread in your wake, 
and sigh sad ditties in the breeze that moans through the 
branches. But the broad, deserted terraces, in their trim and 
lifeless onlcr ; the long, scditaiy walks, peopled only with images 
of bygone merry-makings, were not to the taste of modem 
holiday-seekers, who wantetl present and ready-made diversions. 
Pietro vowed these- grim and majestic armies of black cypresses 
were as Imd as Dominican friars carrying the extreme unction, 
or os the brotherhood of the dead when they went to fetch 
a corpse to burial, and that for his part he- wanted to think 
of living and not of dying yet a while. And as- the women 
agreed with him readily — and did not even find distnctioii- 
enough when they came out on to the pretty vine-grown fumeUa- 
and stood beside the fountain of Cupids under 'the spreading 
ilex tree ant! sow and heard a hundred sight! and sounds of 
the town m. their feet— they retraced thmr steps down the hill 
again and took a little carriage at the foot of ifand went firr 
a drive. . ■ 

I'he canioie lyas a great extravagance, but one* to Tererina’i' 


mind. She ^teod her pret^ gown to view in it and leant 
back like a liuly, and hnppy. To be mm die would radwt * 
not have had Blarrina'i'diree grandc h i l d re n diere, climbing over 
her gown and toiling it, but Martina hendf waa good oompa^. 
and kept the talk going,^ whidi Pietro only' did by wild to 
and atartL 

They drove through the dust to the Campo Santo. That was 
not a gay place either, as Pietro loon told the drivw who had 
adraed it. Wlutt dwnld he want with seeing the graves of men 
and women, whom, God grant, were happy in Paradise? He 
did not crave for Pandim yet; he wanted nothing better than 
the Acquasola gardens I Teresina looked at him aghast Was 
this Pietro who was always so quiet, and steady, and jnous ? 
Yea— it was Pietro, and Pietro -in - search of something which 
he was not destined to find thatilay. He spent his money 
and he did all he could to be merty, but it was not a merriment of 
theheart; not even toy Uft the dead'in Paradise and 
came back to the Acqoaola Gattoia, which they all vowed they 
ought never to have Uft. * 

They paced up and down among the crowds of loungers 
in the long avenues of accadaa and hone-chestouts, and 
they drank lemonade^ and they dintod to see the view, and 
though ail the time Pietro laughed and jhkjed as he had never 
laughed befpre, there was a hollow sound in his laughter which 
miight have told an acute obeerver that the heart was not really 
light. All the same he was indefatigable— be would not give in, 
The thunder -douds were creeping up round, the horizon, die 
heat was so oppressive that the iced-water and filbert sellers 
waxed faint in their cries, and the two women b^g^ for mercy, 
and Aung-tbemselvcs exhausted on a bench within sound of the 
tumbling cascade— but Pietro only tallied them on their slender 
courage, and mopped his brow and went on. ' 

He fancied that the hum of life kept him from thinking— and 
yet he hod been thinking all the time. Thinkto I'ow gladly he 
would have met that pale gentleman with the white teeth at some 
street corner of a night time— thinking how it would fed to have 
one hand at liis throat and the other upon his own good knife ! 
Thinking over and over again that Vittoria had deceived him, 
that it was not because she was jealous of bis landed loves that 
she bad spuraedbim, Imt because she had a lover of her own,— 
a lover whom she hod now come, to Genoa to see again a lover 
whom she had. loved ever since he. first' saw her, that feast of 
S. Giovanni, six years ago I 

He did not ask himself why he had made so sure Vittoria had 
deedved him ; he did not ask exto>toon of to fret 

that she had come to Son Bartolomeo to ied( work, and had lived 
there from BasteKide tiU now— soiitosy and deetitute. Allot once 
every evil thing that had ever been jeakrasly whispered of the 
beautiful girl, leaped to bis memoiy and lit his brain in one 
great fire of revenge. He said to himself tbathe was not think- 
ing, that he was amusing himself and was going to be married, 
and yet all to time he was heqnng thoqghu together so hotly 
and viriidly tha^ when presentiy he turned the comer of a dark 
walk in the dee|)ening twilight^ and came upon two figures in 
earnest parley, he scarcely, even started, for he had had one at 
least of them before his eyes for the last two hours I 

No ; fir did not start It was Teterina who suddenly dropped 
his ann and stopped', in .her walk and peered into the dark in 
front of her. 

There, beneath the shadow of an arbutus tre^ not ten 
yards before them, stood to. tail * woman,' with a 

handsome, dork profile tamed ;tuwanls .torn.. 'Her nu^estic 
person was drawn to its M heifi^; to. was gesticulating wildly 
and talking eagerly to a fentianoa who lounged carelesdy by 
witii his bade tuned, sniqMng hii dgv. There cohtd be no 
donbt in to Mind ol diy who hid once beheld her-4t was . 
Vittoria m . 
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Yes— it was Vittoria Vitc, but who was she with, and what was 
she about? Both Pietro and Teresina stood still a space watch- 
ing. Both of th«in were, for the moment, too much engrossed 
tp think of warning the other. Who was the fellow on whom she 
was striving — and apparently, in vain»-to make an impression? 
His face was turned frofai them, and even the outline of his figure 
was but dimly discernible in the shadow of the tree and the 
growing darkness. Nevertheless, llierc was something about it 
which seemed familiar to the betrothed couple. It was that of a 
tall and stalwart man, dressed-^as far as one could tell by the 
.uncertain light— in a showy suit of broadly-checked homespun. 
Tcresina's check paled a little as she looked at the wide back 
that was turned towards her, and Pietro knit hirf brows as though 
in perplexity. The back did not seem to him as though it ought 
to bSong to the thin and effeminate face of the young silk mercer 
with tlie patent leather boqts. 

He made a step forwards, and Teresina followed. Roth seemed 
anxious to get a gliihp-se of the man's face. Rut ho kept it 
steadily turned from tfiom, and now, instead of advancing nearer 
to thom^ he began, as luck would have it, to move in the ottposite 
direction— away from them, and away also from the woman who 
was so eagerly pleading with him. * She— poor soul— seemed to 
be imploring some boon that was Imrd to obtain. Now she laid 
her hand upon his arm and gwd beseechingly in his face ; and 
then— when he turned aside, only laughing scornfully she drew 
back threateningly, and clenched her hand and gnashed hi.r 
teeth. 

It'^as not much like a toveris meeting, but it was like enough 
to brand Vittoria in die eyes of both those who were looking at 
her. As she gajEed,.the look that had been strangely like fear 
in Teresina's face, gave place to one of triumph. She seemed 
to make up her mind that there was no cause whatever for what 
she had dreaded, and she gave herself up to the joy of finding 
her rival out in misconduct. A little cruel smile curled her thin 
lips and showed her pretty teeth. She turned and looked nc 
her lover. 

His eyes were still searching after these two who had wandered 
off now into the dusk — the man flying, the woinun pursuing. A 
strange mixture of perplexity and jc.iluus rage was in his honest 
face. Had Vittoria more than one lover, then ? No, no ; it was 
inipos.sible ! it was impossible I It was an hallucination ; an invention 
of the devil— but, oh, how he hated her; how he lo.atliO(l her for 
having even one! He dug his nails into his hands that his 
fury might not betray itself. 

But it did betray itself, for Teresina saw it— saw it and exulted 
over it. Pietro was convinced at last: his Diana was only a 
Venus at the best ! She rejoiced, but slie said nothing ; she was 
far too considerate. She Only tasted her triiimph quietly for a 
moment, and then turned to old Marrinawith as commonplace 
a remark as though nothing had happened. 

Teresina was very discreet and very self-contained, but not quite 
so discreet as completely to blind (he shrewd and vigilant eyes of 
the clever old city dame. Mtarrina had been busy with the three 
grandchildren while this little scene had tieen jiassing : the little 
ones were weary of sights and comfits at last, and wanted to go 
home. But in spite of their clamour the grandmother had not 
failed to note what was passing in die minds of hftr companions, 
and she drew her own deductions. They were shrewd enough, 
only she had guessed nothing in the case of Pietro and she had 
guessed a great deal in the case of Teresina. Pietro’s bride 
was a deep one for all her innocent face, and Pietro should be 
warned before many days had passed. He should be warned, 
but not now, not here. Marrina was a woman too, and she 
would have been ashamed at her age not to be, at least, as 
discreet and os circumspect as a young chit of twenty, if not quite 
so innocent-looking I 

She went on cuffing one grandchild, and expostulating with 
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another, and stuffing lollypops into the mouth of a third just as if 
she had noticed nothing. And Pietro and Tenrsina were bolli 
deceived ; tliey thought Marrina was a fool I Rut she was not a 
fool 1 And she was surprised that that lynx-eyed little country 
damsel should be so silly as not to see she was no fool ! At all 
events, not such a big fool as to be taken in by the dimness of a 
twilight hour. Pietro, .she would h.ivo expected to deceive by her 
little tricks with the children : he was only a man — .ind a simple 
one. He — she could sec it —had not even remarked Teresina*.s 
perturbation, so much had he been taken up with his own ! And, 
more than that, he did not even know th.-it his bride had h.id her 
eyes open. Poor dear, he was nut clever ! He positively did not 
even suspect that Teresina had guessed his secTet, by the way in 
which she. markedly abstained from looking at him and gently 
acquiesced when he suddenly changed his mood and dec.larofi that 
he hud had enough of holiday-making and that they must hasten 
lest they missed the last train! A woman would have been 
ashamed to be so dense ! 

What Pietro had'said about holiday-making was, however, true 
enough ; every one was sic k of it now, and it was high lime to go 
home. They came out upon the piazm above the enseado for a 
last peep of the gay town, and stood there a moment watching the 
thunder-clouds drift up against the red sunset above the sen, but 
the .shapes of domes and sleepless only showed dimly in the gray- 
ness, and the streets at their feet, and llu: walks and .shrubbciies 
around them, were all dotted along with bright spots of artificial 
light: night was upon them. Though, in spite of an ominous 
oppressiveness as of a storm in the air» townspeople flocked out 
to enjoy the croniparative freshness, and eat ires in the: cafes, tludr 
country-foik’s day was over, and they must go home. Silently 
Pietro led the way through the gaslit avenues and tlic narrow side 
walks where only the tardy summer dayligiit lingi red to show the , 
path. 11 is mad fit was past and he could not pretend to be gay 
as the women could pretend, following after him and chattering as 
they came. 

He could not even pretend to be glad when old Marrina, 
parting from them outside the closed shutters of her gay liftle 
s'l.dl, gave him an order for ftuit for the next in.-irkc.-t, wlii«:h would 
have made his eyes open upon any other day of the week. No, it 
never struck him as anything stiange, not even when site begged 
him to bring the fruit up to the shop himself, and laid .is much 
emphasis on the words as she dtarccDdo in the prescuu'e of 
'I'eresina, and even gave him a hasty wink aflerward.s, wliile the 
girl’s b.ack was turned. 

Marrina vowed that night that she had no patience with the had. 
She would have had less i)atience still if she could have! seen his 
absent look at the station half an hour later, beneath the very fire 
of cpicstioning glances that were passing rapidly Ix^twccn his 
betrothed and a man in the crowd. 

Rut Pietro had no eyes for anything. All the way home he saw 
nothing but a dark and solitary alley among accar.ia and laburnum 
.shrubs, where two figures stood alone in the g1o:iming under an 
arbutus tree. Yes ; nothing but a woman with flaming eyes garing 
up into the face of one, whom God defend from his own strong 
arm and his little dagger ! 

With such a scene in his brain no wonder ih.nt he was a little 
absent, no wonder that he failed to notice something peculiar in 
the manner of his bride when, at the little country terminus they 
fell in with the “ Signor Americano ” coming back from town like 
themselves. No ; though folk around nudged one ar iiiier ns he 
approached, ht noticed nothing. There was only one thing that 
roused him from his stupor, and that was when Carlo Strapjxi, the 
“ Americano,” offered to drive l*eresina as far as tho bridge in his 
dainty covered dog-cart that she might be protected from the 
storm which had broken. Pietro was plea.sed at that \ lie thought 
it was an attempt on the part of his old friend to return to 
the happier relations of former da}s. lie was touched by the 
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attention, and, for the first time, exercised his authority upon his 
betrothed when she, foolish wench, drew herself up proudly, and 
would have liked to refuse. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Tiik weeks slipped .slowly away. The cherries were plucked 
and dried and stored long ago, the yellow egg-plums were 
ripe, the humiIowh liad been shorn for the second htiy-making, 
and tile mellow harvest was beginning to gild the land beneath 
trelisses where purple grapes hung nearly ready for the vintage. 

In two weeks it would be the day for the great autiinin fair at 
Ihisalla, and Pietro was not yet: iiiarried. Me was astonished 
at it himself - astonished and annoyed. For he bad wanted the 
thing completed, the last irrevocable .step taken, and no possi- 
bility of going bark. And it was not his fault that it was 
not so. 

On the very morrow of that eventful day in the town, when 
he had told himself that his eyes had been Opened and that he 
had for ever chased the sullied image of Viltoria from his 
memory— rietff), after a sleepless night of rage and misery,- 
had hastened to the colt.'igc on the hill to urge his bride to a 
speedy rnnsiimmation of the alTair in hand. Long engagements 
were rare on the country side ; theirs had been loo long already. 

*rhe matrimonial gold was bought and the wedding-day a)way.<i i 
follower! closely on that — let theirs be fixed at once. He liad 
anticipated no dilPieulty. Had not Bianca del Prelo told him j 
on the night of the San Giovanni that Tercsiiia sneered at him 
lor delaying ? | 

Rut he had reckoned without his host. Something had ; 

happened to Teresina. She who-~in her own discreet and | 

decorous fashion had always shown him encouragement- -had | 

drawn back from him an if there were some barrier between 
them. He had foiiiKl her in an irritable and inconsequent 
fr.imc of mind, iiio.st unlike her usual sclf-pos.scssion, and on j 

pressing for an answer had received an almost tart reply. IVue, i 

the girl had quickly recovered herself, had urged a headache | 

from the previous day’s fatigue as her excuse, and had proceeded, •; 

in her usual quiet manner, to give a string of very practical ! 

reasons for the propriety of some delay in completing their I 

betrothal by marriage. The haste would be unseemly, she had j 

said. And suiAmcr-time was so busy, with crops to get in and 
pack away, and all the mowing and threshing to do. Would 
not the autumn, with its short, slack days, after the vintage 
was pressed and the chestnuts housed -be a far more suitable 
time for such sport ? 

Pietro's astonishment bad known no bounds. What could be 
the matter ? Could it be that she had seen Vittoria in the dark 
garden and had that sown di.stnist in the girl's heart? But how 
was she to know that he bad lieen on that mad quest back to 
the old palace in the afternoon while she had sat in the 
apothecary's shop ? She not know it, and for such admi- 
ration of the handsome stranger as the village folk had some- 
times rallied him upon-^^she knew that lieforehand. Reside.s, the 
sight of Vittoria with another man, as they had seen her, should 
have <iuieted rather than roused any suspicions almut himself. 

Pietro could not make it out, but he had supposed that, 
nevertheless, Vittoria mus/ have something to do with it 
Contrary to everything that had ever been known of him before, 
he had positively descended to a lover’s usual methods of 
[jcrsuasion. He wanted this marriage now, it should fuf/ fall 
through. He had used every argument that he could think of, 
and had absolutely to wait until the day of All Saints, 

which was vAat thy girl had at first proposed. And so the 
morrow^. of the. adtumn fair had been fixed, and Temina had 
sighed a- sigh if *Pievo had taken his way down the rugged 
mountain path. 


Pietro ' had heard the sigh and had understood it ; she was 
glad to be rid of him. What could be the reason of her sudden 
alteration of manner? All the way home he had puasled over 
it. He had even questioned Fortunina about it But what 
was the child to know? She had not seen the stepmother since 
the day of Ihe holiday in town. To tell the truth she had 
refused to see her. Her fit of baby displeasure had not 
yet melted. Pietro had come to the conclusion that the cause 
of estrangement between himself and his bride must surely be 
owing somehow to that glimpse of Vittoria in the garden. 
But he had decided that the cloud would soon blow over, 
and had resolved to think no more of the matter. 

Poor Pietro ! He was not suspicious. Perhaps he had not 
really a free mind for suspicions about Teresina, however much 
he told himself that he had chased the image of his first love 
from his heart* 

For, if he had been ever so little suspicious, he must have 
guessed that something was amiss. Certainly, it was not the 
fault of his old friend— the city fruitercss-^if he did not guess it. 
For that day, when he had gone to the shop at the top of the 
.Santa Caterina hill, with the princely order for fruit and green- 
grocery, Marrina had not stinted her tongue of good, wholesome 
warnings to him 1 She had sworn that she would cut off her 
right hand if she were mistaken (Marrina was a great hand at 
figures of .speech!), hut that surely Teresina was a sly one. 
Pietro might take his oath of it, she would betray him 1 What ! 
dill he think that a body had lived nigh upon sixty years in a 
big town fur nothing ? Go to ; she knew a thing or so, and she 
would swear there was something behind, when a girl behaved so 
daintily ! Besides, Pietro was a blind baby if he had not seen 
that Teresina had glared at the companion of the tall woman 
that holiday night in the Acquasola gardens, as no lass ought to 
glare at any but her own betrothed. 7'he good lady swore there 
was something underneath it; but the good lady wasted her 
breath — Pietro would not believe her. Had he not good cause 
not to believe her, for did lie not himself know the reason why 
Teresina had glared at that couple, although he could not tell 
Marrina what it was? If he M told her, told her that the 
reason was the girl's jealousy concerning himself, who can tell but 
that funny old dame might have bunt into a roar of laughter and 
h.avc explained to him that no wench of the make of his 
betrothed would ever be jealous concerning a simple fellow 
like himself ! But he did not tell her and did not take her 
warnings. 

Without a doubt he was not suspicious. Even certain 
rumours that were creeping almut the parish failed to come to 
his cars. When the neighboors heard how Teresina had put off 
the wedding day, /Ay guessed fast enough what was the reason. 
Some said scruples troubled her at the last, some that scruples 
never troubled Teresina della Fontana's cool little head, but that 
she was only trying to delay proceedings until she saw if she 
could not lead some richer admirer the lengths of marriage ; but 
one and all agr^d that the neaf for scruples was there. '^Oh," 
they said, Teresina knows how to feather her nest 1 She will hot 
be off with a good bargain till she is sure she can get something 
better ; but that she is ajhr something better— that is clegr I ’ — Tte 
parish was wiler about Pietro's affairs than Pietro was himself. 
And the parish was sorry for Pietro : it would have warned him if 
it could. He was a favourite— he had been a good friend to 
many in their straits, and they could not bear to see him 
deceived. 

And deceived all but the poor fellow himself knew that he 
too surely was. . Who would ever have thought it? Teresina. 
della Fontana, the most pnm and demure damsel for /miles 
around. Biit it was always thMe quiet girts who were the worst, . 
folk said now. Ay; even thoM said so who had cried her up to 
Pietro as the wisest choice he coold make. Shame upiem hev! 
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thejr cried, to deceive eoch a good, stupid fellow. And hepre 
She was even wed to him I Many do it afterwanis, and after- 
wards she might have been excused, for who could be expected 
to, be enamoured of Pietro Paggi? One takes such a quiet 
fellow for a husband, not for a lover. But beforehand --with the 
marriage gold in one’s pocket I— No, no ; it was too bad ! 

At first the rumour was only whispered. Certainly i\\v. 

Americano” had made amorous eyes at the ]a.ss; and for one 
of his position to do it towards a poor girl was suspicious. They 
had been seen at road-side corners of a dusky evening, and he 
had danced with her all night at the San Giovanni, and she gave 
him the holy water at mass— he who never entered a church 
before. Still, that was not enough. But now there were other 
things. How could Pietro be so blind ? Why, he even threw 
her at his rival's head, and made himself laughed at by everyboily. 

On that night when he had brought his bride home from 
buying her the gold in Genoa, the Signor Americano had been ut 
the station— every one knew it. He had been to town, and he 
had his light little covered cart to meet him at the train, for fear he 
should be weary— he a peasant-born lad with walking four miles 
of good road.. And when he Imd seen that la Teresina was 
there, he had offered her a seat home in liis waggon. It had only 
two places, he had said to Pietro, but it would keep the girl from 
wet. There had been a dreadful thunderstorm that night, the 
sky had been ,aiive with lightning, shooting in sheets and tongues 
of fire, and the rain had poured down in bucketsful. (.)f coursj 
it was comfortable to see one's lass dry and warm benjath a 
covered cart in such weather, but Pietro Paggi was a fool to 
accept the favour from scuh a man as the American. Instead of 
which, if you would believe it, he had scjmcd quite pleased, and 
it had been the girl who had demurred a little before accepting. 
But then, it was evident now that that was her cunning; fur 
somebody coming along the road that evening had met the 
covered cart jogging up a hill, and had overheard words passing 
within it between the occupants; in such a storm they had 
thought the road deserted and had not lowered their voices. This 
somebody had heard Tcresina's voice in broken and tearful 
accents, that were proof enough in themselves of the degree of 
intimacy reached. She had been upraiding the gallant for sonic 
supposed breach of faith, and he, with tokens that need no 
describing, had tried to cpnvince her of his innocence. 

It was sadly to be feared indeed that, Pietro w'as gulled. 
Every one would have been sorry if he had not been so foolish as 
almost to deserve it Why, the very townsfolk had jeered as he 
had trudged off that night along the soaking road, with his 
betrothed in the rich man’s cart 

Yet he, poor devil, had not even wondered why they had 
jeered. He had not been thinking about Tercsina just then. Ills 
thoughts had been on another matter. But of course folk knew 
nothing of that, and they wore quite right to jeer at him for letting 
his honour be filched away behind his back by an upstart 
emigrant who cared not to what evil uses he put ill-gotten riches. 
Pietro Paggi was a fool, arid yet the neighbours at home were 
sorry. They saw in his innocence only an additional proof of 
the '*good heart” which it was.only'fair to try ami save from dis- 
honour. But how id^do it? Pietro was proud, and did not 
willingly allow his affairs to be ' broadly discussed. And, unfor- 
tunately for {^iro, those who could most easily reach his confidence 
were either such persons os the Prevosto and his old scrv.int— to 
whose more secluded ears such tales of village scandal did not 
penetrate— or else vicious souls like Bianca del Prelo, who was 
but too pleased to reward many fancied slights of- the virtuous 
” priest's favourite,” even with such an unncighbourly act as the 
neglect of so very important a warning. 

And 80 time sped onward. It only wanted two weeks of the 
fair, and the wedding was to be on the day after tlie firir, and yet 
Ketto suspected nothing, and no one had hadtihe courage to tell 


him anything. One old woman, a friend of his poor mother'.s 
had indeed iHigged him to postpone the marriogc until the Feast 
of Saints hut she dared give no reason, excepting that the season 
was a good one for weddings, and of course Pietro bad only 
laughed, and arswered that for him all seasons were good, and 
that the affair had dragged on too long alre.ndy. ('ertainly that 
was true ; and so the chestnuts began to fill out tiicir prickly 
shells, and the blackbcrricii bliickcncd the hedgerows, and the 
marriage day drew on apace. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tiik fortnight was nearly gone. It was the eve of the Busalla 
fair, Pietro was hoeing up the ground in tlic garden plot near t|ic 
cdttage. Little Fortunina sat on a mound in the field beyond, 
and wove a wreath for the good grandmother's grave from the 
Michaelmas daisies that grew with the tomatoes in the front 
liorder. Totiiho, the little foster-brother, was i^lnying witli 
Fortunina. 'J'lie two children sat on the mound and prattled 
gaily, but Fortunina was not gracious — she was never gracious to 
the foster-brother. . 

Pietro lifted his eyes from his work and looked along the path 
towards the cliurch. 'J'he fine icw house that belonged to the 

Americano ” stood along the ro.ul some couple of yards further 
on. It had an ugly bit of newly laid out garden around it, planted 
with choice trees and fruits. Pietro often envied the things he 
saw there. He had the grower's love for the produce of the 
land, and it seemed very banl to him that he could not obtain 
such choice things with his care and love as another did with 
money only. lie would have grudged those rare pl.ints and 
fruit.s to anybody, and be grudged them to his former friend more 
than he would liave done to any one else. He thought he did 
not envy those ill gotten riches, but he did. He kicked against 
the injustice of it. Had not (?arlo Stnipiui and be played in these 
ver}' meadows when they were tioys, and had I'arlo Sirappa been 
any better than himself then ? Nay, he li.id been worse, for he 
h;id been a good-for-nothing lad, and always in some iinderli-itid 
scrape or other ; and when Pietro had been chosen to serve the 
mass because of his good conduct at school (!arlo Str.'ipp.i had 
been in disgrace for stealing the silver ornainents off cmc of the 
side altars in the oratory and selling them in the town. Many 
a tiific had the good-na(ured IMetro dragged him out of trouble 
at the risk of liting himself suspected of the inisdcineanour from 
which he had striven to .screan his friend. And yet (.'arlo .Strappa 
had never been grateful ; had never clone anything for him in 
return ; and now that, after wasting his youtli in his own country, 
he had somehow managed to scrape together a fortune in foreign 
lands, he was as arrogant as any prince among his own folk. 
Sometimes Pietro felt as lliough he could liate him for it .ill. Yes ; 
in spite of all the boyish memories that gathered round him, and 
which, at other moments, made him think almost tearfully as 
upon that day in the town — of his old comrade. Pietro had ho|ied 
once that there might have been a little return to the old friend- 
.ship— had hoped it specially on that night when his friend h.id 
offered a drive home to Teresina. lie had taken the attention as 
a tacit sign of friendliness towards himself. And if Carlo had made 
the slightest cordial advance he would h.ivc forgiven him all his 
neglect. ,Biit there had been none, and Pietro's angry pride rose 
up higher than ever. What had this man done to have riches 
and all the good gifts of Heaven. merely because he chose to call 
himself the “ Americano ” ? 

As he looked now along the road he saw that handsome, 
figure come lounging from beneath the heavy portico of his 
house and take his way towards the church. Beneath the 
big walnut-tree at the comer of the piaz/n he stopped. It 
was glaring noon-tide, and no one wa.s about. Another figure, 
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the slight one of a young girl, came round from behind the oratory, 
and the two stood a moment talking. But only a moment They 
separated almost immediately. There was nothing in it A girl 
may be walking across a piasxa and may speak to a man without 
nffonee. Yet T’ietro's brow clouded just a little as he took up his hoe 
ag*ain. Somehow it was not thought well of when the girls of the 
village talked with the American, And this girl had accosted him 
when TUI (inc was by. There should have been no need for anything 
hut .1 courteous salute. It looked something as if slie were in the 
linljit of accosting him. Hut it was nonsense of course. Nevc^r- 
thclcss he looked up again to see if the girl would cTonie by that 
way. lie would be glad if it turned out not to be Teresina as he 
lind fancied. 

He watc:hed. A dainty little figure cMme round the turn of the 
p.'ith. It was she. She cauic? liipping along tcwanls him with 
the pretty while smile on her lips ; just as she had come tripping 
that day, five yc.ars ago, wdien she had asked leave to become 
little Fortiinina*s godmother. 

She asked some trifling (|Ucstion about the crops, and then 
stepped aside to give the child a bundle of sweets and a little cake. 

“I liaki'd that for thee Tuyself,” .said she; “and when 1 come 
to live with thee T will show thee how to bake the like.'* 

rortuiiina answered nothing. Site took the cake and gave it to 
'I'onino. It was a slight almost an insult, had it nnt been achild 
who dealt it. In spite of his annoy.ance Hielro smiled to himself. 

Hut 'JVresina would not allow herself to show' vexation. 

“'rhou art a good child for giving to others/* she said. 

During the past week 'reresina had seemed to forget all her 
coolness of a fortnight ago, and had reliiriied to her former tactics. 
.She had grown more assiduous than ever in her cares low'ards 
Fortiinina • the surest., w.iv, as she knew, to the heart of her 
betrotlie«l - and slu; w.is more constantly to be seen at the rott.nge 
by the river, or on the lands up the liill when Pielio was .at work. 
The neighbours said that Teresina had good reasons for ac.litjg 
thus: that she had found out her liigh game could, not be brought 
down, and that she w.as in a fever of fright now, Icsl the lesser 
should also escape her ; and that that was why she watcluMi 
Pietro as she did, hoping to keep bad rumours away from him, 
at least, (ill the ring was on her finger. If the neighbours were 
right, this was the explanation of her imperturbable good temper 
lo-tlay. 

“(lond bye, Fortunina/* she said, just as gravely as though 
the child had not snubbed her. “To-iiiorrow is the fair, wc 

will aniiiKc ourselves. Father goes at dayl)reak with the cattle, 
and I will come as soon .is the sun is up and dress thee in 
thy pictty frock and w'e will follow him and have rare fun. 
So, amvednri'' 

She kisseil her hand to the little one ; and though still Fortii- 
niiKi did not answer, and behaved like the truly ungracious child 
that she was, I’eresina took no notice of the little temper. She 
smiled just as graciously to Pietro .also — though he only returned 
her greeting with a h.ilfsurly nod and without interrupting his 
labours -and told him how she was going to the river hamlet to 
nterview the old sempstress about her wedding-gown. Hut all 
her petlinncioii.s good humour failed of its effect, for alter 
Teresina wms gone Pietro did not even look after her. 

He worked more lustily than ever at his hoc. It seemed as 
though he would turn nil his worries and ill-humours into the 
ground and bury them there. The children chattered behind 
llu5 wall at his side. Fortutiina had left the cake to Tonino 


but she had begun to eat the sweets. Now that her enemy 
was out of sight she could not quite make up .her mind to* 
forego the pleasure of tasting comfits, even for the revenge of 
hurting Teresina's feelings. 

“Is the cake good?'* asked she, half longingly of the 
boy. 

“Ay, I believe you," answmd he, with his mouth full. 
“Tis a good thing your stepmother will be able to make 
cakes, at least. My mother says she isn’t good for much, but 
/ N:iy tliai’s a good deal — to make cakes ! '* 

Fortunina Iwidlcd. Her pride was wounded at the notion 
that her father should not know how to choose a wife. Just as 
he was allowed to be the best judge of cows and heifers. 
She hated her future stepmother, hut strangers were not to 
know that. 

“ I suppo.se my father knows who is good to make a wife 
of just as well as another,** she declared stoutly. 

Tonino laughed. "Nay; mother says that’s just what he 
doesn’t," sneered he. “She says your father is a blind fool and 
has his eyes shut everywhere where he ought to have them open.’* 

Pietro put down liis hoe. His face, had suddenly became 
quite p.ile. 

“ I dop't believe it I *’ cried little Fortunina, angrily. “ My 
father is a great deal cleverer than your mother, every one 
knows that! is for ever talking of what she docs not 
understand.’’ 

“Oh i.s she!’’ screamed the lad, beside himself with rage. 
“ Well, 1 can tell you, it wasn't only my mother who said so. 
There were luilf-a do/.en of the village around, and they ail 
laughed aloud — ^nnd Calerina and Maso and (Han-Battista 
' and Nicolctta, they all vowed that yout father was a fool 
wor.se than an idiot! That he thought he had got the pearl 
of the parish and that instead he would only liavc—^ l forget 
what— but .something, the worst th.it one can have 1 And they 
spoke of the Signor Americano too ; how I don’t know, but 
badly ! And, anyway, they all laughed and vowed it served 
your dad right for a soft-headed simpleton." 

Fortunina had risen and had clenched her little brown fist 
ready for the fight that was ever at her finger-tip.s. But this 
time she was to be baulked of the satisfaction of revenge. 
A tall figure leapt the wall above her and arrested the de^u'ending 
blow. It was Pietro. In *hcr excitement she had forgotten 
lie was by. 

He grasped her arm with a grip of iron. If she had' 
not been the brave and haughty little damsel that she 
was, she would have shrieked with ^^e pain. She glanced iip 
into his face. It -was ashen pale and his lips were blanched. 
“Thou knowe.sl that it is not allowed to strike, Fortunina,'* 
said he. “It is a disgrace for a girl to strike.' Nevertheless, I 
will say that iliou dost well to be angry 1 For as for you," 
added he sternly, turning to the terrified urchin who was 
crouching timorously away from the little maiden’s uplifted 
hand- ' “as for you, you are as ill-conducted a lad as I ever 
saw, and you ..may hasten and tell your mother and say 
that it was I who said it I Yes — I say— go home; go home 
at once and never dare to show your fyce here again I ** 

The boy • slunk away, and Pietro^ . still with th}t iron hold 
upon her— -dragged Fortunina up the steps into the cottage. 
He knew that he had done foolishly to show temper to a child ; 
but, God help him, he could not always be wise. 


(7k ^ CtmfinueA) 



THE ROSSETTI EXHIBITIONS 


B P U HE two exhibitions at the Royal AcaJciny ami iIk?. 
uja 'Hurlington Fine Arts Club give a very complcic 
|W picture of Rossetti’s rarccr as an artist. The 
admirers of the painter have been more difhilcnt 
than was necessary in presenting his work to tlie world, and it 
would perhaps have been better if in one romprohcrisive colUrraion 


the whole of his life's labour could havt; been systcmaticilly 
arranged. His genius is strong enough to have endured siuh 
a test, and the great influence that he has c.verdscrd tipon Knglish 
art almost required that it should have been made, riie truth 
is that the comparatively small number of persons who knew and 
reverenced the rare qualities of his imagination did not sullieiently 
realise to what extent the general body of the public was already 
prepared to understand and to appicciaie ibo principles of bis 
work. The hidflen force of Rossetti’s indiviiliialify lias deeply 
coloured the thought and feeling of our time. Ti has itispircd 
many labourers in the fields of art and literature whose life has 
been passed in the open view of the worlil, and whose efforts in 
various w.ays have served to blunt the edge of ridicule and to 
create in its stead an earnest desire for a clos«;r knowledge of the 
jiowerful personality to whom the new impulse in these matters was 
mainly due. 

It is im|X)S8ihle within our present limits to describe tlie ( onlents 
of these two exhibitions, nor would such descriplion serve any 
iKsefiil puri)osc. They ufler bctw*ecn them some two hundred and 
thirty examples of various kinds, — oil-painting, water-eolmir, draw- 
ings in crayon, and .studies in design,— and they permit ns to 
follow the growth of Rossetti's powers as an artist from the; ilays 
when he was a student at the schools of the Aca<1etny up to the 
year of his death. The work produced during this perioil is 
throughout marked by the presence of certain individual character- 

^ ■ II * ■ 

istics of style and practice which distinguish Rossetti both from his 
predecessors and from his contemporaries. His failure and his 
siicress, the extraordinary merits of his highest achievement, and 
the curious defect and mannerism of much of his l.aier iiainiing, 
arc alike the outcome of a mind of singular originality and 
indejK'ndencc, that owed little to the ins|)iration of others, and 
that was absolutely free from the prejiulico uf fasliion or ihii vulgar 
instincts of the market And yet although he laboured always 
with conviction it was not always to the same end, and if we study 
carefully the scries of paintiogs and drawings now exhibited, we 
shall recognise in them three distinct kinds of work that will be 
found to correspond almost exactly to the successive periods of his 
career. 'J1ie force of Rossetti’s genius, at first wholly absorbed by 
the problems of inventive design, fell gradually under the spell of 
the sensual allurements of colour, and w.is finally dominated by a 
spirit of poetical mysticism. It is very interesting to follow in his 
work the gradual process of transformation. Wo begin, for instance, 
with such pictures as the Girlhood of the Virgin and The Annunna- 

and with drawings like, Giotto Painting Dante's Portrait^ and 
the strange but beautiful design of How they met themselves. 
The sense of mysticism is already present, as this last-nienlioned 
drawing serves to remind us, but It is struck into certain symbols 
that admit the interpretation of precise and searc'hing draughts- 
manship. A colourist, also, Rossetti was from the very first, but 
a colourist in whom the brush is controlled by the ixincil, and 
whose choice of briUiant tints is made with reference to the sharp 
outline that contains and holds them, as a delicate setting holds 
a sparkling jewel. And we may add that, even in this early 
time, Rossetti was a keener rcali.st than is sometimes supposed. 
‘ The tragic intensity of the painting called Found shows a closer 


syrnp.ithy with the hard facts of modern life, a greater power of 
penetrating into the realities of drama ami character, th.an any of 
the triumphs of imiutivc illusion which the painter aHerwards 
accom|i1islied. Among tlie culmin.'iiiiig triumphs of this first stage 
of Kussetti’s career, there are three woiks whic h may be specially 
tnenlioned. 'I'he first is Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee^ a subject widely known through the i»holograpli of the pcii' 
and-ink design, and of which a superb version in colour is now on 
view at the Jliirlington Club, 'riiere is here nearly every element «>f 
noble art. As a study of passion and ( haracter, ami as an e\en ise 
of the purely .irlislir faculty of design dealing with the dillieulties of 
a complex subject, it will rank among the greatest of the painter’s 
aehievements. The sec:ond of the three works to which we havi* re- 
f(Tred is the Ttiplyeh of Paolo and Franeesia^ and the thiiil is the 
pen-and-ink drawing of Cassandra belonging to (,\jlonel (lilliim. 
Compare this elaborate presentation uf a theme rich in action and 
in the conllict and contrast of individual character witli the earlier 
Annnneiatiofty and we shall realise how the expression through 
the means of art of the prielic. faculty with which Rossetti w.is 
so magniliecntly endowird had grown and strengthened within the 
period of ten years that divides (he ilates of their produriion. 
Cassandra belongs to 1862, and in tlie four or five years im- 
iiu'diately following its evecnlicin Rossetti's art look a new 
departure. Ho gained immensely in a certain kind of lorlmical 
accomplish men 1, and biraine a colourist in a new sense of tlnr 
term. 'Fhe crowning iriiimplis of this second period are The 
Peioredi The Mama Vanna^ and 77/e Pine Ptnocr^ and in some 
important respects they may be said t<i mark the highest 
:n:complishinent of bis life. 'I'Ikmv is a balance between the 
creative elements of design and the lec.linical power of evpo'ssion 
wliieli the aitist had not ])ossessed before, and wliitdi he did not 
afterwards preserve. It is true that the imagination is no longer 
of the same intensity .as in the earlier ])(7rio(l, and that the result 
kicks the complete impression of poetic beauty which belongs 
to many of the more youthful e\]ieriments, but on the oliu 1 
band the colour now jiossesses a kind of splendour and 
fascination that blind us to the .sacrifice which these (pialities 
imply. In 7//c Pt.loved rspt-c iaily, where there is so iiiiieli that is 
delightful in the idea, we feel that we areal lihcity to enjoy without 
misgiving the cliarni of a .smiiptiioiis sclieine of colour, and to 
follow with k ren approi/ialion the signs of technical mastery and 
of manipulative skill. J3ut there :ire oilier pictures of these years 
in regard to which wc have to content ourselves merely with 
whatever is enjoyable in the extacise of a colourist’s gift, and 
must no longer look for the signs of poetic invention, until at 
last wc pass imperceptibly into the last stage of the painter's .art, 
w'hcreiii the earlier poetic, quality is partly resumed, but with an 
utterance that has grown vague and mystic, and that can no longer 
command llie artistic qualities needed for its expre.ssion. With the 
growth of this mystic: sentiment there comes an increasing viola 
lion of the obvious realities of nature, a disposition to eni|ilKisisc 
and even to exaggerate the peculiarities of a single type, and at 
the same time we have to lemark a fiiiling sense of colour, impliiMl 
in the substitution for the bright jewel tints of hi., youth, or the 
vigorous realism of later life, of a heavy cloak of tone that obscures 
drawing and darkens and fouls the original (pi.'ilily of the painting. 
On the walls of the Academy are to be found ntinicrous e.xaniple.s 
of this later time, and if wc wish to recognise what was still noble 
in Rnssclli’s work, we mu.st turn from the paintings to the drawings 
in crayon, where the rich imagination which he retained to the end 
expresses itself with force and beauty. 


ART BOOKS 


ELECTIONS from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With 
Illustrations by Kdwin A. Abbey. (London : Sampson liOW, 
.Marston, Searlc & Rivington. 1882.) If anything could be 
needed to recotnniend the dainty verse of Robert Herrick, as 
])atterii to the verse-maker and pastime to the verse-lover of the 
present generation, it would be the new and appropriately dainty 
dress in wliirii it is here.|et before our eyes. Mr. EdwiiAi. 
Al)bey has long been known to all admirers of delicate black 
and white work as one of the cleverest and most promising artists ! 

in this branc h of art. His individuality of invention, refined 1 

t.iste, and thorough knowledge both of the resources and limita- 
tions of wood cmgraving .ire as ronspicitoiis here ns thc^y have I 
always been in the illustrations which he has for sonic ye.irs past 
c:ontributed to Harper's Magazine. Some, indeed, of the draw- j 

ings before us appeared, wx* believe, in that excellent imblicalion, ' 1 
as illustrations to the very verses in c:onnei:lioii with which they i 

are now issued ; but others are new • to us, and these not of j 

the least charming. Among the most distinct and fortunate i 
impressions left upon our mind we may note in particular the 
poetioil little landscape placed as frontispiece to the book above | 
'*The Argument," and specially remarkable for the skill with 
whicrh it lends itself to the ca|)abilities of the wood engraver, 
capabilities, however, which- as displayed by our Transatlantic 
neighltrnirs — .ire far in .advance of any that we c.in boast of on our 
side of the ocean. 7 'hc delicacy and luminousness imparted by ! 

the .American workman to the artist's design, gives to these wood- ■ 

engravings a sprightliness of touch and subtlety of tone very I 

precious in comparison with the coarser lines and hard blacks 
and whites with which we are familiar, 'riu: pretry dignity of a 
figure in Henrietta Maria dress, walking tow.iids the marble steps 
of a trim Italian garden, is another instance of Mr. Abbey's re- 
fined perception, and is h ippy .as an illustration of those quaintest 
lines, On Julia’s Clothes.” | 

** When ns in silks my Julia fsoos. | 

I'licn, then, mcthiiiks, how sweetly flows ! 

That li luefoctioii of her clothes. 

Next when I cast niiiie eyes .intl sec • 

That brave Vi'iratioM each way fret* ; 

Oh, huw that glittering takelh oie i " j 

The girl's figure in illustration to the ** Mad Maid's Song ” is 
conspicuous for grace of outline and for a tender sentiment, but 
is rather dull in colour; but in a company of boors drinking 
outside a tavern in illustration to “The Tinker's Song,” Mr. 
Abbey — besides a lucky composition-^has secured a brilliancy of 
light and shade on which wc rongr.it till to him. One of the best 
of the blocks, however, is certainly the lovely little winter land- | 

scape contrasting with that one where milkmaids .saunter gaily j 

across the fields, and illustrating the contrast of “Meadows” in 
snow .ind sunshine. .A charming girl's figure standing in an old- ' 

kishionofl English garilen receives a trinket from a cloaked gallant | 

and illustrates ** The Itracclet to Julia” ; and another pretty head I 

in wide hat and ruff, passing by lutween almond-trecs above a 
garden wall, is set above the graceful lines “Upon Ixive.” The 
effect of light in the latter'^composition is again particularly happy. 

A suMi»i uui:s cover of thin, light-coloured oak decorated with 
a gold mirror and an embossed peacock's feather, incloses the 
pages of The History of Fashion in France; or, The Dress of 1 
Women from the Galtit- Roman Period to the Pment Day. From 
the hrench of Augustus Ch.illamel, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and ! 

Mr. John Lillie. (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington: I 

Iwondon, 1882.) The volume is a careful study of female costume 
during the whole period of French history. It is printed on 
thick vellum paper, and is handsomely illustrated with coloured ; 
plates of the various dresses. In a time when the elaboration of 
ladies' dress is often carried to so fantastic a degree as to be 
positively unreasonable, a study of the simpler and more graceful 
forms of earlier days, and a comparison of them with the later 
fashion plates which the volume incloses, might be of no small 


service and instruction to those who do not consider it necessary 
to deliver themselves altogether blindly into the hands of the 
West Knd dressmaker. 

I'jiF Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art atid Archoeology 
(Sampson, Low, Marston & Co.), by Mr. J. W. Mollett, is a 
work exhibiting much careful research and critical observation. 
Commenced, at the outset, as an amended edition of the 
Dictionary written by M. honest Bose, it has gradually assumed 
the character of an original work, so far as that term can ever be 
applied to the compilation of information derived from many 
and varied sources. To condense such a mass of instructive 
description and to consult the numerous authorities on the multi- 
farious .subjects which arc comprehended under the general titles 
of art and arclueology are efforts requiring both judgment and 
method, and Mr. Mollett in his most valuable volume gives ample 
evidence that he is deficient of neither the one nor the other. 
He is fortunate in having been able to draw upon M. Bose's 
work for between* four and hve hundred illustrations, and he has 
further enhanced the utility and appearance of his own book by 
the addition of some two hundred and fifty others selected with 
much care and discrimination. If any fault can be found with so 
useful a compilation, it is that the descriptions err occasionally 
on the score of brevity, tltf^rocess of condensation having been 
carried- out almost too thoroughly. However, Mr. Mollett ex- 
pressly disclaims any idea of classing his book as a magnum opus, 
anti us he is careful to refer to the sources whence more amplified 
information can be obtained, he is entitled to the credit of having - 
fiilfillcil his intentions most conscientiously, and having produced 
a work which is as reliable as it is interesting and of permanent 
value. 

Lectures on Art (Macmillan' & Co.). This is a republication of 
lectures delivered in support of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. The subjects treated have only an indirect 
reference to the special objects of the Society, and the lectures 
arc by nu means equal in authority or merit. Mr. Poole, the 
keeper of the coins and medals in the British Museum, begins 
the volume vrith an interesting discourse upon the £g}'ptian ideas 
of a future state as illustrated in the structure and ornamentation, 
of their tombs. He is followed by Mr. Richmond, who addresses 
himself to the almost illimitable theme of monumental painting, 
and by Mr. Poynter, whose lecture is mainly concerned with 
roccnlly discovered examples of the decorative (lointing of 
ancient artists. Mr. Mickelthaite then traces in their historical 
development the chara«‘tcrisiic architectural features of English 
parish churches, and Mr. Morris concludes with two lectures 
on the history of pattern designing and ,thc lesser arts of life. 
It is no discredit to others who have contributed to the volume to 
say that Mr. Morris's part of the work is likely to attract the 
keenest interest' from the public. In all his public utterances on 
art there is an earnestness and conviction which find a parallel 
only in the writings of Mr. Ruskin, while they have in addition 
wh.at Mr. Ruskin cannot claim, a practical significance that 
belongs to the teachings of one who is personally engaged in the 
crafts of which he speaks. No matter what may be the mood in 
which Mr. Morris appears before his audience, whether hopeful 
or despondent, and he is both in turns, wc feel that it is justified 
by personal experience, and is not lightly assumed in obedience to 
the opinions and sentiments of others. And he possesses besides 
a natural fervour and eloquence and a cultivated command of 
the imrest English that must always be a rare possession among 
practising artists. Of the two lectures, that in which he liices 
the historical development of the principles of ornamental design 
in the art of the ancient world is perhaps the most interestingb 
It is almost over full of knowledge and thought, and in ihaifir 
parts would have borne expansion, but this is a fault of the right 
sort, especially when a lecture has to be reprinted for publication. 






THE SCULPTURE OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


; -j.’ •' • -r— ip, ^T'HE history of the Medici tombs, the grandest and most 

' ■ celebrated Michael Angelo’s achievements as a sculptor, 

• f^r ’ dates from the year 1523. One of the first acts of Cardinal Giulio 

Medici, on his elevation to the Papacy, was to insist upon the 
' ' prosecution of the works at San Lorenzo, and thus to put another 

T; obstacle in the way of the monument of Julius. The building of 

the sacristy in which the tombs are placed was already far advanced, 
snd the marble for the figures had been ordered from Carrara as 
^ far back as 1521. But it was Michael Angelo's fate never to be 

i'vv-- ■' left in peace in any labour upon which he was engaged; and the 
J||Hn 3 new Pope, not content with urging forward the monumental 

.sculptures of the tombs, also pressed the artist to prepare designs 
I for the erection of a library to contain the celebrated Medici 

ii: ^ . collection of books and manuscripts. It was in vain that Michael 

' Angelo pleaded that architecture was not his profession, He had 

' said the same thing years before to Pope Julius, when he was 

■ ■ ■ uked to undertake the painting of the Sistine Chapel, and as it 

i. CM had been proved In that case that he could execute sublime works 

M 1. "““S p™fe»">» » P«“". Tope aoneot 

Archduke ^^s not now deterred by the artist’s modest declarations from 

• ' f' " employing him upon the Laurentian Library. PLins of the new 

buildiiiji; wqre :duly forwarded to Rome, and were returned with the Pope's criticisms and suggestions, 
s^ich ' l^^ all f^pects eminently practical. Meanwhile, the work in the sacristy waa making steady 

of March, 1524, showing that the structural features of the monuments 
Ifitlilin^Tl^rill ad^nced, and affording at the same time curious information of the troubles which 


i|i ^ his workmen, who were not above appropriating to their own uses laige 

■of ' that had been ordered for the works. But it was not only by the petty delinquencies 

'■ 'I- * *' ‘ ^ ^ f— t _f A ..I... M MM* 


■ Angpln was harassed. The twelve years that he was employed upon 
' werejn every way eventful for Florence as well as for himselfi The news of the 

; sack of Rome had caused a commotion in the city resulting in the banishment of 
^opsiuM^^!:; Itl^d and the establishment of a Republican form of government, and two years later, 

fj L j X.. . ........ * 1 ... wflfK Kir r^Kar1f>c A/ 


in roused to a sense of the dangers with which they were threatened by Charles V., 

to resist a siege. The Emperor had espoused the cause of the Medici. 
»hi» truest of the Pope, to send the Prince of. Orange to reduce Florence to* 
his ^ natural daushtet^. Margherita in . marriage to Alessandro. The 


i^ :: ptom inj . marriage to Alessandro. The 

ii^^fect of thesh hostile movemerits Was' to impose yet another burden Upon the already 
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liKavily wcijjhtcd shoulders of Michael Angelo. We have .seen how he had. been called off from the 
Julian Monument in order to complete the tombs of Lorenzo and Giuliano. and how to this labour 
had been added the task of designing and building the Laurentian Library. But even these commissions 
he w.*ts not permitted to carry out in pcticc, for he was now summoned, as the most capable man of 
his time, to superintend the fortifications of the city. And though his liberal and patriotic sympathies 
might have disposed him to undertake such a duty, yet it may be imagined with wjiat weariness and 
soreness of heart he found himself again interrupted in the practice of his profession. It is sometimes 
dertmed surprising that so many of Michael Angelo’s works have been left unhntshcd, but the real 
wonder is that he should ever have been able to carry any design to completion, seeing that at no 
))(;riod in his life was he left for any hmgth of time in tranquillity. Nor did he enjoy the satisfaction 
of serving a thankful people, lie had no sooner put the hill of San Miniato in a state of defence, 



DUST OF A WOMAN 

Engnivcc] by Muller after the iien>and-lnk drawing by Michael Angelo (Brltiih Mureum) 

than he was expost^l to hostile criticism at the hands of those whom he was endeavouring to serve. 
The fortifications he had raised were pronounced faulty in construction, and he was sent to Ferrara to 
study tin; improvements in military science perfected by Duke Alphonso. Returning again to Florence, 
he w.is met by a new difficulty which threatened to render ail his labour of no avail. Michael Angelo 
found reason to believe that Malatcsta Baglioni, the commander of the forces, was in traitorous 
communication with the Medici, but his warnings to the .Signory wore unheeded. The part he thought 
fit to take in this matter was attributed to personal fear, and accordingly, feeling assured that the city 
would bo treacherously handed over to the enemy, he departed secretly to Venice, with some idea, as 
it is said, of ultimately making his way to France. 

Arrived at Venice ho was received in a manner befitting his great reputation, but he was quickly 
followed by an urgent appeal from the Republic, and at the earnest solicitation of the magistracy he 
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returned to - his native city, making his way through ^^e investing lines of the enemy at great personal 
risk. He . remained in the city through all the trials and privations of the siege, and the event proved 
that his Ofjginal distrust of Malatesta had only been too well founded. P'or. despite the bravery shown 
by the citizens led by Francesco Ferrucci, famine and hunger did its work ; and as a last act in thjs 
wretched drama Malatesta turned his artillery against the gates of the town, which was forced to an almost 
unconditional surrender. For some time after the termination of the siege, Michael Angelo kept himself 



Tilt VIRGIN AND THE INFANT JESliS 

Engnivcil hy E. 'Ihonuw after the unfiiiishcil marble group by Michael Angelo (Sacristy t>f Snii l.orciizu 


in hiding, and it was only on the public declaration of the I^oik*. of a full and complete indc;mn::y for tin- 
past that hC' consented once more to resume his work upon the Medici tombs. 

The modern visitor to Florence, who sees these magnificent monuments for the first time, could 
scarcely guess under what conditions they were executed. • Wrought with an intensity and rcfim^ment 
of sentiment which supplies an absolute contradiction to the common prejudice concerning the characteri.stic 
attributes of Michael Angelo’s style, they supply no record of the turbulent influences that swayed the 
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mind of the artist during the stormy period of their production. If we kia|ii^f^inothihg of their history, 
and were left to judge of the life' of their author merely upon the inherent evidience which th^ afford, 
it might be assumed that to the invention and perfecting of such designs as these gone the undistiirbed 
and concentrated labour of quiet years. And yet in a certain sense they do undoubtedly image for the 
world a soul that had felt the pressure of an accumulated experience of sadness. ■ The tragic fortunes 
of humanity arc reflected or suggested in every work of Michael Angelo,-<-in the paintings of the Sistine 
Chapel, in the early examples of religious sculpture, and in the figures for the Julian Monument; but 
never, it may be said, had this particular element in the spiritual composition of his art received such a 
sublime and impressive rendering as in the allegorical figures recumbent bennath the forms of Lorenzo 
and Giulianu. And in a certain sense these so-called portraits have themselves an allegorical rather than 



STUmr FOR Till Gtour of tub virgin and infant JISDR FOR THB lAiaim or RAN lORBNfeO 
Engraved 1>y K. Thoauia after itie drawing by Michael Ang^ (The Laavre) 


a personal significance. Such a degree of mystery surrounds tliem that their idmitity has never been 
clearly established ; and it is plain that by Michael Angelo himself they were intended .lather to typify 
certain contrasted elements of character than to represent widi absolute fidelity individual features and 
attributes. According to the popular interpretation, the Roman warrior seated with the b^n across 
his knees is intended for Giuliano, and the colossal forms of Day and Night are assumed to indicate the 
illimitable empire of his glory ; but Grimm, the accomplished biographer of Michael Angelo, takhs the oppoute 
view. He sees in this statue the embodiment of Lorenzo, the man of action, and it must be confessed 
that the sugge.^tion is more in accordance with the known characteristics of the two men. . rCertain it is, 
’ 'however, that the designs have an imaginative completeness, of their own which is independent of these 
questions of disputed identity. The thoughtful attitude of repose in the figure commonly styll^ // Pensemo 
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fits harmontwsly With forms of Dawn and Twilight, which seem like the shapes of dreams that 
pass through ‘ the thinker s brain; and, on the other hand, the 'activity and movement of the second 
figure fequally effective contrast in the majestic stillness of the forms of Day and Night. ,N«i 

reproduction cm give any adequate idea of the beauty of these sculptures. There are certain master- 
pieces of art in the world, the fame of which only partly prepares us for the splendour and magnificence 
of the original. This is eminently the c:\se with Raphael's great Madonna at Dresden, and it is no less 
true of the MWJIcean monuments at Florence. In their presence the student feels that he has never before, 
rightly iheasured the transcendent genius that is displayed in them, and that never in the hands of any 
other artist had the substance of marble been invested with such extraonlinary spiritual significance. 



JUU«N II. OK MKOlClil^ out IlK MKMUUKS 

FtCKimile of a diawiagby Jlltela Saiic»i, after the statue by Michael Angeln 
(San Lorcnioi Florence) 
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Facsimil of a drawing by Niccola Saiiesi, fniin (he statue by Michael Angelo 
($an I.<iiviiao» Floreiiuc;) 


The.se single figures, in a manner* hard to explain or to define, are stamped with an intellectual grandeur of 
conception that t""^*** us foiget the limitations of the particular art in which they are expressed, an<l 
carries us ovtfr the borderland of sculpture into the wider realm of poetry. Without any precise allegory 
to arrest the ihind, they nevertheless strangely stimulate the imagination, and fill us with vague suggc.stions. 
not merely of 'the power of the artist, but of his aspirations and his sufferings. In the highest sense 
of th^ word tlwy satisfy the claims of drama, not Jby presenting a single incident of conflict or passion, 
but ty combining all those elements of character which contribute to the larger movement of human 
life. And yet these higher intellectual qualities are combined,^ as in all the great work of Michael* 
Angelo, with the most refined and delicate execution, and with the most subtle regard f..r phy.sical truth. 
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In this same chapel is also to be seen one of the great^t ffligiotis' e^orks,— a 

Virgin and Child, for which several studies have survived to uSt' It . ^ V 

impressive than the figures of the monuments, and clearly distinguished^ % the ^ the Virgin from 
the earlier experiments in this kind which have already been noticed. How> different .fiom the Vi^in and 
Child of Kruges. or from the unfinished relief in the Royal Academy I Hpw diffej^f also from die face 
of the young mother in the Pietk at Rome. That sense of brooding sadness :which had now possessed 
the soul of Michael Angelo, and for which we may find some warrant in the painful, cire^lhstances of. his 
car<'(T, had now entered into his conception of the characters of the sacred story, it is'. nbt'^erdy in the 
type and expression : it is seen no less clearly in the carriage and movement of (hisriSl^ and in the 
sentiment which governs the whole composition. A similar feeling enters into several (^ .M^hael Angelo’s 
drawings of the same subject, and notably in a very beautiful study in black chalk 'belonging to the 
liritish Museum. 

With these works in the Mcdiccan Chapel, Michael Angelo’s career as a sculptor may be said 
to have been brought to a close. In the year 1534 he at last gained leave to quit Florence, which 
under the rule of Alcs.sandro de’ Medici must have become hateful to him, and made way to Romo, 
where only two days after his arrival Pope Clement died. The artist lived yet many years { and it is 
pleasant to reflect that the later period of his life 'was sweetened by the friendship aind Society of Vittoria 
Colonna, to whom so . many of his sonnets are addressed. 



Fiailiiile of a drawing by Niceola SaMii, linn an animlilied atalue by (Msiw kutooal% FloiieMd .. 



THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


A mong the various forms of artistic industry with which, in 
accordance with our programme for this year, it is proposed 
to deal in the columns of "Art and Lkttkrs," a foremost place is 
allotted to Kcramic Art by reason of its antiquity, its historical 
importance and interest, and the universitlity of its application. In 
regard to pottery in its simjilest form, it is impossible to assign a 
date to the origin of its manufacture. The need of vessels to hold 
liquids must have been one of the earliest wants expc;ricnc(%l by man- 
kind : but little research was necessary for the discovery of so common 
a material as clay, and but little skill was required to mould it into 
adequate form. Exposure to the sun was the primitive method of 
hardening the vessels so formed, and of this we have ample evidence 
in the examples which have been handed down to us from Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylon. Sun-dried vessels were, however, not only 
extremely destructible, but were also naturally liable to the action 
of water, capable indeed of being restored to their original clay by 
the admixture of a quantity of water equal to that which they had 
h)st in the process of drying. 'Then followed the discovery that 
artificial heat effected a radical change in the plastic material, and by 
a simultaneous process of melting and cementing its component parts, 
. rendered it impervious to water and incapable of resuming its original 

By Th, Deck * ^ ' 

nature. Traces of rude ornamentation are to be found even on the 
earliest examples of. sun-dried pottery, and the distinctive methods adopted by the various prehistoric 
races have proved of inestimable value in connection with historical research. 

The next step in advance would seem to have been the manufacture of bricks, demanded by the 
want of habitations possessing more solidity, and of more attractive appearance than the primitive clay- 
plastered hut. By . means of the Bible narrative^ we know that bricks mu.st have been in existence when 
the idea of building the Tower of Babel was first conceived, and from the account given of the oppression 
of the Israelites by Pharaoh we can judge of the prevalence of brick-making in Egypt. Even if that 
authority were not forthcoming, specimens of the bricks themselves remain, and are rendered all the 
more valuable from the fact that on many of them are inscribed the names of kings, and records of «)ther 
historical ev<mts which, but for them, must have remained for ever unknown. There existed also among 
the E^tians fipom the most gemote ages the custom of introducing into the walls of their tombs a 
number 6f red-brick ^rthenware cones, from six inches to a foot in lengtii and three inches in tliameter 
at the base, on which vrere funereal inscriptions. The cones were inserted in the surrounding brickwork 
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h as to form ornamental patterns, the inscribed bases being placed outwards. For. .a long period the 
meaning of these objects was a mystery, unravelled at length by means of a di^ovi^ made^at Warka in 
Babylonia within the last thirty years. • 

These facts alone would be conclusive in regard to the importance attachii\g to the primitive art of 
working in clay, but in addition to this we have it recorded in the Book of Chronicles that the potters 
among the Jews were a distinct branch of the tribe of Judah, some of the sons of Shelah, the son of 
Judah, being described as “the potters, and those that dwelt among the plants and hedges;, there they 
dwelt with the King for his work.” To the Bible we are also indebted for the earliest mention of an 
invention which must have been of paramount importance in connection with this industry — the potter’s 
wheel. “Then I went down to the potter’s house,” says Jeremiah, '*and, behold, he wrought a work on 
the wheels.” This vrheel, it may here be explained, has undergone but few, and those slight, modifications ; . 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE FORM OF A VASE 


Rouen Eiiamclleil Pottery, eeventcenth to eighteenth century (Mmeum of Sbrm) 


it consisted of a circular wooden disk, revolving horizontally at the top of a vertical shaf^'or spindle, on 
which the day was placed and moulded by the potter’s^nd. It must 'i;ipt, ^ that 

the invention was necessarily of Jewish origin; it may have been so, but ^resehiat^s of it are to be? 
seen on Egyptian sculptures, and there is also evidence of its having been* in "early period 

among the Assyrians. “ The invention of the wheel,” says a writer, dh the salj^ec^ ascribed 

to all the great nations of antiquity.” The probabilities are in favour of the assumption . tkdt the- discovery 
was due to the ingenuity of the Egyptians ; at all events, the earliest known specimens Of the Keramic 
art belong to Egypt, and in this sketch of the early history of pottery we shall confine ourselves to that 
counrry for the simple reason that the progress of the industry elsewhere offers no points .of interest so 
distinct as to demand any special stress being laid upon them. 
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If The earliest Egyptian specimens of baked clay, qr terra-cotta, aiw, the hy^rocqi^Rlti; or-rned unglaaed 
porous vases; the Egyptian bricks, smaller than those made of sun-dried clay, and, ef which the British 
Museum possesses two examples; a certain number of coffins, or sarcophagi.; and. the fUtiltreal cones 
already alluded to. This pottery was also used in the manufacture of vases or Jars to bold jthe entrails 
of the dead, a measure which was necessary for the effectual preservation of the body. These vases, 
specimens of which may be seen in the British Museum, were made in the shape of the four genii of 
Fiades, who presided respectively over the four quarters of the compass. But the bulk, of the products 
of this industry were for domestic use, and consisted chiefly of vases of ail shapes and sises and for all 
purpo.ses. In one of the tombs at Beni Massan there is a scene representing potters at work, making 
some of these utensils, and from this it would appear that after the clay had been dug 'iip it was 
kneaded with the feet, and then rolled out into lumps in readiness to be placed . pn the i^eeL The 
potter sat on the ground or on a low stool to turn the spindle, and hollowed out thp vessels of his 
manufacture with his thumb or finger, or with his hand, according to the size required. Such Vases a.s 
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ICiiaaielleil Futlery. NVvers maniifactiirp, about 1600 (MoMnim of S(vre») 


were intended for other tlmn culinary purposes were decorated either with" black or, purple annular bands, 
with wreaths, or with blue, bjack, and red collars pendent from the . shoulder. 

Polishing was the nc.xt improvement in the art, and it is still a moot point, whether tbe.^polish was. 
produced by a vitreous glaze almost too thin to be analysed, or by a mechanical proeess.;v '.The material 
used in the manufacture of polished vases is certainly finer and harder than that of dtp proiductioife' 
already referred to, and greater care would also seem to have been bestowed .upon tkeif formation. 
Red polished terra-cotta Ls the most usual style, and an admirable specimen of it can seen in the 
Egj'ptian Room of the British Museum. This is a bottle in the forni pf a lady playing the guitar, 
and its production is supposed to have been not later than the eighteenth; or tiiifetet^nrii dynasty. 
Subsequently, to this step in advance came the advent of glazing, which was applted| to a dcMription of 
pottery very n ^prly approaching porcelain, but neither so tinnriutont, .ao -opthpact^ .n<lh;W 
sub$trmc& Nor can the term terra-cotta be applied to it, beoraK; ^ ^ 

that material, but it more nearly resembles the fayences of ..Va^ are. 
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scieurce> inil: s'.n of examples of tiles and other inlaid objects preserved in the BritiiP^ 

Musieuini which will show this latest stage of the art of pottery in Egypt. ’* 

Beauty.'! of ' as applied to pottery came from the Greeks, whose vases arc still the accepted 

models of'^;..^at is exquisite, simple, and chaste in that particular branch of the Kcramic Art, and it is 
also more than probable that the instruments used by the Greek potters were like those employed in 
the present day. ' To the Greeks, too, belongs the credit of having inaugurated the custom of painting 
vases, which haS^unce been advanced to such a pitch of perfection. And this naturally brings us to a point 
where the ancient and modern periods in the history of pottery touch, so to speak, and where it may 
be convenient to introduce some definite arrangement of the productions of various eras and countries, 
so far a$ jpottery, 'apart from porcelain, is concerned. The latter product, as well as majolica, has a 
history of own, and will in due course be treated separately. 

Though we have no intention of trenching upon the technical portion of the subject of pottery, 
some classification is necessary in order to render it intelligible, and that of M. Brongniart is adopted as 
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Persian Pottery. I* lord devuration an bluv {(round (Museum of Sevres 


being the most exhaustive as well as concise. Pottery, then, is divided into two mam classes, soft and 
hard. Soft pOtt^rj' is composed of sand, clay, and lime, and its peculiar characteristics are that it 
may be scratched wiA a knife, and is fusible at the heat of a porcelain furnace. This class is again 

subdivided, into, four kinds, viz.: — 

I. Unglazech 2. Lustrous. 3. Glazed. 4- Enamelled. 

To the subdivision belong ancient bricks and tiles formed in moulds, and jars and urns 
turned on the wheel or Uthc. These jars and urns arc |x>rous and opaque, and are found of four 

different groups of colours. . ^ 

ist. Pafe yellow. Including the utensils and vase, of Thebes; the Crecan amphorre of lateutum; 

the amphorin, tfater jms, or eismrns of Rome, tb. Spanish and Moorish rinajas, Mearraa« jars, and 
drinking cups; the j« nnd ampbci* of My and Algeria; and the ordinary pitchers, pipkms, pans, 
and other ekilinaiy' and household vessels of Engbnd nnd Francft 
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2nd. Dull red passing to red brown, comprising the Egyptian eOfite painted 

in the times of the Ptolemies; all manufoctures of antient and modem (kebOBf.and also Gallo and 
Anglo-Roman examples from various localities ; bid Peruvian amphorae, bottleS|» and and all 

modern Peruvian and 'Chilian pottery; and in general, all the moat ordinary and Commen\fed>ware of 
every country. 

3rd. Ashy grey, comprising the hydrocerami of Egypt; German,. S^vonian, Scandinavian, and 
rj.illo-Celtic objects, such as funeral vases found in tumuli and burial-places in Germai^, Bi^and, &c. ; 
lommon vessels from Rome and all countries once occupied by the Romans; and the Corsican 
fuiural urns. 

4th. Dead black, or shining, such as the vases of Etruria and ancient ^aut ; various utensils from 
Ik'ngal, Peru, and parts of France ; the black ware of Staffordshire! and of Portugal, the latter made 
black with smoke ; the black bricks of Holland ; and the common coarse wates of Jutland, Madagascar, 
and Columbia. 



DCaSBRT PLATB 

Enamelled PoUrry. Delft Manufacture (Mmenm of Sdvm) 


The second, or lustrous class of soft ware, is either of a ydlow-reddish or grayish tint, and has 
a shining surface, arising from a very thin vitreous covering. In this class are ; iiiduded Egyptian, 
Tyrrhenian, and Phoenician, vessels of all descriptions, and sueh> Etruscan, Greek ahd Roman as are 
found in tombs. ' . Z- 

The third, or glazed class, , is coarser in workmanship, red, brown, ydlbw, jlbd gi^n^hi colour, and 
comprises the common pottery of Asia, Africa, America, and all European liatibhs: ^ 

The fourth, or enamelled class, is opaque, and susceptible of being .decofdb^^^th^l^^ of 

great delicacy. To this division belong the vases, tiles, &c. from the i^ncd m<^ubs pf Persia; the 
old Spanish, Moorish, and modern Catholic manufactures at Valenda, and . thb‘ ait -Sed^^ 

Lucca della Robbia fabrics, and majolica ware of Italy; the PalisSy 'and ■^riy :j4dveinj!'Wa^ 'of France ; 
the Delft ware an^ pottery of Flanders and Holland; and the Nurentbi^ and 

of Gerniaiiy. 

Hard' pottery can be distinguished from soft by a, ye^ uiinple fest^^; it cannot be scratched with a 
knife. It is infusible, was .produced chledy during the. s|xitbfmi^!y/ijl^en| 6 ^ 9 ai^!:;.^^ 



mTTERHr AND PORCELAIN 
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^ and It consists of two classes, fine earthenware and stonj^ 

ware. Jn t^:.tei^'^ne'f8ttthenwar^ are included the French fiiyence of the time of Henry. II.; the 
. English’ ®M^|fi^^Ut^;.,yirare, and Wedgwood; the Italian terraglia of Doccia, Florence, &c. ; and the 
pipe ^ of Holland and Germany. The stoneware class comprises, among the commoner 

sorts, Cpjo^e, Burslem, Vauxhall, and Lambeth wares ; and among the finer descriptions, the coloured 
wares of Wedgwood; the Beauvais ware of P'rance Chinese and Japanese products; and jugs, bottles, &c., 



of Germany, Fliind^ and Holland. Fine stoneware was one of the very early products of China, and 
it is still used to O, large, extent as a basis whereon to lay a paste of porcelain, for the double puqK)Sc 
of economizing t|ie . expenditure of that more precious material and of adding greater solidity to the 
mmufacture... In the larger specimens of Oriental work this will be found to be especially the case. 

. The dassifioition: thus given is to a certain extent summary, but it is quite comprehensive enough 
for all ordinal^ purposes, and can easily be supplemented by a study of the technical characteristics of 
each separate product 




SANDRO BOTTICELLI 





|1IK picture we have chosen for reproduction is reckoned 

among the most characteristic examples of BotticuliVi.linE^^it Its subject 
was the common property of the painters hts- and the 
treatment of it did not afford scope for the exeift^;.''bif 'Itis ‘peculiar 
individuality. We can only recognize the presence -bif; the;' in the 
character of the faces, and in a certain distinctive tehdern^l'. of sentiment 
with which he endowed a marked type of female beauty. 

'I'he name of Tloiticelli is now regarded with some sbii'of distrust, 
owing to the fact that the admiration of his work has been rightly or 
wrongly associated with an admixture of artistic affeeuitioh;' But to the 
serious .student of art he holds an important place in the history of 

the p'lorentint: school. There was. no painter of his time who did more towards enlarging the scope 

of the painter’s craft by vindic:iting the claims of a class Of subjects that lay 'out^C.- tbe realm of 
sacred art. The artists of the north, under the guidance of Mantegna, had alrisij^^';^4w^n to deal 
with the legends of classic antitpiity, but in Morence, at least, he was among the 

imagination with boldness and freedom. One of the most beautiful of his-pteturos- 'm the UFTizzi is 

an illustration of the story of the Calumny of Apelles, as related by Lucian, and ‘vtt iS\ interestm^ to 
note that there exists in the British Mu.sciim a drawing by Mantegna of ;tlie ~ i^tiiie - subject. But 
Botticelli did not limit his attention to cla.ssic authors. He applied himself tQ/tlte/^bilks bf Boccaccio 
and Dante, and the precious manuscript volume containing his c^iginal desigtw - jh. "iftbstration of the 
great Italian poet, has lately passed from the Hamilton Palace int^ th? jposKsmb|(;6<f‘'^tii)S;.-Museum at 
Berlin. He ranks, in short, as the poet amongst painters, always ^rusting implidriy .ib :h£s; m 
and always at his best when he had some theme of intellectual beauty to transKM^ii^'^e language 
of pictorial design. His mannerisms are obvious enough, and like'aU, painty? of -titiobS intellectual 
{)uri)use. he betrays an affection fur a particular type of face and form. But iirhai^vet^l^ technical 
defects occasionally exhibited in his art they are re.adily forgiven by y-thosc ' .!N^O^;-^4^;')learned to 
apprecl.-itc the richness and certainty of his invention. The coiiiposit^n. i if Bottib^^.^icthites is never 
a thing of mere rule or tradition ; it is always controlled by the living 

and at u time, and in a school wherein the imaginative gift was held in the'MiSpiest ^respect, it was 
no wonder that Botticelli's genius should have won for him a prominent.; place am<^g. his fellows. 
Despite the loss of the Dante manuscript, a loss which the lovers of art caniobt but regard with' 
humilmtion and regret, his powers are worthily represented in England. A few ye^rs ago Mr. . Burton 
acquired for the National Gallery the beautiful Nativity formerly, in - the . pOttBssibn of Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, and quite recently there has also been added to the collecUoa, ’'.^he''' it^d important 
composition^ formerly belonging to the Duke of Hamilton. But after all, it is at Flbrehce alone that we 
can study the ^ihtet at his best. Besides the little picture already notic^, die .Uffizsi pos^ses the 
large db^sign of the Birth of Vtntu, and in the Academy is to be found the stran^y gi^eeful 
allegory of Spring.- 


Till. VIRGIN AND lEIE SNFAST JESUS 

by jjamt John Bsptist, Saint Mary Magdelene, Saiat Francis and Saint Catherine Mar^, . and adcxnd by Saint Como mad Saint -Dante. 
EngraTed by I'erridion from the picture by BotticelS (Royal- Academy of Fine Art^ Florence) 




MARIILE FRIEZE ATTKIHUTED TO MATTEO CIRITALI OF LUCCA 
Drawn by Jcilin Watkins (S^uth Kensington Museum) 
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I'^NDLESTKK IN OILT IIKONZIS 


Flurentine workmanihip, eml of fifteenth centniy. Drawn try John Watkini (Simth Kcniiiiigton Mnwum) 


“ '^T ^ country invests a lai^r amount of capital in 
i- ^ works of art of all kinds than England ; and in 
none almost is so little done for art*education.'’ So wrote 
the late .Prince Consort in 1856 in a letter to the Earl 
of Ellesmere, the chairman of the General Committee for 
the Manchester Exhibition which was held in the following 
year, and that the reproach is no longer just is due in a 
great measure, if not in a sense entirely, to the interest 
taken >by the Prince in all matters appertaining to art, 
to his anxiety for its advanc^ent, his foresight and 
practical common-sense, and his thtMiptigh determination 
that so far as he could so ordain it, fiddling in the world 
of art with which he was connected should be merely 
ephemeral in its character. It was in thia spirit that he dealt 
with the Exhibition of 1851. And after its 
successful career had come to an end, with 
surplus of about 186,000/. which 
re.sulted from it, a proposal was made, 
and met with some favour, tha 
this surplus.v^oidd be expended 
upon the pnridiiase and maintenance 
tX the Exhibition , building as a 
* 'Wintd: Garden ; but this was 

stoutly .opposed by the Prince 
Consort to a memorandum on 




the subject, from which the following paragraphs are extracted as showing the germ of the idea 
which was destined eventually to expand into the creation qf the South Kensingt!nn,A|ntiseum. 

“In order," wrote the Prince, “to arrive .at a sound opinion on whid ’ is.;;!^. , 1 ^ .done, we must 
ask' ourselves, What arc the objects the Exhibition had in view, how far - th^ objects have been 
realised, and how far they can be further promoted ? , " . 

“ I take the v)bjccts to have been : the promotion of every branch of human industry by means 
of the comparison of their processes and results as carried on and obtained by all the nations of the 
earth ; and the promotion of the kindly feelings of the nations tniivards each other, by the practical 
illustration of the advantages which may be derived by each from the latours and achievements of 
the others. • . 
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**01117 m.a to this governing idea, and in a consistent carr)’ing out of what has 

hith($^o b^ni dc^e,. ^n.. ^ find a safe guide for future plana 

*.* If I. ^ liak^ what I would do with the surplus, I would propose. the following scheme: — 

“ I am,<^laMUrtd that from twenty>five to thirty acres of ground nearly o|j|)ositc the Crystal Palace, 
on thtt Otht^ Kensington Road, called Kensington Gore (including Soycr’s Sym'posium), 

are to porchfited at this moment for about 50,000/. I would buy that ground and place op it four 
institutions, corresponding to the four great sections of the Kxhibition — Kaw M.itcrials, Machinery, 
ManufactureSf and Plastic Art. 

“ 1 .would. . devote these institutions to the furtherance of the industrial pursuits of ail nations in 
these four divisions. 


“ The institution for the Raw Material would be most 
usefully subdivided into Metallurgy, Metallurgical Chemistry, 
and Animal and Vegetable Physiology (Agricultural Chemistry ? 
Microscopy). 

That of Machinery would embrace the whole branch of 
Polytechnic Sdance widi its subdivisions. 

“ That of Manufactures would comprise a School of Design 
and Chemistry, as applied to Manuiixcturcs. 

“The fourth (the Phistic Art), Architecture, Antiquities, 
Sculpture.” 

The scheme, as thus propounded, included a proposal to 
unite in these institutions the various scientific and arti.stic 
societies of the country, .and to remove the N.ational Gallery 
from Trafalgar Square ; but these ideas were merely incidental 
to the main suggestion that the surplus accruing from the 
Exhibition 5 f 1851 should not be frittered away for purposes 
of recreation, but . should be utilised in a manner calculated to 
enhance the smtus of art in England, and thus be of per> 
manent value 4(>' the country and its industries. 

Though '|>ublic interest in art and science was somewhat 
lax prior to i8[5i, sa|^s had not been wanting that a revival 
was at hand. - lii 1835 a Parliamentary imjuiry was instituted 
into the state of the British Museum; a Government School of 
Design was opened on June i, 183;, at Somerset House; and 
ten years later, a second committee was appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the British Museum. But all this was 
done after a desultory fashion, and does no‘t in any way detract 
from the value' or importance of the action taken by the Prince 
Consort in 185!', the results of which were speedily made 

manifest. The Royal Commissioners, with the Prince at 

their head, first proposed to find a home for what was 

called the “-Trade Museum,” in other words a collection of 
articles, valued at 9,000/., presented to them by sundry 



IIAUP OF MARIK ANTUlNKTrS 

Drawn by John Wall, ins (Suwih Kensington Musetun) 


exhibitors in 1851: ’ The Gore House Estate, which had 

successively belotlged to Mr. Wilberforce and the Countess of Ble.ssington up to 1849, had been 
converted by M. Soyer into a “Symposium for all Nations” in connection with the E.xhibition, and 
these grounds, wth the house upon them, were purchased by the Commissioners for 60,000/. 1 he 
entire estate comprised about twenty-one acres, and in addition to this the Government .stepiKid in an.l 
furnished the necessary funds for the further acquisition of a quantity of land, including the grounds 
of Cromwell House and others belonging to the . Earl of Harrington and Baron de Vill.-irs, to tlie 
extent of eighty-six acres in all, at a total cost of a8o,ooo/. This in 1856 was christencl “South 
Kensington " by Lord Granville, and is the site of the present Museum. Early in 1S58 the Commissioners 
found themselves in a position to pay back the sums advanced by the Government, subje-ct to a deduction 
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ior the ground and buildings of the Museum, which had by that ti^ 
in the form of a branch of the Department of Science and Art- 

Some time previously to all this, in 1851, the Queen, acting on the suggi^tioja Consort,, 

had sanctioned the appropriation of some rooms at Marlborough House for an. tndustriid tit collection and 



Holuloir of tbe Man^uine de Serilly. IVawii 1 iy John Watkinn (South Kensington Mnaeum) 


for art training, and the Government devoted a sum of 5,000/. in furtherance of this de.sijgh. In the 
following year the small collection of the School of Design in Somerset House, td which reference has 
already been made, was removed to Marlborough House and thrown open to the public. Simultaneously 
with this concentration of artistic exhibits, the Hoard of Trade established a' Science and Art Department. 



STEEL SNUFFF.KS HAMASCKNED IN QOLD 

French Workiiiaii»hip« about 1700. Drawn by John Watkins (South Kensington Miliemii) • 


and entrusted the, first handling of the great question of art training to Prof^iibrs Owen Jones, 
R. Redgrave, and Lyon Playfair. In his recent work called Trawls tn Mr. Moncurc 

Conwt.y recounts a curious history of the first great addition to ^e tr^sures collect^ at JMariborb^tS^ -House. 
“After the French Revolution,” says Mr. Conway, "when the iWuriat^ pitopliit^wert'^j^^ de'stroy. 



KAKQINO. ^MNTXD OH WHIT* OROUHO WITH GILT ORNAMEHIAI ION 
IN HIGH RSLIKP 


k Ki^i^qb Mwean) 


MAKULK TILASTCR WITH SCULri'ORR IN’ 

BAB-RRLlUr 

ItalUiiip listeenth eenterir. Drawn by J<ilm Watkins 

(SOtttll KcnBUIRtOII MUEtUUl) 
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not only the noblesse, but the works associated with them,* fine y. 

out of Paris. At this time (leorge IV.'s French cook gathered Sevres' 

china. This had long been distributed through the English jmtaces,' and was'evil^tl^ for ordinary 
table service ; it was now, by the Queen's order, removed from the various pnladee/to House, 

where it w:is at once recognised as the finest e.risting collectioh of a class of afticl(^vWbich was already 
exciting that competition among collectors which at present amounts to a maniai” The examfde Aus set 
by the Queen was followed bylier Ministers. Mr. Henley, as President of the Board of Trade, secured the 



Ton^. *w»7irii#i , T-y-' 
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triciUNi; PAINTICI) BY NATOIRB FOR TUB BOUDOIR OF TUB MARQDISB DB SBBfLLY 

Drawn by John Watkins (South Kensincton Museum) 


Bandinell pottery, Mr. (dadstone the Gherardini models, and other collectbns folldved. Tt will easily be 
understood that those acquisitions were becoming too numerous to be housed ht ’MiMr)bofpu|g^^^Hou%, and 
in 1856 the Prince Consort had the satisfaction of seeing the fulfilment of his origiital idea in the form 
of a grant of 10,000 from the Government for the express purpose of moving the artistic contents of' 
the present residence of the Prince of Wales to the South Kensington estate, Urhefe a museum was 
arranged and opened to the public on June 22nd, 1857, by the Queen, smoonqfwbd by the Prince 
Consort and others of the Royal Family. 
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Thft* i^^t;i^^|^SQ^pt|ypbir^ in the history of the South Kensington Museum was the presentation 
by Mf. his lifetime of his magnificent collection of pictures, then worth a hundred 

• thountid pou^^.^lid; now valued at a much higher figure. Mr. Sheepshanks presented his pictures to 
the country-iOlt, thii conditions that a suitable building should be erected for them at Kensington ; that 
they should iiievet.be mM; that they should be open to art students, and .at times to the public ; and that 
the latter, especially die working classes, should be permitted to view them on Sunday afternoons. The 
last proviso was subsequently modified into the form of a permissive clause, but the others remain in 
force. Since then the Bernal, Soulagcs, SoltikofT, and Pourtal^s collections have been added, as ^ also the 
very curious collection of medieval religious vestments which belonged to the Rev. Dr. Bock. 

Another n^ble addition to the Museum took place in 1865, when the Riiph.ael cartoons were 
removed tbitjl^'^'fd^- Hampton Court. There were originally ten of these cartoons, but three, the Stpning 
of of Si. Paul, and Pan/ in the Dungeon at P/iitifpi, have been lost. The 

remaining;; -SOjilli^^l^^^.^ a chequered history since their creation more than three centuries. and a half 
ago- Tli%.|^; ;<iriginally designed and drawn at the request of Pope I.«o X. as copies for tapestry, 
and the tajpestnes • made from them at Arras are now in the Vatican. The cartoons remained 
neglected at ‘"Arras until Rubens chanced to sec them and advised Charles I. to purchase them for a 
tapestry establishment at Mortlake. On the death of the king they were purchased by Oliver Cromwell 
for 300^-1 and;;.; at the Restoration were confiscated and once more consigned to the lumber*room. 
They emeigj^.a^n under the auspices of William III. who had a room built for them at 
Hampton epurt by Sir Cristopher Wren; and there they remained until they were removed to 
the South Kf^nsingtbn Museum. 

Anbthcr institution which is. however, only locally connected with the Museum, is the National Portrait 
Gallery, oi^nally established on the and of December, 1856, and opened to the public on the 15th of 
January, 1859;!-' at- No.. 39, Great Giiorge Street, Westminster. This was transferred to South Kensington 
at the commencement of 1870, and opened to the public in the March of that year. 

Such is |l^e history of the Museum and of the main features of its early days. Needless to say, it 
has increased :^rmoud^ and continues almost daily to increase. The amount of its influence for good 
upon the art^c taste and industries of the country is simply incalculable, nor arc its benefits coniineil 
within thosC. 'limilSi ,A visit to the galleries and courts of which it is now composed is an education of 
itself, or puy .be made so by all who have the desire and the capacity for learning. In very many 
instances the .entire history of an art may be traced from its collections, and in every case a certain 


amount of kpQwledge may be gathered with but little expenditure of trouble, which, but for the Museum, 
would be a of infinite labour and research. 

These (f^^inary remarks have advisedly been confined to such of the art treasures of South 
Kensington as had a distinct connection with its origin, or assisted conspicuously in its rapid enlargement. 
Subsequent not^s. will deal more definitely with the various sections, or at all events with such of them as 
are calcula^ 'to arouse general interest. 



PAINTIJiO ON DOOH-PAHil 1« Till BOUDOIR OF TUB MARQUISE DB SBRIMV 
Drawn bjr John Watkins (South Kensington Museuin) 




LA FORTUNINA 


BY MRS. COMYNS CARR, AUTHOR OF ‘NORTH ITALIAN rOLK.’ ‘A STORY OF AUTUMN/ JttC, ETC. 


CIIAUrKR XXX. 

H I 1 1', flay wf)rL* slowly away into evening. Pietro had 
not c.iien his dtnnor with Fortunina, though for the 
first time for many weeks she liad looked wistfully 
at him, her proud little heart touched by his evident 
trouble : ho had gone up the hill to work as soon a.s he had 
given her her own minestra^ and had stayed there till dusk, alone 
with his own thoughts, iliit it had all been of no use : he had 
only turned his perplc.\ilics back to fester in his heart, as he 
turned the manure to rot in the ground, and now that sup[ier had 
been ealen--he and the child sitting silent and morose again, 
ot>pusitc to one another — now tliat niglit had come and that 
Fortunina had gone to forget her little pain of neglei:l in slumber, 
he felt that the evil could be put aside no longer, and that he must 
wrestle it out with himself. 

lie .sat down on the settle in the darkening twilight, and gave 
himself u[) to the task. All day long he had cursed lus memory 
for dwelling on that idle, chiltlish chatter, and all day long it ha<l 
|)ursued him like some evil thing that he was alruid to turn and 
look boldly in the face. For, alas, if the silly words were (piitc 
unworthy of consideration why should they illumine the past 
weeks so that a hundred little incidents that ho had never nolireil 
before started up in his mind like ghosts from a forgotten world ? 
Why slmuld he be able to till in between the lines of the boy’s 
idle boasting, till the< whole truth .seemed to flash with the force 
of conviction into his heart? Why, but that the little Lid's words 
were not only a joke, that the w.irning.s of the city fruileress had 
tx*en but too just, that he had trusted his sacred peasant's honour 
to one who would disgrace it? Why, but that it only needed the 
careless word of a pa.sser-by to make the whole truth start inti» 
light as invisible writing becomes black witli the heat of the fire.^ 
Fool, fool, fool I The Saints give him patience ! The .Saints help 
him to see things aright at last ! 

He begun to rei-all things. He remembered the dancing on the 
green that S. (/lovanni night, he remembered the mysterious 
proximity in which he Itad found his bride and him who had once 
been his friend. He remembered tlic day in town, rnd Teresina's 
disinclination to return to the palace in the siinarc after she had 
leanicd that Cailo Strappa was wont to revish it. Thai was her 
prudence, that /te her ro/cned Imdegroom— might not suspect I 
And it was her prudence again to refuse the offer of the drive 
home in the “ Ainericamvs" cart, till he, himself forsooth, had 
insisted ! Fool, thrice accursed fool ! How pleased he had been 
^ at the fancied attention from his old comrade, and how well he 
deserved to be deceived ! His comrade! his fritad! Ay, there 
lay the full bilLcmess of it ! The boy whom he had saved from 
scrapes and -hehxxl with his hardly-earned gains — the lad with 
whom he had rollicked along city streets, and whom he had so 
often been vNiged (he saw that, too, now!) to treat to glasses 
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of wine on those few and far between and paioftilly worked-for 
holidays: the man who had always been prefected before him, 
who had always outwitted him, who had . never kboured for any- i 
thing and who had got all that a man cravesi and tenfold more 
than he, Pietro, who had had his shottlto to tho plough these 
thirty years ! Yes— that was the bitterness of it, that was the 
galling injustice, that was what seemed to make his pride rise up 
as beneath the galling sting of the lash. Mis honest peasant's 
pride to be flogged by the whip of an upstart, cosmopolitan 
coxcomb ! 

He started up and paced the little kitchen furiously, till the old 
l)oards creaked and groaned beneath his angry tread. The action 
brought back to hi.s mind another evening when he Aad paced 
them angrily before -peed them with a little babe in his arms, 
and his mother standing stern and erect and pitiless before 
him. He had broken a heart that night by his evil temper. 
Was he never to Icarii the lesson? His mathir! He seemed 
to see her there beside him now — to remind him ! lie crossed 


liitiisclf, he was afraid — afraid to be angry any more. 

He threw himself upn the old rush-seated chair where she 
had so often sat, and, resting his arms on the table, buried 
his face within tliem. lie wanted to be cahn, he wanted 
to consider patiently. His mother! Honv she had always trusted 
the girl, how she had respected hci ! An.d could she have been 
deceived on the tlire.shold of that heaven where she was now a 
blessed saint? Oh, that she would teach him the truth now ; she 


who could sec it all ! 

For, alas, if once he were to allow himself to indulge in (hem-- 
the suspicions aroused by the child'ji uideasoniog words were of 
the worst I He thought he could teye forgiven it— galling as it 
would have been to be supplanted by hia boyhood's compnion-*' 
if 'J'ercsina had only been dazzled th(f prospect of a brighter 
marriage. But the village gossip seemed ;^tp pomt to something 
worse than that. Folk, said that no vilb^;|^s Wpuld be goc^ 
o Am0TC/<*ino ** . Thi» VoiriiiMn to 


enough for the Americano ’.' to Wed. The seemed 

])oint to something so horrible that his u{>right peasant’s nature 
revoltc<Vat it; something which, if ft, could only be 
wiped out by blood I But no— norrsuch cirij wajir. could not be 
learned even in that New World of which the ignorant, stay-at- 
home peasant hod such a suprstitious horror ! And Teresina, 
whom his sainted mother had re<pected.l . • ... Could a girl 
sell herself for love to 6nc, and for intMst ;t0 another? No— 
no-- impossible I It was too biulr^t m dreain I Such 

women lived in-town^ not amoUg.t^ igbttntt[^^^ . 

He got up and ran his fingers.tb^b l&s 1h^ jtiTing to dispel 
the illusion. But it would not jp, Md he down agab by the 
dead fire, To be sure , he had jgiven her had never 

loved her. Dpea . a ^ri ip that?^®® Wwl Vittoria— 
Vittoria far wl^. he had M .jrYier3f^.n|;i; Vp ; Ae peace of his ^ 
heart, thetove of thet^Uon 
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of hia aacred fireside f lMi i^ed aloud in hia agony; but he 
labelled '^ainiv the the away which be had sworn 

to discard .tor levcf. Vrttoria was gonc-rdead to him, scorned 
by him . for ever, awd .he' would not mix her up in tins new 
afTair^this should he Judged on its own deserts. 

For the fiftieth time, he sat down to llic task again— set himself 
to try and judge calmly from the facts in his knowledge. He 
had seen Teresina in the gloaming of a festa night, whis|H:ring 
with the “ Americano " behind a tree ; he had wal« hcd her stop and 
speak to him, when no one was by, on the church piazza; he 
had fancied that she did not wish to meet liim in town : he 
her own accepted suitor— had persihided lior to aa cpt a lift home 
in the Americano's cart on iLwet and stormy night. Al'ere tlicsr 
things enough to make him believe she was a bad woman merely 
because folk said so ? Nay, folk might be jealous of her luck, 
and folk sometimes talk scandal for pastime. It was not enough 
to judge a girl so harshly ufjon— not Teresina certainly. Teresina 
his mother’s favourite» Teresina whom the whole Tresbytery held 
np as an example of female thrift and modesty, Teresina who 
never missed her confession, who would come out from mass with 
gentle faext comfiosed to piety like a very little Holy Virgin Mary. 

No : he would be oh his guard, he would have his ears open, 
.and if there were more he would know it ; but this —this was loo 
little upon which to make so terrible an accusation. 'Jo morrow 
was the day of the great fair. Everybody would be present. 
Surely it would be easy to learn if there were aught amiss. Folk 
would tell him for his mother’s sake ! Oh, but they would 
have told him long ago. Certainly it could not be true. Still, if 
he had any suspicion left, he would get proof somehow, and if the 
proof showed the truth of that which it scorched his lips even to 
mutter to himself, then, indeed, let those who deserved it. loijk to 
themselves to escape his just vengeance I Until then he would lie 
prudent, he would be silent and make no sign. 

He shook himself, raked out the fire, and went up stairs. 
Fortunina lay sleeping the peaceful sleep of childhood. Her 
curly dark head was cradled upon two fat little brown arms that 
were flung back upon the pillow, and cuivcd gently out of the 
linen shirt in the most perfect of unconscious poses. She had 
thrown off every coveiin^, for the heat wa.s still great ; two pink 
little feet and a pair of sturdy brown legs lay dark u|)on the white 
sheet She looked very lovely, and her foster-father, uncultured 
fellow as he was, did mt fail to note it Ihit lovely ns she looked, 
with the faint flush of sleep kindling her clear olive check, there 
was that in her face which perplexed and even frightened him ! 
The childish brows were knit as though in pain or .ihgcr, and the 
bcayy lids and Ibng black lashes shadowed eyes that were jiencillcd 
around as if .with suffering. What could there be in the hup])y 
life of summer time to grieve or fret the soul of this child of live 
yeartbid? Was it her own sorrow that gave the little face this 
look of prematuib thoughtfulness, or wa.s it some .strangely 
inheated share , of others’ woe that flowed, unsought by her. 
through the pure'eurrent of .her fresh young blood? 

Though Pietro did not consciously shape his thoughts quit*' 
into this ord^, he fancied something of the kind as he stood 
anxiously watching the little restless sleeper. Anil as he ga/cd 
and thought, a something in Fortunina's face which had often 
troul^ and startled him before, came over him again with a 
terrible distinctness of vision. It was .is though the d.irk face of 
Vittoria had suddenly floated before the sleeping features of the 
child, and lay-Hiterh and statuesque, as he had last seen it— on 
the white pillow I 

He shook himself, and tried to collect his ihoughts ! Hid the 
fatal faajciikuition of that strong, strange face of hers so confused 
his sense aild tamptpribd with his self-command that he must needs 
•CO the vision of it ever before his eyes, even on the features of 
this child, whose sweet littte penon, he told himself, ivas far 
more precious to him than all her woman’s maddening beauty? 


He aossed himself. 'I'lie devil w.is bad and powerful, but lie 
should not make such a fool of him as that I 

God help him to put the fair, false witch away, far away out of 
his remembrance I She was leading him to perdition I The 
image must be chased out — hunted out by another and .s.ifer one I 
Ves, he must marry quickly. Marry ! Holy Virgin Maiy, he had 
forgotten I Marry whom ? A m,iid who should be unworthy to 
lead his little Fortunina l*y the hand ? What, were there uo good 
and pure women left, then, to tc.ieh this litile motherless maid 
wh.’it, .das! she could never have sui.keti in with her own mother’s 
milk? None true and tender enough to coiiniiT.ict the evil 
nature of which IJianca del Prelo so often vowed his darling must 
have the taint, from the bad stock whence she eanu: ? 

He fell on his knees beside the bed--“ .Sweet mother of God,” 
he prayed, with the tears choking in his throat and dimming his 
sight, “ thou, who art the purest :iinong women, leach me — .t poor 
ignorant man how to bring up this child in thy he.ivt*nly likeness. 
Purge away from my wicked heart the memory of the woman 
whom 1 love, since she is not fit to be a mother to this litile one, 
and show me one amongst these maidens of earth who is like to 
ihce, dear Mother of God, that she may teai'h her the right way ; 
and if her blood is indeed tainted, 1 pray thee do not let 'it bring 
her to perdition. Om piv 

His he.id fell upon his liaiul.s, and the sobs shook his strong 
frame. The child slept on and dreamed wild things, and the dawn 
found her faithful foster-father still trying and ]iraying to read the 
bcaliul book of her little face, still exorcising the weird image of 
his false love that flashed now and then from beneath those veiled 
eyes and silken lashes, still wrestling with these terrible perplexities 
fur which his siin|ilc nature was so cruelly unfit. 


CHAPTER XX.Xl. 

It was the first of September the day of the great autumn 

c. ittle-fair at Hiisalla. While the d.iwn w,is yet grey in the sky, 
and licforc the flush of sunrise lud warmed the hill.s, life began to 
awaken in the villages and hamlets of la Valle Calda, and droves 
of sheep and cows and oxen, with their attendant drivers, apfiearcd 
one by one upon the divers roads of the neighbourhood, 'fhe 

d. iy was a great day in the whole distriil round. All the busine.ss 
of the year was done at llusalla on the first of September, and 
stores were laid in for months .ahead in every liouscliold along the 
valleys. 

The little towm at the foot of the Giove mountain had been in 
the greatest excitement of preparation for a good week p.*ist. On 
cither side of tl: * old high rand from Turin to Genoa, where the 
v.nlley of the Sk'rivia widens out into a little jilain by the river — 
folds and pens for the cattle, booths for all manner of knick- 
knnek-vendors, pedlars, drapers, iroti mongers, sellers of gla.ss 
and crockery, of dairy, household, and garden utensils, were all 
packed ]iromiscuoiiKly together with tents for refreshments, spec- 
tacles, and merry-go-rounds. Nothing was wanting in the public 
eye of the neighbourhood to attract buyers and sellers of every 
grade of society. 

And surely enough members of every class of life that Dusalla 
and its cnvironK could boast of, soon began to fircsvnt themselves 
on the scene of action. There were farmers from Isola and 
Rivarolo. cattle-drovers from u)i the Appcnincs as far as ftobbio 
.nnd Antola, not to mention the nearer stations of Savignone, 
Casclla, Ponte, San llartolomeo and Cerisola. 

All these stood nnd jostled one another in the centre of the fray 
where the trampling of the beasts, in the accumulated dust and 
mire of an Italian country town road in summer time, soon made 
the square impassable for the dainty stuff boots of holiday-making 
town damsels. And yet not a few of these more genteel s|)ecimens 
of the female sex graced the assembly on this gala day. The 
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fresh water springs of Siavignone, and the generally braring breezes 
of these ApiJcninc valleys attracted many visitorl from the neigh- 
bouring towns— visitors whose cheeks vied leas satisfactorily with 
those of the mountain maidens than did the gaudier colours of 
their gowns. Hut in spite of their pallid countenances these 
young ladies were the object of wonder and admiration to many 
a bright-cyed country wench, who would stop in her walk to nudge 
her companions and gaze open-mouthed on the marvels of high- 
heeled shoes, feathered hats, ])oniaturoed and cushioned hair- 
dressing, flower loaded bonnets, furbelowed skirts, and other 
vagaries of fashion. 

Among the strangers who had come from the town to have 
a little fun and a breath of fresh air in the fragrant country* 
was one whose jovial face and portly figure could well stand 
com|>arison with the ample bosomed matrons of the mountain- 
side, while her exuberant spirits showed no sign of depression 
from confinement in the hot, close street whence she was known 
tp haVe come. This festive and comely gossip w^as no other than 
the good-nuturi.*d fruitcress of the Salita Santa Caterina— that 
shrewd old Marrina who had been by on the memorable morning 
when Pietro Paggi had come into market with a foundling on his 
arm ; atid who had also been by when Pii^ro Paggi's innocent- 
faced bride had turned {lalcr than her wont at sight of a broad- 
liacked coxcomb in a dark garden walk. She had come to see 
the country and to get a mouthful of pure air and to engage a new 
servant maid, and to buy a few household articles that would be 
cheaper here than in a city market ; a little also to taste the 
innocent pride of playing the fine lady among stay-at-home village 
folk who had known her in her youth : for Marrina, though she 
had lived all her life in the town, was a native of these parts. Hut 
she had come with another [luqxisc too, and that was to try and 
get six:cch of Pietro Paggi again. She knew that he was safe to 
be at Busalla fair because it was there he always made his best 
bargains, .and she wanted to insist once more upon those warnings 
of hers, before it was too late. He had avoided her since she had 
tried to. give them. He had not once been u)) the Salita with 
vegetables since. Even on the Piazza of the market ho had 
preferred to lose her custom than to run the risk of being button- 
holed. Oh yes, she knew well enough that was the reason he had 
always sold all his stock and hurried off before she got near him ! 
Well, well, it was natural a lover should be infatuated, and 
Tercsina was a pretty morsel ! Hut nevertheless she was going to 
try and save him from the girl if she could — unles.s, indeed, she 
discovered that she had been more gravely mistaken in a body 
than she had ever known herself to be before 1 

She had always had a motherly liking for honest Pietro, and 
she did not want him to have a Ailsc hus.sy for a wife if she 
could help it. She liked him for himself, and she liked him 
because he was connected with that strange little bit of romance 
about the foundling; and Marrina loved a romance or a hint 
of anything dark and secret as she loved her own life. Besides, 
the babe was the very prettiest little marmot she had ever seen. 
\N hen she had been telling the tale to those friendly gossips who 
were wont to sj^end idle ciuarters of an hour at her stall, she 
had always sworn the child must have good Mood in it, in 
spite of the vice, for that slie had never seen such a look 
in a pair of eyes before, .^nd Marrina always liked to’ think 
that anything uncommon came of *‘good blood,’* because that 
made a romance more stirring. She had oAeii recalled the little 
incident to Metro’s memory when he had been up the hill on 
business, and had wondered whether the black-eycd babe h.ad 
prospered with the good sisters of mercy, and whether it had 
ever been "eclmmed from the hos])ital or was only being brought 
up to a l.adt, or training to be sent out to service when it was 
old enou^-— just like most of those *• poor unfortunates." 

Fo. it will be remembered that Marrina guessed nothing of the 
real fate of the little foundling. Whether from any remote and 


intangiblei fear lest the old h^hoAf stibuld think it her duty, 
to try and discevn the child's Identity, and should actually 
succeed in raking ujp any discovery that might tend to rob him 
of his ewe-lamb, or whether merely from foolish false 8hame*at 
his adoption of the little creature whom He had mode so light 
of that day-^ Pietro had certainly surpass^ himself in maintain** 
ihg a discreet silence on the subject. Whenever the matter was 
mentioned he would always purse up his litrs and wrinkle his 
brow as though he were in some deep perplexity, which so trivial 
a conversation greatly increased ; and he would even go so far in 
his deception as to share in all his old friend's surmises about the 
fate of the unknown babe I Certainly if Teresina could have 
known how cleverly he could deceive, she would have had a 
better opinion of him than she had ! 

Hut Marrina guessed nothing of this double^ealing in a man 
whom she judged to be nothing but the best natured and simplest 
of peasants. Perhaps if she had guessed it, she might not have 
been so keen upon saving him from one whom she thought 
too sharp for him. As it was, it was not a little out of regard for 
the good face that she had seen at market ever since Pietro had 
been no more than a lad fifieen years ago, and out of compunc- 
tion at the thought of the lines which that adroit village maiden 
niiglii bring upon it, that she had dome an houit's railway-ride on 
a hot siinimer'.s day to buy herself a couple of copper saucepans 
and hire a clumsy servant girl. As she wanddred about with the 
sunshine of a good conscience shining out all over her broad, 
buxom face, and the sunshine of the sky scorching her well- 
greased black, tresses beneath her transparent muslin veil, she 
swore to herself that she would catch Pietro this time, and that 
he should listen to her whether he Would 6t no. And so she 
continued valiantly to push her way about among the crowds, 
peering into every countryman’s face and nudging every fustian- 
cloihcd back, but missing no sight and no piece of news that 
she could obtain nevertheless, and goigiiig herself with every 
atom of scandal that she could lay hold of. ' Though she had 
no friends in the multitude she was as. mcTty ^ any there, and 
gossiped away as confidentially with any. bystander as she would 
have done with her own nearest felatire.' She had done her 
business ; she had got a servant wench .jcheaper and fuller of 
work than any she could procure in th<i td^fi,'!knd now she meant 
to have her fun. And she was haying It. VEverything was grist 
that csimc to her mill— nothing disconcerted her. If folk pressed 
too hard she expostulated, but she never lost her temper, nor 
failed to attain her end. Peopled marvelled at her; she was 
quite a feature in the ^how hcTMlf. 

All at once, as she was makinf^ her ^ay towards one of the , 
refreshment booths where she purposed ta:^et a drink of lemon 
and water, the crowd began suddenly 16 pill$b around her more 
vehemently than ever, eagerly making for Home ' new {joint^ of 
interest ahead. A mire of cattle-troddeil was under her 

feet and the burning sun shone overhbad : even Momna found it 
a little too much to be so mercilessly joStlcdi- Vj ' 

Hey, there, the neighbour,” eded iihe^to'a' gaunt woman who 
was elbowing her way with the vorst \pacek : V 1 am not made 
of bones like yon, and it gives mo' biit small comfort to receive 
blows in the stomach, an it please you.’^ 

** I cannot help it," answer;^ the ifomipn iingmciously. "The 
people push from behind. If you come to the country for your 
fun you roust put up with the manners of country folk." 

”\Vhat is it that folk want foWe?” asM Manana, appeased, 
perceive nothing here but co^ and. sheep and oxen, and 
for those who have neithlnr to ieU ^or to buy,- wh.it pleasure 
is there in such? Round to the otlfcr gidiB^bere, yes, there are 
merry-go-rourids and many 

"There is a fight," woinan, her 

little black eyes j^red into the 

distance. And if* u in thei finy l 
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He is to be wed to-morrow to a girl of these parts, and now they 
«ay she is carrying on with a fine peacock who has come homo 
with his pockeU full of gold from America. Some will have 
it any man would be a fool to marry her. 1 daresay they are 
right. She looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, and 
these are always the worst But for my part, I think the bride 
groom deserves to be deceived. He is a poor milksop, and a 
hypocrite too. For he sets up for a Si. Anthony tliough the Virgin 
knows there are tales about him that are none of the prettiest ! 
Ay, he thinks he can scorn folk that are as good as he, and I say 
he only gets his due if he should be scorned himself for the pious 
fool that he is r* 

Bianca — for it was shc-*pullcd her kerchief about her with a 
vicious movementt It was' clear there was no love lost between 
her and he of whom she spoke. 

Marrina was interested in a moment. Here indeed was food 
for gossip ! 

•‘Arc they of this town?” asked she, but without pausing fm 
an answer. “ Is he handsome, this gallant ? Is he a peasant ? 
Ah, but none of the men are sharp enough for us women, and 
that’s the truth 1 Tell me more about it - come ! " 

Marrina asked many questions, but as, at the same time, she 
made frantic efforts to push her portly person through the close 
mass of the shifting multitude tiiat she might get nearer the centre 
of interest, she soon separated herself from her informant, and 
could scarcely expect replies to them. For the uncertain waves 
of the great crowd carri^ her away from iliunca, although they 
did not bring her atiy nearer to where she wished to be. All that 
she could see or hear was a greater surging and struggling and 
gesticulating — louder shouting and swearing ne.'ir one of the 
cattle<pens, some hundred yards away, than anywhere else in the 
crowd. Of a sudden, however, the swearing and shouting changed 
its character, and a low murmur ran among the [leople. 

The police^” said some one close at hand. 

And then another answered : “ Kh, they will not have it out 
here, then. But trust two contddini who have a grievance 1 'i'hcy 
will find time and place where the police do not come ! " 

‘^Dio Santo I ” ejaculated Marrina. The police I And in a 
quiet little country town, too ! Well, well, I suppose folk nave 
their tempers everywhere, though one would have thouglu a 
breese like this might have blown away the fumes of the red 
wine a bit." 

Thus moralising and chattering on, half to herself, half to those 
among the neighbours around wlio cared to give c:ir to her go.ssi|», 
Marrina floated pnwanl, as it were, on the breast of the crowd, 
till it bore her out pf the thickest throng that swayed around tiu: 
cattle market j into -a clearer part of the ground where t^edlars and 
travelling linendrupers were displaying their waies, and inounte- 
:^banks were performing' their feats. She was a long way from the 
• scene of the quarrel now; not even the cclioes of it reached her. 
Ko doubt tile combatants were parted long ere this, and slu; 
dismissed fhc matter frym her mind. There were other aiul 
graver thinfp to be tliought of, for, though she hail searched 
eagerly through all this miss of catlle-drovcrs near tlic pens 
whence she had just coine, and had not even let her mind he 
diverted from the quest by the excitement of that most interesting 
quarrel, still she had npt yet found Pietro Paggi. - And the day 
was wearing on, and, before she would he able to look round, the 
hour would have come when she would be obliged to take tlie 
train back itgain to town without having accomplished her desired 
task. 

She sighed and eiirscd her evil fate at the same time that she 
coat her eyes about 'for some more unusual form of excitement 
than ihe pedlar’s booth, 'on which the eye of a town-bred matron 

must nepds look with hAfigHty fK^orn. 

She found what she required in a perfonning troop of jugglers 
.. aii4:.iiq'obat8, who attracting many admirers around a little 


tent close to the river. The sight was new even to one at home 
in the gay round of town spectacles. This jolly old dame was ns 
delighted with it as though she had lieen a child of six years 
instead of an old woman of sixty. 

More openly delighted th.in was a little girl at her side, upon 
whpse drooping eyelids lay a strange shadow, and whose red lips 
pouted almost .xs though with cdiildisli atigcr. (Bd Marrina 
was devoted to children -pretty children especially — and this 
little maid was as pretty as could he, witli Ijcr wildly curling 
golden-brow'n hair, and her clear, pale skin, and her blue-black 
eyes, with the long dark lashes. 

“Oh, the dear cherub ! “cried the old dame, as her eyes fell on 
the child. “ But what ails her, then, that she docs not smile?’’ 
added she almost iinmedi.itely, apparently in groat i:on('em at the 
sight of the little one’s solemn face. “.See, my pretty one ; see 
the jugglers, how i lcver they arc, and how' the little hoy throw's 
himself to his father’s anus!’’ And Marrina laughed loudly 
herself, trying to excite the child to share her merriment. 

But still the little features remained set .and grave, and the 
coral lips would not part to show' the j)early teeth. The good olil 
dame was distresses], and looke<l round somewhat anxiously to 
see under whose protection might he this strange and solitary little 
being. No one replied to her imiuiring look, no one made a 
movement towards the child as though seeking her. Only in the 
crowd, nut far behind, Mairina noticed a weird dark face, with 
burning black eyes, gazing out of a black kerchief with which the 
head was wrapped around. The eyes were listened iijKm the little 
gii I, who w'as evidently unconsciou.s of their presence, occupied a.s 
she apparently was -in spile of her want of .appreciation of it -with 
nhow'. Marrina wondered that any one who possessed 
such a treasure ns tliis slioukl he so careless of it as to leave it an 
easy prey to smdi evil looking gipsys ns were lurking .ibout, after 
their fashion at fairs, seeking what children they could find to 
steal. M.irrina was a romantic soul, and still believed in country 
superstitions. 

“Hast no one here to take care of thee ? “ asked she, bending 
low' to he the better heard of the little personage. 

Still Forlunina — for it was she ke[)t her lips tightly pursed up 
together, evidently in one of her baby fits of oh.stinacy, determining 
not to s])eak. 

“ There is some one looking at thee, there behind,” cuntinued 
the old lady, hoping to rouse her. 

“ I don’t care,” said Fortuninn, opening her lips at last, hut 
without looking round. “I’ll not go to her, whatever .site says, 
and perhaps, if I keep niy fa« c well turned this way, she will nut 
see me. I am siii;dl.’' 

“Nay, do not he .afraid,’’ said the dame, thinking this speech 
lij be prompted by a natural terror of that mournful looking 
gipsy. “ She wall not hurl thee.” 

“ Hurl me ! No, I should like to see her try,” laughed the 
child scornfully. “ My dad would soon punish her ! And she'd 
fiml that / could hurt too if .site had a mind to sec how she could 
make me do what she wants ! I'll not do what she wants ! I'll not 
obey her ! I hate her ! I hate her more than ever t(Hlay, because 
she laughed with the Signor .Xuicricano, and .site told him he might 
pini.h iny check. .And 1 do not love the Signor Americano, for 
all he says J am pretty, and gives me comfits. No, I'll not obey 
lier, I say I ’’ .Anger, and the memory of her grievances, had 
loosed the little longue at last. 

Marrina laughed. “What :i little spitfire!” she. “Hut 
how prettily she does it! Tell me, though, who is she whom 
thou wilt not obey? Not thy muthcr, n.ay, 1 hope not." 

“ No,” said Fortunina, hut without any anger at the ipieslion. 
The word “mother "was an empty one to her. “ No f she is 
not my mother yet, and so I will not obey her. I have no 
mother.” 

“ Poor cherub,” sighed the tender-hearted ohl soul, who was a 

ri u 
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grandmother herself. '*Shc is in Heaven, thy mother, is it 
not so ? *’ 

‘*No,” said Fortunina again, still in the same matter-of-fact 
way. ** I never had any mother ; 1 am what they call a child of 
shame, if you know what that is. I don’t know rightly what 
it is, excepting that it is having no mother, and that one ought to 
have a inutlicr. And so, when the village children Uumt me with 
it. 1 knock them down.” 

** What a brave little one,” cried the old lady. But to herself 
she nuinmiard sadly, “ poor little cherub ! " 

“ Ves, I am brave,” assented the little one, boastfully. “ I hit 
Tonino in the eye the other day, because he said my dad was a 
foul to marry her. I don’t want my <lad to marry her. I do not 
like her, and that is why 1 have run away from her to-day and 
left her hunting all over the fair for me. But all the same, 1 was 
not going to allow Tonino to .say such things.” 

” Why didst thou not want thy father to marry? *’ 

” I wanted him to marry Vittoria,” answered the child, who 
had grown so confidential with her new and kind-hearted friend 
that she had even gone so far as to allow herself to be lifted to 
that lady's stalwart anns, and w'as now nestling her curly head 
against the ample bosom with the yellow silk kerchief. “ I would 
have loved Vittoria for a mother after she had saved me from the 
fi.she.s, and when she was good to me, and before she went away 
and left me and never gave me the comfits .she promised.” 

■ ‘\Who is Vittoria ? ** asked the old woman. She was so much 
occupied in stroking tho.se glo.ssy curls that lay hidden upon her 
shoulders, that she failed to notice that that gipsy woman, whose 
presence she had feared for the child, had approached nearer' to’ 
them, and that, at the little one's last words, she had uttered a 
faint and sorrowful cry as of expo.stulation. 

“ Villoria ? ** answxTcd Fortunina to the f|Uos!ion. “Vittoria 
is that good one who pulled me out of the river when I was 
drowning. 1 loved her till she went away, and left me without a 
word. But 1 do not love la Tercsina della Fontana. She is one 
of those who never look you well in the eyes.*’ 

As the child uttered the last words the old fniiteress seemed 
suddenly to grow more interc.sto(l than ever in the t.ale. 

“ Teresina della Fontana ! ” exclaimed she. Why it never can 
be the same, surely I I know a girl named Teresina della Fontana, 
who is of these part.s, and who also never looks you well in the 
eyes. But she is to be wed to one Pietro Paggi.” 

“ Well, exactly,” assented the little girl. “ That is my father.** 

Marrina gave vent to a hasty appeal to the Virgin, but, quickly 
collecting her wits again, set to investigating this matter with all 
the businc.ss-like faculties for which she was noted on the (k*noa 
market-place. 

“Come, come,” said she authorit.il ively, “thou inakest a mis- 
take, or else there are two Pietro Paggis, ami that would be too 
strange to be true. The man whom I know, ay, whom I have 
known well these fifteen years, lia.s no little girl like thee.” 

“Then there must be two,” assented Fortunin.i, quietly. 

“ Well, but let us see,” persisted old Marrina. ” Thy father, 
where docs he live?” 

“ At San Bartolomeo della Vallecalda,” replied the child, quite 
pat. “ He is a market gardener. He cultivates the land and takes 
the fruit and vcgoiables to sell at the market of the Annunziata 
in Genoa. He has done it these fifteen years, they say, ever since 
the grandfather died, and the grandmothei had no one but him 
to work for her. The good grandmother is dead too, now, God 
rest her soul! She went to Heaven from the country road side, 
while she was carrying me in her arms when I was a little babe. 
There is a cioss to show the place now. Dad and I put flowers 
on it. Bui dao gor^* to market all the same. It is for me, now, he 
says. He g0es with a little brown donkey. We call it Marietta.” 

'The child prattled op, iutd the old lady gazed at her with open 
mouth , and wiA a stra^nge expression as of a light dawning in 


upon herrM.^e ei^ and 

peered into die di^-bluerblack.a^ > ! . 

««Do you live in Genogf perhapa?” aiked die-t^ild presently. 

** Yes, 1 live there/- answer^ Marrinai fui in a dream. ” 1 live 
on the Salita Santa Caterina.” ^ 

“Whyj then^” cried Ponunina, jo^uUy/ yod must be that 
Marrina to whom father sells his best vegetables. He has often 
promised me that one day he would take me to see you. Yes, 
he has, and he said that when I wm a marmot like Bianca del 
Prclo’s- last, you held me in your arms for him, and swaddled me 
up that day when he brought me home from town to the good 
grandmother.” 

“Holy Virgin Mqry,” ejaculated the old lady fervently. “Then 
it must be the same ! Yes — those samh blue-black eyes that I 
always swore 1 would know anywhere again/’ sighed the old lady, 
just as tearfully as though she had really recognised them ! “ The 
same pretty little chin 1 And to think Pietro Faggi should have 
deceived me all this time 1 ” 

She dried her eyes and blew her nose very hatd| and both the 
woman and the child were so much taken up with this strange 
discovery that they neither of them noticed that dark woman's 
face behind drawing up nearer and nearer to tliem, and banging 
eagerly on every word they said. Marrina would have been 
frightened if she had noticed it. Perhaps Fortunina would have 
been frightened too, who knows? Put she kept her face still 
resting on her new friend's shoulder, and turned away from the 
crowd behind her, for in spite of this new excitement she still 
remembered that she did not want Tercsina to see her and claim 
her again. And the jugglers were still performing merrily before 
them, winning applause at every new feat, which was quite reason 
enough fur her attention to be riveted on the spot before her. 

“How old art thou, little one?” asked Mafiina, after a few 
seconds devoted to expressions of feeling and embnures which 
Fortunina accepted with but scanty grace. 

“I -was five years 'old some time last March,” answered 
Fortunina. “ Father does not justly know the day, he told me.” 

“ Docs not know the day his own child was born 1 ” . 

Fortunina shrugged her shoulders. She could give no opinion 
on this matter.' She only knew what she -had been told. Rut 
Marrina was thoroughly well launched on a voyage of siinnisc and 
investigation, and gave free vent, as was her wont, to all her most 
secret thoughts, little caring whether the child understood her 
or no, and never pausing to reflect whether it was wise to lay open 
familiar matters to the consideration of a mixed multitude at a 
village fair. 

“ Yes,” declared she emphatically, turning to whoever chanced 
to be the neighbour at her elbow. “It certainly must be the 
same. It’s just five years ago last March that Pietro Paggi came 
into the market of the Annunxiata with that little grey bundle 
on his arm ! How we did all laugh at him about it to be sure ! 
Of course we all swore it was his own.'bastard child. . But 1 don^t 
believe it was, though he seemk to have madii the little one believe 
it now. But then that would be out of pity to; the poor forsaken 
marmot, ” she added under her breath,* and turning her head 
away from the child. “No, I do believe the tale he told was 
true, though what in Heaven’s name inade him take the babe home 
after all, and why on earth he should have de^i^ad me, as he has 
done these five years about it, the Viiigitt aloiie knows.” 

“What was the tale he told?” asked an old priest who at this 
moment pushed his way to the old lady’s dde^ and whose eyes 
rested with kindly recognition on Kttle FortnnWs baby face, 
drooping at last into sleep with the heatand fatigue of the day. 

“Well, your reverence, it this way/! answered Marrina, 
after having apparently assurm keiself frM jdiarp scrutiny of 
the clean-shavenTacei that fobd^ee: ^ misplaced 

there. “ It was on the todi of Mareh, I khow it was the loth, 
you see, because that’s my SaiM’s didn’t come 
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to inaifcct till kta^ the lint to set up his stall. 

And when he 4id cpine ^ very queer, and he had a 

strange Ihtie bwi^h. ;OW. that we all gathered round to 

look at, and which" soon, began to move and cry, so tiiat there 
was no doubt as to what it was. Of course we laughed at Pietro 
for being so htt kid that he must needs bring it to market 

with him, and some iHuA if he wanted to sell it with the vege 
tables ; though, to tell you- the truth, 1 thought there was something 
odd underneath it all, from the first ! And so there was. 'Die 
child was nOt Pietro’s at all, and I'll swear the l:id spoke iruih. 
He was never clever , enough to have described a thing as well if 
it had been a lie, let alone that it was scarce likely he would have 
displayed his own bastard to the market-place. Anyhow, tins is 
what he told us. He said that as he was coming .ilong .after he 
had left the mountain side, and just as he was c'.losc upon ilie 
town of San PierdarCna, down in the plain wlu-re, you know, 
the road follows close upon the course of the Polccvcra river, 
he heard a strange sound, that seemed to come from the bed of 
the stream. He*' stopped^ and listened, and presently he was 
ifuite sure that the sound was the crying of an infant. Then; 
was nobody on the road, for it was early morning, and Ijcsides, 
the sound came always from the same place, and that down on 
the ground below his feet. He left the lillle brown donkey on 
the road and went down and searched .ill aniong the bushes on 
the shingle, and presently the crying led him to one bush that 
grew very close to the water, and there, on the hard sioncs, where 
the stream could slowly lap it up, lay a poor little swaddled babe 
of scarcely more than a week old. 1 never heard such a tale in 
all my life to make your eyes fill with tears,” faltered the good 
soul, drying hers as she spoke. 

And indeed all those around who were near enough to hear the 
stor}', .strangers though they were to the parties ronceined, dried 
their eyes too, and mtirmfired pitiful expressions of sympathy. 
ICvcn the old priest look his pinch of snuff with more than his 
usual fervour as he muttered to himself, ^'Ay, ay, it is as 1 
thought, from the lad's own tale 1 ” 

So much impressed were everybody liy the putlietic ditty that 
no one haid any thought for tliat strange face in the crowd, whose 
Md eyes had beeo gradually lighting with a wonderful fire as it 
proccedinJ, and whose lips were now ashen w'hitc and trembling. 

“Well,” continued la Marrina, blowing her iio.se again, •* it was 
a mercy that the blessed Madonna looked after *he poor thing! 
It couldn’t have fallen into I^Ucr h.inds than IMelro I’aggi’s, 
though I Jo owe the lad a ^^idge now for having deceived me as 
he did, and God knows rt^'iiy I For when he bnuight the |)Oor 
marmot into market, of course, you see, neighbours, he didn’t 
know what to do with it, and so I offered to take care of it for 
him till he could get time to take it to the hospital, as lie intended 
to do. And after two hours he came and fetched the thing away 
from me and set off to leave it with the sisters of mercy. And 
vrould you believe that, from that day to this he has never told me 
that after all he didn't 'd^^sit it at the ‘Foundling,’ but that he 
took it home and brought it up in the village as his own bastard?" 

“What mokes you think that he did so? ” asked the old priest, 
who had been listening attentively. 

“Well, your reverence, isn't it evident," replied the wom.in, 
pointing to the little girl now asleep upon her motherly bosom, 
•‘that this child, who citils Pietro Paggi father, and whose age 
exactly matches with that bf the infant whom he picked up, must 
be that very babe itself? Besides, isn’t the colour of this hide 


one's eyes the very same, and didn't I swear I would know them 
a^in anywhere 1 Go to, 1 know a thing or so," declared she, 
with a broad smile of self-satisfaction. “This child is that 
foundling. 1 suppose Pietro's heart turned soft at the last minute, 
in spite of his temper at first over it. And I suppose he knew 
country folk tliink less of the w'nnt of a ring than the want of 
{inrents, and so thought he would serve the child by passing it oft 
as his bastard. Or he may have grown to like it, and wanted to 
rn.ike sure of not losing it. He should have trusted me over it, 
but I ijuitc see why he shouldn't have tnisled .any one else. No, 
you may take my word fur it, this is the .same child." 

The old priest st:emcd to have his own ]irivate reasons for 
thinking so too, fur he took snull* again with greater ardour than 
ever, as though to btO]i his own nioiilh from uttering some com- 
inent that it was more prudent to keep to himseir ; after w'hich he 
contented hiinsell with saying with emphasis: Well, i'ietro 
Paggi is a man of hcatt,” and might perhaps have gone on to 
give his reasons for this opinion, if .a sudden stir and murimir in 
IIk: crowd close behind had not arrested his attention. Marrina 
turned routid too at the noise, rousing the sleeping child by her 
(juick movement. 

Some ten yards behind, scarcely that, folks were stooping, 
apparently over some one who had fiillen, and the murmur of 
liiliftil ejaculations tiiat rose from the spot led the listeners to 
imagine that the fall had arisen from some pain. 

** It must be a woman who has fiiintcd," siiid old Marrma, 
peering on tiptoe to get a view of the catastrophe, and eagerly 
ciKlcavouring to edge her ample per.son betwixt two farmers as 
portly as herself. “Well, to be sure, 'tis no wonder, is it, 
cherub,” added she to I'oriunina, who was now fully awake and 
looking about her. “ What with the beat and the sun on your 
licMcl, and the smell of llic c:.attle and all, I feel ns if 1 shoiibl like 
to faint my.self.’' 

'Die fresh api>enrance of Marrina's ])la( id countenance belied 
her words, and she seemed little to lie bir-king strength as with 
many a good-naiurcd a]>ology or jovial reminder, she bravely 
loughl her way through the dense mass that had gathered round 
the prostrate form, carrying the little girl in her arms. 

* The woman lay on the ground ; sill the height cif her tall figure 
was stretched out in the dust, her thin long fingers W'ere c lenched, 
liie heavy, waxen eyelids drooped over t!ie eyes, and the ashy 
whiteness of her faca* looked more deathly than ever by < oiUrasl 
with the thick tuasscs of blac k hair. 

“ Why, it’s that gipsy woman, I decrlarc, w'ho stood eating the 
child w'illi her eyes so, jn.sl now,” cried M.irrina, as she caught a 
glimpse of the pour white features between the heads of the 
hy.stander.*«. “'Diou w.asl frightened of her, cherub," added .she. 
“ 'J’lioii needst not be frightened now. She looks weak enough, 
poor soul.” 

Fortiinina could not sec ; the throng hemmed the poor woman 
all around. Itut she said boldly, “ Nay, frightened 1 What next ? 
I only wanted not to let Tcrcsina find me again. 1 saw no 
gipsy, .and if I had J should not have hecny/ii^z/tv/rc//" 

Her next ac t belied her words, fur a muincnt afterwards the 
sea of heads broke suddenly into a little cdoft in front of her, 
and c.iiching sight of the while fiicc on the ground, the little one 
gave vent to the mo.sl fearful of cries, and, wildly stretching out 
her little h.inds, struggled madly in the old lady’s arms. 

** IHit me clown, put me down,” eried she impetuously. “ Ix:t me 
go to her, let me help her. Viltoria, my clear Viltor' i is dead,” 


{To ht continued,) 
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APHAEL : lih Life and Works, By'J. A. Crowe and G, 

B. Cavalcaselle. Vol. I. (liondon ; John Murray.) The 
controversy which has lately spning up over the circumstances of 
Raphael's eaily life is not likely to be allayed by the appearance 
of the first instalment of this new biography. Its public:ation i.s 
rather calculated to bring into greater prominence the several ques- 
tions in dispute, for although Cavalca.selle affects to conduct these in- 
({uirics in an impartial and independent spirit, this work is obviously 
intended as a counterblast to the recent criticisms of Morelli and 
Minghetti. Ibroughout the volume they will be found to be 
fighting with antagonists whose cxisteiic:e they scarcely acknow 
ledge, and to whose arguments they do not always allow sufficient 
weight. It would perhaps have been better if the nature of the 
contest h:id been more explii'itly stated : such authority as the 
present writers can command would have suffered nothing in the 
jirocess, for we are by no means disposed to admit that Morelli 
and his followers have proved tlie whole of their case. On the 
other hand, a more candid method of presenting the argument 
which thc7 were called upon to meet would have eniibled English 
readers to decide for themselves uimn the several issues, .and would 
have given greater strength to the arguments upon which Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcasclle are themselves disposed to rely. We 
have not now the space to follow the controversy in detail, but 
the main points in dispute may be shortly indicated. 

Raphael was bom at Urbino in the year 1483 ; his father, Gio- 
vanni Santi, died in 1494; and, .according to the statement of 
Vasari, the child had already been taken to Perugia and intro- 
duced into the workshop of Perngino. Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcasellc do not hold entirely to this account of the matter, 
but they so far accept Vasari's narrative ns to support the theory 
that Raphael was a pupil with Perugino as early as the year 1495, 
and it is at this point that they come at once into conflict with 
the writers wc have named, whose conclusions have been widely 
approved by German writers of authority. According to the 
newly-constructed story of Raphael's e.arly youth his master during 
the years immediately succeeding .Santi's death was not Perugino, 
but Timoteo Vili, ami the Utile picture of the sleeping knight in 
the National Gallery is ([uoted in evidence of Timuteo's influence 
upon Raphael's art at this date. Certain it is that the earlier 
assumption which placed Timoteo among the scholars of Raphael 
is now .shown to be untenable ; and the fiict of liis arrival at Urbino 
in the year 1495 clearly axcert.iincd. He was Raphael's 

senior by fifteen years, and it is on the face of it only probable 
that the boy of twelve should have accepted the teaching of the 
master of twenty-st'ven. This fabric of conjecture of course falls 
to the ground if it can be proved, .is Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
casellc assert, thiit in 1495 Raphael entered the service of 
Perugino, but tin: facts which they adduce in support of this view 
cannot be accepted as conclusive. On the whole, the weight of 
evidence may be said to lie against them on this point, and their 
controversial powers are shown to greater advantage when they 
come to discuss the relations of Raphael and Pinturicchio. Here 
again the spirit of modern criticism has been destructive. The 
notion that the young ]iainter supplied the designs for the 
frescoes at Siena has been reckoned as another instance of 
Vasari's inaccuracy, and the drawings in the Venice sketch- 
book which have hitberto been (|uoted in support of Raphael’s 
assumed share in the work, arc ascribed by a certain school of 
critics to oihcr hands. But the case does not rest only on the 
Venice aketch-boo^'', and the careful consideration given by Messrs, 
Crowe and Caviljcaselle to the valuable series of designs exhibited 
at the Grosvenor Galleiy seems to us to go far to prove Vasari's 
contention. These are the two principal questions upon which 


Messrs.^Crowe and Cavalcaselle are at issue with their oppo* 
nents, and it is the discussion of these quesdons which gives, 
es])ecial interest to their worh. Altogether the volume must be 
reckoned a valuable contribution to the iiteratwe of the subject, 
although it affords no final settlement of the matters in dispute. 
One welcome feature of their work consists Jn the use the authors 
make of the drawings of Raphael and his conteniporaries, a source 
of information which in their earlier contributions to the history of 
Italian art had been somewhat unduly ne^cted. In point of 
literary style it must be confessed that there is still much to dcsiri?, 
and the absence of illustrations renders the discussion of many 
questions of importance more difficult, to ibUow. 

Italian Art in the National GaUery^ (London : Sampson 
Low, & Co.), by Dr. J. P. Richter. Dr. Mchter has written an 
intere.sting essay upon a subject which he has studied with 
.sympathy and attention. He brings to his work the authority 
that belongs to learning and research, backed by an intimate 
accjuaintance with the methods and conclusions of recent criticism, 
and if his judgments are in certain cases somewhat dogmatically 
proclaimed, they are always entitled to respect and consideration. 
He is an enthusiastic follower in the school of criticism to which 
reference lias already been made in our notice of the new 
biugr^pliy of Raphael, and it is one of the pretensions of this 
school that the process of investigatioh which they employ 
enables themselves to analyse the productions of art with a 
near approach to scientific certainty. As a geneml proposition 
wc are disposed to dissent from this view of the functions of art 
criticism, although we are ready to admit the value of much of 
the work that has been accomplished under its inspimtion. The 
evidence by which we can recognise the presence of a particular 
master must often be incapable of categoricar statement and 
precise definition, the relations between the ajiistic individuality 
and the facts upon which it is exercised being in their nature 
too complex and too subtle to be expressed by any scientific ' 
formula however exhaustive or complete. And on the other 
hand, a process of identification which relics upon the compara- 
tive study of details must, wc think, often be misleading. It is 
impossible to speak absolutely of the degree in which a painter 
may be inspired by nature : a settled method of rendering the 
truths of form or expr.'ssion may yield in certain instances to the 
superior influence of a particular moral ; and although the work 
os a whole may still reveal the presence of the master, the so- 
called scientific test may be found' to be at fault. The truth 
would seem fo be that this* new apparatus of criticism forms only 
one element in the judj^ent of a work of art, and its usefulness 
depends upon the degree of candour with which each individual 
inquirer is prepared to admit its limitatidns. It is based upon a 
series of deductions made from works which mre on other grounds 
accepted as authentic, and unless it is ftppiied with caution it may 
reduce our conception of a master's style to the level of his 
most mannered performances. The suggestion put forward by 
Dr. Richter that pictures can be classified with absdiiite certainty, 
and by the means employed by the botanist in the classification 
of plants, is not, wo think, consistent with the nature of art 
But Dr. Richter's judgment however we miiy disagree with 
them, are always suggestive. Ho Aide a thdrough examina- 
tion of the Italian picturei;in .1^ Natkiual Collection, and it is 
only to be regretted that he has been coe^led in some instances 
to curtail the diScuisfon of foe i^ui which 

they suggest That his emduriei^.a^ Meii at variance :with the 
official statements of tho e^ogofisVm^i^t^a^ 

In many instances his pirophs^ ametidiM been anticipated 
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by earlier students: in others they involve propositions which 
are likely to be warmly contested. Dr. Richter is no believer in 
Leonardo’s authorship of the Suffolk Madonna, but on what 
^unds he treats of the picture in a chapter headed “The 
Decay of the Italian Schools of Painting/* it would be difficidt to 
say, nor is it dear why he should suggest that those who take an 
opposite view have been led only by “predilections of taste.** 
Another portion of his work which is open to objection is that in 
which he deals with the famous Botticelli picture, purchased at the 
Hamilton Sale. Here he would seem rather to shrink from the 
logical deductions of his favourite system. Botticelli’s style, wc 
are told, cannot easily be mistaken, and further. Dr. Richter adds 
that he has been unable to discover any sure evidence in this 
work of the master’s hand : yet he will not venture to pronounn; 
the opinion that it is not a genuine picture. Can wc doubt, hoiv- 
ever, what would have been the conclusion arrived at if the 
scientific test had not in this instance been confronted with 
powerful evidence of a different sort ? Very interesting chapters 
in the volume are devoted to the early Venetian school, and to 
the works of Perugino and Raphael. Altogether, it is a book 
calculated to excite lenewcd interest in the splendid series of 
Italian paintings possessed by the National Ciallery, and perhaps 
this is the highest service that criticism c.in render. U may be 
added that the illustrations accompanying the text are for the 
most part of admirable quality. 

CecU Lawson. A Memoir by £. W. Gosse (Tendon : The 
Fine Art Society). Mr. Gosse has paid a graceful and worthy 
tribute to Lawson’s memory. He writes of his friend not merely 
with affection and sympathy, but with judgment and discrimination, 
and the generous praise which he rightly bestows on l^awson's 
genius is illumined by a fine insight into his character and tcuiper.a- 
menti and by a true understanding of his peculiar aims in art. 
In particular, we may notice the skill with 'which Mr. Gosse 
defines Lawson’s attitude towards contemporary landscape, and 
notes the influences under which Ihs style was formed. His 
art, as we now perceive, ranks in virtue of its strength as a 
characteristic product of our time, but it was by no means the 
outcome of the current tendencies in landscape painting which 
sufficed to shape the practice of le.ss indepenrient spirits. Lawson 
looked at nature in. his own way, and he studied the m.astcrs of 
the past ii^ a spirit of equal originality. He was affected in 
some degree by the realism of contemporary art, but he was 
also inspired by the poetical qualities wliich belonged to the work 
of earlier schools. The means by which his own individuality 
gradually formed itself out of these different and sometimes con- 
flicting influences axe clearly set forth by Mr. (rosse. It is not 
the fault of the biographer that the subject offers little in the 
way of incident or adventure. The life of an artist, especially 
of an artist so entirely absorbed in his work as I^wson, must 
needs be uneventfuli and it is in his painting that we must 
expect to find the truest and most valuable reconl of his 
career. The little that was to be related is, however, pleasantly 
set forth, and the merely narrative portion of the essay is supple- 
mented by careful and appreciative studies of individual pictures. 
Mr. Gpsse’s estimate of Lawson’s powers is generous without 
being extravagant, .^and- it could be wished that other of our 
painters whom death has cut down had found biographers equally 
judicious and synipathctic. 

HisioritalHsmibook of Italian Srntjdure (U)ndon: Remington 
k Co.), by Charles C Perkins. Under the unassuming title of a 
handbook Mr. Charles Perkins repeats, in a condensed form, the 
tesultsr of the interesting and valuable researches into the history 
of Italian schlptuie which in detail he gave to the world some 
years, aga Not that he has confined hinsclf within those limits 
to the eadiisioii of facts* which have come to his knowledge since 
the publication of his larger work; on the contrary, he has 


availed himself of everything that could scr\’c to bring his present 
volume up to date in point of information, and the re.sult is a 
concise, continuous, and well-arranged history, which cannot fail 
to be regarded .as a thoroughly trustworthy and reliable authority 
on a subject of widespread and abiding interest. Mr. Perkins has 
divided the main portion of his narrative into three sections — 
the Revival and the (iothie Period, i3.to to 1400; the Early 
Renaissance; and the Later Renaissance, 1500 to 1600 — having 
chosen to commence with the Reviv,al because, as he truly says, 
after th.at era the personality of the sculptor becomes more and 
more pronounced, and biographical materials increase. Had he 
limited himself to this comparatively familiar field, he would have 
passed for an exceptionally intelligent and sympathetic worker 
among a goodly number of others, but he has profiiccd his history 
of live centuries of plastic art by an introiliictiuii dealing with 
the period, less generally understood, antecedent to the Revival, 
as affecting Northern, ('entral, and Southern Italy respectively. 
In Northern Italy the record of sculpture starts from the time of 
Theodoric, 475-526, and the |).al:ices which Ilalian architects 
designed and built for him at Terracina, Verona, and Pavia, in 
humble and inferior imitation of the old Roman buildings. Thu 
introduction of the Byzantine style, due to St. Kcrlcsius, Bishop 
of Ravenn.a, led to a third, known us the Romanesque, or 
Comacine style, the latter name ilerivcd from a body of Italian 
architects whose headcju.arlers were in the Isolotta ('omacitm, 
.an island in (he I.ake of Como. The pointed style, to which the 
name of Gothic has been applied, did not nctuuliy rc.ich Italy 
until seven centuries after the Gothic rule had been overthrown. 
In .Soiithoni Italy, native architecture was acti'd upon, but at a 
later date, by the united inlluenre of (Greeks, .Saracen.s, and 
Normans, and Mr. Perkins devotes considcrnblc attention and 
allots a prominent position to the work of the Apulian sculptors 
of the clevcntli and twelfth centuries, as inst.anccd in the 
numerous churches built during this period ; but more remarkable 
still is the C^othic Castel del Monte erected by order of the 
Emperor Kriideric II. in the succeeding century. Soon after this 
Apulian ail fell into dec.adcncc. In Central Italy no Roman 
sculptors arc mentioned from the fifth to the ninth century; 
Magister Christiaiiiis who made the monument of a Cardinal 
Peter, about 904, being the first. Another and' more notable 
name in these early records is that of Peter le Orfever, one of the 
Roman Cosmati, who originated a system of deeoiative archi- 
tecture, called Cosmatesque after them, about the middle of the 
twelfth century. The fat^ade of the Cathedral at Civila Castellana, 
the cloisters of St. Paul's .and the f.:iteran at Rome, the portico 
an<l pulpit of San I.orcnzo, and the cloisters of Santa Scholastica 
at Subiaco nie worthy e.\amplcs of this exquisite style. By 
.succe.ssive steps and in compendious form, illustrated by apt 
examples, Mr. Perkins brings the early history of Ilalian sculpture 
down to the lime of Niccola Pisano, the founder of the Pisan 
scliool, with whose biography and works the main portion of the 
handbook commences. He is the prominent figure in the Revival 
and Gothic' Period, .and occupies the same position in regard to it 
as do Ghiberti and Donatello to the Early, and Michael Angelo 
to the Liter, Renaissance. In addition to the dose study which 
he has bestowed upon his subject .and the iw;rson.agcs, great .otid 
small, connecicd with it, Mr. Perkins has .added to the value 
of his work as a hook of reference by a co|jious index to the 
principal collections in Europe, both puldic and private, and to 
the nurnerous towns in Italy where ex.amplcs 01 the various 
masters arc to be found, specifying the example in each cast*, 
so that by means of the handbook any traveller through Italy 
might, were he so minded, trace the history of Italian sculpture 
for him.self. The value of such a work as this, convenient in 
form and moderate in price, can scarcely be overestimated, and 
it cannot fail to be as welcome to the general reader ns to those 
who have a more definite object in its perusal. 



NOTES 


Y the death of Herr Richard V/agner tlie world of 
music has lost an undoubted master of the art, and 
one wliose theories of composition have given rise to 
the most bitter controversy known to modern times. 
Whether his influence on the music of the future is destined to 
be as great as his adherents assert is a point which cannot be 
decided now. That he has done good service in insisting upon 
the nec essity of reality in music, and a closer connection between 
it and other methods of expressing emotion and dramatic action, 
niriy, on the lamtrary, be admitted thus (‘nrly. Ihit it will, perhaps, 
be generally conceded that hr. allribiited to music a greater power 
of conveying emotion than it possesses, so far as the vast majority 
of its hearers are concerned. In this regard he and Ijcrlio/. were 
alike; but whereas the latter strove not unfrei|iiently to be 
melodious, Wagner, with .n greater power of producing melody, 
seemed at times to be anxious to avoid it or fearful to betray it. 
In both of tlicm their overweening self-cijiificlencc w.is prejudicial 
to their chances of a fair hearing, and it is remarkable that both 
failed^ to impress Parisian audiences, though the influence of both 
has inade^rta|.niark upon the contemporary composers of France. 
Herr Wagner w.is born^ai Lcip.sic in and when iwenly-lhrce 
years of age conducted the^hcatre of Magdeburg, In the four 
subsec|iient years be was engage! in the thcatrc.s of Konigsberg, 
Dresden, Riga, .and Paris, and' made his first apjicarancc in 
London in 1S41, about which time he produred Rmni\ his first 
opera, and JRr MieiienJe UoUiinder. In 1X45 he produced 
Tannhaiiser, follow’cd in 1852 by Lohengrith. At the time of the 
production of the last-mentioned work he ^as in Switzerland, 
where he took refuge in 1848,011 the occasicmxif the outbK'ak 
of political troubles in Saxony. 7 nsian nnd holde and the 
NiMun^fn were written at Zurich in 1855. llc^ m.irried the 
daughter of the Abbe Liszt in 1S69, but the union w.is by no 
means a happy one. As already remarked, the measure of his 
iriducnce, so fiir us its durability is concerned, can scarcely be 
taken yet ; it is, however, inon? tli.in probable that had it not been 
for the somewhat extravagant pretensions of himself and hfs 
admirers, his claim to lank as a genius in musical art would have. 

received more general recognition. \ 

'\ 

MrssRs. F. S. Niciioi.s iV Co., of the lloroiigh Higli Street, 
have issued an etching of one of the old inns of London, The 
White //iz/A of Long Southwark, ne.ir High Street, with which 
arc as:oi:ialcd so jn,iny interc.sting incaMeiils in Knglish history. 
The earliest date at which mention is made of the “ While Hart ” 
.ipiKiars to be 1400, and from that time it was the scone of many 
stirring events, the most important (»f which have been briefly 
recorded in a nu^moir by Mr. William Rcndic. The etching i.s 
rendered all the more valuable by reason of the too jirobable 
dis:ipj:carance at an e;irly date of the old features of the inn 
which still reut.'iin. 

Mr. ] iioKNK, of Vigo Street, has on exhibition The Ifanrst 
the last work of Ceorge Mason, A.R.A., which was 
exhibited at the Roy.al Academy in 1872, in the autumn of wliich 
year the artist died. 'I'he picture is exceedingly refined and poetic 
in treatment, and proportionately difficult as a subject for etching. 
Mr. Maclicth has, however, struggled successfully to overcome iJic 
tliflicultiet. :.ic!dental to such a work, and has been more than 
usually happy in reproducing the sentiment of the composition, 
a grai .Jill result which has not always crowned his efforts with the 
etching needle. 
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At the last general meeting of the SodM Artistes Graveurs 
an Burin de Franer^ Mr. Louis JFagan, of the British Museum, 
was elected an honorary member of that body. 

The election by the Royal Academy of Mr. (Iregoiy and 
Mr. Macbeth would seem to mark a new departure in the policy 
of the Institution. It has hitherto been deemM almost essential 
to success that candidates should have diligently cultivated the 
good opinion of the Academy by constantly contributing to the 
annual exhibition. In regard to Mr. Gregory this has certainly ' 
not been the case. His works during recent years have found their 
w'ay to the Grosvenor Gallery, and the admirable portrait of Miss 
Galloway will be specially remembered as a prominent feature of 
the exhibition of two years ago. Mr. Macbeth has likewise 
preserved an absolute independence in the disposal of his pictures, 
and the double election is therefore a gratifying indication that the 
Academy is beginning to discharge its functions in a larger and 
more liberal spirit. 

ii* is to be hoped that nothing will occur to prevent the 
acquisition by the British Museum of the splendid Ashbumham 
manii.scri|)l$. Tlu2 country has been sufficiently humiliated by the 
loss of the famous collection belonging tp the Duke of Hamilton, 
.'ind it would he a source of just disappointment to all who strive 
for the cmichnirnt of nur national treasures if this second oppor- 
tunity were lost. 'J'he price, 160,000/,, is pronounced by exix;ris to 
lie by no means extnivagant, and it is insignifiewt in amount com 
pared to the sums which are readily expended in other departments 
'Hie wealth of the collection in every department is remarkable, 
but in regard to works of high artistic value it is altogether extra- 
ordinary. There are two illuminated manuscripts of the finest 
periods of Italian design, one of them containing exquisitely 
finished {lainlings by Perugino, Lorenzo di Credit and their con- 
temporaries. A delightful MS. with a iiuperb series of drawings 
of the Flemish school of Van Eyck majrbe mentioned as another 
of the features of special interest, and tb these may be added a 
considerable number of admirable Frencli illuminations. 

Mr. IlouGnTON’s pictures for the Royal Academy and the 
Grosvenor Gallery arc already far advanced. One of his subjects 
is taken from the scenery of the Riviera ; another represents a 
grouj) of Dutch peasants, in picturesque costume, waiting for a 
ferry-boat; in a third, where a single figure of 1irc-.size forms the 
principal feature of the composition, he has illustrated the New 
England suspicion [of witchcraft. Perhaps the most striking and 
original of the several works which the painter now has on the 
easel is that of a Druidess laden with the sacred mistletoe, with 
a background of snow-dad landscape. 

Mr. AnnF.Y, the gifted young American artist who is now widely 
known to the English public by his admirable drawings xnJhtrpes^s 
Magazine^ ha.^ wc regret to say, been seriously unwell. He is 
now c:onv.ilo.sccnt, and i.x actively engaged upon a scries of 
illustrations to Goldsmith's coniedy of Site Stocks to Conquer, 

'i*HE large mosaic portrait of the late President Garfield, which 
Commcndatorc Salviati, of Venice, has presented to the American 
people, h^ arrived in Londdn/and its exhibition at the .Salviati 
Gallery, 3iiA, Regent Street, has caused some little stir in artistic 
ciides. It is an admirable likeness, and is composed of no less 
than 8,000 minute pieces of enamd. The effect produced is fine. 
At a litde distance it is almost impossible to believe that it is not 
an oil-painting, over which- it has the advantage of never«fading 
durability. 
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‘IIK term “ soft/’ as applied to ptiltrry, n-lt rs Ixiili {o the 
composition and l<. llic detjrcc* ol luvil to wliicli it is exposed 
in the furnace, 'fhe composition, as already slated, is soil paste, 
consistinij of clay, sand, and lime, which may lu* scralchctil with a 
knife:. Fhis prepan:d clay, wlu^ther hard cn* s*ilt. is commonly 
termed “hody * in lliis country, the wonl paste iKMUj^ deriveil 
from the I'rench />tUc. Of ihe fmir siihdivisions of M»ft |j(nic;ry 
iiniilazed, luslrous, «»la/A:il, and enamellial the first three comprise 
the ancient jirodiictions i»f Kiiypt, (ireece, and Rome, as well 
as the more nv.-dern wares in common use amonij all nations, 
and as tlutse have bec!n dealt with •^^enerally in the. opt-niiiL^ 

article u|»on this suhjecl, we shall eoiifiiH! ourselves l«) the 

fourth suhilivlsion. 

I’hi; earliest manufacture of soft and enamt!lh*«.l poilery in 
h'.iirope is cle.arly traced to Italy, and ihe various descni)lions 
of it, thoiijLjh sometimes called Raljacllc or Umhnan wares, are 
more usually included under the name of MajoUctx, from the 
island of Majfm:a, wheaue lhc‘ first specimens of p.iinted 
lottery were introcluceil inio Italy. In the year 1114 the inhabitants of Pisa mulL-rtook a cnisaile 
a<rainst Nazaredeck, King of Majorca, whose repeated and savage acts of piracy had sp«;a«l terror along 
the coasts of France and Italy. In the following year this monarch was defeated an.l kill.-.l, his island 
was taken, and the Pisans returned to their native city triinnphant. ainl laden witli a <|nantily of Mooiish 
painted pottery among other spoils. 'Phis is proved by tiu; number of Moorish plates, or Inuini, which 
are iiicrusted in the walls of the oldcrst Pi.san churches. " In St. .Sislo and .St. Apollonica." .says .Mr. 

Dawson Turner in his fottrna/, “ they are on tin; west front, ami ;i row of them is .also to be; seen running 

along the sides under ‘the cornice. In St. Francisco are some near the. top of the campanile, whic h is 
very lofty. I afterwards observed others in the walls of two churches of about the .s;.me date at 
Pavia.” Very few of these now remain, but their .similarity to the wares which are known to have; b.;en 
manufactured by the Moors in Spain is sulliclent to d.-fme their Saracenic, origin. 'Pwo centuries, 
however, elapsed before any attempt appears to have l>een made to imitate them, the estaldishment of 
the potteries tit Pesaro, in the duchy of Urbino, d.ating from The wares manufacturml at Pesaro 

were of red clay, covered with a thin c:o.ating of white earth, on which were painted patterns ,n yellow, 
blue, and black. This was undoubtedly the origin of .Maj..lica. aft.;rwards brought to such perfect, on 
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anil c(;Ii;l)rity hy Luca dcdla Robbia, the inventor of the famous stanniferous white enamel, or opaque glazing, 
com|)()sed of quartzose sand with oxides of lead and tin, whence its name, derived from stannifere. 

l.uca della Robbia was born in 1399, and. like so many of the artists of his day, was trained in- a 
goldsmith's workshop. According to Vasari, this goldsmith was Lionardo di Ser Giovanni, who made 



VASi: WITH tlLiLli ORVAMUNTATinN 

In imilatitin of the JIavilaiid Pottery 


the splendid silver altar in the Diiomo at Pistoja. This is a doublful point, but there is no doubt that 
he commc:nc«,d the study of sculpture at a very early age, and that he lias left on record .several very 
bea-itiful works, of which his cehibrated group of choristers, a portion of a series of ten alto-reliefs for 
the balustrade of a singing-galkrry, is of itself sufficient to stamp him as a great artist. But we are not 
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conriTncd with his sculptiirc, hut with the enamel with which his name is more commonly associated. 
This {•naincl, as first used by him upon figures, was pure white, and that upon his liackgrounds and 
orn.imcMital accessories, blue and green. I.atcr on, he and his nephew Andrea grew more lavish in their 
list- of colour, carrying it into the flesh and draperies of their figures to such an extent as seriously to 
diminish the .irtistic c^xcellence of their [>ro(luctions. 



MAJULU’A TLAIFAU, MIPPLE OF TIIK FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
Urbiiio manufacture! 


The first Ixis-reliefs in Robbia Avare, manufactured about J440, are those of the Resurreclim and 
Ascension in the hmette.s of the doors leading to the Sacristy of the Cathedral at Florence. The 
manHfa''ture owed mnc:h of its perfection to the support accorded to it by the Dukes of the house of 

Urbino. Di'ke Guidobaldo established a manufactory at Pc.saro; his rtephew and successor, France.sco 

Maria delni Rovere, added another at Gubbio; and the next Duke, Guidobaldo II., gave a marfted 

imi)etus to the improvement in the style of painting the ware. The term “ Raffaelle ware" applied to 
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it proctieded from the erroneous notion that the jjrent master eiilier ]iainted some of the splemlid 
designs, or that they were painted und(;r his immediate super\’ision. — the truth of the matter being that 
the decoration was very frequently supplied by his scholars from his original drawings. After the death 
of Luca, which took place in i.}S2, his nephew .Andrea carried on tlu; manufactiir«‘, anti he in turn 
was ■ .succeeded by his four sons, untler whom it spetidily deterioratetl, and at length became extinct. 
Concerning the general characteristics of Robbia ware throughout the period of its production we cannot ilo 
btJttcr than quote the remarks of Mr. Charles C. Perkins in his Ilistoriciil Handbook of ftalian Sculpture. " In 
Robbia ware, it is usual to assign that which is simplest in colour and ftjeling tt» the ptTiotl when 
Luca and Andrea worked together, and that in which colour is unsparirigly used to the later perioil when 





Pecurativc compositum by Francois I'.hrmann. bxi'Ciilccl in 
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I iMiiJi|iositiiin by Kran^.-iis Ivliniinnii. Executed in 

pottery by Th. Diik 


Andrea and h!» four sens, r.ievanni. l.nca II.. Ambrogio, and (Wrelamo, ret.rcKntr .,1 die school. .Still, 

there are examples, such as tlto decorative terra-cotta tvork la the Capella Taxri at Santa Croce, where l.nca 

did not confine himself to blues and greens; and certain works, .such as the lovely ah.y-picce of the 

Coronation of the Virgin in the church of the Osservanra near .Siena, which would lactu to Is; 

recugnisable tut his work without the uid of documents or sign;,t.tre, now attributed to Andreg though to 

us the pure white figures, whose dra|«ies are pickeil out with a mt^ttatm uf gold the unhrokeu 

background against which they are relieved as ag.ains, an arrested bit of Indian sky, the grace , he 

I 1. i II • i.r /.rxmrvicpd Ins-relicfs of the Annunciation, the Birth of our Loid, and 

bending Madonna, and the simply- composed i).is rtiici^ . , , 

the Assumption of the Virgin in the ‘gradino,’ all bespeak the masters hand. 
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In the middle of the fifteenth and tht! commencement of the sixteenth centuries the principal 
scats of the manufacturct of Majolica wt^re Pesaro, Urbino, and Gubbio, the celebrity of the last- 
meniioiicil place being due to Maestro (iiorgio Andreoli, a native of Pavia. His early works were in 
the sijle tif the della Kobbia, but subsetjuently he either invented or appropriated a .system of 
decoration with lustre pigments, whose opalescent lints assume varied colours according as the light 
falls upon them. The origin of the “ruby lustre” is assigned to him, and a specimen of his work, the 
relievo of .St. Sebastian, is to be seen at .South Kensington. His death heralded the downfall of the Gubbio 
Majolic.i, and the .secret of his lustres was eventually lost. Nicola da Urbino, Francesco Xanto, and 
Ora/in Fontana contributed chiefly to the renown of the Urbino potteries, of whom Fontana has left 
behind him the most remarkable examples of this particular branch of art. 

Castcl Durante was also e.elebrateil for a bulf-coloured Majolica of great richness and purity ot 
gla/e, and among other places wln.-re the manufacture was carried on may be mentioned Faenza, whence 
it is supposed that the I’rench word fdkncc is derived. Some authorities, however, assert that the term 
comes from a town in Provence, near Cannes, called Fayence, where potteries are stated to have 
existed from a very early dat<\ After the cessation of the manufacture of Majolica -in the state ot 
Urbino, which occurred .about 1600, something resembling it, but in no way equalling it, was manufactured 
at Naples, and subscqucanly at Venice. Naples, however, in the year 1740, produced the beautiful 
ware known as Capo di Monte, remarkable for its shells, corals, and embossed figures beautifully 
mouldeil in alto-relief. Genuine examples of this production are both rare and valuable. We may here 
mention that the designation, Mezza- Majolica, which may occasionally be met with, refers to the coarse 
ware manufactured front i.j50 to 15CJ0, and characterised as a rule by arabesques and coats of heraldry' 
round the rint of the disk, with a bust in the centre. 

The process of manufacturing Majolica has been described by Passeri, who wrote in the middle of 
the last century. The paste or body, compo.sed of common clay or terra-cotta, after being fashioned on 
the tvhecl to the required form, is first <lried and then burnt in the furnace, in which state it is 
called “bi.scuit.” The substances composing the gl.azc or enamel are reduced to powder and mixed 
with water to the consisumey of cream, and the piece is dipped into this composition. The biscuit, 
being porous, absorbs the moisture, and on the gla/:ing, which is now a soft coating, the painting is 
executed with the enamed colours. It need .scarcely be pointed out that an assured touch and extreme 
nicety arc required in this operation. After having been painted, the piece is again fired, protected 
from the direct action of the flames by being inclo.scd in a clay case ; the glaze becomes a glossy 
enamel, the painting is incorporated with it, and assumes that peculiar brilliancy which is 
characteristic of the ware. 

Germany and h'rance both claim to h;iv(; imported the manufacture of Majolica from Italy, but in 
neither case did the fabric produced come iqj to the original. An artist of Nuremburg, Hirschvbgel 
by name, went to Urbino in 1503, and there learnt the art of enamelling pottery, but though on his 
return, fojir years latter, he established a manufactory, he did not persevere, nor had he any successr.»r 
when he relinquished the pursuit in favour of sculpture. 

Its introduction into F' ranee was due to Catherine dc’ Mc.lici, who seems to have induced her 
relative, l.emis G<inzaga, when he became Due de Nevers on his marriage with Henrietta of Cleve.s, to 
.send for artists from Italy and establish them at Nevers. So long as the Italian artists lived, the 
Majolica, or Iviyence as it was called, betrayed a certain similiarity to its Italian original, but at 
it btT.imc soft j)ottcry. of the ordinary type, and Nevers ware must, therefore, be considered under that 
head, and apart from Majolica projjerly .so called. 



1 he manufacture of soft enamelleil pottery was confined to France, Germany, and Holland, with 
which we shall (ImI in that order. I’lic towns in France principally connected with it were Nevers, 
Monstiers, Rouen, .iml, tnost celebrated of all, Saintes, the residence of Bernard Palissy ; in Germany, 
Nuremberg, Ratisbon, and Landshutt ; and in Holland, Delft, which has given its name to the 
whole manufacture. 

There is njthing of great import to he said about the Nevers, Moustiers, or Rouen wares, though 
each r.rid all were and are highly prized. The Nevers ware, which is common in quality, owes its value 
to the brilliancy of its dark blue enamel with white patterns u^jon it. Moustiers pottery is characterised 
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l>y a nanarkablc* tlcgrcc of refini’.mcnt, and its value is enhanced by the fact that examples of it are 
very rare. Rouen became celebrated at the close of the seventeenth century; and in 1713 Louis XIV. 
ha<l a service; of it maele expressly fejr his own use, of which a saltcellar is preserved in the 
collection at Sevres. .Some large (;xam|»les of this manufacture, such as fountains, vases, busts, 

;ire ,'ilso |ireserve(l. 

TIu; history of Ikmiard Palissy, his sturdy character, his indomitable energy and courage under all 
sorts of (litVicultic's, and his evcntu.'il .sticcess, an; too familiar to call for repetition at any length. Horn 
in 1510. of poor parents, in tin; dioc(;se of Agen, he was (;m|)loyed at first in painting upon glass, and 
settled .It .Saintes to pursue his calling. When there, he. chanced to see, in 1539, a beautiful cup of 
<;n.'imelli;d pottery, and being as.sured in his own mind that if he could disetiver the secret of the enamel. 
In; would not only make his own fortune, but (;h;v:ite the art of pottery, he devoted the whole of his time, 
his energies, and his savings to tht; att(;mpl. His savings soon went, hi; burnt his chairs and tables to feetl 
his furnace, and he became so d(;stiiute that he paid his .solitary workman out of his wardrobe. .Si.xteen 
years elapsed before success rewarded his unexampled persi;verance ; but when, in 1555, he did discover 
the secret of the en.imel, his anticipations of fame and wt;alth were fully realised. More, than that, his 
renown .saved his life, for as an ardent Protestant he must have fallen a victim to the ma.s.sacre of 
St, Ikirtholomew, had not the king claimed him as his special servant and given him .shelter in 
the 'ruileriis. 

P.ali.ssy ware is remarkalile chielly for the b(;auty of its ornamentation, and this is especially the ca.se 
in what the artist himself calletl his “rustic pieces,” or Jigitfincs. His figures and ornaments are 
alw.iys in coloured relief,-— yellow, blue, and grey prevailing, and thi; backs of his pieces arc never 
of iiniforni colour. a rule thf;y are shaded, or mottled, with blue, yellow, and brown. Most of his 
productions were meant for ornauu;nl. not for use. His natural objects, such as fi.sh, plants, reptiles 
.'uul shells, were all moulded from nature, and are wonderfully true, in form, but notwithstanding the 
great (juantity of this ware which must h.ivi; bfi;n made, it is staled, on the authority of Mr. Marryal, 
tliat but thirty varieties exist whie.h can be .separately <-h.aracti rised by their f()rm.s, subjects, and other 
ornaments. Imitations ol Palissy ware were made after his death, which can he (;a.sily di.stingnished 
on account of ilie inferiority displayed in tin; moulding of tlu; orn.imentation. Large coIl(;ctions of tin; 
w.irc exist in tlu; Louvre aiul other museums in Paris, and both the Mrilish and .South Kensington 
.Museums pos.sess i;.\ei;llcnt spi-eimens. Mr. Marryat, writing in 1S50, says that a large vase sold for 
5;'/. 15.V., ;uul a perloralf'd candlestick lor 20/.; but at the Pmirtale.s sale in 1S65 a .sijuare salt-cellar 
realised the enormous price of 202/., and otlu;r examples brought proportionately high prices. 
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jN the bioL^raphii ;il nol.in;s of niotlfrii I'rcnch arli.^ls whirl) havf aj)jM!ar<il 
fi’otn titno to linn; in iho |):is,>^cs of Akt and Li;rii;ks, it has foiiml 

possible to eombin(‘ admiration of the artist with som(^ apjtreeiatioii of the 
personal nature of the man. liven llor.iee X’eriuU, whose j^enius most nearly 
approaclurs that of the siibjectt of the prestmt notiee, and who had almost 
as little .solidity of character, j)osse.ssed a ij[enial ilisposilion and a sympathetic 
temperament which endear<;il him to his fi'iends, instii'ed him a popularity 
apart from his art, :inil wiui for him a measure of respttct beyond that 
inspired by his talent.s. It is not so with liavarni. lie was a libertine 
from the beijinninjf to the end of his career, ami, as a ttaltiral eonse<|ue.nce 
selfish throuifhmit. In his youth he s«.'en)eil incapable of sustained effort, 
«^ver drtMinin.'; ami never accomplishinj;, always eonceivin” some proj«*cl or 
other merely to cast it asule in favour of .something else oipially destitute 
t)f realisation; in turn rokh^ss and morose; with an infinite capacity for 
pleasin'; othtTS, but loo inconstant and lo«) voi«l of de(;p feeliii}; to inspire 
them with a lasting nrj;ard. In manhood this want of fixity of purpo.se ;;ave 
w'ay. so far as art was concernetl, to a fevf;rish industry, but in all othiu’ thin';s 
the boy was father to the man, and tiim; brouj^hl with it neitluT re-ison, priulence, 
nor the most ordinary measure of self-denial. It is almost with a sensi; of 
rebuff that we read of his 'jrief at the death of his parents, in the hopt; that 
at last thei’e may btr evidence of .some symptom of t;enuine feeling, but even 
that is perforce .sucoteded, however unwillingly, by a sort «)f contemptuous 
pity for the hy.sterical outpourings of the sitperficial nature which was muther inllticnced by their example 
while they were yet alive, nor by their memory when dead. W’e fe« l no surprise, therefore, when w<.‘ 
rtiad that in his old age he was a prey to morosenttss, and almost entirely given up to the attempted 
solution of abstruse mathematical probUuns, of which the one salient and consistent feature w;is that under no 
possible circumstances couhl they benefit or profit any created being, but him.self. However, the unsatis- 
factory character of the man cannot annul the genius of tin; artist, nor can it materially diminish thi; 
admiration which must of necessity be ar»)use«l by the marvellous fecuntlily of his imagination, an 
imagination so inexhaustible that, though he l<;ft btdiind him ito l(;ss th.in ten thou.sand <*xainj)les of his 
skill, he may be saiil never to have repeated him.self. Nor is this his only claim to recognition in the 
world of art, for to almost every one of his draw'ings lu; wedch.-d some fanciful (piip or willy senl. tic.t; 
.so apposite that we are at a loss to conjecture whurh was the earlier creation t»f his brain. In this imion 
of talent,— in the combinaton of the artist and the writer.- lu; stands alone, and wlw-n to these f.iculli. s 
we add that of the mathematician, we can only wonder that in his feverish and restless life then; shoul.l 
have been any time for that indulgence in dissipation which, as a matter of fact, absorbed so considerable 

a share of his attention. 
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Guillaume Sulpicc Chcvallier, or Chevalier, as he himself appears to have written it, was born on the 
i3lh of January. 1804. and was placed at a very early ajje, first of all with an architect, and subsequently 
with a mathematical instrument maker. There is nothing particularly worthy of record in connection 
t;ither witli his childish days or with his youth; in fact, his artistic life may be regarded as- h.aving 
commiaici;d only from the period when, at the instance of his publisher, he adopted a pseudonym and 
sirl«-ct»:d tin; name of Gavarni, by which he was ever afterwards known. This date can be safely 
assigned to the Latter half of the year 1829, because in June of that year he published two small drawings, 
n/anr/iisxcHscs anil f.c A fan hand dc Lunettes, the first edition of which bears the signature "Chevalier,” 
and till! second, a few months later, that of “ tiavarni." The name was suggested by the Pont dc Gavarnit; 
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in the Pyrenees, where much of his youth was spent. At this lime he w.is living with his parents at 
Montmartre, wh<-re he first commenced serious study after nature, and also first showed .any sign of that 
capacity for work for which he soon beiMine remarkable. Mis sketch-books at this time were by no 
means devoted to drawings of the surrounding scenery ; on the contmry, there are pages and pages 
filled with studies of hamls of .all sorts .and in ail positions, for Gavarni resembled Watteau in his careful 
drawing of the hand, and fully as many covere.d with sketches of modern wearing apparel. In 1830 he 
sprang into r .tice as a dessinateur des modes, but even at that early stage of his career hi; gave proof of 
his .apticity not only to endow his. lay figtires with life, but to st.amp upon them the impress of his own 
individuality. This year w.as an important epoch in his life for other reasons — he appears to have laid 
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up in his rotcrntivc mctnory such a stock of studies that towards the end of his life he was able to fall 
back upon them, and was no longer dependent upon n<atiirc for his ideas. Hut more import.'int still, the 
Afoefe w.'is started in r.S3o by M. l.unile de Girardin, who secured the services of Gavarni as draughtsman 
for that iK;riodical. The engagement was important in more senses than one. because it not only gave 
the artist a lucrative engagement, but it also brought him into prominent notice, and into contact with 
thf leailing artistic and literary celebrities of the day, Kugene Sue, Alphonse Karr, and Halzac to wit, 
the l.itier of whom intrusted to Gavarni the illustration of his Pcau de Chaj!;rin, and subsequently gave 
him many other commissions. The Revolution of July allowed the artist an opportunity of dabbling 
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in political caricature, an opportunity which he made use of freely in the Ballon perdu, and regretted 
ever afterwards. He. had no political bi.as, and this \v.as the solitary occasion on which he allowed 
himself, or his spirits, to lead him into turning political person.ages into ridicule. 

In his reputation was considerably enhanced by the publication of two series of drawings, 

the y'rai,sti<scu!(iits pour 183?, jind the Physionomics de la Population de Paris, which were equally 
Nucccssful in London and Paris. Itach scries consisted of six drawings, every one of which gave 
evidence of c;ircful study after nature. In fact, (javarni himself .said that the most beautiful pictures 
he saw were those he found in the country, in the streets, and among the crowd. " I always come back 
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from a landscape by Kuysdael, he says, “ to the mill of Montmartre, and from a {jortrait by V’amlyck 
to the face of my portier; absurd ideas perhaps, but natural to me.” At this time one of his ambitions 
appears to have been directed to eflFcciing some improvement in theatrical costume. “The people,” In^ 
says in another place, have reccivcil from the theatre a taste for costume. Some day, perh:i|.)s, the* 
theatre will receive it from me. Nor was his time occiipiiMl in dmwinjj alone ; he w;is an author and 
a poet as well, and several of his works both in prose and verse were jjiven to the world between 
1830 and 1833. Most of these were collected together and published in 1S69 under the title, Manii-rcs. 
He voir et fa^ons de penser, with a pndatory notice from the pen of M. Yriarle. rh. y do not possess 

any conspicuous literary merit, and arc very inferior to the brilliant jeux d'cspril which appear at the 
foot of his drawings. 



I'UKI K.\ir I'K CAV.VKNI, A YLAK liKI-nKl;: i>i Arn 

fly hi.'i son, I’icrrc C^nv.irni 


Towards the end of 1833 Gavarni beg.in to grow weary of illustrating other people's newspai)ers, 
and determined, much against the advice of many of his friends, to launch one on his own .iccount. This 
he eventually succeeded in doing, and on the 6th of I)eceinbt;r, 18331 appeared the first number of tin; 
/ottrnal ties Gens dit Monde, with a fantastic preface and a still inort; fantastic sketch Un Popillou Xoir, 
both by the arti.st. As G.avarni had surrounded himself with many of the most brilliant writers of the 
new venture promised well, llnfortunately, this promise w.is not fulfilled, .ind th^sptte all tin* 
efforts of the originator of the idea and his colleagues, the paper died a natural death in July, 1.S34, 
at its nineteenth number, and with it went some twenty thous.ind francs. Gavarni had borrowed the 
money; he could not repay it, and what with tho interest and the innumerable e.\penses attending such 
misfortunes, the debt thus contracted was the origin of the embarrassment and poverty which haunte«l 
him throughout the remainder of his life, and dogged his footsteps everywhere, l-rom his e.xperiences 
at this Juncture proceeded, no doubt, the subsequent spite dispKiyed in his drawings against bailiffs and 
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money-lenders, particularly in the two series called AI. Loyal and IJ Argent. Not that his difficulties 
caused him cxcc^ssive anxiety ; on the contrary, when he had docketed his bills and other liabilities, and 
had arranjicd lhr;m in alphabetical order — for he was always methodical, even in his liaisons — he slept, 
as tran(]uilly as if cure wen; unknown in the world. To this period also belong the series of sketches 
which ht; contributed to the illustrative of the evils attendant upon imprisonment for debt — 

a series in which the pathetic side of the question is more conspicuous than usual. 

Mi; was by this time a member of the Institute; and also bankrupt. In an invitation sent by him to 
one of his friends he signs himself, “ (xavarni, Meinbre de L'lnstitut historique, brigadier de garde a 
cheval (2' escadron, 13' legion), ex-din;cteur du Journal des Gens uu Monde, artiste peintre, lithographe, 

amoureiix, levasseur, en etat de faillite oiiverte (il a re^u une medaillc h 1 * Exposition du Louvre).” Much 

of his time was spent in society, and still more in the theatres, the result of his familiarity with the 
green-room being his well-known Mnsi'c des Costumes, u scries of two hundred small drawings of modern 
theatrical costumes. This was followed, in 1837, by the Fourberies des Femmes en Afatiere de Sentiment, 
which showeil that he had not neglected his many opportunities of studying the female character. This 

series appeareil in the C/ianvari ; it was in turn succeeded by another called La JioUe attx iMtres ; 

and thesi; mark the perioc] when thi; artist first began systematically to attach to his drawings some 
witty sentence or conversation explanatory of them or explained by them, whichever may have been the 
triii; order of their .sequence. 

It would serve no useful purpose to follow closely in the footsteps of Gavarni throughout his daily 
life, monotonous ttven in its variety, except to note that, to the great surpri.se of his friends, he married, 
in Deciaiiber, 1844, Madi;moiselle ji.'anne de llonabry. We pass on, therefore, to the end of the year 
1S47, when he left I'Vance for England, preceded by a great reputation both as an artist and a man of 
fashion. His drawings made, at this time were published, some in London by the Illustrated Lomion News, 
and .some in Paris in the Illustration Fran^aise. They dealt with all sorts of .scenes, high and low ; but 
his principal work was, [M.;rhaps, his sketch of the prize-fight between Uendigo and Tom Paddock, which 
appeared in the l'’r<;nch newspaper already mentioned. By degrees, however, he grew moro.se, and would 
only look upon the dark, the very dark side of London life ; and even though he recovered him.sclf 
somewhat during a short visit to Scotland in 1847, he speedily relapsed into gloomy captiousness, and 
a tendency to ridinqiiish his art in favour of mathematics. He was by no means a success in England, 
and lu; hiinsedf put the finishing ;>troke to his unpopularity by his extraordinary conduct on the occasion 
of his receiving the roy.il command to paint a portrait of the Ouecn. The day was fixed, his water-colours 
were .sent to the Palace, everything, in short, was reaily, when just as he was about to set out to keep 
his appointment, he took it into his head that he would not go. He says himself that it was a caprice 
for which he could not account, but which he never ceased to regret. However that may be, the result 
was that he became an object of positive dislike, so much .so that when, on his return to I*' ranee, he was 
decorated with the Legion of Honour, the limes devot(;d a leading ,*rticle to a protest against the 
nomination. In a .somewhat similar fa.shion lie olfended 'fhackcray and Dickens; the only friend who 
really stood by him throughout being Mr. Ward, who subsequently introduced him to Professor 
Wheatstone, and took him to the Ish; of Wight in order that he might enjoy and be benefited by such 
scientific intercourse. Wheatstone soon grew weary of (iavarni’s pseudo-philosophical hallucinations, as 
Mr. Ward called them, and the sojourn in the Isle of Wight was by no means a success. 

On his return to Prance he once more devoted himself to his art ; he painted fans for M. Duvcilcrdy, 

and drew the illustrations for the first non -political paper ever published in P'rance. This journal, called 
Jean's, was lirought out by the Comte du Villedcuil, and only lived for a year. 

Of the remaining years of his life — he died in Novemb(;r, 1866 — there is but little to be said. It is 

obvioii.sly impossible, in the cast; of works such as those of Gavarni, to enter into any detail, nor would 

such detail be. intelligible. His bketch(;s an; representations of manners, customs, and people current in 
his day, and mu-t be studied in order to be understood. He himself stands out pre-eminent in his own 
p.irticular branch ot art ; he certainly created a style, and in it he has assuredly had no successor worthy . 
of comparison with him. 



NOTES- ON THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 



THE INFANT JEsU' ST. lOHN* i;\I'ir-.T 

Florentine terra-cotta of the Scliool of Dunalcllo, lificcnlli rciitury. IVnwii 
liy John WalkiiiK (South Knisins^ton Mu.-.ciiiii) 


B y no means tlu; least interestinjT of the 
numerous sections int«» which the South 
Kensington Museum is of necessity tlivided, is 
the one devoteil to musical instrumeuts. 'Die 
subject is of itself attractive, and tin; readiness 
with which the instruments of nil countries lend 
themselves to lM*a«ityand variety of form naturally 
enhances this inherent attraction. 'I'he absence 
of a descriptive catalogue of the exhibits In this 
division is a dr:i\vback which will 1m; remedied 
in time, but meanwhih^ it is unfortunate that 
the offici.'d handbook should, on the hn ux a non 
huendo principle, be; chiefly emb(;llislu-d with 
repn;senl,ilions of objects which .ire not in 
the .Museum. Our rem.irks, however, are in 
no way intended to be exhaustive eilhc-r in n-ganl 
to the Museum itself or the tre.isiires contained 
in it : their juirpos*;, on the contrary, is rather 
to stimulate interest and to point out how 
infinitely useful .South K«-nsington is to those 
who are anxious to acquire inforin.ition on 
subji'cts connected with art. 


As one of the I'inn Arls. ni.isic niny, from its .■stmnv nn.l luiivorsnl i,o|.„larily, lay Aiini lo 
especial appr<s:ial!on, ami as it iias over Is.to. throiiRhmil all aRcs ami in all countries, a favourite 
mode of expression, relleclino in no sliolit ili-Rree the preii.iininant ti n.lencics of ilalioniil ciiaractcr. the 
means, other than vmal. hy which it is convoyed to the car cannot fail to lansiss a RCcat imiasiire ol 
information as well as of interest. 1 ho enliro history of the ait may Iw stoilii d at South konsoiRtoo. 
from the primitive Indian lom-lom to .almost the latest sisicimcn ol a RramI piano Ihe incnlion o tie 

tom-tom leads naturally to the consideration of Indian musical instriiincnts Rcnerally. and their 

antiquity. One very reinarkahic circumstance in connection with them is that, .as the ancient |.aintinRs 
and sculptures at Ajanta show, tliey have remained onchanRid for folly two thousand years. I he liaii.. 
caUed chaos, is both in its trianRular shape and its sire identical with the Assyrian harp .as represeiilid on 
the Nineveh sculptures. This may be preved by reference to a kis-relief in the llritish Museum represeiiont; 
the return of a king from the chase, in which the monarch is depicted as surrounded with miisieians 
celebrating his victories over the wiid heists of the desert. The vina. the principai national instriinieiit 
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of Hindusi.'in, is of trqual antiquity, and in the IJrahmin mythology the invention of it is attributed to 
the god Nan-da. In form it somewhat resembles a bassoon, but it is a stringed instrument having seven 
strings, with movable frets, and two hollow gourds affixed to it in order to increa.se its sonorousness. The 
Hindus also claim to have invented the violin bow, and they as.scrt that its origin dates as far back as 
live thousand years ago in the days of King Ravanon of Ceylon, from whom it takes its name, ravamstron. 
A number of Hindu instruments are incluiled in the South Kensington Collection. The Persians and 
Arabs had a rude violin called the rehab, an example of which may also be seen in the Museum, as 
well as speciimms of the old Chinese; stringed instruments of the dulcimer type, called kin and die. 



IHANK CIIASSEKESSK 

l.imn'rc.^ ciiamcly si.\tccnth ciriiUiry. Drawn by John Watkins (Soutli Kensington Museum) 


Coming to tin; middle; ages, there is at South Kensington a cast of a sculpture, representing an 
orchestra of twenty-four perfornn;rs, Uiken from the Portico dc la Gloria of the Church of San lago de 
Comi)oste.lIa, at Santiago in .Spain. liach of the twenty-four figures has an instrument of music, very 
carefully di;pi(;t(’tl, and forming what wc may assume to be almost. a complete collection of tho.se in use 
in .Spain in th« twelfth la-nttiry, the portal having been executed in 1188. ‘ Of still later date are the 
cithers, virji^n.nls. spinets, clavichords, harpsichords, and other instruments which were in use at the 
commenccmeni of the present century. Especially noticeable is a virginal of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
In appear.iijcc they arc ceri.iinly superior to those of our own day, and in the matter of tone there are 
many which can well stand the test of comparison w'ith their successors. As an example of a truly 
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ScHJi>Iiirccl ill lii|;h nlicfl.v Aii.irca IiTnciu «la Firsok*. akuut 1490. Fiuni lltc f:iiiiri:li of S:ni (.liac^mio, licv^I 
Drawn by John Watkiiijj (Souili Krii-.injiti>n Museum) 
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COVKR IN I.IMOOKS ENAMKI., END OK THK SIXTEEN I'tl CENTURY 
Drawn by John Watkins (South Kensington Museum) 

probably alwiil 1050. It certainly was in vojfue a century later, because there exists in the museum 
of I,e Mans a plarpic with the portrait of Geoffry I’lantajjenet, who died in 1151, which must 
undoubtedly be attributed to Limojfes. Also, .among the gifts of a Bishop of Rochester in 1200, mention 
is made of cofres dc and there are other proofs equally irrefutable. I*he process of preparing 

and applying the (.rnamels is tlescribed by Benvenuto Cellini, who says, according to the account 
given in the South Kensington Handbook, th.at the colours were first to be pulverised and carefully 
washed, a^d then dried by pressure. The enamel w.as then to be laid on the surface of the relief 
very thinly, so that the colours should not run one into another. The piece was then fired 
careful I)’, and after being withdrawn, another layer of enamel was applied and the process 
’ .See Art asu F.ettkrs, VoL II. p. 169. * Ibid. Vol. I. pt 161. » Jbid. p. 136. 
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repeated. iMnally, when cool the enamel w.-is reduced in thickness until sufficiently irans|iareni. 
and then polished. 

Painted enamels, which also originated at Limoges, attaineil a remarkably liigh degree of txeelkmce 
at the commencement of the sixteentli century, Penicaud and Courtois being tlie most renowned 



roKTRAir (IF ciiari.ln i>k i auimnai. uf lorkainl 

LiinogCj. allributeil to I/onanl I.iinusin, latter half of sixteenth caituiy. I'raun by Ji.liii AVaikins (Souili Kcnsiin;t..ii Mu urn) 


among the artists of that period. Some yt:ars later even they were surpassed by Leonard, surnain.-.i 
Limousin, and Pierre Kaymond. Our illustrations represent three examples of sixteenth ctmtury manufactun;. 
to be seen at South Kensington. In the mid<lle of the seventeenth century the Limoges enanuds 
showed signs of deterioration, and eventually’ they disappe.arctl. 
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TliP from the Pi:izz«tt:i into your jj^ondola," writes M. Yriartc in his 
well-known work on Venice, “on some warm and transparent summer's 
nijjlit at j^leven o'clock, when the sky is sprinkled with stars, and tell 
your <jondolier to row you slowly down the canal of the Giud<^cca. 
The jfondola enters tht^ spangled track of light — you have left the 
Jhi^am on your right. A star puts a luminous tip on to the golden 
ball that bears the figure of P'ortune on its summit, and the lighthouse 
— at the foot of the portico whose marble steps bathe themselves in 
the water ■ illumines the white facade, so that it is reflected in the 
thousand gently moving ripples of the lagunc. The quarter called 
the Giudecca lies to r)ur left, — rus.sct-brown in the day-time, black and 


.sombre at night ; sometimes a solitary signal-light pierces the blackness here and there, like golden 
stars that appcsir ami fiule on a vacillating surface. I. a Giudecca is a long, low piece of land that 
serfuns to be long(;r than it is by becoming tran.sparc;nt — almost bluishly transparent — at the horizon. 
The black hulls, the masts and fine riggings of ships lying at anchor, are outlined with strong, precise 


strokes, upon the clear sky ; the parish church of the Rcdcntorc rears its massive dome above the houses. 
To the right the .shining quays of the Zaitcn\ white beneath the rays of the moon, measure the length 
of their polished pavements with the even rows of noble palaces standing up behind them, the little 
deserted moles jutting out, and, here and there, a bridge opening back into the canals. 


“just .as the (oudecca is d.ark, so llie are luminous .as in full daylight; but luminous with that 
veiled brightness that the. m(M)n casts over everything that she steeps in her glory. The silence is 
profound and tlnr calm is immense ; the ilistant echoes, the grave voice of the hour that strikes from the 
clock at St. .Mark’s; tin? song of a lom?ly boatman guarding his fchuca, heavy with its cargo of 
Dalmatian wood ; ilu: voice «if a bt?nighted gondolutr sitting Lazily, with swinging legs, in that nocturnal 
reveri(? which is like the ‘kief of the Hast; — who shall render this wonderful impression of deep 
solemnity and sweet peace, the incomparable charm, the rest from all feverish longings which makes 
us never tire of our love for Venice ? " 


Mr. I.aposiolet has not cho.sen to present tin? charm of I.a Giudecca in the romantic mystery of its 
evening g;irb. lb? h.as painted the sc(?ne in the common light of day or what would be common 
daylight eLsewhere, for at Venice there is no hour of the twenty-four, and no passing phase of weather, 
that does not contain ?,ome fresh surprise of beauty. Very skilfully, and yet without exaggeration, have 
the paini(?r and the. engraver realised the t?ffect of a southern sun beating down from a cloudless sky, 
and leaving the brightly illumined objects of earth and sea fairer in tone than the expanse of heaven 
its(?lf. Tlil.> Is a lorm of truth that is more easily rend(?red in colour than by the limited resources of 
(?ngraviMg, but even in the language of black and white its veracity appeals to all who are familiar with 
Venice and its m.igical sunlight. 
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LA FORTUNINA 

HV MKS. COMYNS CARK, AUTHOR OF ‘NORTH ITALIAN FOI.K/ ‘A STORY OF AUTUMN/ ETC., ETC. 


CIIAU'JKK X.WII. 

mi.K the serri't of Forliinlna’s unknown parentage, 
winc h for live; long ycrarshe had so zealously guarded 
from the pryitig of country gossip, was being roughly 
made the common property of any neighbour who 
miL;hi c haiici; to be l)y, Pietro was prowling gloomily around 
the sc ene of all this busy movement, not venturing to .show 
him.self op .Mly anywheie, and, for the first time? in his existence, 
a prey to thoughts of revenge so dark and terrible that the in- 
noc-eut ligiiri! of the « hild, who w.is his life’s only sunshine, 
could find no j»lac c in his heart. In two short hours his honest, 
kindly fai’e had become grey with grief and morosely dark as 
with years of cate; the crows feet appeared ckarly now about 
his hrow, his lips were pale, and his hands trembled nervously. 
I'or the blow of discovery had fallen upon him since last night, 
and it h.id fallen with all the heavier and more biller weight that, 
hy force of sjiiMiii.il wrestling Ijcside little I'orliinina’.s bed, he had 
owreoine his suspic ions, and had dt;ti*rmined to do himself 
viohuict! Iiy piocirding with the arrangements for his marriage 
with 'retesina. Hut, alas, ho kni;w now that his doubts and fears 
had been all loo well fininded ! T’he bitter truth had suddenly 
been made c h ar to him, and this w’as how' it fell. 

'Fhe grey dawn, stealing sadly ai ross the clear sky iind cmT the 
clellcate siiniinits of the Serivia Mountains, found Pietro still 
heside the bed cjf the dreaming child, where he had fallen asleep 
at last, weary with many lhc.iughls and perplexities. In spite of 
his laligiie it had awakened him with its c ciM, pitiless light, just 
.o it had ;dways awakened him these thiiiy years p;ist and nioie, 
and he: lose and shook olf Iiis drowsiness, ami went out to the stable 
to |)ii'paie the new c’.ilf and the Iittl«‘ heifer for the d.iy's show. 
I'or thi-; w;is the* day ol the lair a d.ay lung looked forward to 
by many cattle owners in the vill.ige, to say nolliing of iiiatiy such 
little ones as the small maiden who l.iy sleeping up stairs. 
Fortiinina was to go witli her future stepmother a little later in 
the da\. In c iiise such houis as Piet lo was obliged to keep that 
he might sc cure a good place for the: ealtle in the market, were 
too severe lor the little pelted damsel. Teivsina w'.is lo come 
and dn-ss her, and fetc h hc-r away in a c ouple of hours* time. It 
had already been arranged some while ago, and Fortunina's 
conscuit had be'en won at last on the understanding that she 
would meet her dad w'ithout fail as socm as site reaclu?d the 
.scene ol thc^ fair. 

I'hc beasts xvell h d aiid foddered, a festa suit of clcjthcs ex- 
c:liaugcd for the woik-.a-il.iy one.s in which he had passed the night, 
and Pietro set out in the cool air of the dewy morning, driving 
his c'attle before him down the silent lanes. In some of the 
homesteads al 'iig the way life was already stirring; country folk 
eai.iu^t aftord to lie .i-bed, and many had business to-day at the 
fair that chased sleep from their pillows even earlier than usual. 


The ro.ids, however, wxtc solitary still, and lay cold and grey in 
the half-light. Pietro was the first wayfarer abroad. Used as he 
was to climb the shady side.s of the mountains every week before 
the dawn had .so much as shot the first of its purple tints across 
the rayless blackness of night, Pietro thought nothing of getting up 
before the cock crew', and would have watched the creeping lights 
slowly awakening trees and flowers into colour with the greatest 
delight had it not been for tlic darkness in his heart which 
was far deeper night to him than any that lack of sun or moon 
could make!. 

He wMlked morosely along, his buck bent, his hrows knit, his 
hands in his pockets, and it was only c]iiile mechanically that he 
now and then iiUered the strange sounds which the peasant uses 
lo encourage liis beasts on their way. Was it the want of sleep 
during tlic past night that weighed his eyelids down and brought 
strange dreams to his brain, or was his mind reeling beneath the 
strain of iinaccuslomcd perplexities that had fallen upon ii? He 
eriiiUI not tell, but ccrt.ain it was that, as in a dream, Forliinina’s 
eager little face went before him on his road w'itli that .same 
(lieadfiil, unacc'ountable likene.ss flashing in front of it and 
through it just as it had done last night. Yes - and even while 
he ga/eil, trying lo fiuhom the mystery, the vague likeness would 
fiule, anti the little face resume its own living every-day form 
that be knew .so well only, alas, nui in its gentlest aspect. The 
dark eyes seemed to be kindling with fiery scorn, and the rosy 
li])s to be pouting, as lie hatl seen them pout too often of late, 
when they hafl declared wilfully that Forlunina would have no 
lU'w mother but ViUoria Vile lo leach her what was right and 
good ! Ay, and now in this eerie, waking dream, tire baby lips 
opcMic:d as usual, and he fancied he heard the child tell him 
passionately, in her own inipetiioiis manner, that Tcrcsina della 
J''ontati:i <-ould not teach her what a good woman should be half so 
well .as Viltoria Vite couhl do, even though she appeared lo have 
deceived him. Nay, nor half so well as her own poor tni.sguidecl 
and rejected mother could have done, if she could only have found 
her de.serted child again, as she was, may be, searching the world* to 
find her now. And though he shook himself, and tried to chase 
tlie drowsiness from his bruin, still he seemed to hear the little 
voice insisting against his choice, still that glamour was before his 
eye.s, terrifying him with the fear that much tliinking had made 
him mad. 

Presently other sounds mingled them.selves together in his 
head. He thought he was listening once more to the sound of the 
whispered lover’s talk that he had overheard that S. Giovanni 
night in the bed of the torrent by the church. He thought 
he heard that thin, light laugh float again to jiia car ; and then 
that other .sound as of a ki.ss, in which he had assured himself he 
had been mistaken. Wliy should such a thing recur now to his 
memoiy ? What had it to do with him ? He .stopped and looked 
about him to dispel all these illusions. 
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He had reached the very .same spot where he had been standing 
that evening when he had overheard those unknown lovers two 
months ago. It was strange. Yes, there was the torrent- dwindled 
•down to a mere rill in the summer droughts— ripplihg idly on its 
way ; there were the overhanging rocks with their fringe of rhcstnui’ 
trees above ; there was the white Campanile towering up overhead ; 
there was the winding path that led to the Prevosto’s garden on 
the hillside, and to the vine-lrelissed terrace of the prcsbytciy, 
with its gourds and walnuts ripening on the ledge of its low wall, 
and here was the little insecure wooden bridge upon which he was 
standing, and whence he could see it all. lie took off his hat 
and let his thick black locks stir in the cool breeze of daybreiik. 
For he must have been sleeping, and he had a clay’s w'ork before.* 
him, which would need all his wits : he could not atTord to be 
drowsy. 

But the voices still continued in his ears, lie ran his fingers 
angrily through his hair. Could it bo lh.it he was going mad in 
reality? What w.is the m.itter with him ? Surely it could never 
be a case for the parish doctor? He ill, Pietro Paggi, who li.id 
never known what it was to ail for a day? The sound lose and 
fell quietly. The spe.ikers seemed close at li.iml. 1’he cattle had 
moved on. He ought to follow, lest they should come to mischief. 
But he could not— he was fascinated. 

“.Swear to marry me, and I give him up at oruo,” lie heard a 
woman say, caressingly, in even and measured tones. “ I cannot 
say more. Thou knowest well 'tis not for love 1 iakir him ! But 
a poor girl cannot afford to give up a profitable marriage only for 
her inclinations. Swear tome that thou wilt marry me, and I will 
put Pietro Paggi off, and when we are weil I will tell him the 
reason. Or, if thou preferrest, I will go batk to iJiunos Ayns 
with thee as soon as we are man and wife, and leave him to fiml 
out the re.ason for himself— why I left him. I c;are nought for him 
or for wh.tt he thinks. I only care to be well with the world, and 
for that he might have been of use to me. That is .ill I w.uUisl 

him for. But if thou will do as well liy me " and the 

sentcm'C was finished once more by that unmistakable sound as 
of lips meeting. 

Pietro’s heart stood still. There had been no doubt in liis 
mind after the first few .seconds ; the tones were those light low 
ones that belonged to his betrothed ! He drew nearer, it w.as a 
man who replied, in brutal .accents thickened liy wine. And lo. 
the voice— there was no mistaking it either helougod to the 
“Americano,” to Carlo Strappa, the friend of his b( yhood ! 

“Ay, and I also cannot afford to follow my iiulinations,” it 
laughed, “ft is one thing lo amuse oneself with ;i girl on .i 
summer's night, and another lo be pledged to her for ever. '1‘hou 
art a contadina^ and I now a signore,'' 

“ A pretty sif^nore ! “ laughed 'J'ercsina. 

“ Well, well, as good as many." 

“Then, all 1 can say is, this must bo the last lime we mei^l, at 
least for the present 1” declared she. Hut there w;is a lack of 
determined emphasis in the words. 

The “ Americano “ laughed aloud. Pietro leant over the slender 
railing of the little bridge and strained his eyes in the dim light 
to see how he laughed. A ivalnul-tree hard by hid him from 
those below, and he peered down into the lorrent bcii and up 
under the shadow of the granite <*liffs and of ihc overhanging 
trees, till he clearly made out two fii^ires, and was soon able lo 
distinguish that the arm of the man was pas.scd around the slender 
waist of his companion, and that he had drawn her head down 
upon his bosom. Then Pietro clenched his list and gnashed hi.s 
teeth with fury ; but he kept as still as a ghost that nothing might 
escape him. Carlo Strappa laughed loud and long. 

“ A likely story,” sneered he at last “ What 1 woiildsl make 
me believe that thou wilt keep thyself for that milksop? No 
no, Ttnsina mia^ I know thee better. Thou mayst wed him 
for prudence, but thou canst not keep thy.self for him. Ihou 


canst not do it, my lass ! A ki.ss here and a jewel nr two 
there, and thou wouldst be mine, .spite of anytliing. Wed 
him and welcome, lam not afraid. Of what should 1 ho 
afraid? Of that poor devil? Nay, thou canst twist him round 
thy little finger with tliy gentle Madonna’s face. Heside.s, he 
only wants thee lo help him with the lira! — thou art not the fir.sl 
with him, since the cliild is his bastard. No, nor the last either 
if lit; could piirch.ase the smiles ol' that tall bku'k woiu h, with his 
saintly smirk. So, why shouhlsl thou have any scruples? Hut 1 
mock thee ! St ni pies ! 'I'liou art far loo wise to have any. 
Not a hair of that saintly little head wouldst ihou turn for sins 
more grievous than this ! Nay, 1 know thee well, my ]>relty 
.Madonna. Thy gentle eyes will droop none the le.ss Immbly to 
good Mother (Church because of a little fun by llie w.ay. I 
respect thee for it. Tlmu art one after iiiy own heart ; though 1, 
lo be sure, would never tiouble myself' so iniu h to stand well 
with the gabbling old priests. Hut there, every one has his own 
pet weakness, and that is thine. 1 owe thee no grudge for it. so 
lung as thou art true to me. Ami that thou art forced to be. 
For if thou hadst a mind to turn saint in re.ality or lo play im* 
fal.se in any iv.i), there ;ire things I could whisper would make 
the couiilry side too hot. for thee, wed or single, de.ir heart I ' 

“ Xay, nay, ’ cried the girl hastily, all her boasting seaflered 
like smoke before tlic whirlwind of Ihls evil passion, and tiirneil 
into fear Im'Iou: these vile threats, *• I will not play tine false. 
I'.ven when 1 thought it was thou who hadst played mr false, 1 
woiihl liave Ibigiven thee. Hut since tlmu didst swear is was not 
thou who stoodst making love to another in the garden ol the 
.\r<|uasola at (icrioa, 1 believed thee, upon myt.iilh! iMl I s.iy 
is, ’Iwete well lo be prudent jii’-l till this inani.ige is i niiiplele. 
For, indeed, it is bellei it should be ina»le, (\nic /v/e,” faltered 
'I'eresina with somelhing of a sigh. A sig’n, I’ii tro tohl himself, 
over the failure of her black scheme to call li the higher prize and 
be a lady. “ So we shall bolli be imire liee and nioro secuic. 
.\nd if any scandal should ever 1 reep out, it will harm nobody 
much, if I am a wedded woman and have my liiuise safe. If it 
were another ihaii Pietro Pag,gi 1 <io not say. Hut he is too soft 

• o have ideas of levenge .*ind, to ;i clever wife who makes his brat 

hapjiy, he could soon be made to loigive anything. 'I'lial is wli\ 

I prefer to make this good, honest iiiarriage while J can ! ” 

“'I’liou dust well," asseiiteil (.'aiio Slrapjia, with .1 ]ki 1 of 
ineiriment. “ Puor ilex il, he is well fooled. P.ut he is of those 
j>oor-s pi riled .saints who ileserve no bellii ! '* 

“ Kh ! in this world one must do as one can," smiled 

'J’eresifia. 

The bough of a slender asli above the briiigi* on which Pietro 
was leaning, snapped with the he.ivy weight which in his anguish 
he had put u[)on it. He st.-uted bat-k upon the road with a slight 
exclamation, and the lovers tlew asunder. They looked up to the 
bridge, they looked .along the river bed and to the i liff's above. 
Hut no one w.is to be seen, and 'J'eri^sina tiiriiLM] her first fiiglitcncd 
exclamation into a laugh as she bade her lover good bye. I'hrough 
the ]iarlcd boughs of the little in e J'ietro bent forward once 
more to watch her take a farewell kiss. He uttered no .sound; 
the more proof the better now, he .said to himself, for so he 
could fuel that he was justified in that which he purposed (o do. 

Ay, for in that first horrible moment of c.onvii.tion his resolve 
had lieen t.iken ! Hiding behind the little oratory of ba]Uisni, 
Ik: watched 'I'eresina flit lightly up the path and climb the 
opposite hill and (lisa|)|)ear behind the iiir/c hushes. Then he 
turned back ujion llie road to follow the straying < attic. No 
one meeting him would have guessed aught .iiniss. He walked 
along (|uietly enough. But he knew what he had tu do, and 
he knew that he should do it ! The dream had vanished : 
Fortiininu’s proud little face no longer was needed to go before 
and show him the way to honour, lie knew now wherein alone 
lay honour for him, and the way he could find out for himself. 
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'rill: c.'ifilo liatl stravccl on a lonj' way. 'I’hc lilllc prize lieifor 
w.'is lo\vin«j, disconsolate, in the thick of a bramble hedfte when 
her inasltT <i>ine up. She liaii not been used lo be so nej»lceled. 
Merhanirally, Pietro released her from h«T troubles, his mind 
returnin^S as by rote, to its usual train of thoiii^ht, he bcji'an to 
think that they should miss their ehanee of a good position at the 
lair. For a golden light was .already adorning the crown of Monte 
Maggio opposite, to herald the eoming of the sun: the day had 
begun, h’.ir beh>w tlie road, the grey river flowed peaceably past 
the eh.n]ii'l among the oak trees that belonged to Savignone parish, 
and uiuler the stone bridge rif Ponte. 

Pietro remembered the day when he had taken Tercsina to the 
town to buy ber gohl. 'I'hey had stoj»ped just ojiposite this ehapel 
on their walk. He had not be* n happy even then, but he had 
been content— content to leave his dream of impossible bliss 
behind and to be .satisfied, for tin; child's s.ike, witli respectability. 
Where was his resjief tahiliiy now? He would have revenge. He 
h.ul been <le<viveil in Vittoria, but she at least had promised him 
nothing, 'l lu re, it was his iileal that he had worshipped, and that 
had proveil false to him ; tiiat a man must expect. Hut here 
it was in his honour that he had been wounded and be bad a rislit 
to re\ onge. 

Vet it w.is his own fault. If he had not heeii blinded wdlh that 
other nii-sguiiliug phantom, he would have scented evil lo his 
ri;:Iiis on llial very d.iy which he now called to him. The villain 
hat I luvn ri-ht ulu n he had said to Tercsina, ih.il such a Tnilkso[> 
ileMirveil no betl».T fate. Hut no matter; he would be a milkst^p 
no longer. He it his own fault or no, he h.id a right to revenge 
and he would have it. 

The fair was lilling last ]»y the time I*iclro reache*! it. The best 
]»laees in the cattle booth were already approi>riatcd, an<l ^tiangc 
to relate, in spite of his engrossing grie\ance Pietro was annoyed. 
Happily, however, the lilllc heifer was pretty eimtigh to stand 
\i\Hm her own merits, 'rhougli unlucky in all conscienro, in 
affairs of the heart, 1 )anio Fortune had not entirely deserttal him yet. 
His pri/i* rail was sold at the very beginninj; of the market, and lie 
had an offer for the heiler as well. 

Peili.'ips it was a miNloriiine for him. I'ntil his business was 
done he hail too luiuh of the horn ti.ider and of the thrifty 
peasant about him, not to gixe all his mind to his work. Hut his 
bargain made and the money safe in his jax.ki t, he had the more 
anil»le leisure to imlulge his bitter feelings of haired and revenge. 

1 1 was still early. Teresina had not yet artived. He left the 
cattle market ami took his staml in a little tavern by the sale of 
the road along which she must pass. 

He had no sjieeilic intention in this, but he wanted to sec the 
fal:^e tai e go by. I le wanteil to gloat upon the wickedness that lay 
henealh th.it gentle lovi:lincss. He ordered a bottle of wine. He 
h.ul ne\er drunk wine in the imiriiing before. Hut bis head was light 
and I eresina ilel.iyed. .\y, she h.id had to reach her home siru e 
he had •^ceii her l:)--t, arul then she had h.ul to ailorii herself for the 
cv* s ol the g.illanl lor whom she was deteiving an honest man. 
.\nd that look time 1 Hy .ill the furies ay. that took time. 

Hut she came .it last : lifting her line testa dress carefully in her 
hand f)ul of ihe diisl nl the ro.ul,her trim little feel tripping in and 
out from heiieatli her Kl.irched, while? petticoat, her while muslin 
veil llghllv shrouding her dainty figure ard small ncal head, and 
leaving those refined ;inil di luate leatiires ojieii to the gaze of 
man. Ay, wF.:U retmed lealuies they were. What chaste and 
droerping eyelids, '' h.it gently i om|)ressed and passionless lip.s, 
what an c\i»rcssion ol ^iuiei pic?ty. Pi,;iro noted it all as .she 
passed i.. ojisciously by. This was the girl for w'hom he was 
going to have clone violence to his feelings I This was the pure, 
|)ioii., mode.-*! woman, who was to have purged from Fortunin.i’s 
nature l.'ie possible seeds of evil sown in a shameful birth. He 


had meant well. He told himself that he had meant well. Only 
he had been a fool, and what more galling than to be forced 
to recognise that one has been a fool ? His fury raged within 
him. He would have liked to spring out upon her then and there,* 
and tear from her wicked side the innocent child for whose sake 
he had been cozened. But he would bide his time. And he only 
fea.sted his eyes silently on the sullen little baby face us it went by, 
th.at the sight of its infantine displeasure might .add fuel, if that 
were possible, lo the fire of his revenge. 

For Fortimina though she wore the new bordato frock and was 
going to Husalla fair carried no tokens of hap|)incss beneath her 
heavy, black eyebrows nor under the fringing lashes of her sleepy 
eyi-lids. .She was not to be moved fioin her original repugnance 
of mood. She had come to the fair with Teresina because she 
i?oiild come no other way, and Ikcmusc she would rather come and 
be miserable than not come at all. Hut she hated her companion 
just .IS much as ever and w'as not going lo be coaxed over, 

Pietro smiled in the niicLst of his rage, for he could read her 
heart like a book. Ah, how right she had been in her unfounded 
aversion ! Why had he not taken heed of her wishes and followed 
her baby instinct ? Hut enough of regrets. 

He watcdicd the two well out of sight. The villain had not 
met them yet. Hut then they were probably afraid of the child. 

He got up and followed. They made for the cattle booth, 
for that was where they had arranged to meet, and where he 
woulci have had perforce to remain if he had nc.it sold the heifer so 
early in the market. 

He crept up after the girl and her little charge, and watched 
them looking around for him among the other rattle drovers and 
farmers, suriirised that he was not beside his beasts. The 
** Aiiieiitiano” was there, standing idly amid the buyers, ami 
swaggering around with his hands in his pockets. He seemed 
but lately to have arrived, for he was examining the cattle as 
though lor the first time. He must have ])as.sed in, Pietro said 
to liimsirlf, while he had been at the tavern yonder. Folks laughed 
at him for arriving late like a grand gentleman, but Pietro knew 
why he had arrived late, and he cursed a great curse in his 
heart as he watched him. Ay, watched him now with a fiery 
eye, for he could sec that he was trying to make signs to his 
mistress. Hut 'J eresina- she was too disc:rceL to betniy herself; 
she was al\va}s too discreet. She looked another w.iy — her eye 
still in search of her betrollictl. She even looked a little angry — 
he could sec it from here ; perhaps with himself for being absent 
fiom the rendezvous, or perhaps with her lover for being so 
impriidcmt as to make* signs to her in spite of her chilling manner 
to him. 

I'or Carlo Strappa continued to make signs. He, no doubt, 
did not care whether he compromised the girl or no. And, when 
he found that the signs were no ii.se, he made his way through the 
bystanders and came up to where the young woman and the child 
were standing and, taking the lntter*s little dmnd in his, began to 
t.ilk to her. Kver since? the day when he had witnessed the little 
one’s grief in the meadow at home, and had promised her consoling 
comfits from the town, the American had had a fancy for Pietros 
pretty little liastard. Fortunately the child had a proportionate 
hatred to the <laiidy Sij^ttorv, For if it had not been so, if she 
had not turned of her own accord and shaken off the large caressing 
hand with a gesture of horror and di.sd.iin, Pietro could .surely 
have scarce contained himself, hut must have sprang forward to 
])unisli the violent palm th.at dared to rest upon the innocent head 
of his darling. Hut Fortunina was not to be won by fair words 
where she had no mind to be ; and here it was pretty plain at once 
what her feelings were. .She drew back with the fierce dignity that 
sat so strangely on her diminutive person, and with a sudden flow 
of bitter words, of which her foster-father could only overhear the 
retort that la Teresina’s friends were none of hers,” she broke 
from her protectress and was soon lost from his sight in the dense 
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mass of people, while Tercsina, with something of a frightened look 
for th^ first time on her face, eagerly followed in pursuit. I'luii 
Pietro came forward and mixed with the crowd. If he had 
needed anything to stir up his spirit afresh, little l*ortunin.V.s bi>ld 
conduct would have done it. llis heart glowed with salisfaclion 
at the child's behaviour. 

The “American” had entered the cuttle pen again, and was 
busy looking at the beasts. 

“Is this one sold?” asked he of the guardian, pointing to 
Pietro’s little white heifer. 

“ 1 don’t know. It belongs to Pietro Paggi,” said the man. 

Pietro was standing dose by. At tin? me ntion of his rattle he 
had .scented a possible opening to lhe<|iiarrL‘l wiiidi he scinghl, and 
he had entered the iiiclosure. 

“Belongs to Pietro I’aggi, does it !” sneered the buyer. “It 
won't be hard to obtain tlicn.” 

He began fingering and examining the beast. 

“Not hard to obtain ? But how if Tielio l*aggi has a mind not 
to sell ? ” said a voice behind. “ To steal is nut always safe. One 
sometimes has to jiay after all.” 

J*ietro Paggi stood at his elbow with kfwcring brow. 

“What do you mean, you ill conditioned villain?” said the 
rich man roughly. 

“If you will come round the comer with me I will tell you,” 
answered Pietro. 

Carlo Stra[>pa laughed. “ By Bacchus, here’s insolence, neigh 
hours ! " cried he. “ Is this the way we .ire to be treated when 
wc come to buy of these farmers ? ” 

“Ouinc to buy, indeed !” rclorled Pietro. “If you buy > mi 
must buy of those who have to sell 1” llis voice waxeil louder 
and his eye gleamed brighter at each woid that he spoke. “ 1 
have nothing to sell to you, and if you take from me that whic h 
is mine, 1 .say—you must pay for it ! ” 

“He has learned the talc at last,” wliispcred some one in the 
crowd. 

Pietro heard. The word was too innch for his oiilr.iged feelings. 
All his peasant blood was up in a moment. lie was a mild man, 
but he had the hot blood in his veins if it was jirovoked. The talc ! 
Then the by.slandcrs and the neighbours at hmne, everybody 
knew his shame I Kvery one had been making fun him these 
two months past while he had Inren dreaming day-di earns ! Biatu a 
del Prelo’s 'funino had not overstated the words ol the p.irisli 
gossjips. P'very one had thought him a milksop - a poor wieteh 
who would stand any insult. Ay, even the man wIk) h.id di.s- 
honoured him had thought so too. He had saul ih.it sin h a iiom 
creature deserved to be co/cned. '^I'he Ihoughls iK.w like sparks 
through his brain. They weie too galling to be iKirne. Ho had 
not meant to take his revenge here whore he kr.i w that Ik! would 
not be allowed to figlit out his (piarrel. But the ptovoi alion was 
too much. A .sea of blood swam before his cyi .s. He felt for his 
knife and sprang towards his foe;. 

For a moment folks held tlu ir hre.ith. It was e.isy enough to 
sec that here was no mere drinking brawl th.il a couple of blows 
would make right. JSVen lliosewho did not know ilu’ tale gui:sseil 
that the wrong would only be wiped out by bluoil. 'J he excitement 
was intense. 

But so deadly a quarrel must not be allow ed to begin here where 
the police would be down on them and spoil all the fun. .Aiicaoy 
a warning miirnnir of “ C<i/#i/7///t77’M.if‘g.in to .nise in the distance. 
Sonic one snatched J’ietro ’s knife from his hand, .mil some one 
else held the arms of the “ Amciican," though, iiul«-i-d, the l.itler 
appeared to have been far too much astonishetl to sliow any 
violent signs of fight. The foes were sc]iarated, and, for tlic 
time iK'ing, seemed- to nil appearanres—togo their several w.i)s 
quietly enough. 

But the lawful revenge of the oflTended was not so tamely to 
be satisfied. Pietro Paggi waited till he saw his enemy alone, 
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and tlien, walking boldly up to him, he .said in a tone that there 
was no mistaking, “ .SiL;iioi CT.irlo Str.ippa, if you will meet me ahme 
ill Avc Maria, in llie wood above the torrent of the (hove, we 
shall be able to disi oursc quietly of that alTair of which you know.” 

One or two h.id si*en tin- inert iiig, but, happily for Pietro's 
anger, they were of those wlu^ seek rather to advance than to 
leiard the pursuiLot jiisl ivvL*uge. t\iilo .Sir.ippa knew that he 
had no choice but to answer, “ I aw.ilt your orders.” 

'riien they shook oiu? .inolherhy the haml, in token that neither 
would fail, and i»arted to luepare for the evening. Village folk, 
c alling that day to mind afterwards, when all its troubles and 
trials, its joys and ailvenluies, h.id slippcil by into the list 
of the tales flial aie told, remembered tliat, whoever had met 
with Pietro l*ag.;i in his rounds, had been lerrilkd a! ilie f.iee of 
him. and had asked his neighbour if I hat could indee 1 be the 
docile, kindly peasant who did not even lose his temper over the 
hardest b.irgaiii, who had never been known to h.ue a biawl, and 
in whose pieseiice no one ilaied so much as kit k a tpiain lsome 
dog or spur a rcfr.ictory sleeil. 

Ay, and if they couhl h.ivc followed him. when shuniiiiig all 
roiurailfs, he soiiglil ilie most fors.aken corners of the ground, ihe 
p,uod neighbours niiglit peiliaj»s liave been more astonished still. 
The birds flying ovcMluMd must have sem a fiire that was almost 
terrible in its lien cness, knitting its blows as the trembling lingers 
felt the keen ed;'.ir of a good knife, and c leiirhing its leelli with 
deathly delennination as it waited for the w.'iiiing of the light. 


( HArrr.u xxmv. 

A‘i little Fotiimina's piteous vv.iil of grief, llio crowd that had 
closed aroiiiifl the fainting woman parted like the wafers of the 
Red Sea. 'The childish cry had struck every heart with jiity, and 
insfirielively eiery one had made way for the tiny figure tlial, by a 
xeliLinenl slrii:':'lc*, had frecil itself from the sirong arms of the 
townswoman, and now, witli an almost theatrical impetuosity of 
gesture, wa » making known its rage anil sorrciw to the symiialhis- 
ing tnulliliide. Wli.it could there be in this almost lerrilile-loi iking 
gipsy wom.'in, that her rnisforlune should .so deeply stir the fibres 
of this little innocent heart? Tlie child’s dark arul wonderful 
eyes were full of a trouble lliat was tori deep fiii tear.s, not 
iiniiilxed as it was wiih tenor; In r full 'ind eager little mouth 
qiiixered with emotion, as she threw heisi.lf wildly upon the 
jrrostrate form and refused to listen to any words of comfort. 
Kiilk looked aro!ind for an explari.iiion of so iimiMi.d .in iiuident. 
The stout lady who had had the little ,",iil in her arms when the 
sO.mgyr had fallen, piessed eagerly to the front, and, kneeling 
down on the gmund, took the heavy, uiieonseious head in her lap, 
and began i.inning it with her own fan and clarnoming loudly for 
water. But she was far loo much ui.ciipicd with her kindly ufiices 
to gl\e any heed to the curious queslions of the byslaiidcis, and as 
lor the oltl priest, who had also .q»|ie.iicd to know soinelhing ol 
the parties * oncenied, he had lunried off immedi.ilely on hearing 
ol li e oi currenee to promre sm li simple le.iluratives as might be 
at hand at one of the booths. Who could this child be? 
apparently the petted offspring of a well-to-do luwnswom:in, ard 
yet mourning as for a mother over a poor vagrant a! a vill.ign fair. 

“ Is the pieliy lilile maid your., l.idy?” asked one, laji|*ing old 
Marrin i imperatively on the shoiihli r. 

“ Is the jinor soul luT foster mother?" asked aiiutlif r. “ Will, 
she must have fallen away sadly since, or she could i;c\crliave 
been fo'^ler mother to any child.” 

Mariiu.'i ]>;c'erved a disc reet silenee. Truth to tell she was 
pii//.I«‘d her.i If and none tin: less curiniis than her neiglibouis. 
Site could only ini.igine that this was the Vittori.i whom Forlunina 
had s|>oken of as having saveil licr from drowuiirig, and that Iter 
extravagant grief was born of ip.ililude. But she was ru>l going 

J- I- 
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lij confess her i^^norance of tlic j'ist of the situation to a pack of 
inquisitive idlers, thong'll she was astonished herself at the piteous 
attitude of tlie child, who had appeared hitherto as rather a 
inattcr-f>f-f.if:t and si;lf-< cuitairuMl little personage. 

J'or the little maid still lay beside the ])rostrate body, her head 
testing on the inanimate bosom, and her little hands feverishly 
.-trokini; the wa\eti (hoek. 

“Vittori.i; good Vittoria; di::ir Vittnria,*’ she moaned. “Mo 
liKik up; do gi't better; do not be dead! I atn sorry I was 
angry witli you because you went away aiul left tm*. I will not be 
.iiigry any more. .And I will never ask for comfits again. And I 
will even try to be uliedient to la 'IVresin.a if xou wish it. Only 
wake up and kiss me." 

“ l.i^iten to the jwjor cherub," said Manilla with a sob in her 
voii e. “ Is it not enough to break a heart of steel i’ but do thee 
not t:ik(‘ on so, my pretty,” whispered shi‘ to the tiny woman, 
‘•’lliy Vitloria is not dea«l, believe me. She will soon be well 
again and hearty." 

Nevertheless, as neither fanning, nor loosening of strings, nor 
sprinkling of water, seemed to have any etfee.t on the poor woman, 
Marriiia began to be frightened herself and swore, in a xvhisper, to 
those nearest to her that she thoiiglit the c.rcMtnre was starved, for 
that her bones were m-nrly through her tlesh and that she could 
feel no beat at her heail. 

“ Listen, little one," said she presiuitly, as lliougli taken with ;i 
sudden ileterminalion. “ Mo tlioii stay here ami watch over thy 
X'iltoria, and if that priest whom thou knowesi returns, ask him to 
lemain willi thee till 1 comi! back or till she who is in * h;irge of 
I lure comes to find thee. I mean while will hasten and fetch 
a iloctor who will make thy Vittoria well in a twinkling. What 
tiost thou say ?" 

“ .Ay," replied the ( hild, scarcely raising her htrad to look at her 
cjiiesiioner, “that is well. I will not leave my dear Vittoria, but 1 
should like \oii to feteh sotiielliiiig to make her well. Ves, ilf> go ; 
do, i»lease, go and bring a iloetor. Mo go quic kly,” added she 
feverishly. 

Manilla rose with ditfieullv from her rram])ed posture and 
placed the heavy black tressirs gently on the ground, folding up 
her own cT)lonred kerchief first for them to rest on. Jkit l‘■orlllnina 
would not let her frieiul remain lliiis, even apparently, nc;gleeted. 
Quic kly, like the lillle woman that she wms, she slid into Mavrina’s 
place and took tliir lifeless head into lier own tiny lap. 'The soft- 
hearted old city dame wiped a tear from her eye as she turned 
b.uk and saw them thus -the strong woman struck down and 
helpless, thcM'liild patiently watching over her. Then .she gathered 
up her amj^lo skirts and hastened forw.ird upon her errand. 

I'or a few minutes Fortunina sat ijiiiiMly in the same position, 
making* no sound and apparently quite unconsc ious of the people 
atouiid who were c'ommenting U])on her strange behaviour, n'heii 
siicMenly she uttered a low* cry, and witli a c|uick movement that 
wa-: evidently iiiiile imc-orilrollablc by her will, she .sjirang to her 
feel, and let the heavy head fall back again upon the liancl- 
kcichief which Marriiia had spread in the dust to receive it. 
'There liad passrd a faint sliiidder over the lifelcf.ss body, a 
sluidder perceptible to the child alone, and which to her, whe^ 
saw no other token of existence in the livid face of the snflTenT, 
was like some leinlile sign from another woHd. She burst into 
tears and crouc lied down frightened hc^side the clark figure, peering 
fcarsoniely beneath the- c losed eyes. Ihit now another and very 
different c ry a cry of ,ioy this timi‘ -gave ]»lacc to luT unwilling 
expression of alaim. For tin: waxen e\e1icls ejuivered — slightly at 
hrst and then more strcuv.'ly ;md presiuilly they opened and 
unveiled two mournful daik eyc-s that rested, still with but 
impeifec^t corisc.'iousr 'ss, on the anxious face of the lillle mir.se. 

Fortunina clas] ?d lier hands together in an agony of thank 
fulness, and the ♦cars flowed faster th.in ever from hc^r loving 
eyes. Kveii yet she dvire not be quite reassured. I’ut the while 


lips broke into a .smile, and presently the mellow tones that she 
knew' so w'ell, murmured faintly : “ Fortunina, my pretty one ! ” 

'Lherc was no longer any room for fear. It was the same voice 
that she loved, and, with a passionate gesture of affection, Fortunina 
flung her link* arm.s about the neck of the reiuimhent woman, and 
kissed her many, many times. 

“ How' they love one another, to be sure,” murmured someone 
standing by. “ Surely it i.s foster-mother and child ! ” 

“ 'Tell us, neighbour, is she your nurseling ? ” asked a woman 
chisi; tci AMtti)ri.*i, ns the latter raised herself into a sitting posture, 
and holding the little one as well ns she could witli one at'm, 
feebly tried with the other to rearrange the heavy coils of her 
lihick hair. 

Ii was Fortunina xvho replied. “ No, no,” .she said .almost 
savagely. “The fc^sler-molhcr is not good, I do not love the 
ffistcr-mothor ? 'Lhis is my dear Vittoria who .saved me from the 
water. Though indeed, I should have loved her just as much 
even if she had never been so brave ! ” 

“ What a grateful little heart,'* exclaimed the same woman ! 
“ It does hcT credit ! ” And Vittoria pressed the little head more 
fondly tiinn c*ver to her breast. 

Ihit Fortunina diseng.age(l herself, almost angrily in her 
excitement. “Ah, do not waste lime, dear Vittoria; come 
away ; conics," she bc*gged. “ Let ns go (|uickly, the fo.ster mother 
is liere and slio might find me. And la Teresina is here too. She 
brought me to tlie fair, but she angered me, and I ran aw.ay from 
her, and now she is searching for me. And she might come upon 
me any miniiie, and take me aw.iy from thee. And 1 will not 
le.avc! thee yet. I will slay with thee, .ind thou must come back 
this lime to our home with us." 

X'ltloria needed no .secoTicl bidding. She staggered to her feet, 
loosing the little one's hand for a moment, .and holding on to the 
skirt of a woman beside her to steady herself. She wa.s still so 
w'eak that she narrowly missed falling. “"Tis my belief yoiTvc 
bail imilher bile new sup these tw'enty hours and more, my friend,** 
said the woman who had assisted her. “ ('omc with me to llie 
f.ivern yonder and have a mouthful." 

“Nay, I thank you, neiglibour,** answered Vittoria, with her 
usual ])roud, but courtly grace, and taking Fortunina's hand again 
as she spoke. 

“(lod reward yon for your kind iniention. llul I do not need 
charily. M ill yon let me p.iss ? ** 

'J'he c;outilry woman made way, but seeing that Vittoria was 
leading I he child with her, she took the lillle one by the elbow 
and asked her if she clid not intend to await the return of her 
mother. 

Now Fortunina was pettish at this interference, and shook 
heiself angrily free from the officiejus touch, and answered that 
she li.'id no mother, that the lady had only been .in ncxpiuintancc, 
that she had no one to whom she owed obedience but her father, 
and ih.’it of him she was going in search ; but Vittoria why did 
X'iltoria smile so stiangely at tlie xvord, and a.sKure the good woman 
that the child xvas in rightful and safe kec*))ing ? Yes —assured 
her of it with such quiet and convincing dignity that the woman 
was .ashamed of her suspicions about so inaje.stic-Iooking a vagrant, 
and sileiilly let the two pass out from among the .stragglers 
immediately around them, and lose themselves in the big crowd. 

Vittoria still walked feebly. The opinion of the awtadina had 
not been ill founded. She had had nothing to cat since the day 
before. And she had walked all the way from town, across the 
mountains to be present at the fair, where- -hiding herself in the 
throng she hoped to get a glimpse of the child unperceivetl. 
No wonder that she was weary, and that her limbs dragged heavily 
after her. The wonder was rather that her wai) face, iisu.illy so 
s.'id and dissatisfied, should wear to-day such a wrapt and glorious 
expression of happiness ; that her deep eyes should shine so softly 
bright us they rested on the little eager upturned fare ; that her 
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long and slender throat should bear her head so proudly, and 
so straight. 

Fortunina ran gaily .alongside, her little brown hand clasped 
tightly by the long, thin fingers, and her lililc feet keeping pace 
incrrily with the steps of her companion. Foi tired as she was, 
and wearily as dragged her limbs, Vittoria look her usual strides, and 
seemed anxious to get away from the crowds as fast as she could. 

“ Where arc we going? *' asked Kortunina presently, but without 
.any anxiety, a.<i when, earlier in this meinorahle day, she had been 
led through the multitude by lier hiture stepmother. ** 1 tost inou 
know where to find my dad ?'* 

A^ittoria did not reply at once. Perhaps she was thinking, for 
her lips moved as though she were talking to hersi.-lf, 'riu.n she 
said with just a .shade of pathetic appeal in lu r voit c : I hou art 
not afraid logo alone with Viltoria, art thou ?” 

Afraid ! " laughed the child. '' No, iiuleeil ! I'iioti hast been 
good to me. 1 love thee. I was angry with thee when thou 
didst go .away and leave me, but now 1 love thee as well as ever, 
and I will tell father that he shall give me nobody but lliei: for a 
mother." Vittoria smiled again — that strange, exultant, beautiriil 
smile ; but for a few moments she saiil nothing. 

'i’hey had fought free of llic llirong. 'I’liey had left the ariil 
waste of the plain behind, and had rea(‘he<l a little hillock close 
to the road and away from the riot of the fair; away also fidiii 
the neighbourhood of the town. It was a little scantily wooded 
hill that sloped down into a copse thiougli which the branch roail 
cut its way. Vittoria .sat dowui on a moss -cox ei ed stone beneath 
one of the chestnut trees and -drew the < hild towaids her. 

“ My pretty treasure, my beauty, iny <nvii litili- heart I " s!ic nuir- 
mured with p.assionate fondnc,ss. “ How I love thee, how 1 lovi! 
thee ! ** The child ga/.ed at her half frightened. \ itioria's face 
was as it had b(X*n that day on I he balcony at home ; only nune 
.strange, more lender, more .satisfied in its longing exjuession. 
The wondering little chiUrs heart was perplexisl. 

“ How thou art grow'ii !*’ continued llu: woman holding lu r .it 
arm's length and looking at her proudly. "How bill ihou ail 
become, and how strong ! 'I'hou will soon no hjiiger be a 
little rhikl, 1’hou do.sl not believe, perh.ips, even now, that 
once thou wert a little babe in swaddling t lollies : Oli, lit.tl, 
what a piteous little babe thou wcrll" Vittoria sliuddered 
as though at some vivid and terrible picliiu: calleil uji in the mind, 
and I'oriunina looked at her wondeiingly. 

“Ilow' canst thou know what 1 was like when I was a babe.'*’ 
asked she. I3ul, without pau.sing fora nply, ad»lid iiuii kly, in 
that curious mattcr>of-facl voice of hers, ih.it came .so sirangely 
from those deep, wistful eyes, and that eager, «jui\iiiiig luouili: 

Ay, ay, to be sure ! Had says 1 was a piteous b.ibe, and hall 
starved, ’rhough all babes are luleoii:., 7 thii.k, and ciy lui 
naught. *Ti.s only their mothers that can still iluan.” 

Vittoria smiled at the <|uaint, little wom.iuly w.iy, iliougli a 
tninute afterwards she R.aul, with the same n.fain a.s i vcr, 

'ti.s only their mothers: that can still them. Blessed arc the babes 
that have mothers, Fortunina ! .And lilessed ate the mothers who 
forget their woes in hushing their babes to sleep upon iheir breast s 
But blcs.S(';d, a hundred lime.s more blessisl lli.in any, are the 
mothers whose darling.s have died and ciomc to lilo again in tlicir 
.arms! Think, little ono, think ! How wild ihunI be the joy of 
such I " murmured the woman willi lieiubling voice as shi: snab:lu:d 
the child to her bosom once more. 

“ Yes, folk say mothers love their children,* lepiied the lillK* 
girl in a kind of doubtful lone. “ As for me, 1 nevi-r h.ad a 
mother, so I cannot tell. All that 1 can tell is that I love thee, 
and lh.at if Teresina della Fonl.ana is iny motlier to morrow*, I 
cannot love her so well. Ay, T love tliee better than lonino 
loves Bianca del Prelo, though .she is his real inollicr, aihied the 
child confidently. “ For he does not like to obey her, and I am 
pleased to do as thou bidst." 


rreasiire of iny .soul ! '* miirinurcd X'illoria, furtively wiping 
away a tear from her eye. And then, holding tlic child’s l.u c in 
her hands .and looking into the big, soft eyes with her own all a glow, 
she said imperjilively Listen, I'orliiniria. Thou .s.iyest that it 
pleases thee to do .is I l»id. Thou iiiiisl do it to-day. Thou 
must come with me a long w.av, whither I lead iluv. And even 
shoiildst thou cli.irn e to meet thy tlad, thou must nut leave me, 
whatever hajipcn.s. Thou iiiu.st obey uo one but me. .Some day 
I will tell thee why ; now' there is imt time, lor l.i I eresina will be 
seeking thee thoii sauNt. But only do ail I bid tiue, and do. 
not be tifr.iid, aiul I ptomisc tlKe laithfulU tliai l i ivsina dcll.i 
Koitimina shall never be thy mother, Init that thou shall find thine 
own mother, who will love thee as llnni hast never been loved yet. 
Wilt ilo as 1 say ? " 

^Vs" answeri'd the t:hild, eoiileiiUdiv. “ 1 will go wlu’re 
thou will. ()nl\ iiiy mother— will she be like thee, if I fmd her.’ 
'I'ell me that.*’ 

“.\y, iheinb, ay," smiled the woman with the wonileilul 
light ill hei fare. “ I.ike thy Vittoria who saved thei; fojin the 
walei. Just like her.'* 

riieii I will love her," s.iid the child, rising at her fiieinrs 
sign, and Irusllully locking lier little hand once more within the 
long liiigoi.*?. “Hilly, 1 cannot love her ////7v than I love thee! 
Kveii lluiugli 1 wiiuM be gl.id lo have .i mother, so ih.il the 
village children should not he able to l.iugh at me, still 1 cannot 
I )ve her w w tli.'in thee I " 

.Stiiiielhiug like? a sob rose, stilled, lioin the breast of the 
won an as she hsl the chihl at her side ; but she smiled the next 
mimile .'is s' e looki-d at her again. Forlimina thoii:',hl Vittoria 
seemed nevei to weary of looking at her today, nor ever to 
vveaiy of smiling. 

They came <h)vvn the lull into the little eo|.M', and out into ihi 
liigh road, riirning to llie h'lt, down the ro.ul, aiul cmssiii!; a brook 
mlo a branch pathway, would have leii them back .igaiii lovvanli 
1.1 Valid alda ; but I’lutunina was surpiised to sei! ih.il Vitl«»na 
dill nut choose ihi.s direction, but irosseil the highway and struck 
into llu: wooils beyond, making by shoil l uls tliroiigh the clu-st 
nut copses- lot the sleep ro.id that i.ro.sses the (iiove moiini.im, 
and fin.illv niches the gre-il town by the sea. .She said notlung : 
she had })romiseii to ohev, ami to Ik: silent. But she vv.is per 
plexed, ami spile of her implicit i onruiem e in lief guide, even a 
hille lioulikd. Where was Yitloiia going to laki- her? W'Ijv 
were they not leliirning to the vill.ige, .sim e the miii vv.is m ar to 
selling? Where w.is luu dad? Had he forgotten her, or vva^ 
he anxioii.slv seeking her in the noisy crowds? .She was sorry :is 
she Ihoiiglil of her dad, even a lillle sony .is .she thought of the 
g.iod-naluiV'l old townswoiii.iii, iLluriiiiig with her ivsloratives to 
lind both the < hihl nurse and her p:ili«;nl lleil. 'I’he only person 
for whom slie was not at all soriy, ami who yet would he seekiii:-. 
her f.ir ami wide, was la Teii siiia. Vic ions little ])ersoii that she 
was, she w.'is evi n secretly a little to think of the bail lialf 
hour she had hem able lo givt? her futuie stepmother 

She need not have lioubled her head about any of these folk'; 
had she but known how Utile they wi-ie lioubling themsi'lves 
uboul her. For if she eoiild have llown as the birds lly, she 
would have seen that wlun M.irrina left her in seirrli of the 
doi tor f‘*r Viiioiia ami plunged into the c rowel, .she c ame presently 
upon a gnmp wlieiein mailer of slirriug interest was cvidcufly 
being dkeussed ; and that this matter, whatever it was, was :^iic!i 
aslolnndei her in her purpos.', just :is it was liiiideiing every 
one else*. For in the i entie of this group slcjod Bianca di l fielo. 
:iud Biam a del I'relo was in her eleimait, for she was t*;llm;» tale 
at vvhii h cvery.one was li.stening aghast. The old priest w;i, thi ic;. 
taking snuff more vehemently tliari ever, ami c|iiile forgetting the 
charilahle erraml on which he al.so was bent, .ns he v.rinly tried to 
fight tree of the bystanders and pel away. C!ries of “ Where are 
they taking it out ?” — “ One must interfere 1 Who knows the 
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place?" and so on, mingled fiinlly wifh the hum of the pcoj>lL*. 
And not far behind but, by reason of her small slaliirc, con- 
cealed in the imilliliidc from the chief actors in the scene — 
was :i flaliUy damsel in gala dress and fresh muslin veil, whose 
diooping eyes wore an unusual expression of iiilentness, whose 
delicate cheek was blanched of its ]wetty tliish.and whose slender 
lips trembled almost as though in alarm. 

All this Fortunina would have beheld if site coiihl have 
liovered aloft as the birds d ). .And pre.senlly, as if by magic, 
she would have seen the crowd melt away again, and woidd have 


been suddenly aware that Marrina had disappeared in one 
direction and the priest in another, and that Tercsina della 
Fontana was loft standing alone, glancing around her almost as 
though she were frightened, and apparently undecided which way 
she should go, until, after a while, she ]Mcked up her dainty 
pettic oats and fled away into the town. Of all the people who 
had been with her at the fair, Fortunina would have seen none 
ret urn peaceably to the village. No, not even Iier dad. For 
him she would have looked in vain, even though she had been 
able to hunt the great crowd through. 


{To be coniinued.) 


THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE 


N (iiic of those interesting oc casions, the distribution 
of prizes at a Sc hoed of Art, the presiding Kc^yal 
Acadeniici.in addre.v’icd the great body of pupils 
ill three imagined divisions of uiiecpial number. 
“ Thm: are a very few among yon," lie said, “who will become 
atlisLs in the generally understood sense of the term. A larger 
number will be ail-woiknien, bringing to their several deparl- 
inenls of labour a knowlclge of design .ml a trained appie- 
ciation of form, peihaps also of colour, which will greatly 
increa-se llie value of llieir woik, besides making it more a 
])leasiirc and a delight to them, 'riiero will then be a great 
residuum to whom this tuition will have imjcartc/d no tr.'ide, no 
definable facility by which they will attempt to win a reputation 
or a livelihocjil, but who will have learned to be happier men 
and women, and even belter citizens. For in all stales and ages 
clislinguishcd by pre-eminenc e of nit, the citizens ediitaled in 
the principles of beauty have been the great jury of taste 
empanelled to nominate ihc! designer of public moniinienls and 
the beaulifier of templc-s, halls, and public jilaces " Writing 
from memory, I do not iireleml to re[K :it the s|jeaker’s winds ; 
but their sjui it was, 1 ibink, after this effec t. At all events, if I 
have best the elocpience of my text, 1 have retained the im- 
pression of its siiggeslivenes>. It is with the third and Iasi 
division of onr typical Art Sehuol, with the “resulninn” of 
scholars whose eyes have been opened tc) beauties c.>f nature 
and art, ehe but dimly |ierc:epliMe, that 1 here concern myself. 

'riie educ ation of the eye, till within the past thirty fne years, 
had, in this comiliy, been aitogelher negleeted. The proportions 
indie aleil by the pi i/e-giver, in lii^: address tu the three imaginary 
or piophelii’ divisions ol : cholais, weit?, at dial no very distant 
jieiiod, exactly revoised. If c^iiIy a few c.hildren, in those days 
prior to 1 S 51 , wher. the Fiiiic’e Cauisorl gave the great woik its 
first slait, were tr.iiiu'd to be ai lists, fewer \ol were taught the 
principles of ail in their technical application; ami as for the 
icUhclie lesidmmi of happier life and belter c ili/.enship, we may 
just as well strike it out uf the ealeiilaliim, as an unknown 
cpiantity. The “diawing-les^on," usually given at boarding- 
schools by some imforliin.iie exile, who pretended to leach 
children how to copy the chalk heads by Jiilien because he 
really could not puleml to teach them anything else, never 
awakened in boy or gul a passion for the beantiful, or led to 
knowled^. • of naluie' or love of art. I'Aen now, the happiness to 
be g.iinoc' thruiigii a cultivated sense of just ]>ropcjiriions, ihiough 
.•ikill a deliiuating, for the instrinlion of others, or for the aid of 
our own memory, all objects wliatsoever, is not lu-aily estimated 
at its i)roper worth. James Nasm)th, in his entrancing Aufth 


bin^^rapfiy, finds repeated occrasion to show u.s his great indebted- 
ncsS| ns a mechanician, as an astronomer, as a traveller, and as a 
man of thought, imagination, and fancy, to handiness with the 
[)encil. T5y such study and practice as were his, from early life, 
we act)iiire and inc:rease the powers of perception, description, 
independent judgment, and that admiration which feeds the 
t)oetry of tlie human heart. 1 say it with humiliation as an 
I'aiglishman and as a lover of my country, wc lack independence 
of judgment in inaltcrs of tastc -wc lack the frankness and 
honesty of admiring more, I think, than any other people in 
the world. To take an illustration from the grossest of the 
senses, that of the palate, wc arc the wor.st gustators in Europe, 
'i'his, indued, would be small rctiroach or none, were it unaccom- 
panied by inny pretence of epicureanism. Hut with us the worst 
tastes are the vainest. Abroad you will find our countrymen the 
most difllcLilt to ])lcase, even where the art uf pleasing is; con- 
stantly studied. Unable to defend themselves by their knowledge 
and judgment, they arc suspicious wlu-n no ground for susjiic.iOn 
exists, and indulge everywhere most unreasonably their national 
privilege of grumbling. At home it i.s the same. I rcmcinber 
onc(*, at a great old fashioned English hotel, famous for its 
historic vini.ages, seeing a wealthy gourm.ml dine by himself, and 
gloomily finisli a bottle of port, l.arile or Chambertin, at hi.s 
solitary table. Aftei the sad feast, which in his heavy way he 
hatl solemnly enjoyed, hi.s eyes fell suddenly on the cork which 
the attendant had laid on the table beside him. Then this dis- 
tinguished epicure found, or fam ied he had found, that he had 
not been drinking the same expensive wine which he had ordcreil. 
.Shameful imposition ! Waiter, head waiter, depiily- manager, 
manager, proprietor, head cellar-inan, all were summoned in turn 
to be llie teceptacles of his wrath, poured out in volumes of 
Brili^fh energy. 

I'aiu y a J'renchman consulting a cork, to ascertain the validity 
or fraiululem c of the wine in which his palate had detected 
nothing amiss ! It is even a sayinjv among the wine-growers of 
Fianci.', that the hhiglish drink corks and labels. Ami so they 
do : not merely in the iiiatur of high priced wine, but also in the 
matter of high jiriccd art -high-priced music, high-priced painting. 
Not till a singing-woman has “made a name,” not till she has 
ruined two or three managers by her cuplillly, and as many 
simpletims by her in.satiabic love of jewels, will wc look at the 
label which tells us that her voice, irrecoverably gone, is diviner 
than the music of the spheres. Here, again, i.s a picture that 
Titian might have painted. Ihit did he paint it? . Is it 
“genuine"? (ienuinc enough, if >ve will put the cork out of 
the fpiestion, and taste the wine. I have, and have had from 
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early boyhood, a more afTectionale admiration for tlio poetry of 
Rogers, than some rritirs would approve. 'riiL-re is a line in liis 
story of “Giiievra," a line tlial comes after a neaiiliful description 
of the portrait by Domenichino, li.ui|*ing above tlie scriplure- 
carven chest, 'fhat line might be gracefully inscribed on the 
frame of a doubtful picture— doubtful in name, not in merit : 

" Done by /aiiipicri, hut T care lu.i wlioin.” 

I would not say, and far from me bv. the thought, that it is 
wrong to care who painted a piclure. IJiil with all my strength I 
affirm that it is riglit, and doubly right, to admire a picture without 
caring very much who painted it. “How am 1 to know,” a^ked 
a man of wealth, hesitating before a grand landscape in water- 
colours, which he coveted but had not courage to buy, **llial ii\s 
a.truc David Cox?*' To him .answered a friend, “ lly burking at 
it.” The replication came clumsily ; ‘‘'Fhat's all very fine ; Tm 
not a judge; I don't prcteml to be.” Ihe friend rcjoineil, 
•‘Then, if the picture pleases you, and pleases others in whose 
judgments you have faith, what docs it mailer who painicd ii ? " 
This was too much for the rir.h gentleman, who was ambitious to 
furnish hi.s side-board with a David Cox of un(|iit‘slicMiabIc 
aiithenlicily ; and he could only answer witli a stare of lui/zled 
disgust. 

Jl is by education of the eye that mortifications of this kind are 
averted. 1 do not mean that the study and knowlc*lge aifordcal 
by a Scliool of Art will inevitably make every pii|iil a connoisseur 
to the extent of enabling him to ccrlify a David Cox. but it 
will surely heighten his enjoyment of David Cox's work, and 
engender a Inre love of such work, to the exclusion of all 
fidgety misgivings in the question whether it may be idcnllCual 
with the hand of David ('ox or not. The more, in short, we 
admire the work, the more liberal will be our views of its person.al 
authenticity. The drinker of corks and labels, the ^‘poor ru li 
man,*' to borrow a phrase of Leigh Hunt’s, can ru^ver bring his 
imagination to this wise indiiTerenr.o. He can never r(*;;:ii‘(l a 
picture as he would reg.ard a gciii, merely for its unnamed inviil, 
and with reliance on its intrinsic value. Taaik at a sappliire or 
an emerald. The stone is estimable by its lustre and deiith, by 
its quality of colour, by its slr.npo, weiglil, si/e, proportion. Jf it 
be jrale and poor and lustreless,, ill-c ut, nuspread, inissbapm, 
blemished, what will its pedigree count in the men Iianis' valua- 
tion? A work of ait should be estimable Ijy viiUies not dissimilar 
from those of «'i precious stone. If your picMure 'le fine in colour, 
true in tone, deep and harmonious in all well proporiiomil 
qiialilics, if it shine with tlie inner lig,hl of the opal, m glow with 
the ric;h soft w.iriiilli of the ruby, it im|iorls lillb*, in c onipaiison 
with Ihesc endowments of real nieiit, what painter’s hand laid on 
the speaking, glorious lints. Tlut in claiming universal licnclil as 
a rc.siilt of educating the eye let me not omit a i|ualil)ing con- 
sideration. (Colour like music is a divine gift. Where i» is Avilh 
held by the All-Wise, every endeavour to impail it by liinnan 
means must fail. The func tion of art, alhT all, is to bring us 
nearer to nature, nearer to truih, nearer to Cod. m aii tills 

a void in our imperfect being, a \oid which, we may Mijiposc, 
would be naturally and iiiuc.h inoie gloiiously filled in a state of 
absolute perfectibility. Now, in the education of the eye the 
first steps must be the simplest, precisely as in all other ediu a 
tion ; and it will be a cpiesiion of expedieiu:y how many steps aic 
to follow, and how far th<^ educ.ilion can be rairied. \ on will 
carry it far indeed if you tench anything of colour beyond llic 
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sense that is in the inipil’s own jMcasurable perceptions, 'I'hcie 
are, I have been toM, sihools of painting in Paris, wbeie (oth' is 
imparted with p(»siiivc and detinile cmlainty in a given time : bnl, 
beyond a few general hints of eoiiqiositioii and distribution, the 
jueceplt'is will no more ilrcain »>f te:i( liing o'/e///* than of im- 
parling by any s<hola‘ ti<' melluul ihe advantages of big he.ids and 
broad slunildeis. 'Ph it the natiiial gift ard capai ity of colour 
*-au be devcloiied, as a voue i an bir dcvi-loped, I do not inteinl 
to (limy ; though it is impossible to t ommimieate or to ch.'inge 
either. 

r>ul all children not physically disabled i an be taught to draw, 
whether or not the cliildUh delight in i nliiur indicate any true 
capai ity promising that, in alter years, they may be taught lo 
paint. In learning to draw, this nation itMlf is a child. 1 know 
nut if it i.s more hopeful to glam c at what has been done, in .so 
few years, for the edmalion of the eve. in England, lhan it is 
hiiiuilialing lo think that we owe all to slrangeis. 'I’he arts of 
design in damask, linen, and l aipet W'eaving, on whii h our first 
drawiiu'-si hools were based a bundled and liily years ago or 
more, weie introiliicird into Kngland, .^’rolland ami Ireland by 
rVem li I'rofestaiils ilriveri fiom their native country to seek refuge 
in these islands. In one of such sihools, the Kdinburgh Dtawii.g 
Aeadeiny, Alexander Nasmyth, the painter, devoleil all the span: 
evenings of his appienlii eship in coai-.h building to ihi: stuily of 
art. His son, the great engineer, has never we.'iiied of repeating 
the elder man’s earnest and cloqueu! expalialions on the felieily 
of pencil drawing. “The language of the bieath, ” .says lie, "is 
ol'en used to disguise our thoughts, where.is the language of the 
peneil is lear and e.xplii il. Who that [mssesses this laiigu.ige 
can fail lo look back with pleasuie on the comse of a journey 
illustrated by pcncil-dra\vlng,s ? 'I'hey bring bai k to you the 
landscapes you have seen, the old streei.'^, the [minted gables, tin: 
entranres Lo the old cliinclii.s, even the bils of ti.ieery, with a 
vi\ illness of associalion, Mich as mere words could never convey.’’ 
His AntoNi yjiif'hy^ is dolled with the happiest j»hr.i.sc.s in lefeiem e 
to his beloved art of skeicliing. For exam|tlc ‘•'The* triilli is 
that the e\ es ami the fingcr.s the lunc jinyers are the two [u in- 
ci|ial inlets to sound [iradu al instiiu lion. ‘I'liey aie the chii f 
sources of tru>lwoilhy knowledge in all the materials and opera- 
tions which the engineer has lo deal with. h ok knowledge 
(.an avail for that [nirpo.se. 'J'lie intiire ;iiiil pinjnaiiLS of the 
materi.'ils iiuet come in thiougli the iingei:,' ends. Heine I liavi: 
no faith in young eugineeis who are addlrled to we.'uiug gloves, 
(ilovcs, c^[>ecially kid gloves, aie perfect non i omliu loi:, to 
teclmiial knowledge.’* Those who think lhal J.unes XaMiqlli, 
being an imgiiU'iT, must ]»e diyaiul meclianii .il in ail liis draw' 
ing, ale imub mistaken. His delicate, faiiciliil ski.li lies, wlielher 
the tracery bj natural foliage or tlu: iiilrit .u ic s of aiehitectiiral 
detail, have the l eilainly of Pioul. Invmti.m, in tin* i ase of 
this notable draughtsman, means im.igin.ition, and is not bound 
up in c:}linde!s, r ranks, ami piston rods. A copy of any one of 
.Mr. N.ismv til’s dainty clching^ with :i pen ami lithograjiliic ink, 
jiiinleil by Mr. .NFacliiie, but in vir publi^ln.d -sm h, for instance, 
as “Fverybody for ever,” with its rhoiis.inds of fi.giiies and beads, 
as “'I’he Ckislle of rdolpho,’* “ I'hc Faiiies are Out,” “'I’lic 
.\lf 1iemi.st,” and “Old Mortality '* wouM be ;i go ul “find,” in 
a himl ovi’i' 'dd folios, 'lliere are. in bis Aiih'l ioyrol'h)\ many 
cncoiir.ijging ex.iiiqdes ‘jf lire good results to be i xpei led fiom 
educating the eye. 

C;onFKl.Y TL’RNF.U. 


' James Kasmvth^ Ev^iuret ; au A F.ditid l y .Saii.ud Snalc'?, John Mnri.-iy. 



NOTES 


I IK lijrtolo//.i K\hiliilinn has lu'cn rcplaml at tin: 
Wiinlsor (lallc.i v, in Savilir Row, liy a very ordinary 
display of it(hin;;s, eiililli-d tlif Stto/iJ Anniud 
RxInbiUon of the Sodoty of PtiinUr and if 

the di‘;|ilay is to he considered ri-presi titaliw of the art in Knj;land, 
elehiiii; iniist he in a very iirjsalislarlory stale ainoiuj us. In 
reality, this is tlie ihini exliihilion of tin? kind held in Koinlim, 
hut the first, which found a home in the Hanover (ialKry, was 
merely l(‘ntative, and was anterit>r lo the formation of ihe Society. 
In eonsiileriiiL^^ the exeeedin^v unsalisfaetory result of this third 
atleinpt, one of two i itiu liisions hreoines iin vit.ihle. I'Jther our 
Knj^lisli l*ainter-l'.l« hers are at a very low ehh in point of talent, 
«)r they do not dei in llieirj)wn Socii'ly worthy of their best work. 
If the former i nm hision he rotieet, the periodical outcry against 
the prevalence of Krein li work in ihiscoiiiUry lias no justification ; 
if the lalliT, then the pri!siMil exhihilion betrays a lanieiitahle 
want of iiid:piM-iit. As Mr. Seymour lladen, whois the I'reMident 
of the Society, hasoid) lhoiie,ht tit lo contrihute tw'oveiy insii»nilicant 
( xamples ot iijs work, and other jiromiiient n.iines anion,i; the 
memhei s ale i:eur-pi( nous hy their ahseiiei:, we must perforce 
assume that the So( iely does not lake any special interest in 
jicailx in;.; its i-.vislcnce. In rej;ard to the Kresidenl, however, 
tin; circiunstance that his etc hiii;'s are marked in the catalogue 
as “m)l tor sale," proves that though the exainjiles of his woik 
are we.ik, his sense of humour is at :dl i'Viails imdeniahly strong. 
Mr. OlU* Wclihefs .-/ (htit'f Conter on i/te r, is 

more satisfactory ; and there is :',ood work in Mr. W'altci I5iiiges.s*s 
Cathidial of ! iinbnr\;-on-tht' l.nhn ; Mi. II. R. Rol unison’s A 
ThiUnt's-sUi form; .Mr. Ned Swain’s on tin' Thanh s\ 

No. I, Uamnu ninith ; and Mr. R. .S. Chaltock's Cha^ford 
Bridvw l\von : hut the exei'iilioii in each and all of them is 
very iinc(|ual. Nor is Mr. Machelh’s Tiora^ after his j)i<'ture, a 
success; it is harsh, and not to he compared with his etching of 
The /fanrs/ A/oon^ to which alhi-aon was madi^ in the l.isl mnnher 
of Aki AND 1.1 iTKks. One of the hesl hits of drawing in tlie 
exhihilion is the li:;iirc of the gill in Sia S/hl/s, hy Mr. T.. 
Meninrs, and this etching also possi.sses an amount of delicacy 
in strong contrast with niariv of it.s surroundings, ^^r. fkrnwell 
t larks i nfid .Idrof, for insl.iiuv. Allt)gelher, it i.s imjiosNihle 
l<» (lo fJlherw Ise than eoinmi.serate the Society of I’ainter-Ktchers 
on tlii-ir display this year. 'Ihv: (exhihilion will he short-lived, as in 
May the ( (.dlei tion o| llarlolo'/i's engravings will he again on view, 
siri ngihi lied hy the addition of many of the ailisi'.s original works, 

1 UK pictures intended for exhihition .il tlie Royal Academy 
and the tirnsxcnor f'l.illery are now’ rapidly .'ip))roaching com- 
pletlon, alth'.iiigh, owing to the liaster Holidays, the days for 
sending in lo Hurlington House are nearly a week later than 
usual, (..oiisidj i.dile ati.xiety is felt, .about this lime of the year, 
as to the constiluiion of the Hanging ('ommittee, whose rcsjion- 
siliilily for the conduct and afrangemcm of the Exhihilion is even 
greater than th.al which devolves u|ion the (’ouncal of Selection. 
Mr. Arniilagtfi Mr. Hoisley, an»i Mr. Peter (Sraham, three of the 
gentJcmch 1^10 have itiis ye.r. been apjioinled to discharge these 
arduous 'functions, can -.c.iicely he reckoned representative cx- 
])onents ot the highest asp cts ol Academic art, nor is it proh.ihle 
th.it the annomiccmenl of their appointment will he received with 
enthusiasm hy the ] •umger inemhers ol the prores.sion. It is also 
douhlfid whether ihe Exhibition ihlsyear will he very richly furnished 
with the .\orkof the more eminent of tlie titled painters. Mr. Alma 


'I'adema's principal picture of the year --77/#.’ Aftv/in^ of Cleopatra 
and Antony has already been made known lo the public in the 
colharted exhihition of his works at the Grosvenor Gallery, but 
he Ins found time, nevertheless, to complete a charming little 
coni])o.sition of two lovers, in which a diflident youth is shyly 
placing an offering of flowers in the lap ol a young girl, whose 
laughing face, half hidden hy her hand, reveals the nature of a 
co« piette. Mr 'ladenia has also finished a Portrait of tin Dowager 
Duchess of Cleveland^ which, with another head, will find its way 
to the (Irosvenor (Gallery. For the Exhibition of Paintings of 
Children, lo he opened at the h'ine .Art Society, he has executed a 
design of a Greek child holding in her arms,! small ivory statue, 
which she nurses as a doll. The painting of the nude flesh, the 
yellow sand, and the blue sea make up a brilliant scheme of 
colours. It is as yet doubtful wliellier Sir F. Jieighton's most iiii- 
porUmt composition will he (inislied in time for this year; and it is 
matter for regret that Mr. Poynter has likewise been compelled 
to abandon for (he present the large and elaborate picture of the 
(Jiicen of Sheba. Mr, Poynter, however, will be worthily repre- 
sented by a picture illustrating an incident in Shakespeare's play 
of ///////.V Cii'sar, and giving scope for tile display of the arlist'.s 
command ov(t tin: forms of cl.issic architecture. Mr. Millais, 
who has already [jlanned a subject 'picture introducing a number 
of half length figures of the scale of nature, will be re[ireKentcd 
:il the Academy by several characteristic portraits. Mr. Holl .and 
Mr. Heikoiuer will al.so contribute largely in this kind, both to 
Burlington House and to the Grosvenor Gallery. To the latter 
iiislitulion Mr. Ihirne Jones will send this year three pictures, tlie 
nio.st impoitanl being an enlarged rendering ol Fortnnds Wheels 
the design for which has been for some time in his .studio, '^fhe 
second contribution rejiiesents The Ilours^ and to tliis will be added 
;i portrait head of a chi^d. Mr. Orchardsoii, whose admirable 
pit lure of Napoleon on Hoard ihe Bcllerophon has now taken a 
permanent place among the works purchased by the Chantrey 
Fund, has once more turned to French history, choosing for the 
subjec t of this year's picture a passage from the life of Voltaire. 

Much interest and curiosity will iialiirally he attracted by the 
jierforiii.iiu i.-s of ilu! newly elected associates, Mr. R. VV. Machelh 
ami Mr. E. J. Gregory, and il may he siifely jiredK-tcd that in 
iieilher case will expectation be disap])ointcd. Besides a 
j)orlrail painted with iharacleristic vigour and refineincnl, Mr. 
( Iregory has painted a scene from the every-day life of modern 
London. It is entitled The Return from the Drawm^ room^ 
ami |)res('nts a glini])se of the top of .St. James’s Street at the 
moment when the: hand of the Life Guards are returning from the 
Palace, making their way slow ly through Ihe crowded thoroughfare. 
Mr. Gregory will also contribute to the Grosvenor Gallery some 
studies of Venice. 

Mr. Macbeth's largest picture introduces us lo the interior of a 
hair-dr«;sser’s shop in the last century, where a young girl with 
s)jh‘m.lid golden tresses is bargaining for their .sale. He has also 
been engaged in repainting the large picture of Hheep Shearing 
executed two or three years ago. One of the interesting features 
of the ye.'ir’s display at Burlington House will be Mr. Fildes's 
realistic prcKcntmeiit of a Rustic Weddiag as il aeliially occurs, 
and not as it is commonly fancied. Mr. North, one of the most 
original of our living landscape painters, sends to the Gro.svenor 
two scenes from Somersetshire, marked by that peculiar delicacy 
of treatment always characteristic of his work. Mr. Kcelcy 
Finicswellc will also be represented by several landscapes. 





THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


III 

S OFT pottery was nianiifactiirci.1 in (u-nnany as early as 
the thirteenth century hy a potter whoso name has not 
been handed down to p«»stority, but whose disith is reconlod 
as havinjj taken place at Schelestail, in AIs:iee, in the year 
12S3. lie discovereil a fine jilazo, and this was the secret 
of his succi:ss. The manufacture of (ierman pottery was 
siibsoquenlly carried on at Ratisbon, Landshutt, and Nureni 
berg, the last mentioneil town, the birthplace of Albert DUrer, 
being by far the most celebrated, 'fhe perfection of its fine 
green glaze and the variety of its colouring and ornament.ition 
are the salient characU;ristics of Nuremberg ware, and one 
of the best specimens is to be seen in the Royal Museum at 
Dresden, in the sh.ape «>f a pitcher of gremi gl.ize, bearing 
the: dale 1.473. with a medallion containing a .Scripture subject 
in relief. 

'fhe Dutch w.-ire made at D«-lft is. howevfT. the most 
famous of all soft p«'ttery, and it is especially interesting to 
us because it led to th«^ introduction of tlu; manufacture into 
Fngland. The actual «l.ite of the c^rigin of the I )elft manu- 
factory is still in doubt, but pottery is said to have been 
successfully pniduced there in the ye.ir 1310. fhe wan* h:id 
certainly acquired a reputation in the comnienrement of tin- 
sixteenth century, becau.se in 1506, when Philip ami Joan. King ami (Jueen of Caslille, were driven 
into Weymouth by stress of weather during their voyage from the. Netherkimls to Spain, and arf.«-pted the 
hospitality of Sir Thomas IVenchard at W’olverton, they bestowed .some s[)ecimens of it u|jon their host. 
“When the King took his leave," acconling to Hutchins’s ///.vAu^' <»/' " he prt;scnted his ho.st with 
some immense Delft ware dishes, and some bowls of oriental china, one of which was incIose<l ii) massive 
silver-gilt. The latter of these Wf:re grc;at rarities, as they must have passed the De.sert mi tlie b.icks 
of camels, the Cape of Good Hoiie not having been colonised at that timi:." fhe manufactory .itlaim d the 
height of its celebrity in the seventeenth century, ami it would seem to have o\ve«l its sucites;, in a 
great measure to the influence of oltl jajianese porcelain, many specimens of which were introducid 
into Holland long before it found its way to the rest of Furope, in conseiiucnce of (:ommunie;iiinn wiih 
Japan having been for a very lengthemrd period confined to the Dutch. I he Delli ware wa-- maue 
VOL. II. 
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from cl.’iv ohtainf.'tl in llu; ncii;hI).)iirh(X)il of Macsiricht, mixed with marl and sand, and was coated with 
an opa(|ii(.- stannif(;rous "la/*,- or enamel, generally presenting a slight greenish or hlucish tint. The 
inixtiin; of marl and sand with the clay lessened the contraction in baking, and so gave to the ware a 
pe< iiliar lightness and hardness combined. The peculiarity of the enamel was its .smooth and evt:n 
siirtacr, wliicli affordcil special facilities fur ornamentation. Lambeth was the first site of this manufacture 
in h'ngl.'ind. a Dutch potter, encouraged by the British Ambassador at the Hague, having settled there 
in for the j)urp«)se, as his patent shows, of pursuing his “art of makeinge tiles and porcclanc and 
other earthenwari;s after thi* way practised in Holland.” The pupil soon outstripped her master, for 
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the to which the English potti.-rs speedily attained, combined with the 

tirieiUal porcelain into Europe generally, led to the downfall and ultimate extinction 
Delft ware. 


introduction of 
of the famous 


I h<' manulaciure ol <-namelled soft pottery ceased in the seventeenth century, and was succeeded by 
hard pclii.Ty. ,\s its name implies, the new ware was distinguished from its predecessor by its hardness, 
just .is its opacity distinguishes it from porcelain. Its simplest characteristic, and that by which it can 
alw.i)s be r:adily recognised, is the impossibility of scratching it with a knife. In technical language 
it is described as opaque, argilo-siliceous, and infusible, and it is divided into two classes, fine earthenware 
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\Faycm( fun), ami stotic ware. Of the first class the most famous descriptions arc, in France, the 
Henri l.)eu.x ware ; in Fn^land, the Elizabethan, Fulham, Staffordshire, Crouch, Place, and Wedgwood 
wan^s; in (lerinany, the productions of Ilubertsbcrg and Gotha; in flulland, pipe manufacture: and in 
I tidy, the (crntji^lia of Doccia. 

I'he unic|uc ware known as Henri Dtni.v has been the subject of more discussion than any other 
description of pottery. For a long time its origin and the place of its manufacture were alike shrouded 
in mystery, and the fact of its sudden disappearance was by .some authorities accounted for on the 
supposition that it was the work of one hand, or at all events, the conception of one artist, presumably 
Helene de H.'ingest-Genlis, who was also its patroness. Others conjectured that it was of Florentine 
manufacture, and that it was sent by some of the relations of Catherine de’ Medici as a present to 
Henri H. 'fhis latter conjecture was clearly untenable for two reasons; first of all, liecausc the paste 
of which it is composed diffiTs essenti.illy from that which forms the basis of majolica ; and secondly, 
because not a single jjiece of the ware has been found in Italy. Twenty-seven specimens were at 
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length trace.ll as having come from 'fouraine and La X'endee, and this led to the supposition that the 
manuiactiire was c.arried on by some Italian artist at Thouars, in 'rourainc, but recently all doubts on 
tin; point have been set at rest by M. Riocreiix, of the Imperial Keramic Mu.scuni at Sevres, who 
h.is c«)lK;ctcd a (piantity of eviilence which conclusively proves th:it the pottery was made at Oiron, in 
Poitou, and that it was the work of two artists, h’ran^ois Cherpentier, an architect, and Jean iJernard. 
I'.ven now there is a considerable, ilifference of opinion in regard to the number of pieces of this ware in 
existence. Mr. Marryai, writing in 1S50, puts the number down at thirty-seven; the South Kensington 
Handbook says "about eighty”; and Mr. Moncure Conway, in his recent work on South Kensington, 
mentions fifty-five. Whatever the tot.al number may be, the .South Kensington Museum possc.sses five 
- two taz/as, a s.'.lver, a camllestick, and a salt-cellar; the Louvre has a similar numbtir, .and the various 
branches of the Kothscliild family can bo:ist of no less than fourteen. Mr. Conway recounts the 
folli.'Wing curious anecdote of the di.scovery of some of this ware: “Three very beautiful specimens 
(candlestick, ewer, and large .salt-cellar) were found some years ago very carefully wrapped up in a 
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blanket, placed in a wicker clothes-basket, under a bed in a j-arret of Narford Hall. Tlu? pieces w( te 
no doubt collected by Sir Andrew b'ounlaine in b'ranct;, in the last century and, put away ju rliaps by 
some provident housekeeper, now turn up as a inon; valuable bequest to the old connoisseur's ilescc'iulanls 
than he could have imagined, but wljich is highly .ipprcciateil by the present owner »>f the pieces, 
Mr. Andrew Fountaine." 

I he date of this manufacture is very clearly defined, the earlier pieces being marked with the* 
insignia of brancis I., and the later, and more perfect specimens, with the arms of Ilenri 11. and 
his device, the three crescents, or the iniii.il 11 interl.iced with the two D’s of his mistress, Diane <le 
Poitiers, Duchesse de Valentinois. T he paste of which this pottery is conqKised is very fine .and \-ery 
white pipe-clay, and the glaze covering the decorations is thin, yellowish, and lransp.arent. The 
ornamentation is after the manner of niello-work, consisting of arabesipies impressed upon the. paste, 
the indentations being afterw’ards filled in with colouretl pastes so as to present a perfectly (•ven surface. 
The ware is also embellished with raised ornaments in bold relief, such as shells, masks, wreaths, itc.. 
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all of them conspicuous for purity of outline and e.vqnisite finish. In fact this faiciin' has been justly 
compared to the chased and damascened met.il work of the si.steenth century. 

The English pottery known as Kliziibirlhan ware is supposed to have been manufactured .u 
Stratford- Ic- Bow, but there is in reality no evidence to prove that it is Jinglish work except th.ii 
the mode of making it differed from that usually employed in tlu^ production of p()tt(;ry. It was shapiul 
by pressing the paste when moist, in that state called “slip,” in metal or plaster of Paris moulils. a 
very sharp relief being thus given to the ornaments, and the want becoming <t.\ceedingly light. Oik- 
remarkable specimen of this pottery has a truly historic iiitere.st, bec.'iuse it once hitlonged to ..hake.s[je.iie 
and is at the present time in the possession of one of his ilc.'sceiulants. Shakespeare s Jug. as it 
is alwiiys called, has been exhibited on se\(;ral occasions, and the interest attaching to it warrants us in 
quoting the detailed description of it given by Mr. Bcnneli. the author of the Tci.Mnry History and 
Register. "This jug,” says Mr. Bennett, "is of cream colmireil earthenware, about nine inclns in 
height, and sixteen round in the largest part, and somewhat in the shape of a modern coffia: pot. It 
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is Ion;'itiidinally into nijflu compartments, each hori/ontally subdivided ; and within these the 

principal deities of ih(! (irecian Mythology arc n.'presented in rather bohl relief. Jupiter and Juno, 
llaerhiis, Hiana, .M(;rciiry. Apollo, Mars, &c., are all plainly distinguishable by their thrones, chariots, 
or ch.'iracteristii; animal attendants. 'I'o preserve the interior from dust, and the rim from accident, a 
silver top and edging were added about forty ytsirs ago, with a small medallion of Shakespeare upon 
it, inscribed ‘ William Shakesjieare at the age of 4(>.' 'I'he precious relic is kept beneath a carved covering.” 

'The b’lilham pottery «)wes its origin to John Dwight, of D.xford, who, in 1671, establi.shed a manufactory 
whi« h after his death was carried on by his daughter. Miss Dwight married a Mr. White, ami the works 
remained for a long time in the possession of his descemlants. 'I'he materials used by Dwight are not 



Ik'Curalivc lij Kraii^niN KIiiiii:iiiii. ICxcculctl in 

Imtlcry liy 'I h. Meek and l!iiuK.iigei- 



ItULDSMITH’S WORK 

Mcciiralivc (!om|ii>!iiiiun by T'raii^'oiB Ehnnnnn. ]‘'.xeciite<1 in 
|XjtU:iy by Til. Deck and Iknib‘ii){vr 


specifitsl in his patent, and the only information we have in regard to them comes frtnn Dr. I’lot, who 
says tliat tlie hulliam potter made “stone bottles of a clay in appearance like to tobacco-pipe clay, which 
will not make tobacco pipes, although the tobacco-pi|M.; clay will make bottles.” 

.StalTordshirc, or that district known as “ The Potteries," has manufactured pottery since the fifteenth 
century, but a coarse w.ire was jiroduced in the district t^arlier still,. 'I'he oldest specimens in e.xLstence 
aixr biittcT pots, and their production had assinned .such considerable proportions in 1661 that an Act of 
Parliamcn. was p.assetl to compel the Hnrslem potters to make these pots sufllciently large to hold fourteen 
pounds of butt r, and sufficiently hard to prevent the absorption of moisture so that the butter might not 
appe.i • of grwiler weight than was actually the case. “Crouch ware" was first made in Burslcm in 1690, 
its distinguishing characteristic being the .salt-glaze with which it was coated ; this glaze is still used for 
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vessels rti(|uirc(l to contain acids. Amonij other celebrated Staffordshire potters are the two brothers, 
john I’liilip and David I£ lens, of Nuremberg, who came over to England in i68S. and discovered a bed of 
fine red clay at Kradwcdl Wood, about two miles from Murslem, and manufactured a red ware in imiuition 
Ilf that of japan. The salt-glaze already mentioned w.is invented by them; and in addition to the intro- 
duction of this great improvement in the art of pottery, there is also due to them the credit of having 
liroduced tlu* finest ware manufactured in England up to the date of their settlement at Hurslem. 

" riac(! ware" derives its name from Mr. Francis IMace, who manufactured it at the Manor lloust;, 
York, towards the end of the seventeenth ccuitury. Only one specimen of this ware can l)e identified ; it 
is a cofftr-cup, once the;- property of Horace Walpole, who describes it as of "grey earth, with streaks 
of black, and not superior to common earthenware.” It was bought at the Strawberry Hill side by 
Mr. A. W. I'ranks, who pr(!sented it to the Museum of Practical Geology. 



IlKlUkAllVii J.\K 

M.-ij'ilic.!. sixtpciith ciNitiiry ((.'ollfctiiiii of the Comte AMo Aiiiioiie) 


Meritorious as the proiluctions of the Stafford.shire potteries were, both in design and execution, it was 
to Josiali Wedgwood that they owed the perfection to which they were eventually brought. This most 
famous of all P'nglish potters was the son of Thomas and Mary Wedgwood, and was born at Hurslem in 
July, Ihe manulacture of Wedgwood ware had been carried on by his father's family for many years, 

but it had never rc.aclu.’d any remarkalde standard of excellence. Josiah Wedgwood was taken from school 
when only nine years of age and placed as a ‘‘ thrower " uniler his brother Thoma.s, who had succeeded to 
the manag(;nu;nt of the Churchyard Works at Hurslem. In 17.J4 he was apprenticed to his brother as a 
lioller for live years, and at the ex[)iration of that term he entered into partnership, first of all with 
Mr. Harrison, of ihe Cliff H:mk Pottery, at Stoke, and aftcrwanls with Mr. Wheildon, of Fenton. During 
this latter connecimn In; manufactured a green ware with a brilliant glaze, but his partner being unwilling 
to embar': in any new l»rauches of the poller's art, Wedgwood returned to Hurslem in 1758 and commenced 
business lor h’m.self in tin; Ivy Works, belonging to his cousins. His success .speedily warranted him in 
removing to larger premises, known as the Hrick House or Hell Works, where he produced the celebrated 
cream-coloured ware which subse(iucnily gained for him the patronage of Queen Charlotte, and was called 
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** Queen’s ware ’ at her desire. Apart from tills beautiful production, the finer examples of \^^■dl>;^vood ware 
come under the head of the second class of “hard pottery — fine sloneware." and will there be dealt wiili. 
Suffice it now to say that in the matter of Imrd pottery', the jjreat improvement liffected by him was ilue 
to his success in iiiipartin}( to it th«^ vivid colours and brilliant associated up to this time with 

porcelain alone. He died at Ittruria in 1705. having- made for himself a great reputation, due to no 
accident of fortune, but to his own untiring industry and patient resi;arcli in the regions t)f science. 

rhe manufacture of hard pottery in (jitrmany' and Holland was confiiual to the production of tolxicco- 
pipes, a source of constant employment, anti the imit.ition of Itiiglisb w.'ires. In reganl to the terrai^fia made 
at Doccia, near Florence, about "i; need only rcmurlv that it was a species of hybrid porcelain, very 

beautiful in form, but falling short of the excellenct^ of the porcelain produced at the same place. 

We now come to stonewtire the .second class of hard pottery'. Of this then; are two 

kinds, common and fine, but as tin; former merely comprises domc.stic utensils, it hardly comes within the 
scope of artistic industry. 1 he most celebrated productions of fine stoneware are the Jacobus Kannetje of 
the Lower Rhine, and the Ufittcher ware of Weissen, in Saxony ; the Flemish ware, calhsl (inh de 
Flandrcs ; the* Beauvais ware of !•* ranee ; and the various productions due to Wedgwooil. 

The jacobus Kannetje jug.s, of a yellowish -white pottery, finely sculptured with scriptural subjects, are 
said to have been manufactured uiuler the; special .siij)erintcndence of the famous jac(]uelinu, Countess of 
Ilainault and Holland, who thus emiiloyed her leisure time after her abdication in 1433. According to 
Brongniart, the ornamental portions of the.se jugs were either made in relief by the impression of c<ipper 
moulds or graved with the point of a diamond. I'he (>erman jiieccs, called “ Apostles’ Mugs " were 
manufactured in Franconia about 15.10. The reddish-brown ware, known .as Uotichcr ware, was produced 
at a manufactory established at Weis.sen in 17 1 5, under the patronage of Augustus II., F.lector of Saxony. 
Bottcher was the first director of this establishment, and by' a mere chance discov(;red that a white earth 
which, when ground, was used .as a substitute for whe.at-(1our in the prep.ar.ilion of hair-powder, was in 
reality a substance - technically called Kaolin, the principal basis of Chine.se iiorcelain. From this circum- 
.stance the BOttcher ware was erroneou.sly calletl “ red porcelain,” whereas it was in reality a fine .stoneware, 
po.sscssing the opacity and toughness of pottery. 'I'he drinking-ve.s.sol.s known as “greybeards" wi;rc silso 
imiKirtcd from Germany into ICngland. 

The r'lemish ware, Gres de F/audres or ( 7 m‘ Flamand, was held in high esteem in Fngland from 
the y'ear 1540 to 1620. It is doubtful whether it was .actually made in Flanders, some ,authoritii;s holding 
it to have come from Germany. It ct;rtainly belongs to the first period of German manufacture, and is 
as remarkable for the purity of its blue colour as for the (piaintness of its forms and the richness of it.s 
ornamentation. . 


The finest stoneware of France was ma<le at .S.iveignic.s, near Beauvais, from which latter place it takes 
its name. The manufacture dates from before the sixteenth century, jirobiibly much earlier, because 
Rabelais, in 1500, alluded to the celebrity of the.se polerics azunfes. M, Brongniart ascribes a specimen of 
this ware in the museum of Sevres to the reign of Charles \ TII. of h ranee. 

English fine stoneware may be said to be almost entindy confined to tlw; pottery of Wedgwood, 
and of these, the most beautiful were the objects [irodticed in the black body, called I'^gyptian ware or 
basaltes, and his beautiful "j.a.sper"or “onyx” ware. He h.ad previously discovered the secret of p.ainting 
on vases, &c., without the gloss of ordinary painting on porcelain, or, as it is called in his patent, encaustic 
painting “in imitation of the .ancient l-:trusc.an earthenwan His i)atenl for the jasper ware was taken 
out in 1773 for “a fine white terra-cotta, proper for cameos, portraits, and bas-reliefs,” ;uid the fact still 
remains that no porcelain or earthenware, either before or after it, can compare with it in regard to its 
adaptability to such ornamentation. 'I'he ground coul.l be made, of any colour by the presence of 
ceruiin metallic oxides, while the figures are of pure* white. In the production of these figur(;s Wedgwood 
was especially fortunate in having obuiined the co-operation of Mr. rhomas Bentley, who manag. d the 
London branch of his busine.ss, .and w.as as remarkable for his classic.il aaiuiremeiits as for hi;, kiu.wK dge 
of art. With his assistance, Wedgwood w.as enabled to .secure the best models, and the result was the 
production of those exquisite cameos, medallions, ami other ornamental pieces which have made the name 

of Wedgwood famous throughout the civilized woild. 

This brings to a conclusion our notes on the subject of potlcfy. Next month we shall treat of the 

history and progress of the sister manufacture, porcelain. 
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NOTES ON THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

III 

I N Italian sculpture the South Kensington Museum 
is particularly rich, owing to the acquisition of the 
Oherardini collection in 1854, and the Gigli and Campana 
colltxtions in i860. The first consisted of thirty speci* 
mens of original models by great Italian artists, and 
belonged to a member of the Gherartlini family of 
Florence by inheritance from a priest, who had for 
a long time kept both the mpdels and a quantity of 
ancient drawings in concealment. The drawings were 
purchased by the Austrian Government, but the models, 
after having been declined by both Austria and France, 
were offered to this country for the sum of 3,000/. In order 
to test the feeling of the public in regard to the purchase, 
the collection was exhibited at Marlborough House, and 
after a month had elapsed, the verdict being favourable, 
they were secured for 2,110/. This acquisition formed the 
nucleus of the collection of Italian sculpture now in the 
South Kensington Museum. Additional specimens were 
purch.'ised from time to time until i860, when the oppor- 
tunity of procuring the Gigli and Campana treasures 
was t:iken advantage of in order to complete the collec- 
tion. Of thj; numerous works of art amassed by the 
Marchese Campana, Director of the Monte di Pietk, 
or national pawnbroking /establishment of the Papal 
. .. Government, and subsequently sequestrated by the Slate, 

Attrimiti'tl lo Alr.ssniiilni A]K:ir«Ii. hniwii l»y Juliii Wiitkiii ^ i * 1* . 

(Si.iiih Kemington Museum) the scctiotis of Renair.satice sculpture and majolica wares 

were .'ilont; desired by the South Kensington authorities. 

I he principal agent employe*! by the Marchese Campana ift procuring his specimens was Signor Ottavio 
(ligli, who at the same time made a collection of his own. This was eventually pledged to the 
Monte di Pieia and became merged in the Campana collection on the imprisonment of the Marchese 
and the seciuestraiion of his property, both of them coming into the market simultaneously. After a 
lengthy inqiectiun and much preliminary negotitation, Mr. Robinson, who was deputed by the Lords of 
the Committee af Council on Education to visit the Museum in Rome, selected eighty-four specimens, 
sixty-nine of che Gigli, an*l fifteen of the Campana sections, as being most desirable acquisitions. The 
ncces.sary authority for the purchase was conveyed to him, and in December, i860, he secured the 
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lUlion terra-cotta of the liftccnlh century, ullrilmled to Antonio Ro»wllino. Drawn by John Wnlkins 

(Sontli Kensington Museum) 
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covc-icii inuisures for ihe sum of 5,836/., a vory great bargain. Of the remaining objects, the Russian 
(jovcrnment aciiuired ;6; for the sum of 26,000/., and the residue of both collections, 1 1,835 pieces in 
all, was purchased by France for 174,417/. 

The sculpture of Michael Angelo has been dealt with in Art and Letters so recently as to render 
any fHrth(;r reference to the South Kensington examples of his work superfluous, and these remarks 
on the .section will therefore be confined to the prlicr sculptors of Italy. 

Furcino.st among these stands Niccola Pisano, the first of a school who contributed in so conspicuous 
a degree to the advancement of .Trchitcctiirc and .sculpture in Italy during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centurie.s. Niccola was born bt;tween 1204 and 1207, and died at Pisa in 1278. The development of 
his talent was so rapid that hi; was appointed architect to Frederick II. when only fifteen years of age. 
His earliest important work was an alto relief of the Deposition from ihe Cross, which, is still to be seen 



ClIlLliKLN fJUAKKKLMNC OVKR THK PUSSESSION OK A HAG 
'rerra-cfUt:i of tlu* ScIiojI of Italian, Tiftocntli oontnry. Drawn by John*Wnlkitui 

(South KirnHiuRton Miuciiiii) 


in the lunette over one of the side doors of the Cathedral of San Martino at Lucca, and with that 
and a few other minor e.\ccptions he would seem to have worked as an architect only until he began 
the marble pulpit in San Giovanni in the baptistery near the Ciithedral of Pisa. This pulpit is adorned 
with five bas-reliefs — the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Circumcision, the Crucifixion, and the 
l.,iist Judgment — and was completed in 1260. The South Kensington Museum possesses two statues of 
Archangels and a group of three Saints, originally the angle piers of a marble pulpit which came from 
a church in the niMidibourhood of Pi.sa and in their details closely resembling the - famous San Giovanni 
masterpiece. The Museum also possesses a group, from the same church, of an angel with the symbols 
of the Evangelists, formerly the pedestal of a reading-desk. A precisely similar pedestal is to be seen 
now ill the Church of San Giovanni {fuor-civita) at Pistoia. The^ fragments are 'ascribed to Niccola 
Pisani, or his .son Giovanni, who was born about 1250, and was the sculptor of the elaborate fountain 
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in the piazza near the Cathedral of Perugia. Andrea Pisano, the soi» of a Pisan noitary named Ugolino 
di Nino, was a pupil of Giovanni, and his geniu.s was pcrpotuiited in his son, Nino, and his pupils, 
Bonino da Campione, Mattco da Campione, and Andrea Orgagna, who w’erc the last of the Pisan i. In 
all, the South Kensington Museum possesses five e.\ainples of this school (to whicii Arnolfo di Cambio 
also belonged) of great interest as marking the revival of the art. of sculpture in Italy. Niccola Pis<^ino 



TIIK VIR!?IN and the infant JK'ill.S 
no.<i-rcliof in f)f»nnlnllrt marble. T)rawn by Jtihii Walkin'* 
(South Kffisington Miistruni) 


was indeed the first of the mediieval sculptors, and although his works are not stamped with any character 
of individuality» but are rather an attempt to amalgamate several distinct styles, no greater tribuU; could 
be paid to his genius than is to be found in the fact that the lapse of centuries has not diininislie.l 
aught of his celebrity. He was bom at a critical ijeritxl, when the Imperial and Papal powers wert; 
su-uggling hard for the mastery, and a consequent impulse was given to both civil and ecclesiastical 
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architecture, and his works testify to his ability not only to fulfil those requirements, but, in addition, to 
{■[ulde the destinies of sculpture. 

Next in order of date to the Pisani comes Giacomo (or Jacopo, as the South Kensington catalogue calls 
him) della Quercia, who was born at Siena in 1374, and is regarded as the greatest Italian sculptor of the 
fifteenth century outside Florence. Vasari says that he was the first after the Pisani who, “ working in- the art 
of sculpture with more earnest study, showed what a much nearer approach could be made to' Nature than 
had before been achieved ; so that it was by his example that others were taught to turn their attention 
towards rivalling her works.” South Kensington possesses four undoubted examples of this master, all of 
which wert! included in the Gigli-Camiiana collections ; they are numbered 7572, 7573 and 7574, and 
7613, the last being the front of a chest in gilt wood, inlaid with three octagonal panels in glazed terra-cotta, 
containing three reliefs. 

We come now to the period of the Early Renais.sance, and are confronted by the fiunous names, Ghiberti 
and Donatello, who, with Lucca della Kobbia and others, founded the Florentine school of sculpture in the 
fifteenth century, as Michelozzo Michcloz/.i, Hrunellcschi, and Alberti founded that of architecture. Florence 
was at this time not only enjoying an era of comparative pe.ice, but was also especially fortutlatc in possessing 
in the person of Cosmo tie* Medici a patron conspicuous for taste and erudition, and bent upon using 
his v.ist wealth in furtht;rance of both. The genius of Lorenzo di Cionc Ghiberti, who was born in 1378, 
and, as was the case with every .sculptor of his day, obtained his earliest knowledge of art in a goldsmith’s 
workshop, was very early in life submitted to the ordetil of a public competition. The Signory and 
the Merchants’ Guild of l‘'lorence invited all Italian artists to com]x:te for a bronze door for the Baptistery, 
and the jury empanellerl to tlecide upon the merits of the competitors selected seven who were allowed 
one year to model and cast a bas-relief representing the sacrifice of Is.aac. The seven were Ghiberti and 
Brunelleschi, Florentines; Quercia and Valdambrini, Sienese ; Niccolo di Luca Spinelli and Niccolb Lamberti, 
Areiines ; and Simone, a native of Colie, who, but fur this competition, would have remained unknown. 
The final choice rested upon Ghilxtrti and Brunelleschi, and as the latter magnanimously recognized his rival’s 
superiority, the prize was awarded to Ghiberti. The principal productions of this great artist were executed 
in bronze, and are remarkable for the close nccpiaintance with the art of composition displayed in them. 
In a work which he has left behind him he says that his aim was to imitate nature to the utmost, and 
alluding particularly to the plan pursiicd by him in carrying out a commission for a second gate to the 
Baptistery, he adds : “ I sought to understand how forms strike upon the eye, and how the theoretic part 
of graphic and pictorial art should be managed. Working with the utmost diligence and care, I introduced 
into some of my compositions as many as a hundred figure.s, which I modelled upon- different planes, so 
that those nearest the eye might .ipjjear larger, and lho.se more remote smaller, in proportion." It would 
be impossible to describe in more intelligible terms the method by which he produced those marvels of 
skill and ingenuity which no other artist has been able to achieve. South Kensington only -possesses 
two terra cotta reliefs by (jhiberti, and these are not of .absiolute authenticity, though -there seems to be 
no reason to tloiibt their being genuine examples of his work. There are, however, several works by 
contemporary .’irlists whose names are unknown, and the Museum is, happily, especially rich in examples 
of the great ruscan sculptor, Don.atcllo, and his pupils. 

Donatello was born in b'lorencc in 1386, and was the son of Niccolb di Betto Bardi, a wool merchant 
1 le, too, w as apprenticed to a goldsmith, and he was doubly fortunate in having been able to visit Rome when 
young, aiul in having Brunelleschi for his friend and adviser. Great as had been the revival in sculpture 
during the ptrriod immediately anterior to his ap[)carancc, its style had nevertheless been restri(;ted to purely 
structural decoration, and to him belongs the cre^dit of having restored it to independence by the production of 
individu.'d statues, that is to .say, statues which, if removed from the structural positions where* they were 
placed, would be complete ia them.selvcs. As an example of our meaning, we may refer to the jife-sized 
bust of a female saint, sup^xtsed to be Hi. Cecilia, at South Kensington, and described as probably an 
eiisay for the head of a great statue. At the same time he brought bas-relief to an extraordinary pitch of 
perfection. “ 'I'o obtain perfect gradation of tone,” says a writer on this subject, “ is comparativdy easy 
with the brush, but with a chisel it is so difficult that it has only been successfully done by Donatello and 
his followers. The skilful use made of bas-relief by them is such that within any range of vision the .design 
is clear and significant.” 

yU South Kensington there is a frieze (No. 7629) by Donatello in yery low relief, representing Christ 
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seated on clouds and giving the keys to St. Peter in the presence of the Virgin and the Apostles, which formed 
part of the Campana collection. It posse.sses a peculiar interest because, so far back as 1591, it was 
mentioned by Francesco Bocchi, the author of' Zc Jicllcsze della Citfet di Fiorenza, as being ^hc property of 
the Salviati family and one of the principal and most familiar works of an then adorning the city of IflorCnce. 
Bocchi describes it as a "picture In marble in bas-ndief, by the hand of Donatello, in which is portrayed 
the giving of the keys to Peter by our Saviour. This work is highly esteeim;d by the artists the which is 
of rare composition and marvellous design. The figure of Christ is greatly commended, as well as .the 
eagerness and energy which i.s apparent in the .St. Pete.r. Likewise the Mailonna on her knees in an 
affectionate and devout attitude, whose e.xpression is admirable." In this description the writer, whether 
by accident or design, has brought out into just prominence the salient characteristic of the gimius of 
Donatello — his apprehension of character. 'I'o this, as well as to his undoubted mastery over the technicalities 
of the art of sculpture, the fame of Donatello among his contemporaries is due, and though in Michael 
Angelo there arose a greater artist than he w'as, more imaginative and gifted with more power of thought, 
there arc not wanting those who award him the palm as a .sculptor. 

Of Lucci della Robbia, a contemporary of Ghilierli anti Donatello, we need not speak, as his works 
have already been dealt with in the majolica portion of the notes on ‘‘ Pottery and ’Porcelain,” now appearing 
in Art and Letters.^ Admirable examjdes of the Robbia ware are to be .seen at South Kensington, but 
though they come, in a certain sense, within the category of sculpture, they find a more appropriate place 
among examples of pottery. 

Of the four pupils of Donatello — Hertoldo, Nanni di Banco, \'ellano of Padua, Desiderio da Settignano, 
and the brothers Bernardo ami Antonio Kossellino — the .South Kensington Museum possesses specimens of 
Desiderio da Settignano and Antonio Rossellino. Our full page illustration n^presenls one of the works of 
the last-named artist, which is thus described in tlu; catalogue of the Museum : “ 'I'he Virgin is fomlly con- 
templating the Child, whose countenance is full of joyous animation ; with one hand he lifts up a bandage 
which passes round his Iiody. The freedom of style, especially visible in the cx(|ui.sitely truthful rend«;ring 
of the drapery and the wonderful life and animation of the entire composition, wotihl seem, at lir.st sight, 
to refer the work to a more recent period than that of Ros.selIino. That it is, however, a beautiful work of 
his more advanced period, there can be little doubt, riu: drapery, although singularly realistic and destitute 
of all trace of the ancient manner, is perrhaps not more ailvanccd in style than that of the simulatt^d curt.'iins 
of the tomb of the Cardinal di Portogallo at San Miniai.-." 


• See Art asii T,i-TrKks, Vt»l. II. [>. iSj. 
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French tVorloiwinship, rImuI 1570. Dr."‘n •')■ J>*" 
(South Kemington Museum) 



I lie drawing wliich we are enabled to present this month, to the readers 
of “Aur AND Lkttkks," is one of a series of preliminary studies executed 
by Mr. Kioliniond f«*r his wttll-known picture of The Soug of AHriatn, 
'I’his important work, whieft w;is exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery in 
the summer of iS8o, re|^resented tint proces.sion of the Israelites after 
the passage of the Red Sea. In the centre of the composition Miriam 
with uplifted arms led a train of maidens, who accompanied her 
triumphant song with the music of harp and lutes and timbrels. At 
her right hand was the standing figure of Moses, turned to watch the^ 
onward moviunent of tlu; throng, and behind him was to be seen the 
corpse of Joseph borne aloft upon a stretcher and followed by a troop 
of followers carrying the baggage of the camp. The study is for the head of one of the youthful 
followers of Miriam, and the beauty and precision of the drawing affords a fair index of the careful 
principles of design em[)loyed by the artist in the treatment of the elaborate and intricate composition 
of his picture. 

Mr. Richmond’s art, whether in portraiture or in the illustration of subjects of imagination, is 
founded upon precise and careful draughtsmanship, and his colouring is .so regulated as to leave to 
this motive principle of his work a clear predominance. It is sometimes forgotten in the consideration 
of colour as an element of beauty in painting that there are, and have always been, two wholly 
distinct .senses in which the word may be a[>plied. The kind of colouring appropriate to work that is 
animated by the spirit of n:aUsm and which reached its earliest and perhaps its highest triumph in 
the art of Vtaiice, is essctiuially different in motive and practice from the colouring that gave an added 
charm and force to the ideal design of b'forence, and it is from the principles of Venice that all 
later realistic art has chiefly drawn its inspiration. In portraiture e.specially the modern schools have 
for the most part foiintled themselves upon the splendid achievements of the Venetians, and for this 
reason the position occupied by Mr. Richmond as a painter of portraits is somewhat exceptional. 
Though he is obviously .strongly attracted to tlu; study of individual character, he has always preserved 
in his (Portraits precisely the same (qualities of design and colour as he. employs upon the representation 
of ideal theiiuvs. The ultimate effect of hi.s work in this kind depends, in a degree unusual among 
portrait painttu's of our ilay, upon arrangement of line and precision of draughtsmanship, and this 
fict endows them witli a peculiar interest amid the mass of work that proceeds upon a different 
principle. 

One of the earliest of Mr. Richmond’s pictures to attract the notice of the public was a frieze* 
sha[>ed composition of Oreek y«>iiths playing at bowls, t;.xhibiied some years ago at the Royal Academy. 
At a later date followed iIk; large composition of /’yowcflieus, executed on a colo^al scale, and this in 
turn was followed by the figure Ariadue, which was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition. Since the 
establishment of the Grosvi-.nor Gallery in the year 1877, Mr. Richmond has been a constant . apd 
prominent contributor. In the first year he exhibited a large design o{' Electra at the of 
AgivneMitoh. In 1879 he was represented by Sarpedon^ and by a colossal statue in brohze, .^d ‘in 
1881 his large picture of the li''ise aud I'oolish Virgins occupied a place of honour in the Ipr^ galleiy* 
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CIIAPTKK XXW. 



\RI) by llic great silk fadory on ibc road Iroin 
lUisalla to Vonic, not far from the last liouscs of the 
town, a merry liltlcrill comes iiimliliiiLolowii a rocky 
bed beneath the r.licstniit woods, and i;oi:s lo empty 
itself across the meadows in the broad river. 'Ihe Oiove moun- 
tain rises behind it, and the cone of Monte Maggio lifts itself up 
opposite to it across the broader stream. There are no hfuises 
beside it, and the trees, fed by its kindly freshness, grow thii k 
and strong about it. 

Some few steps up the course of the liillc torrent, just far 
enough from the high road lo be hidden between the trees from 
any wayfiircrs below, l*iclro Taggi stood wailing on the evening 
of the fair at llusalh. He kept his liands in his pockets and his 
eyes fixed expeclanlly upon the roa«l. II is fare was sickly 
sallow, but his eyes shone like live coals, ami his lips were pressed 
firmly together. He was alone. Through the tree-trunks behiml 
his head the glow of the setting sun shone reil ; he did not turn 
towards the west, yet the blood-retl glamour was heloie his eyes 
just the same as if he had. He wailed inntionless. There was 
no sound in the glade save the running imirmur of the little 
brook, and now and then a thud iijron dm soft iinf as an l arly 
chestnut fell ripe to eaith. 't’he wind had sunk; the evening 
was hoi and heavy, and still. 

I’ictro paced up and rlown feverishly, griml-ag his teeth, and 
clenching his hand firmer than e\er upon something at his girdle. 
He had wailed half an hour alreaily, and he was beginning lo 
fear that his enemy would fail him. S(»lilary wayfarers jjassecl 
now and then along the road purchasers returning ftom the fiiir 
or merry-makers wending their way lo the m ene of the i:\'ening 
festivities that follow :i ilay of busiiu'ss. 'riiere were women 
with new 'sieves and pans, and brooms pack(Ml iijion ihoir har ks 
or balanced on their shoulders ; there were men <lri\ Ing cows or 
mules before them -unsold or freshly purchaseil :il the fair; Iherc 
were comely in.iidtns with clean, white, wooden i»ails poised on 
their heads, or swinging from their bare and rr^nnded arms. .Some 
of them were tired or dis;ippuinted, and grumbled and swore as 
they trudged .along ; others were pleased and merry, and laughed 
to one .another across the road. I'lit ail were j)earefu]ly ])ursuing 
the even course of their daily I'le, walking lo or from the red 
sunset that glowed calm behind the mountains of their home, 
and none guessed that, hidden behiml the trees as they jiassed, 
stood a man whose life had hithcrio been as peai.eful as tlieirs, 
but who to day had no thought hut one of murder and re\engc. 
Yes, his good-humoured face ilislortcd to the shape and expression 
of a fierce determination, he stood there and cursed as ea* h one 
who came in sight was not he whom he wanted, and gl.ired along 
the white road into the dist.ancc. Hut at last, in a sound of wild 
laughter interspersed w'ith ribald song that came floating on the 
quiet air, Pietro seemed to catch something that lohl that his foe 


was at hand. His eyes fastened themselves more hungrily than 
ever upon llu> cape of rock round which the way turned into 
sight. The laughter stojiped, then liur>t forth again more noisily 
than e\er, .and words that sounded something like: “Co to! 
Courage, man, he is but .i poor cnralure,** came indistinctly to 
where J*ielro stood. 1 1 is lingers dosed convn1sivt:ly on the 
handle of his knife, and he smileil to himself. Only let his 
enemy not delay too hmg ! More wools were s|U)ken that he 
coiihl not hear, and then ihe tall, bnily ligme of the “Signor 
Americano” <Mmtr swaggering roiiml the inrner. lie walked 
unsteadily, and his h.U was pushed batk from his forehead as 
though it irked a burning brow. Omr, bolder than the rest of his 
comrades, b:i(le him be ({uick with liis work and return with them 
to the tavern, and swore that I hey would not wail longer than 
half an hour, not even for so meity a comrade I Ihit the others 
hushed him up, for such talk was not safe within possihle ear- 
shot of the iiolice. .And the Americano came on alone, and 
whistling. in air as if nothing were tin; matter. 

Pietro g.ive a i;riinl of satisfaction that his foe ailvanc>.d alone. 
If he had. daie«l lo infringe the sacred rules r»f fighting by taring, - 
ing comrades to back him tip in his defence, he would have 
hewn him in |iiec es before their eyes ! 'riie road was clear of 
strangers ami, as his antagonist approai lied, Pieiro le.ipt down 
.icioss the turf, and beckom*d to him helween the tri'es. 

“ This way.” saiil he, sluirlly. lie tmne<I on his Iut! and, 
making sure that his companion was following him, he led the 
way ii[) through the chestnut wmids. Half .1 niih' •>! more they 
c limbed the mossy banks of tlie little torrent and at last, when 
they h.id reac hed a spnl where then* was a little c learing m the 
thick clu::.lniil woods, Pielio tuim:il round and faced his adversary 
Neither h:id .ipciketi a w'ord as they had climhed the hill, but now 
Pictlm looked his man well in the e\es and the bully (jiiailed 
beneath the glanre. lie beg.m tc» think that Pietro was not .1 
milksop after all. 

You are a cciward,” said l*ielro slowly. “ You were a tsiward 
when wt; were hoys, and you are a c oward still. You can use 
big wools when others are by to mlerlerc, but if it h.ad not been 
for shame ot your c:oinrades you would h.ive f.iiled me tonight. 
Oh yes, you see 1 know It, though I am but a 'yVi'/ i/Ct/Av/f ” 

This w.i.s true. 'Phe fellow Avoiild ha\e dune anything to avoid 
the mc'etlng. Ihit though he w^is a c oward, and Pietro pitied 
him as he slocxi therewith while lips. In; was a bully still. 

“You are an impertinent, unediic.itcd pea.sani,” .stammi.’ied he. 
W'ith a loud oath, .is gathering strength for tin.-, last eflbil ol 
insolence! “ How clare you handy wcucN with yoiii belte rs ! 1 

did nc.)t c'omo here to A///' with you. Hold ycuir longue .ind gel 
lo your huslness.” Ihit. in .spile of his hold front, and his 
stomach full of wiiui his voice sank feebly at the I.isi. 

“With all mv liea|t.” answered I.’iclro ! ** / .mi willing enough 

Perhap.s may no|be so willing aflcvr five; minute.s.” 

Iloth men pulled (if their c oats and turVii^d up ihc ii shiil .sleeve^' 
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and stood with llK:ir kiiivirs ready for action. Tint there with 
his wcajion in his hand Tictro paused. 

” \c) doubt sj^eeth is needless between us. as you have told 
me, (’arlo .Strappa.” s.aii| lie. “You know well enou;;h why we 
stand here fni e to face. You do not even eare to ask — you know 
it so well. Nevertheless, there are half a do/cii words that I 
would willin^'ly speak to you, before we part for ever. So you 
will just have to hear thi-in, even thouj^h T am but ;i wretelu-d 
‘ unedueated peas.'int.’ I'oritis my «|uariel to-day, ;ind I have the 
whip hand. 'I'hey are words that have burned niy tc)n;',ue this 
many a day, and 1 do not sci* why I sltould deny myself the 
sitisfac tion of t^iviiyn them voire.” 

I le jiaiised, but the “ .\merirano ’* let fall no sound. Strani'i: 
to say. .ill his biaL;.L;imc had melted, like w i n at the fire, before the 
iL’.hlec.ii-. wr.ith of a puur market i^^ihlener. I’ietio resumed 


his sa\. 


“I was \oui fiiind on« e, i.s it not true?” he eontiniied. 
“When we wen: kuls we were i oinrailes. Wi? wi;io rc*ariMl in 
the same xill.ii^e. '1 hoiieh you had a lii h undo in town, you 
Were bron;;ht uji iust as I was broin-ilit ii]i. Wo playcfl the 
same frames, we ale the same food, we learned at the saiiK! 
srhool. When we were old enonj»h, we wnlkeil arm in arm 
alonL; the streets of the town, and tasted the same Monlerralo, 
and sniok(‘d the saiiu: el;>,ars. It was I who ]i:iid for it .all : I 
know that now. Wwif/nn I diil mil i^iie.ss it, and I lovetl you! 

will'll I was in the town the other day 1 wont and had my 
mouthful at the ta\erii when- we used to amuse ourselves so 
well, ami I looked up at the oiil ]»alaee where you usial to j^o 
a be!.'.u;inv; of ynur untie, ami Itied to iniai.'.iiie it all a;;ain. I'ool 
that I was! Hut. anyhow, in the old ilays we were friends in 
real earnest. Ass that I was, I tliouehl you were a hero. And 
1 lovi-d you so well that I was e\eii willin'; to bear your bad deeds 
for you ami would let myself be punished tor what J had not 
done. You l alled me a milksop for my jiains. You wi-o* ii;;ht, 
by Ikiirhiis, yon weie rkihl ! Well, since then our ilestinies have 
separated. Yon ha\e been fortunate. \’oii have grown lidi, 
while I ha\e reinained a poor striving jiensant. You have come 
home with your pockets full of money, and you have thought it 
line to forget your old Irii'mls to seem as if they h;nl never been 
aup,ht to you. N'oii |il.anteil your lic.hes before our eyes, and played 
the fine gentleman there with them, over the comrades with wiiom 
you had grown up. I)id ymi think wc .should like yon the belter 
tor it? Well, I tor one shall not iiteteiul that I liked you the 
belter for it. Ihil everi AW— let it be. I wmild not wish you 
ill for that alom;. Aftei all, it is your own allair if you find it 
more agreeable to ]ilay the eenili ntan with a bail grai e. than to 
be the simple and geiierou.s cc^mr.ide who earns a little love where- 
ever he goe^. Anyhow, you must allow it, 1 have never till now 
put nivself in your path to annoy you with recolkvlions of our 
frienddiip that was past ; jjeihajis I also was too juoiid for that. 
1 li:ll voM aloiii*. It wcnild have been better for you if )OU had 
lelt ///«’ alone, too. Hut you have thought lh.it you t'ould stoin 
me, and slight im* as a Imd siigjits his serf, and lh.it all the same 
\i)ii wouhl be al>le to lieat me as your e(|ual in one thing. Ay ; 
in this, that you thought \ou could come robbing me of what wms 
mim^ as it is i\n v so I :iin tnld to rob imn of the class to 


whic h yon are so an\ii>u ^ to belong. Hiii lonk you. Carlo Stra|»pa, 
J am a ]ieasant. 1 have diffiTeiit notions of honour. Yon ought 
to know our notions of honour since you were a peasant once 
yourself. \ou look me tur . milksop, and thought J would beat 
even ///is because 1 had borne voiir insolem-e. You see youmadt* 
a mistake. It is a diiuai lU thing. Perhaps I have been a fool 
even to bear \ our insol MMX* so long. .Hut no matter. You will 
be punished lor hot- affairs, l or^v' ^ ^ proofs of an insult 
whi( h not even a .nilksop forgiy^* ^ \ .Signor Americano ! 

I would not crccb'l rumoujj^^ J'C was rinistcd you a little, 
poor peasant that I wa.vfnre of the W'7. you were loo proud 


to give me your hand, that our [old friendship w’ould count for 
something. Of course 1 was a twice-.icciirsed simpleton, for now 
I have proofs. I know how a fiend repays old favours. 1 know 
how a gentleman gets his pleasures without paying for them, 
tliroiigh the treachery of a vain and worldly-w'isc maiden and the 
betrayal of an old comrade ! Ay," he stammered ficrc^ely, his 
utti'iaiice becoming almost unintelligible in the heal of his 
])n.ssion, “.it daybreak over the bridge of the torrent by the 
Chun h 1 heard - I saw it all. I know it w\is not the first time 

.SVi///iA and that you promised yourselves it woulil not be 

the l.'i.sl /f-r Jithr/tif, you have more than one ki.s.s to .inswer for, 
and so help me, the blessed .saints, you .r/zn// answer for each one. 
We wore iiiinrades did I not say it? I will pay you nobly— 
ay, as one does pay one’s rRir.NO.*' 

Pietro plac eil himself in position and w.iited. 1’he sockets of 
his eyes were as though full of blood, but bis face was p.alc as, 
death. All the while that he had been .speaking his enemy had 
never oiu e lifieil his eyes from the ground, never once made a 
motion to resent all tin- instills levelled at him. Pietro had .said 
well ; he was a bully, but he was a coward. If be could have 
ilcviseil any plan by which it would have been honourable for him to 
shun this cpiarrel ho would have done so. Hut he had found none. 
His i-omrafles h.'ul been nboiil him all day; he could invent no 
cNciise of the l.iilure of a bank or the death of a relative whi( h 
could have t.ikcn him to town by the List train. And to be 
branded .ns a poltroon would not have suited him, for his home 
and his ])Ossessions were in the village. Live there he must, and 
if he lived lliere he must be alile to jday the i)rince. Pietro 
almost pitied him again as he stood thus. He was so unlike his 
usual blustering self. P.ul the anger of an outr.iged man is loo 
deep for pity and he only s;iid again doggi:dIy, “Come, to work.’’ 
'I'he light was waning, and darkness was bad for a job such .is 
theirs : he could not afford to w.iil longer. So putting his knife 
in position he cried .aloiid, “On your guard, (’arlo Slrappa. Tor, 
an Ciotl hears me, I h.ive vowed to kill you this night if I c.in.” 
And, like a Hash of lightning, he sprang upon his ;ulversary as a 
tiger lalls upon its ])rey. 'Po him, as the offended party, belonged 
the right of attai k,ancl he look advantage of it. The big man 
redid beneath the blow, .ind for a moment seemed to lose his 
senses ; It had caught him beneath the arm, and the blood trickled 
slowly from the wimnd on to his while/ry/zr shirt. 

“ Hy Hai chns, yon mean to kill me indeed, then," groaned he. 

"Yes," answered Pietro, “ I have said it ; I will do it if I can." 

'flu: two closed again in crmflict, and no further word w'as 
spoken. Above the i. iirmur of the pleasant little hrook, the 
siliMit w'ood lesoiinded w'ilh the jinnting breath of the corn kitants. 
J'bi this fight was no idle alfaii it was a matter of life and de.ith. 

Ill vain f!arl() Strajipa tried to wrench the knife from the grasp 
ol his adversary. Pietro had fought but rarely in his life, for he 
li.i(l been a peaceable ni.in, but now* fury lent strength to his 
sinews and ( iiiuiing to liis brain. And he had the best of it. 
^■es, even with so practised a fighter as this man wlioin lie liad 
sworn to kill. Phe Americano w’as beginning to lose his nerve : 
the blood had b.-cn ebbing all the time from the wound at his 
side and his strength w'as ne.irly spent. 

“ What, .nre yon not siitislied yet ?*’ g.aspi^d he. “ I am don«- 

1 gi\e myself iip - be generous.'’ 

“(ieneroiis? What, again!” thundered Pietro, his eyes 
dilating. ‘ Not for the hope of Heaven ! Keep yotir guard, 
for I come to give you good measure ! ** 

Once more, and for the last time, the} closed. Pietro was as 
one possessed, and surely it would have been all over with the 
false friend of his boyhood but for a piercing childish cry which 
now eeitoed through the glades, causing the revengeful arm to 
hang paralysed, and the white face to grow whiter than ever. 
Pietro’s adversary fell, covered with blood, to the earth. One 
more stab would have finished him : but that stab be could not 
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give— a child’s cry had frozen up all his coura^>e ! With ihc kniu; 
in his hand, and tlic glades swimming red before his eyes, he stood 
stupidly listening to that voice ringing wildly in liis cars, and— 
while he listened - -between him and the fading sunset, a tall 
woman’s figure appeared sternly sianding. and a woman’s clear 
and thrilling tones said authoriutively : “jilup: You dare not 
kill liim I 1 — Viltoria Vitc forbid it ! ” 


CIIAP'IT.R XXXVl. 

Tiik little fruit shop in the Salita Santa Catcrina spread Its gay 
front to the street. It was on a sofr, inelhiw moining towards the 
end of Septemher. The siin shone aslant betwnai the tall 
houses, and shot its golden light at loss the dark iM^riii o oppositi-, 
and it laid its warm touch upon the good things piled up to view on 
Marrina’s stall. The bright imnnise of the year was at its fullil 
ment now, and Marrina had many tilings to sell. In sacks and 
hampers and Iraskets on the ground were t he^tulits t^f all prices 
and qualities ; the little urchin round the c orner was roasting them, 
and the passengers along the streets were inunth.ing them, ami 
they had been plucked from their prickly shells by pretty girls and 
comely women, all along the Riviera, and up and iluwn the 
Apennines. There, well to the front of the show, a huge pile of 
large, green figs, out of whose sitltrs tin; lust.iuus, pink .sweetness 
oozed in .streaks, matle every mouth water where eyes beheld 
them ; but, luckily, as they only cost about a fai thing a piece there 
were few folk who could not indulge in half a chi/en or so 
excepting, imleed, those whuhad pliicketl them at dawn from their 
abundance upon the great broad leaved tribes that overhung the 
blue waters or basked against the white walls and (hatched roofs 
of their homes, and these tlioiiglil a farthing a-jiieee an exorbitant 
sum. The green figs were .supported by liiige gohleii gourds ami 
red tomatoes, by white cauliflowers, purple egg-\»lanls, mottled 
beans, fresh scarlet-runners, cns[> let luce*, and every variety of vege- 
table that the season could prorliice ; while dark blue plums, frcsli 
walnuts, ripe blackberries as big a damsons, apples, and peats, 
and oranges, and even a dish of poniegraiutes with one cut open 
to show the beautiful blond-red meat within, cnniph.led the 
saleable property over which Marrina piesided so pioiully. She 
hail been heard to say once that im thing in season or in u-ason 
was ever known to be wanting at her .'^toic ; and certainly hei 
walnuts seemed always to be fresh enough to stain the fingers, her 
figs always rijie enough to fall to pieces before they reaehed the 
inoulli ; and last, not least, her own liappy, kindly face, always 
prompt enough to give the most casual of her ac.qiiaiiUaiici:s as 
jolly a smile as though he were her oh lest friend. 

On this day, however, lliougdi just as kindly, the fiice of the old 
fruitress wore a somewhat ])rcocciipied expresion. She scarcely 
even seemed to care to persuade a customer th.al melons were 
cheaper than chcstriuLs, or that green appKi.s were goml for 
dessert; and sat tliere, lialf ahsenlly, hesidi; her biilliiiiUly 
disposed fruit-border, beneath tin: loj) hinge nt yellow inai/c cones 
that hung from the eaves of her shofi, and iho lower one of 
thickly clustered white and purjilc grapes that sirelched ilsell «in 
a piece of twine just above the friiil baskets. She was looking 
down the street as usual. I’ut mU, however, with her usual 
expression of welcoming jollity. Her broad mouth was serious, 
for a wonder, and her eyes had an aiixiou.s It'ok that was loiall) 
foreign to them. One might have thoiiglil she was exi)ecling 
some one whom yet she feared to see. 

And presently, jolting along with the even tread of one who 
carries a burthen, there appe.-ircd up one of the byways op[)osite, 
the figure of a man carrying his loft :irm bound to his side, and 
hearing on hi.s shoulders a huge sack ol polatoe.s, so heavy as to 
cause him to keep his eyes invariably bent on the giound as he 
walked. Marrina lusc as she .saw the man ami, with a sigh as of 


relief, disappe.ired into the iny.slcrioiis d.irknes.s uf the inner simp, 
witlmut taking any fiirtlier mile of him. He, however, who bad 
altracled her alleiUiou, ,ip[»ro.u bed the front «»f ibe booth, iittcud 
the usii.d : "Is iliire no »)ne vvilliin.^” in .1 busky voice, and, 
reiciving Marrina’-; atllriiialive reply, enU icil the narrow dooiw.iv 
and threw bis load clown lui the liard biick.s bebuid the coiintci. 
The light WMs «bm, yci cvi'ii beii', aiul I'Vcu when be vv.is relieved 
ot the bin (ben wbicb of nee.c:-,siiy bad ni.ide him keep them low, ll.e 
man scarcely r.iisol bis i*ycs. 'I’lionc.b tiny bad known liiiii before, 
anyone - (\spi'« ially any one tiitt'ring from ibe bright siinligjit vvitli- 
t>iit --wonlil sc-aicely liave r«;« ogiiiscd m the cm;u i.ited and liioiirn- 
lul eyed c ic.ituii* before tliein the giiod-lnmiDiiFcd, liappy-natnred 
Ibelro I’aggi ot la N'.illecaKia ! 1 lis c becks were sunken and m arret I, 
his beanl was of a week's growth, bis usually >0 tiim iiniu.stacbe 
was unc.Mvtl ft)r ; bis woiindeil arm, bis l.dl weaiily bent, 

gave him an .ippearam:e of lioiu-K's.'i lassituile and sliiitlessness, 
stiaiigely :i! v.'iiiance with his usual smart irulustiy ; and on Ins 
good, hrmesi tace there was an expression of moiostr e.ne ;i!id 
bitter soirovv, .sailly inliarmonunis with its roneji and homely 
tendeiiiess. 

“ Well? *' .Tskeil lu', alino.sl savagely, but looking, vvistfnlly in liie 
lac c of the fat fruitless. 

“Well,” re|ilicd she, with piovoking calm. Ibil .she .soon added 
with a Very dilleii III intonainm : “ Tlieri', I’m right glad yoii’ic 
safe back .igam, Tietro T.iggi 1 I'or it’s not a single iiuicl 
ininule I’ve liadsim e 1 went ag.iiiisl my le.i.Mm and let yon venture 
into the jaws of the jiolice lli.il you might have the i»leasurc of 
digging tbo:,e potatoes I ” 

“ \oiisense,” answered I*ii*Iro, i|uile tartly lor him. “The 
polite have forgoiteii :dl abmil me long ago. Not th.it they 
would ever have tliuiiglit ol looking for me lieie in the town ; 
they st.'onred the (ountry side at hoine .1 bit no doubt. lUit 
llieyVe left even lb.it ijuii:l this week past, 1 il.iie .swear. 'J’licy 
don’t f.iligiie llieiiiselves. Itesides, as 1 didn't kill niy in.'in afte! 
all, they eoiililii't b.iiin me nnuh. I nball go b.iek to the valley 
in a fevv ilays, if no good news turns up. It'll be mi-scralile 
etioiigli there,” adiled tlie poor fellow', With :l sort of iMli:b in Ins 
bieath, “but it'll be 'oetter than sl.iving here dtung nothing anv- 
bow. * 1 ran t sl.iml it any longer, 1 .should go mad I ” 

“Ami ilo you c.ill it doing nothing vvlien 1 let yon go out t(» 
my niir^;erv g.inb n at Riita and ilig as buig as ever ytm liked, 
you imgi.iieful lad/' snarleil old M.irrin.i wiili a smile. “ I 
sboiibl have thought that piece of work,” |iimiling to the .sack 
of jiotaloes, “ vvtmld have been i iioiigli lor a man with u 
wounded ;irni. It might h.ive l.i.sled you .1 d.iy or two at least” 
rooh,” Mieereil the pe.isant, “ nu le tliild's plav. lS(^^^dcs, 

I ilon'l e.-ite to till other folk's ground. Not that 1 think I shall 
ever laie to real another pi. ml,” a«l«led poor l*ielro, .sinking 
down on to a s.ick of dried beans and resting bis bead U|ion the 
b.ard little counter. “ lUit 1 shall go lionu! ; 'twill be better than 
here, :mil the police may take me if they like. M.iy be ’f would 
be the best lliiiig. ’Tis of no use working when one has nobuiiy 
to work foi." 

“ \ay, c«)nic,” eonsolial the woman, but drying her eyes the 
while, for sIk? was a very soft hearted body, “(^^mf•, you fake 
it too niiieli to be.irt. 1 shall see you a nunieil man yet with 
I hildien atoiind yon. All the giils are not vicious like that 
wieked niinv. And then llie child m.iy be fomvl yet, who 
knows? Take ((image. I have pieei! of good news 

for you.” 

“JJli ssed fool that you are, why did you not fell me lh.it 
befoie?” (lied l*ielio, starling up ami (bil(liing *he old dame 
feveiishly by the arm. “Is she fijund Sjieak, the love of 
Heaven !” 

“.\av, friend, you go loo fast,” innltered tli-: woman, looking 
round to see that no r uiioijs grandchild had been Ii-^liMiing at the 
door, and dr.iwing her arm away with jii.st the shglilest pos.sibIe 
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Mispicioii of (jlTcn* e. ** l*oor Marrinii is not always ‘ a lilesscd | 
fool/ or you would not hav(i soujftlil her out when yvm wanted to 
>;ol nursed of your hurls and to save your skin. Hut there, I 
fr»r;'ivo you ! 'J’lie |)rctly little inaiil was a rare piece lo lose. 

I re^jret her myself.’* 

‘‘ 'Hie Saints ;,Mve inc julienee,” miillered l*ietro. “ Will she 
never tell me wltat it is she has heard? (hmd Marrina, you are 
not a fool. Nay, you are wise ami excellent, flut tell me if 
they have f«mml iny I'ortiinina !” ’ 

I ui, in.in. you expert Rome to be built in ailay/* scolded the 
tormentor. “ Due iniisi have patience. 1 know nothiiif' my.self ! " 

•‘■J'hen, Heaven forgive yon, what is your news?" sigheil ' 
Pietro, “ami why <lo you torment a poor devil with your woman's 
nonsense ^ " 

•• I’ll tell you naught if you mil," grumbled the old soul. 

Wlial I w.as going Id say is that lliis inoniiiig there came this 
letter for you. And perhaj)s it is Iroin that old priest of your 
parish in w'hom you corifuled, and perhai).s there is news of the 
l)ahc in it.’* Still cauiioii.sly looking round, Marrina drew at ‘ 
hist from the capacious dimensions tif her blue, linen apron 
pocket a curiously folded and plentifully sanded Idler, crumpled 
and gre.'iseil by close contact with sewing-w'ux, onions, .snuff, and 
otlier .strange items contained in the said receptacle. 

“Here it is," said she. “I kept it safe to give you when 
nolmdy should he by." 

I’ietro srialched It wildly from her hands. “ Verily I believe yon ' 
were bom lo send a fellow cra/y," he miill(Tcd. Ami then he ■ 
set liiinself down at the little counter, ami tearing ojjen the 
letter, placed it before him, smoothed out its many folds, planted 
his liead well upon his hands, ami began laboriously flei iphering 
the cramped writing. 'Pherc came a customer lingering the toiii.i- 
toes outside and asking the price of blue plums, and Marrina had 
lo leave her pleasure and attend to her Imsiness, which occu 
pied no hrss than ten minutes ; and then, with a noi.sy exclama- ' 
tion at her forgetfulness, she hail to hasten into the still more 
hidden reccises of Iier dwelling, and see to the pol boiling for 
ilinner; and yrt, when .she returned, drying her hands and lurr lips 
upon her blue .ijiron, Pietro was still there, as engrossed in his 
task as ever! Nevertheless Pielio was ijiiile ii scholar; he 
could sign his own name instead of only making his cross at 
the fool of a document I 

Marrina stood beside him, still miincliing something that she 1 
had been obliged to taste out «)f the jiol, and, alter about two 
minutes more, she sai»l .U last : “ What i.s it about ? " 

Pietro looked up as though surprised at the ijiiestion. He 
had ipiile a look of pained expo-;tulatioii in liis fire. 

" NMial a hurry the women are .iU\ays ini" he said loftily. 

And reluriiiMl to the problem as composedly ar, before. 

'I'hc Idler which so jMizzled poor Pietro was, as the old danu' 
li.td guessed, from Ins parish I'onli’ssor, and it began as follows : - 

My I'KAR Son " (wmte till* old man', 

“ ‘ Tho iiMiii is for wliieli you besought iiiv temporal assistance 
have been .itleiicled to. Your eon.ige is safely locked, .and your oaltle, 
witli ymir faithful us-., have been reiiinved to the neigliboiii iiig farm of 
the Venfa uiitd your icluin. Put now it reni.iins fur me to cntleuvoiir 
to render you sumdlimg in.ire tluiii tciiijniral, that is lo s ly, spiritual 
assistance. It tielmves me to exhort you, aliliuiigh a meredul Provi- 
dence has spaie.1 you the full horror of the crime with which your 
soul might have been stained -to exheut >011, I sav, nut lo neglee! 
evoa y ellorl, 1 I..U you may ul»iam repentance 'and f.irgiveiiess of I leaven 
through the giaei.m-, inteice-.himi uf ilu; Muthn* of ('.ud. * 

(When 1 idro had reached tl.is point in the composition, he 
threw up his hands in deNpau.) ' 

‘“What a preamble!" lu. monned. “To make out all that 
and yet to gtri nothing th-.l i.s of any imi)rirlance I " 

Nevertheless, after mopping liis brow, as lie did when he came ' 
np the hill with a biad of wood, he relumed bravely once more 
to the charge. 


“ • You did well to confide in me, my son ' (continued the letter), 
‘ for you may be sure that I will never^ bi:lr:iy you. I am not a fool 
or a woman that I must neels Ik; for ever tattling; and as for justice, 
tjud h.-is said tint vengeance belongs to Him alone, and He 
punished you in His own way. Ye.s, fur the child on whom you doted 
is taken fHiiii you, and 1 fear me you will liiid it hard to recover her.*” 

With .a groan Pietro struck his hand violently upon the table. 
“ Why ilid you make me hope there wa.s news of my Fortunina 
when there is none ? ” scolded he to the old fruitere.s.s, with the 
unreasoning cry of one who sufTcrs. 

Luckily the kind soul w;w far too sympathetically affected herself 
lo owe him any grudge for his injustice, and though she tried to 
blurt out something almut its serving him right for deceiving her 
as he had about the babe, she was forced to dry her eye.s 
with her apron even while she was speaking. 

Pietro sat a few moments a.s though lacking the courage to 
piocced, but at la.st, after much drawing of llie back of his hand 
act OSS his eyes, he placed a trembling finger once more on the 
large and dirty page, .and, carefully drawing it along to the place 
where he luid left off, resumed his laborious perusal of the epistle. 

When I la.st boheld the pretty child,’ (continued the prie^it), *it 
was on the breast (»f the woman Vittoria, for whose fainting condition 
I had hurried lo procure relief.*** 

“ Ay, we know all about that," interposed Marrina. “ Wa.sn*t 
I there my.self ?" 

“‘Hut hearing of your danger* (continued Pietro, reading) ‘God 
forgive me, 1 forgot nil about the babe alone witli strangers, in seeking 
U) save a son from crime.* ** 

“ Strangers, indeed r* scoffed the ILstcner, interrupting again. 
“ As if I wouldn’t have taken as good care of the brat as he. 
Only the same cause put her out of mv bead too." 

“ Holil your tongue, do," grumbled Pietro. ‘‘If you are for 
ever making me lose the place how can I read?” 

“‘ And now, I fear me, there is but little incnii<i of tracing the little 
one’s whereabouts* (went on the priest); ‘the daughter in whom I 
thought lo perceive so much promise, but who has deceived us all by 
the cunning of the Kvil One— 1 mean Tcresina della Fontana- has 
fled, some say to hide herself in sonic low service .it Milan — there, 
perchance, to await the betrayer of her honour. Of her, then, none 
can in(|uire as you h.ide me, and evidenre, moreover, seems lo teach 
that your treasure w.is never in her hands .dnee her arrival at the fair. 
It would seem, indeed, that the woman Vittoria had stolen her, though 
for wh.it purpose or lo what end none ran guess. The ncighbout, 
Rianca del Prelo, testifies to having seen the child afar off in her 
company, .ind that apparently after the hour when I he poor vagrant 
did one goofl deed, at least, in staying your arm from .a criminal blow. 
Put the woman Viltoi ia was .always of a sccrol teinpcranienl, and whither 
to trace her steps God alone ran direct you. May He assist and 
siipjiort you, and if a poor iinperfect priest can help aught further* 
send Word and it shall be done. Meanwhile, my son, take comfort, 
fiir he whose bloc-d might be upon your head, but for the meiciful 
interposition m rrovidence, lies, surely recovering, in the Imspitnl of 
Hus.illa, where his comrades liansportnl him on that luckless night. 

I have visited him in the hope of leading him to a repentance of his 
evil life, but he is of those who scoff at US poor priests, and methinks 
lie will do well u) return to the New World, as he desires to do. And 
now my sou, f.irewcll. God send you a heart of grace to repent your 
vengeful passions, and assist you in the search for the child of youi 
adoption. We look soon to see you safely among us again. Your 
father in Go<l, Antonio Rknks.sekr.'** 

A.s J'ictro .spelt out the last word, and clo.sed the broad sheet, 
old Marrina gave a sigh of satisfaction, and declared, with many 
protestations, that that was a priest as God made them Himself, 
who had a little charity in his body, and was not like tho.se dogs 
of Jesuits. P.ut Pietro had no mind to dwell on the holiness of 
the .Signor Prevosto. lie said that, of course, he was a good man, 
but that he was also a fool, and that there was nobody like a 
priest for .saying a great deal about nothing at all ! Hearing the 
expression of this dreadful sentiment the old fruiteress held up 
her hands in horror, and though she chuckled inwardly, she 
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vowed she could hold no more ])arloy with siu.h an iiTulul as 
Pietro, and must go about her business. And aboiu lu-r bu.siiu ss 
she went, while poor ]*iclro remained in the saim; |.oMliou as 
•before, with his head sunk in Iiis hands and Ins luxly beiii in 
hopele*^s dejeelion, and spoke nexcr a woid. K\en wIkii Marrina 
bade him presently to dinner in the back kitdn n, he sat rheiv 
with his plate of minestra in his lap, and never even tasiL'd the- 
savoury mess. Yes, and for the first lime sina; she liad known 
him, he refused to laugh and cry shame at the pranks of llie rosy 
cheeked grandchildren, whose good points slu: was so piuud to 
show oir to him. 

When the c hiklren had gone out to pl.iy, and Marrina sioml 
there washing ui» the dishes while the girl mindi;(l ihe shop - still 
he w'as just as disconsolate, .and his Inain harped evi-r on the 
same matter. It was in vain that his old friend strove to luing 
forward the brighter parts of the prii.si's letter he would have 
none of it, it was not what he wanted. 

“Come, now,” .she .would say, “the other day you had re- 
proaches enough to make to yourself because you i hi night you 
were to h.ave a in.ih’s bloo<l upon your C(jiiscii*nf?o, ami now ymi 
.ire not even glad the wretch will not die. .\l all exenls, evi.n if 
the police come after you, you will be able to s.iy : * It was only 
a joke. I diil my man no harm. I.c;nti for yourselves.*” 

“'I*he police 1 The police,” nuitlercd Pietro. “Have 1 not 
told you that you talk as u woman, .ind that I do not even cart: if 
they should come? Jf 1 had not let myself be inisiiaded into 
running away that day from the ixilice cuiward that I wa.s to 
fear for my poor skin — I should not have lost Poiluiiina now I 
Hut there— with my head upside down, and the blood swimming 
l)eforc my eyes, and that soul gone to its ac count l)y my hand, as 
1 thought; and, more than that, with the tt rror of that child's 
scream, and of that terrible voice, like the anj;el of Justice, bringing 
remorse to my heart — I lost my sen.se.s, you .^ee, .iiid I walked 
just as in .i dream. And so, when la Viltoria said to me, * Idy, 
J*ietro Paggi, fly quickly for your lilt:’-- the Lord forgive me — 1 
did as .she bid.” 

“Jjy Hacchus, and you did well,” prtiiiouiiced the mistress ol 
the shop, planting her arms akimbo with a look of deli.inee. “ f 
should like to know what a fellow is to go and risk his skin for 
when there is no need ? ^ on were in your right when you tried 

to kill your man. He had dune you wrong enough, ami why 
sliuuld yon .suffer for giving an emuny his due ? Wiiir VilUjria 
sjioke well ! do to, with your silly .self-ieproar.hes. for doing a 
sensible thing foi once.” 

“Nay, but 1 have lost my treasuie by it.” repealed I’ietro. 
‘•Yes, 1 liave lo.st everything that I luad in this world,” lie aihU-d, 
with a sad sense that romance and love and home- ay, that c\cn 
peace and honour and respectability were all gom: fiom him, 
and that his life was blank and void, .so lliat lie fell like an old 
man who has no more need but to die. 

“To be sure,” began .Marrina agnin, tiisregarding Ids sonowfiil 
mood, and speaking no a* in a '411101 and luminaiing lone, “’lis .-^iv.inee 
ihal that Vitturki, as you call her, sliould luive t an lt d the « luM oil 
like that. 1 can't think wh.Tt she wanted to do it lor. .‘^he didn I 
look as if she had enough to buy looil to keep the flesh on her 
own bones, miicb less to nourish, a giowing child. I suppose slu* 
looks to making money out of the pielty thing some liow. Jhose 
gipsy women generally do." 

Pietro started up; his checks wore reil wheie they had been 
white and sallow, and his eyes were a-lire. “I low «/»//>■ you 
speak evil of one you do not know ! ” he lliundcred. “ ^ ou 
women arc all alike! You judge every one liy your own 
mercenary notions,” 

M.nrrina turned round from the sink whcic she was .sc'uiring 
the last saucepan and ga/cd at him open-mouthed She ]»l:uiled 
her hands on her broad liii»s and stood there, round eyed wiih 
astonishment at the sudden change. 
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*• \Vl11, to be sine," laughed she at last. “I thought \ou 
wanted to find the biat, that's all. .\iid as 1 know gipsy women 
have a way ol linding li» ;t t IiiMieii when they are offered ,1 good 
rew’.ird, 1 thought it might be :i way out of your diHiciilly. Hut, 
sim i: 1 am miiitaken, I’m sony 1 spoki-.” 

She luim:d b.ick to her woik again, and I’ietro sauntered out 
into the little bit of garden coiiil beyond Ihe kilehen, wliere, even 
beneath the smoky eaves of poor city dwellings, a hixiiriant vine 
twiiieil its tendrils upon the wonileii p.ilis.i«lc over lieail, and 
ro.ses and carnations blo'imed ag.iiii-^l the brick w.ill, above whii li 
the lips of the .icacia trees in the .Acipiasol.t .\venue waxed gently 
in the luvc/e. There he smoked his pi[ie and :',;ue hlmsell uji to 
llioughl. 

He had been bold in defem c o! la Villon.i, bcc.iiise the siis- 
pIc.ioM eutei Laiiied ol her liy .M.iiiiii.i was unjust. He ft It, spile ol 
all he had against her, that it w.ls unjust. .She h.id deceived him. 
she had played last and loose with him, she had lie.Ued him as 
one does not tie.il a m.iii of honour, but still s!ie was no» ouiinon 
cieatuie who could plot lor mere g.iin, as even this shrewd oUl lity 
ir.ideswomaii inigliL plot, and ibink it 110 .shame. 4X0; hovvevi r 
much he hated l.i Vittoiia and he told himself ih.it his hale had 
not abated one Jut ■ -IioweviT bad slie xvas, she was a ijneeri still ! 
After all there might be b.id qneiMis. Hut even if her wit kulness 
had no element of sohlid nuMinie.ss, such :is would enable In r to 
steal .1 ( hild for the sake of a reward, still slu: was wickeil if she 
trietl to keep Loi Lunina away f'lom liiiii, however good Iut motive 
might have been at the beginning, and he swore lliat lie would 
find lier ou? and tell her so. He would even allow that she might 
at first have meant to do a diarity by taking t barge of the little 
one, .seeing that iie himself was in Iroiible and obliged to lly for 
his hie, and that llieie was no one by with whom to leave 
k'orluniiKi in charge. Hut that was a forlnighl ago now, and she 
might haxe found means to coinmiinu.ate with him since then if 
she had had a miiid. Why was ‘he playing him this wausl irii k 
of all.** Was she a fund in fairest human sliajie that she should 
l.iki; a pleataiie in toimenting him? Or di>l that strange love 
which she had .'ilw.iy.s sliuwii for the tliiMuhom she hail saved 
hum the river make her blind to his rights? Foi he li:ul lights. 
For auglil she knew i‘'ortiiTiina was his own basl.-ird, .‘iiui anyhow, 
did she not belong to him wlio had housed and led hei the.se 
five yi-ais lallu i than to any mere stranger ? He pulfe«l his jiipe 
in aiig,ry whiif.i as he thought of all this, and vowed that he woiihl 
iiiKMitli Vittoiia yi'S, if lie spi-nl his lile in it and snati li his 
(hilling iVoin her. Had she not mined his liie enough? .And 
should she take from him the only thing lliat was left to him to 
live for, the only being lor whom he should e\ei lare to till the 
land and sow the grain once moic ? 

Marrina ( anu: out un to the lenace !(.> jiliu k .1 luinch of thyme 
and parsley lot the oinelelU*. J’lelro rose and kiuu ked out the ashes 
of Ills pipe against the stone jiarapel on wliii h he h.id been silting. 

“ I am going out iiuw,” be saicl. “ 1 have alfaiis.” 

“l)o as )uii will,” leplied tin- uhl wuin.ni ciirtly. “I li.ive 
dime what 1 1 ould. I bave given you my poor .adxiie, and if 
you will not take it you must bear the i on.se<pii nces. (hi; it is 
just the hour now, wlun it is still briwd daylight, to Im* seen 
walking the :aieels with )our arm in a ^lii j; and the poliie 
looking oil i " 

J*ii:lio seemed to feel there was .some jnslif c in tin: l.iimi, ioi 
he said alUi .1 pause: ** M.iybe you are liglil. .Ainliow I wiH 
wail till eveiiiiig. La A itloiia is mole likely to bring the liiile un*: 
out al nig.luiall tlmii by d;iyliglil.” 

“ Ah, ‘11 you have <’ome to iiiy way of thinking,” s.iiil tin: old 
wom.in with a Miiile Ihal was almost grim on her g(i(»iI-hiiiiiour(.il 
fai'c. 

\ay, llia! she is ;i common tminp who steaks children loi 
rewards, none ( ould believe who had seen lier once a:s a re- peel 
able girl in hei own counlry,” said Pietro with .1 certain dignity. 
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*• lint that shi? has niy Fortiinina I must think, sinre I saw the 
little one l.ist in Iier rare. She wails most likely till she hears of 
me safe at Imme aL;ain before she brings the ehihl bark. She is 
ri^-ht.” 

“* ris strati-;!! that she shoiiUl have let no one in yonr village 
know to tell you that the brat was safe/' dcrlareil the woman in a 
srejiliral tone. 

“An>lio\v,” lejieateil 1‘irlro, anxioii.s not to l)e*ray himself 
“ Villoria loves rorlnnina as one would love a child whom 
liiu: has s.ivrd from death, and I have no fear but that she took 
lier from ih.irity when she was deserted in that strange] dace, and 
that when it is safe she will bring her home.'* 

** I am glad you are so well .salislied," gniinhied theolil woman, 
vttxod at being thus put asiiJe. “Though siin e you are so sure she 
will return to you safe and sound, I wonder you will trouble to 
SiTirr.h the streets at nijjitfall. Maylu?, ’ addi-d she, with a. wicked 
gleam of jileasiire in tormenting, “maybe the poor cherub has 
fallen into some .strange and evil hands and is being staivcd to 
death, as we sit lieie talking I ** 

I'ietio st.irted up at the bare iiloa of such .1 horrible ])Ossi])ility. 

“ (’ome, 1 will not wait for niglilfall,'’ said ho. “ I will go at 
once. Whnever it is that is keeping the Inal from me they will 
be ino-il likely to bide her in the tow’n. And the g<»od .M.ulonna 
will help me to (iiul her. 1 cannot test so, doing nothing, so 
f.irewi-ll goi)d neighbour, and, (jod grant it, I will not return 
without soinellimg that will give me a meirier lurarl and a brighter 
f.u e to reward your liospitalily. If the child is in thi: town I 
shall find her*, I vrrw. If shi! is not here, wliy then I must go 
b.ick to my j»«»r home and wail there till they Iwing her to me. 
They will surely bring her when they know tli.it her home is safe 
again to receive! lier ! Hut, rncMnwhile, I cannot rest idle. 1 nms( 
search where 1 can. Anil so amrtu/t rti I go at once ! '* 

I'.'.ven as he sjioke he w.is gone - out into the busy .streets. 
Kroiii luT n.irisiw ilruirway Mairin.i watrlusl him down the hill 
into town ; tor tlioitgli sfte did not giie.ss but that he was merely 
w.indei'irig purposeless. Pietro had an idea and was boiinrl for that 
old fulacc in the little si|ii.are where he had seen V’itloria orn c 
before, (iood natiired soul that she was, M.aiiiiia forgot all her 
nionienlary piijiie at Pietro’s scorn of her siiggeslions, in sympathy 
for his broktui lift! and his many inislortuneK, and swore, as she 
Inrned back .again into her shoji, lliat, in spiti! of his bit of 
temper, there never iiv« <1 a belliT soul, nor mie who h.ss de.served 
such a life as those above seemeil disposeil to lead him. 

If she h.nl known the many desponding hours lliat |)oor Pietro 
w«)uhl have finitlessly to .spend in this vve.iry iiiu nl ina}be her 
soft oKl Ill-art would have been evi!n tenderer than it was. 
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Tm: slow .Sejitember d lys wore away .and still Pietro lingcrei I 
in ihi! little shop :ir the lop of the .S.illia Sanl.i Calerina. 'Phe 
pile-a ol .-^.iii Pi.irli»loiiu.-o eontinued lo send his snuify and long- 
winded letters iroin Inne to time, and tedd the news of the village, 
bill it was nnt sin h news as induced Pietio to return. He told 
how the donkey fared and the cattle, and how old Mnso went 
every il.iy lu see to the imps on Pietro’s lands. He told how the 
jjftor old ini»thiT of leresina della Foniana had gone in sorrow 
and shame lo her List home, 'ud how llie collage on the hill that 
had alw.iys heeii so d.riidy kept had now passed lo strange IiaiiiLi. 
fie Irdfi how llie ij.id wim had Liiii in the Iiosjiital at IJus.'dIa 
■■—no lullgcl llie I Aliierii:;uio '* now - had lei’overcd of 

his Imrt.s ar.d h.nd ^■.l sail I'lom the port of (lenoa, bound once 
more for die land I his ill-gotten richi-.s; and he told how rumour 
atfmned dial lie Imd man had not goiu* alone, but bad taken 
with !.im a rc*lairi circumspect and prudent maiden, the very 
juiideme ot who.se niadoniiTs face and downcast eye.s caused 


licr to overreach henself and get less than she bargained for. The 
neighbours were glad, said the priest, Ih.at the hypocritical and 
the arrogant had had a downfall, and thought none the less well 
of “that good fool, Pietro Faggi," because be had had to lly 
the police for giving an ti])start coxcomb his due. 'Phey said lie 
had not done a whit too iiuich, though he had done it a day too 
late, reported the good man ; and he reported it so emphatically 
that one might almost have thought ho shared the opinion of the 
village. He told how the neighbours were all so sony for Pietro, 
that they made theni.selvi!s spies over the country-side to try and 
find his child for him. For, ala.s, the Prevosto h.ad to tell also 
how every effort that he had m.ade had proved fruitless, and how 
even the advertiscinents that he had caused to be inserted in the 
ne\vspa]H!t.s had not brought to light the slightest clue to the 
whereabouts of the little foundling ! 

Pietro was in desj^air. At first, when he heard that that enemy 
had recovered of his hurts and had sailed to another hemisi>herc 
w'herc he loiild no longer molest old comrades, J’ietro had 
thought it well to return to the village, since he would now be 
safe from the police, and had hoped that when ho was hack in 
his home those who were perhaps kecjung his child from liitn 
for prudence would restore her to his arni.s. He returned then 
lo the village anil slept a night beneath the old roof whence he 
had never hefoic missed seeing the dawn for more than thirty 
years. Ihit the neglected garden, the cold fireside, the little 
kitchen, silent .ind desolate for lack of the baby-voicc that had 
wakened its echoes for the.se five years past all w;us too much 
for his broken sjiirit. He had a presentiment— foolish, siiper- 
siliious peasant as he was that his Fortunina would not come 
hack to him unsought ; and that she would not be found unless 
he W. 1 S content to wait and wait and wait until, in the great town 
among the hum of men, he trackcil the woman out who had been 
burning his life aw.ay ever since he had Ix^en a man at all, and 
who seemed to have a mind to burn it to ashes, indeed, hy this 
last .and must ruthless stroke. For he felt sure that the little 
maid was in Villoria’s keeping, and day by day he felt more sure 
also that she was not in her keeping only for charity’s sake. 
At the first, Yittoria Ind taken the child out of kindness, per- 
haps, to shelter her until the .storm which had gathered around 
himself .shuiild have blown ovc.**. Yittoria loved Fortiinin.i ; 
wh;iU‘.\cr i!lsi! she had to answer for, she certainly doted strangely 
on his little foiiiKlIing, aiul he could ijuite believe she might have 
taken the child to s;ivo her from the cruel chniity of Uianca cicl 
Prelo wliile he w.is under a cloud. Put he was no longer under a 
cloud now, and she uad no right to keej) her charge for f hariiy 
when it was not charily but robbery lo do so. He would not 
lielieve sl^e was doing this for the hope of .a reward, as Marrina 
would liave had him think ; but he believed she was doing it 
perhajjs lo .iniioy him, as women like lo annoy, or ])erhaps out 
of her unwillingness to part from so .sweet a compaiiiim, or 
)n'rh:i|is again Itecaiise she was m.aking money out of his darling's 
jiri-tty f;ice. lii any trase her conduct was just as bail, and he 
.swoie ih.it he would find her out and punish her for it 

And so iliai w.is wliy Pietro lingered on upon the hospitality of 
his good natiired old hostess, who -hard a.s she was in a bargain 
- never closed her hand to a friend, nor reflected, in her hajipy 
go lucky jihilosophy, that another mouth cost extra to feed. To 
be .sure, she ilid not resent it when, every morning long before 
daybriMk, Pietro would trudge out to the vineyard on the hill 
.mil e.'irn his board and lodging byhalfVdo/en hours* hard labour 
on th.it little bit of land low.'irds the sjutli, where Marrina grew 
Hiu h garden sliilf as she could not ]irociirc cheaper from the ]>oor 
A Pennine ])eas.ants. Pietro was a clever husbandman, and she 
did not mind having his advice about the cultivation of the land. 
A man was gooil comjiany in the hou.se too, and then there was 
that “ youngest ” who ha»l not yet carried her fine head of hair 
and her sulky black eyes to any matrimonial market ! Perhaps 
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Marrina had a hope in lhal direction, which made her the more 
hospitable to the man who had his likely bit of land up ihc hills 
though, indeed, she had been heard to tell a neit;hlimir that she 
coiiIjI not grumble at any fellow not fancying her -‘youngest;* for 
that she had as nasty a temper as any parrot. At all evi nls, whatever 
was her reason, Marrina gave rietro a ron-tant weleome iH iieaili 
her lowly roof, and there he slayeil and stayed, until tlie li-s were 
nearly over and all the chestnuls had been gathered in ami the 
J)ay of the Dead was near at hand. 

Marrina would often swear to him witli tears in her eyes tliat, 
if he asked her advice, she would tell him he was wasting his 
time on a useless search, ami that he Iiad Ulter make U|i his 
mind to lake step's for gathering other children around him/h.r 
that his Fortunina was lost for ever. Hut he dul not a.sk Manilla’s 
advice and held doggedly to his iniipose in sjiiie of her. Forinnina 
was no stupid, helpless brat ; if Miangcr.s had pic ked her up she 
would use her longue, ay, and her fists too, and somehow g»-t 


taken Kai k to her home if she had a mind to ! No ; peasani- 
liko, he was obstinate in his eoiivielion and would listen to no 
reason. He would imt believe hut llial with all his searching in 
all tliesc weeks, and willi the rewards he had olteied, and the 
advertiseiiieiils [le had paid for, he had c-orne at every gipsy’s 
and inountebanlv’s company In the kingdom. And what other 
strangers would rare to feed an evtra • hild merely bee aiise slie 
had a pretty lue? He held to his snpcistitioiis presentiment, 
and his presenlinieiit was that no stranger was de taining his 
d.'itling, that sin* was not i>eine, detained against her will I And 
i! m>l ag:unst her will, who else eeiuKl be detaining her excepting 
Viitoria Vile? 

So that was why he paced the Adjnasol.i (laidens nightlv after 
daik, in their most seciel alleys ; that was why he cTcjit .about the 
sipiares and alleys rmind tliat old palace where he had once 
seen his cruel love ; that was why he look his patience in both 
his hands and waited .so persistently and so long. 


{To he toNtinueJ,) 


NOTES 


VK of the most interesting Art l Aliibitions now open 
in Doiidon is that of a CoUedLoi oj 11 Wh in 2 \rra- 
Cotta y by Geor^'c Unworthy at the Comluil Street 
(ialleric.s, uiicKt the atispiii.s of Mis:,r:,. Doiilton. 
In one sense it may Ix! said to bo absohili.ly the ino-it interesting, 
because it is an c|)iti)iiic of the gradn.il pidgies-; !•> exiellence 
of a tluiroughly Knglish aiti.st who, des|jile the disadvantages 
incident upon humble birth and adverse circuinslances m eaily 
life, has succeeded in ctompelling the recognition <if his genius, 
and has lent no mean aid to the imprownicnt (»f one c»f the 
artistic industries of this cimntrv 'llte history of (‘icorge 
'Finworth's life is narrated graphically and concisely l>y Mr. 
Edmund W. (lossc, in the iiitrodiK lion to the (latalogiie of the 
Exhibition, and wc have no rK'.sire, by <irawing u]>oii it ftrr 
extracts, to forest.ill the interest which it cannot f.iil to possess 
for all w'ho may peruse it. Nor have war spru e at our coinniand 
to enter into anything approaching det.iiled ciiii(isiii of ilu* 
numerous items in the t^llalogue, though liiey are wtjrlhy of the 
closest study, and in the main fully jn-lify Mr. Uuskiu's de 
Sf.:ription of sucli as were exhibited in tlu: Royal Academy ol 
1875 “full of fire, and zealous f.uutUy breaking its way through 
all conventionalism to such liulh as it can conceive.” Apart 
from the artist’s skill in handlirg his j>laslic matcTlal, the most 
remarkable feature of lhe:;e panels in terra cotta all illuslr.iiivi; 
of scenes from Scripture history - is the wvaltli of invention 
displayed in them, and the mastery of the art of cumpo.iliion 
displayed by the .sculptor 'To lain! tlie largest ami most nolaI)le 
examples of these powers we tniist instince the fottr l.irge panels, 
Goirtj^ to Catvary (57) ; the Entry into Jerusalem (5«)) ; t'repatim^ 
for the Crucifixion (fib) ; and the Release of Earahhas (h;). Ihe 
two latter, in partiiailar, are renrirk.'ihle alike for the tinthfulncf^s 
in the atlitiidc-s of the luimenms figures, and the life ami move- 
ment with which they are instimt ; and they nuweovcr convey, in 
a very marked degree, the religious senlimenl wli <h is llie c hief 
characicri.slic of Mr. '/’iiiworlli’s work.s. 'Ihe Exhil)iti»m dcseives 
and .should command a signal success. 'Ilu ir Royal J H{’,hnessi.‘s 
the Primre and Prinre.s.s of M'ales honoured the artist with a vit.il 
prior to the opening day. 

In addition to the Exhibition of Pictims oJ LhiUren by F.n^ ish 
Artists, the Fine Aut Society lias now on view four pieluicN 


illuslralivc of the recent Fgvjilian war — Tel el^Kebir, by M. De 
^ieuville; Ka^uimn^ by Mr. Wcjodvilli- ; and two efiisodes of the 
Pomborament of Atexarutria, by Mr. \\\ C. Wyllii! the silciu ing 
of the Ras errin and other foils by I I.M. .Ships “ .Mexandra," 
“Sultan,** and “Superb”; and the alljck on the Mar.ilumt fmt 
hy II.M.S. “(’ondor.” Mi. \V\llie has entirely caught ihe.spiiil 
of these .slitting .scenes, and hi.s treatment of the water is par 
ticularly happy. 'I’luise who leinember .Mr. Woodville\ pic luie 
of the bailie of Malwand, in Ilu: Academy last year, will It ace 
considerable icsemblance between his concijplion of the .scigcanl’s 
horse in it and of i’olonc*! I'.warl’s charger in A'assa<sin. The 
animal seems literally to he charging out of the canvas, at the 
expense, howvver, of somcw'hal o\i!rhalaiu'ing tlu: uan.iiiulcr of 
the c oiiipusiiicin. 'I'his picture is not, as a whc»le, cniial lc.i the 
7 i /-» AAV/vV Ilf M. De Neuville, who is undoubtedly the foictnost 
military painter of the day. Nulwithst.iiicling the short sp.iee of 
time thirty days he was able to give to this work, the artist has 
produced a singiil.uiy vivid realisation of the storming of a 
portion of the inlicmhments by the Highland Riip.ade, under 
(hareral Kihvarcl Hainley. the exact point of sight selected 
being the cxlreine left of tlu: Rlac.k Watch, 'riit.* incidents of 
tlie fight arc n'lirodiiced with ecju.il ac curacy and effect, and in 
its composition the picture is woitliy to rank with the ino:-t 
siic.c'c.ssful of M. De Ni:uville's works. 

Misses. I.ici.kiv iV l.'o. have iinchrtakcn (he .'igeiuy, Iiilheiio 
confinecl to Messrs. Lewis ani.l Alli’nhy, for the: sale: of the 
riirkisli I'iml>rc)i(li:iy, llie work of Ilu: women emplc))ed at the 
eKtalili'd\metU founded in ('onstanlinople, in connection will) the 
Turkish Compassionate I'lind, by Lady. l<aNaid and Mis. ILinscm, 
aided in I'ngland by the Haroness riiirch It (.’outtii and l.ady 
I’hailotte Sc hreiber. Many of the elabcii.ite and arlislic: |ialti iiis 
of these embioidiaies, known only to 'rurki.sh women, who, in 
many instanc es, lived in remote distiic t.s, would h.ive been lost 
had it ncM been for this Kslablishment. And bow- gre.il a loss 
lhal would have Ih-lTi in.iy be easily estimated Iiy lIu- spec inn iis 
of ilu ir beautilul h.indiwork whic h Messrs, l.ibeily ( 'o. now Ii.ixc* 
on view. A Insli^ry of the working and lesiills llii* Women's 
Work Kslahlh.hment among them cif the J'lirkish Comp issionali; 
Fund i:4 now- in the press, and will shortly lie juiblished by 
Messrs. Remington & Ok, of New' llond Street. 





ART BOOKS 


!(tli lt\-l VS ti/ft/ /hnuiys ; or^ .Si/////A7/’//v-** in X^ iv /’Irr^iand^ 
by Willi.'im llnniilton (iib.snn, :iiiilic)r of J\is/tfnri Ditvs 
(Now Vi)rk : Ibirpcr aiitl ISrolliors). I’liis is nnollier of the 
cxipiiMtoly illiisiralcd AmcTican books with wlnVh ihc rcailing 
public on tliis ihc \tliinlic liavc of hie become so familiar. 
In iiilislic woiks of this class there is biu little clanger of familiarity 
being allencli.il with its proverbial coiisei|iiL*nre, but there .-issiireclly 
ajipeais lo be a certain lisk of over proiliu.tion and a resulting 
glut in llie iiiaikel. 'I'here is also a tendency to subordinate the 
text to ilic illusir.uionsi and a mere cursory glance ovt:r the jiagc^s 
of Mr. (iibsim’s volume ttt* fuxe would lead to that c'.onclusion, so 
fanciliil o<rasionally is the arrangement of the letter-press. IJiit a 
c loser ;u'i|uaintance wiili the latter indiice.s the satisfactory opinion 
that however ecrenlric it may be In form, it is in Mibslaiice fice 
Irom .any .sin:h drawba«:k. In all his saunterings, “Along the 
Ro.ul,” by “I’lie SipiiinT.s Highway,” “ Across I.ols,” or “Among 
our Fooiprinis,’' Mr. (Jibsun give.s evidonee of hi.s love of n.iliire, 
and bis keen appreciation of her beaiilics, Arore than this, he 
also betrays a knowledge of natural history, and a more than 
casual acc|iriiiilance with the h.nints and hahils cjf animal, bird, 
and insect life, lie is also e\idenl]y gifted with an innate grasp 
ol the pictiuvsrpie, and an enthusiast in his art, as may be gathered 
froin the following commentary on a passage from Afodern 
/’/////fv-.v, wdierein Mr. Rnskin dwells upon the “ ex'|uisile finish 
ami fulness of nature. •* I would but add,” .says Mr. (libson, 
my faint echo in an entreaty ft)r a deeper .sense of the infinity of 
n.ituie’s living lone and |»alj>italing echo — a j)lea for the more 
intelligi'nt recognition of Ihc dements that yield tier tint which w^e 
v.iinly strive lo imitate upon tlie canvas. Such kn«iwledge will 
give a voic.e to every pigment on the j)alelle, and to the brush an 
answering consr iousness ; for, whether disc/.iple of a school or «ot, 
whether .'irlist, poet, or layman, who c an deny licit such an altitude 
low.ird nature shall yield a harvest of deeper knowledge and 
iniTi asi-d deliglit, tiol merely in the c:onli;in|i|.ilion of the foot- 
print, but evv‘n as truly in the study of the limitless panorama?” 
riie iinprihi of .Messrs. Il.irpci and Urolhers is a siiflieient 
guarantiv of the «lelic;u.y and refineiiicnt with which the numerous 
drawings i nib.'lllsliing ihe book are rejaodiiccal, and when wc 
have Slid th.it the work, under whatevirr .nsjiect it may he c;on- 
sid'-red, iln n oii.diij we maybe held lo liave .sulliciently 

ein;i!i.isi/j*d the (ijiihi.m that ffiy;hi%uiys and Jiyuutys is a prodiictic.>n 
c»f no coiliimjn c\4 1 Hem e. 

.Irt: Shai /■.,vi#/i.v on ihe . Iris not Fines by I.ewis 
Foreman l»ay, aiiiiioi of Insitnice^: of AiCes^oiy Art, iVc. (l,ondon : 
I*. I. Hatstiird). In ilu: pref.u «• to this book Mr. I)ay says, 
‘■Writings on art divide them .elves mainly into two kiruks the 
tec iinii'al and the le.ul.ilm /' .ami lie ilescrilies his idijcct to be that 
of steering a middle! c'omse 1 etweeii the two. In this he has been 
entirely snccessfnl ; the results of bis l.ilKUir.s arc .siiHiimmtIy 
techiiic.il to b; insirii. live, and at tlie same lime tlu-y are placed 
belbro til* reader n a form whic:h render the peiu.sal oftliem l>olIi 
interesting and plea.sural)Ie. Some of Mr. Day's o])inions will not 


meet, possibly, with wide aecejitancc, and cxccjition is sure to he 
taken in more than one insl.iiice to hi.s conclusions, but, be that as 
it may, his book is one from which all who read it must learn 
sonii'tliingof art in ornament, while those who read it carefully will 
hrarii very much. Mr. Day is de.sperately at issue with the 
opinions of the learned judge who prc.sidcd at the Belt trial, and 
as he puts the ca.se very faiily, and what he lia.s to say was written 
before' the came cefebre was heard, wc will quote them as they 
stand, merely remaiking that the (ext which iMr. Day takes for his 
sermon is, iliat there is no more common pretencte than that of a 
knowledge of art. “ 'I’hc expre.ssion ol a man's honest preference,” 
hegoc‘!j on to .say, “ willicmt prejudice and without aflectation, is 
valuable in proportion to bis exjierience and cliaractcr; and there 
is no p:irtiadar ri!ason why he should keep it lo himself; but the 
cool way in wliich tho.so who never held a brush sinc'c the days of 
their cliildbood pretend to determine what is good and bad, ^ well 
painted,' or 'out of drawing,’ would be aiiuising, if it did not stand 
ill the way of all true niipreciation of wliat they are talking about. 
Tiookers-on sec the best c.)f (he game, it is true, but not unless they 
knejw its rules. I'or every fault that the mere diidiante really 
ciiscover.s in a work of art, there arc pos.sibly a do/cn merits that 
he fails to detect ; and if he flatters himself that he has detected 
precious cpialities in a work unrecognised by the profes.sion, the 
probable reason for it.s neglect (if it have indeed the merit he secs) 
is that it is marred by grave faults of c.xerulion of which he has no 
s'ispicion. It would be only decently nioile.st in him to assume 
that whenever he diirers from an artist as to a matter of art which 
he has himself not particularly studied, he is in the wrong; for 
the artist probably has bliidied it. Directly wc go beyond 
the exprcssirjn of personal o])inion, and venture to s;iy what is 
good or bad, we assuine the function of a critic, an assumption 
which c.‘in only be jii.stiticd by the knowledge and experience that 
come of diligent and earnest .study.” Rut it is not to the 
controversi.il jiortions of the book that wc would direct attention, 
nor arc they the most valuable. Others have held the .same views 
and h:ive cyi)rv.ssed ihom with equal fon:c. Rut when Mr. Day 
rcasfs to argue and l.)cgin.s to advise, there are few indeed who 
would not do well lo follow his counsel. In his ideas of decorat- 
ing a room, for instance, ho docs not deal with an a|)artincnt 
imagined iur the purjio.se, but with an ordinary room ; and instead 
of ilogmatically asserting that this or that accessory must be done 
away with, he boldly gra.sps the fact tliat very often a man's eye 
will rest with pleasure upon some object, or set of objects, which 
may not be in harmony with a perfect room, but without which 
the occn[)ant would scarcely feel hims(*lf at home. Accept the 
things, whatever thc^y may be, says Mr. Day, and let them be the 
.starting-point of -your decoration. That is practical common 
.sense, .'ind it is a very good sample of the tone which pervades 
this admirable and must interesting book. We hope that the title 
Frery-Day Af i will not induce people to think that it is an every- 
day book, for it belongs lo a ty])e of honest work as welcome as 
it is rare ; but in one sense it is aptly named, seeing that it cannot 
f.iil to bo u.scful at all times. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 



IV 

jUlt. manufactuR; of jiorrclain is undoubtedly one of th«: oldest of tin- 
industrial arts, for althoujjh, as is always the cast: in productions of 
Chinese orijjin. there is no possibility of arrivin” at tiu; absolute ilate 
when, the manufacture fvrsl Urgan, w’c do know that it was in vojjue 
in the second century before the Christian era. This has been ascertained 
from a .source of c.\ccptional trustw«>rthinc.ss. a work published in the early 
part of the prtjsent century by a learned Chinest; ma|(islrale, who tlerived 
his informittion from national archives of •'real antii|uity. This work 
was translated into French in US5A by .M. .Sumislas Julien under the 
title, Ilistoirc d h'abrkation tie ht poredaine L'liinoise, and it still main- 
tains its po.sition <i.s the ino.st learned and preci.se work on the subject. 
According to this authority, the art of ntanufacturing imrcelain was first inventeil in the ciiimlry of 
Sin*p’ing, in the province of llo-nan, under the dynasty of Han, and conseciuently at some period between 
185 and «.c. 87. Other writers are of opinion that, as it is evident that the manufacture was 
characterised at that period by a degree of excellence far beyond the measure: ordinarily attaimrd in the 
initiatory stages of any invi;ntioii, it is only reasonable to infer th;it speciim.-ns of a roiighi.T kind ivere 
produced at an even luirlier period. IVKntrecolles says “that the. Chine.se paid large prices for pieces 
of the time of Yao and Chun, two of their most ancient emperors, who reigneil, according to the Chinese 
chronology, 2,600 years before the Christian era !" Sir (lardiner Wilkinson mentions the discovery of bottles 
of Chinese manufacture in a tomb assigneil to a Plviraonic periml corresponding with tIu; eighteenth 
dyna.sty, or between at:. 1575 and ».r. 12S9. It is, however, now generally believed that these bottles 
were fraudulently placeil in the tombs by the Aral*s. We may. consecpiently, accept the date given by th<- 
Chinese authority as being sufficiently e.xact, and in confirmation of his stateimait we have the fact that but 
little progress was made in the art for live or si.x hitmlred years subsefpiently. brom .\.i>. 5S3 it .advanced 
so rapidly that at the commencement of tin; seventh century porcelain was in com.mon use in China, and 
the production of it is considered to have reached its highest degree of perfection in .\.it. 1000. Marco 
Polo, the first European who penetrated into China, mentions the manufacture as being carried on 
during his residence in the country, in the thirteenth century. " TTic river." he says, “which enters 
the port of 2 ^ayton is great and wide', running with giCfit \eIoi.ity. .inil is .i branch of th.it which flow.s 
by the city of KinsJiy. And at the place where it (piits the main channel is the city of Tingin, of 
which all that is to be said is that there they make porcelain basins and dishes. T hey make it nowhiTe 
but in that city, and thence it is exported all over the world, T'hey excavate a certain kind of earih, 
as it were from a mine, and this they heap into great pile.s, and then U-.ive it undisiinbed .md 
exijosed to wind, rain, and sun for thirty or forty years. In tliis spare of lime ih.; earth becomes 
sufficiently refined for the manufacture of porcelain ; they then colour it at their discretion, and bake 
it in a furnace. Those who excavate llie clay ilo so always thenfore fur their .sons and gr-uulsons. 
The articles are so cheap in that city that yon get eight bowls for a Venice groat." TTie- town of 'Fingin 
is supposed to be really King-te-ching. in the district of Faiiling. and province of Ki.ing-si. 
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W’c arc also nulcbtiul to tht? V’cnctian traveller for the word porcelain. In speaking of his journey 
throiiijh the province (»f ('araj.in ho nurntions that the inhabitants u.scd for the purpose of money certain 
white f>ortfllani, or .shells now known as cowries, “such as are sometimes put on dog’s collars.” In 
anfitln-r pl.ice he says that in the kingdom of Local “are gathered all the portcllant which are used for 
sm.dl change in all those regions.” It is curious to note that, according to Yule, the term “pig-shells,” 
a literal translation of porrcHatti, is applied to c(Ttain shells in some parts of England, and that, just 
as the naiiu; porcellitna has been transfcrreil from these shells to China-ware, so the word pig Ims been 
applied ill .Scotland to potttry. 

Adhering to the arrangement of M. IJrongniart, porcelain is divided into three classes : — 

I. Hard I’asti! ; 2. Naturally Soft Paste (Inidn naturdle) ; 3. Artificially Soft Paste {taidre artijickllc). 

'I'o the first class belongs all Oriental porcelain, and the European productions of Sa.xony, Austria 
Cicrmany, Russia, Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland. 
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The chief ingredients in Chinese porcelain are kaolin, or decomposed felspar, so called after 
Kaoiiling, a hill to the cast of King-te-ching, whence some of it is obtained ; and pe-tun-tse, a disintegrated 
granitic rock resembling what is technically known as pegmatite. As every trade in China has its 
particular deity, so Pousa, w'ho is also the (jckI of Contentment, is the potter’s god. The legend accounting 
for his being elevated to that po.sition says that the then reigning Emperor insisted upon porcelain being 
made for him, although he was told that its manufacture was an impossibility. The only result of this 
was to strengthen the dc^termination of the Emperor to get what he wanted, and after innunit'rablc and 
futile attempts one of the potters, Pousa by name, threw himself in tiespair into the fiery furnace. When 
the conumts of the kiln were taken out, it w'as found that the admixture of a human body had produced 
ilur di?sired result, .ind Pousa was made a god, and hi.s effigy, a corpulent being leaning on a wine-.skin, 
appears ''ri,(]ucnlly on specimens of the art over which he is supposed to preside. In fact, almost every 
ornami;nt ir Chinese work has a special significiition and is a portion of the .symboli.sm which ha.s so 
gre.il a hold ufion the pirople. Colour, too, is valuable as fi.\ing the date of the manufacture of ])nrticulnr 
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plecfs. l-'or instance, tlic Tsin dynasty, a.d. 265, took blue as its imjicrial colour; the Soui, 581*618, 
: ilv Tlianj;, 618-907, white, and so on. The points of the compass and the elements are also 
represftiUMl by colours, retl symbolisinjj the fire and the south ; black, water and the north ; green, wood 
aiul the cast : white, metal and the west. Tht: dis.'idvantage of this multiplication of metmings attached 
to colours is that it is occasionally difficult t(» distinguish the dynastic from the symbolical meaning, 
but t)f the various descriijtions of Chincs(! porcelain the date of which can be absolutely fixed, the most 
Iiighly prized are the azure, «)r “ blue* of the sky after rain," adojited by the I'cheou dynasty ; the Jou-y.ao, 
a very iiiu* lilui: : the Kt)uan-yao. of two shades of blue with a slightly reddish tint : the Tchang, of j)ale 
blue and nVe-i:olour(!tl cnickle : and the Ting-yao, of red, while, brown, and black. Tht? four last-mentioned 
wares were produced under th(! Song dynasty. 'I'he yellow porcelain, designed for and restricted to. the 
use of the lmp(;rial family, was not allowetl to be exported, and is consc(]uentIy unknown in Europe. 
To the.se must be added the white porcelain of Tokien, .so highly-prized by the Chinese that fragments of 
it an; hithl to be as precious as jewels, and tlu; blue-and-whiu; Nankin manufacture, which is cum|)aratively 
modern, briefly, it may be .said that the purity of the white and the clearness of the blue are the best 
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indications of (.hiiu-se porcelain, wlu.lher ancient or modern. 'I'hc introduction of Chine.se wares into 
luiropr ciMsed. however, to a vtrry great extent because of the fraudulent specimens which were palmed off 
by the natives in l.argt; quantities, and also because, as time wore on, the secret of its manufacture was 
dl.sc<»\«-red in Europe. Tlu; durability of Chinese; porcelain is in.stanccd in the most unmistakable m.'inner by 
till; <;xistenci- of the celebrated tower near Nankin, which is covered with {jt^rcelain of the finest description. 
It was first construct(;d ii.e. and after having been dcmolish(;d on more than one occasion, w.vs finally 
rebuilt in iq.Vi from which time it lasted, without showing any signs of deterioration, until it was 
finally d(;stroyed during the Taeping insurrection in 1853. 

Japanese porc<*iain, and also that protluced by the Coreans, very closely resembles the Chinese-ware, 
so clo.sely, inde.*d that very fretjuently only a practised eye can detect the difference. The Japanese 
undoubtevlly obtaim;*! their knowledge of the art from China, but, as is the case with every invention 
they adopt, tl ..*y surpassed their masters, and succeeded in producing a ware which is superior to the 
Chip :se both in the quality of their paste and the brilliancy of their white. A still more notable 
difference i.s to be; found in the greater delicacy and chasteness of design in the method of Japane.s(' 
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ornamentation and its close adherence to nature. The Chinese have but little reijartl for perspcj’tive. 
and delijjht in monstrosities, whereas the Japanese, though their perspective may not l)»; very remarkal'le, 
still admit it, and their drajjons are certainly not so hideous. In short, the Chinese subordinate ariisiic 
ornamentation to perfection of finish, while the Japanese pay fully as much .itteiuion to llw; one as to 
the other. At the same time it must be admitted that Ja|)anese porcelain iloes not stand the lu-at 
of the fire as w’ell as Chimrse. 

In rejfard to the introduction of Oriental porcelain into Hurope, it is ciTtain that N’enice iiuisi have 
|X)ssessed several specimims of it before thi; ytrar 1470, because at that date an architect of that city hail 
actually succeeded in producinjr an imitation of it. We also know from indispuiabh; authority that 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, “the Maj^nificent," reeeived from the Sold.in of Iv^ypt, in 14S7. somi; porcelain 
vases of remarkable beauty, which w«.*re sent to him hy the hand of an amlassador in recognition of 
his efforts to enconrajje commerce; lietween Florence; and l'-}fypt. 'fhc-se and other specimens of the 
same manufacture appear in the inventories of tlie house of Fste subseipient to the year Kp;.?. but 
Oriental porcelain only becami; well known in b’urope aftt;r the l‘ortugue.se had ilouliled the Cape of 
Good Hope in I 497 * ^ actual date of the importation by them was 15 jo, when they ajipear to 

have instituted a considerable trade in this p.articular merchandise, a traffic which was suliseiiuently 
carried on by the Dutch. 'I'he earliest specimiriis known to have been introduceil into b'neland are 
the bowls jjiven by Philip of Austria to Sir Tltomas Trenchard in 150O. which have already bei;n 
referred to in the course of these articles,' and a pale s<;a gree.n basin at New ColIej;;c, Oxfonl, .said to 
have b<;longt;d to .Archbishop Warham, .about 15 jo. TIktc is also at the South Kensinvjlon Museum 
a v(;ry rare and inifmrtant specimen in the shape of a ewer, which is ornamented with a silver mounting 
bearing the hall-mark of 15»S5. The history of this ewer is a matter .of conJ<;clur(!, but the care which 
the original possessor bestowed upon having it mounted prowls that he attached great valiu; to it. It 
is octJtgonal in form, and r<;s<;mblis the him; and while porcelain of Nankin. In the Proj^rtwscs 0/ 
Elizabeth, by Nicluil, it is m(;ntioned that among the N<;w’ Year’s gifts to tjuet!n Klizabelh, 15S7 S, 
Lord Treasurer Hurghley offered tme “ porrynger of whiti? porselyn” garnish(;d with gold, and 
Mr. Roliert Cecill “a cup of green purss(;lyne." J^'inally, in order to comph;te the jiroof that china, as 
all Oriental porcelain was originally called, w.is known in l*-nglaml at tlu; <;nd of the si.xteenth and ilie 
beginning of thy .seventeenth centuries, Shakespeare makes the clown in Measure for Measure, which was 
written in 1603, describe a dish as “a fruit dish, a dish of some threepence; your honours have seen 
such dishes : they are not China dishes, but very good dishes." 

^ Sw “Awr A.vn Lf.'itkrs,” Vol. II. p. 213. 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL 



MlilN, after having journeyed through some twenty 
miles of Norman scent;ry, so picturesciue with 
its clumps of trees, its quickset hedges, and its fertile 
and cultivated fields, the traveller reaches the extremity 
of the headland which is crowned by the pretty town of 
Avranches, he has spread out before his eyes a scene of 
surpassing grandeur and beauty. 

From the right, the shores of the Channel, and from 
the left those of Brittany, join hands to form an immense 
and boundless bay, by turns a waste of sand and water, 
ast plain which twice in twenty-four hours becomes an ocean, 
the midst of this solitude, between three and four miles 
distant from the town, where our traveller must be .suppo.scd to 
hav«- taken his .stand, a mountain sjirings up from out the depth of the sand or the abyss of waters 
— a granite rock which looks as if it had had its summit abruptly cut off, and as if it were crushed 
b(.nc’aili thi; weight of the monumental pyramid of which it forms the base, but gaining an aspect of 
grandeur and imposing majesty by reason of the surrounding solitude. This is Mont Saint Michel, a 
marvt;! of art and a miracle of nature, celebrated alike in the annals of history and the legends of 
tradition. It is, in fact, a perf«;ct nest of legends ; it has been an asylum of religious thought, of 
prayer and meilitation ; the seat of science ; the studio of art ; a monastery, a cathedral, and a fortress. 
Mont Saint Michel has been .'ill these, and it thus held within its walls an epitome of the life of 
hVance during thir stormy but romantic period known as the Middle Ages. 

To any one who cares to study its appearance, Mont Saint Michel presents itself under three 
widely dilferifnt aspects, affording striking .and clearly defined contrasts. Here it is a rugged and 
naked rock, gloomy and deserted ; from another point of view it is a gigantic wall emerging from the 
depths r‘‘ ocean and striking upwards to the sky, to which a collection of varied structures lends a 
strange and picturesque effect ; from a third point it is a town suspended in mid air ; and over all 
it is an abbe;'. It possesses a twofold character, also, in consequence of its having been a fortress as 
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\v(!ll ;is a rclijjimis establishment, for where the escarpments of the rock do not .afford sufficient 
protection to the; mountain, it is siirroumled by strong and well-built w.alls, (kinked by formidable 
tow<;rs, furnished with (lowerful redoubts, and commanded here and there by loop-holed bastions. 

'I ke military iiicdiUc of Mont Saint Michel, just as we see it to-day, dates from the early 
y<Mrs of ihi; filieenih century. The abbey at first was merely protected by irregular ramparts and 
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fortifications of wood. 'I'he re‘sistance was proportionate to the means of attack in those primitive 
day.s of military .art. In obe.dii;nce to the thousand and one caprices of the rock, rising or falling 
with it, and .ith a diversity of lines .and forms and a singular wealth of unexpected details, these 
ramj ’.rts present an imjxising spectacle when the incoming tide brings the waves to dash themselves 
in clouds ol spray at their feet, 'fhis portion of the Mont was c.alled Aa Merveilie, and few will 
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be found to dispute the accuracy uf the title. The wall, which is 230 feet lorn.’, ami nn> fi-et 
hiffh, supported on a founclation of rock iloiiblc that heij^ht, is flanked liy iwciUy-fivc! buttresses, 
surmounted by an arcade of Moorish character, and stands out against the blue sky in bolil and 
elejfant relief. Nature, too, here adds to the attractions of art that of rich colouriiv.;. In the clefts 


and cavities of the mountain, wherever there is 
asserts itself and minf^les with the clear yellow 
cover th<! rocks. 


a handful of earth, v(*,ij(*taiion of a dark j^reen hue 
and reddish brown lints of tint hard) lichens which 


In order to reach the al)l)ey of Mont Saint Miche.l it is nc<^essary to pass ihrouLjh the town of 
that name, and this town, small and squalid as it is, is one of the most orit^inal and curious places 
in the world. To enter it one must pass throuijh a narrow ijaleway, defiuided by a towtrr calknl thr 
Tour de la Harde, into the first detached fortification, or place of arms, which c^^es by the name of 
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the Cour du Lion. On the wall is sculptured a lion ramp;ml. with one paw on .1 shield wliich he 
certainly has contrived to defend valiantly and well. This leads to an inner fortification called the 
Boulevard its jjateway retains its ancient iiciine. of /uTst. and remnants of its old iron l).irriei still 
remains. On the left it rests on the rock, on the rij^ht ujumi tlu^ four du Roi. and a pediment bears 
the arm.s of the town— fish rt/yc/// in water a-Jitrc. 'I'his in turn leads to the opcm space, paved with 
broken .shells, and here you find yourself in the midst of the fishermen of the M.>nt, whose monkish 

costume adds to the curious aspect of tlu: place. 

Before entering the town the eye is atlnacted l.y the. numerous sm.ill ganlens dotted heit- 

and there, wherever the vast structures of the abb.y protect them agaitisl wind and .storm. 
In these '.sheltered gardens fig trees, laurels, almond trees, and other souiIutii trees llm.rish 
exceedingly, .and lend beauty to the landscape and charm to the town. y\ few paces tarlher 
on. and we arc in the one street of the town, a .spi^cies of tortuous slaircasr-. lined on either 
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side with siiiall. narrow, low houses, leaninjj ajjainst each other like so many tlecrepid inhabitants. 
I'hcy an- nearly all inns or shops, and they still retain their ancient names — the Licorne Bleue, the 
7 <V«.’ i/’Or, thc^ So/cil Boyai, the Trois Afages, the Sin'nc, and the Trine qui File. In front of their 

(lt)()r.s are siisptaided sacred relics, silver crosses, miniature virgins, views of the Mont, and leaden Saint 

Michels, similar to those worn in his velvet cap by Louis XL, the King of France, whose titles of 

honour included that of being the first Knight of the Archangel. 

IJefore entering the Abbey, and at the top of the town, not far from a lofty tower called the 
'I'o'ir Morillaud, there is an imposing mass of ruins, amidst which a Rom.an portal can still be 
distinguished. These ruins are known both as the Conv'ent de Sainte Catherine, and the Chdteau de 
D.ime Tiphaine, and they originally formed a vast and sumptuous habitation built, in 1366, by Bertrand 
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Dugiu’sclin tor his wife Tijihaine Raguenel, called by the inhabitants La Fee. Here, too, may be seen 
the pii-ccs ol ordnance captured from the Knglish, which have been proiully preserved since the early 
part of the lil'tc'mith century, and are known .as Lcs Mkliclelles. The inhabitants may well be proud of 
the spoil, for their fortress was tlu? only one which held out for the French King after the battle of 
.Xgincourt. But this is anticijiatlng the history ot this interesting place. It w'as a sacred* spot even in 
the time c)l the ;mcii;nt (iauls, and when the Romans succeeded they dedicated the Mont to Jupiter 
ami cali« d it Motis Jorh in his honour. Christianity was e([ually alive to the importance of securing it, 
the «.*ar!iesl postles of our cr<!ed having placed in it a number of hermits, who built a monastery 
iher wh't ii they called the Alomtslerium ad dnas limibas, in reference to the twin rock, Mont 
I'ombelaino. But the Mont did not gain its present name until the year 708, when Aubert, Bishop 
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<»f Avranchcs, built a small church and dedicated both it and its site to Saint Michael. Henceforward 
it became the resort of thousands of devotees, including royal piljrrims from far and near, all of 
whom coniribulei.1 something towards the enrichment of its shrine. At this period also, a beginning 
appears to have been made in the construction of those fortifications which had assumed in 1090 
proportions formidable enough to enable Henry I., the youngest .son of William the Conqueror, to 
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(LtfiMicI it so valiiinily, and lor so lonjr ;i time, ai^ainst his two brothers. Want of food and water at 
length compelled liim to surrende.r and to retire to Brittany. In 1138 the inhabitants of Avranches 
set tire to a portion of tlv*. place and did it considerable damage, and sixty-five years afterwards it was 
agam the scene of a conflagration, during an attack made upon it by Guy de Thouars, by whom it was 
unsuccessfully stormed, (jiiy dc Thouars, however, succeeded in inflicting an amount of damage which 
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was not thoroujjbly made jrood for more than two centuries. In 1.J17 the Enijlish, who had rreonq inured 
Normandy, occupied Mont Tomljelainc, and made a strenuous effort to capturt^ Mont Saint Michel, 
but the natural strcn^h of the place and the bravery of the garrison under Jean di; Harcoiirl, Comte 
dAumalc, frustrated the endeavour, and the besii^gcrs were in th(^ (;nd conqxdled to min;. In 1423 


they returned to the attack with a force of fifteen thousand men, a formidable amount of artillery, and 
several ships. I he garrison, which was under the command of Louis d’lCstonteville, tier governor of the 
fortress, found itself completely surrounded and apparently boyonil all hope (.»f succour. I’he Imsieging 
force actually effected a lodgment on the lower hivtd of the Mont, and phacitl strvi-ral of their guns, 
notably the two Micheletlcs aln^ady refernid to, in position then.’, but they w«:re unable t<t gt;t them 
any higher. Ihe garrison, seeing the difficulty in w’hich their assailants were plae<’tl, redoubh^d their 
(jfiforts and finally succeeded, by dint of hurling down huge masses of rock, in comp«.'lling the iiuarsting 
force to retire. The retreat was a somewhat <lisordered one, and the b'reneh, under Jean «Ie l.'i 11 aye, 

Haron de Btyilonces, took advantage of the confusion to inflict a crushing defeat on their foi s. and to 

capture the guns which are still shown to visitors with so much pride. N’ot until 1449 was the Mont free 

from all tlangci' from England, but since that time its trampiillity has only bei-n r)nce seriously troubh’d. 

.Saint Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, after it was anne.xed by Robert, I'^^arl of Morton, was made subject, 

in religious matters, to Mont Saint Michel, and so it remained until 1414, when the statute pas.sed in 

13S0 for suppre.ssing alien jirioriits was put in force. 

Of the royal pilgrims to this famous shrine the most memorable is Louis XL, who visiieil it with 
a numerous suite and, by way of recommi;nding himself to the special ])rotection of tlur .\rchangel, 
presented the Abbey with 600 crowns, a considerable sum in those days. M<.ir(- than this, he there on 
the ist of August, 1469, instituted the; order of Saint Michel, and thereby exercised a noi.d>le influence 
over its fortunes. 

Mont Saint Michel was subsequently used as a prison, and among other unfortunates the ptiet 

Desfarges was there for three years, shut up in an iron cage and placed in a hoh- dug in tlu^ rock. 

At the commencement of the first Re.volulion, when the monks wore dis|)ersed, the Mont was converted 
into a state prison, no less than 300 priests having been in durance there at one; time. It-^ next 
change w'as its conversion into a central 1 b)use of Detention, a character which it still retains. 






|K publish this month a second study by Mr. Richmond for the largo picture 
The Son^ of Miriam, to which reference was made in our last number. 
The charm of these heads is certainly not less in their present form than 
as they afterwards appeared upon the canvas. There is indeed a peculiar 
fascination about the preparatory sketches and studies a painter makes for 
his work that is keenly h;lt by all who seek to appreciate the processes 
of artistic production. It is interesting to note th<*. .successive stages 

through which an idea passes before it takes final shape in pictorial 
design, to obs(irve tin* degree in which the artist has been inspired by his 
model, and to distinguish what is added to the direct impre.ssion of nature 
by tht! weight of his own personality. In the case of the older masters especially the evidence of their 
drawings is often of the highest value and significance, opening a way for the fuller enjoyment of the 
higher forms of imaginative invention. Without such evidence the complex expression of a great 
personality like Leonardo or Michael Angelo would to many persons remain a sealed volume. For 

what wc all need in tlu? contemplation of Ixsauty is the conviction that the thing we arc enjoined to 
admire has a firm basis of truth, and if we can trace the workings of the painters mind back to their 
sources in nature, even the most abstract and idealised creations of genius assume new life and 
cr(!dibility. And from their drawings we learn, often for the first time, that the men who have infused 
the strongest ehiment of poetry into I heir work are those who have also expended the largest amount 
of labour In preparing themselves for the ex(;rcise of the poet’s faculty. It has been said and with 
truth that the authentic pictures of Leonardo can almost be reckoned on the fingers of one hand, and 
yvx what a world of his work in silvj.T-point and crayon .survives in the public and private collections 
of liurope. He produced little, but he laboured unceasingly in order to attain perfection, and in the 
record of such iabour W(.‘ seem to reach most closely to the .secret of his genius. The dirtetion which 
the art of i)aiiuing has taken in modern timers has tcnde«l inevitably to discourage the kind of study so 

diligently practised b) the old masters. Realistic painting, in the. sense in which the word is understood 

in our day, dtrpends upon a direct portraiture of nature, which can sometimes afford to dispense with 
the need of inUmuediate cx|)(rriment.s in design. I'he living reality is transferred at once on to the 
painter’s canvas wiihoiit the inUTvention of any subtle intellectual procc.ss. but as often as the artist’s 
ambition urges niin to a higher flight, the u.se and the nece.ssity of the.se careful preliminary studies 
makes ilseli felt. With the revival of poetic design, which has maked our epoch, has arisen a new 
fe(ding lor draughtsmanship, and it is but natural that a painter like Mr. Richmond, who seeks for 
beaut V of fo,m. should store his ix)rtfolios with examples of the kind that wc are now enabled to present 
to our readeis. 






MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE 


S INCE thi: time of the Renaissance French sculpture 
has ttnjoycil llie benefits of an uninterrupted 
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trailition. Of all the arts it is the one which seems to fit 
most aptly with the national temperament* and i;enius, 
affordinj^ full scope for the exercise of the accurate 
scitmce and cultivated technical skill which are charac* 
; N leristic of all French art, while at the same time it 

t jf. ^ restrains within wholesome limits that desire for vivacity 

■aT expression which in French paintinir too often takes 

W the form of eccentricity and extriivagance. The very 

f' Jjjq naturr. of the material commands for sculpture a certain 

" sense of dignity and repose, and the special danger to 

which it is exposed arises from the temptation, on the 
part of the artist, to satisfy this indispensable condition 
of beauty by suppressing all evidence of real vimlity. 
'7'. A pedantic dullness of invention that is without energy, 
aHP \ therefore stands in no need of control, is found to 

ingredient of the great mass of modem 
' sculpture, but whatevt.r may be the faults of another 

^ which the F'rench school is chargeable, of 

' ' \ stands acquitted. Nor, with some few 

exceptions, has the art in the past 
\ yielded to the influence of pedantry. The 

^ genius of the great men whose achievements laid 

1 .7. ■ ■ ' l - the foundations of the school served to establish 

- v ' a wealthier tradition. The art of Goujon and 

‘ ' Germain Pilon is marked above all things by 

the impress of a free individuality, and although 

UiAuii liy SAifit.l .liiKt-ffAulior fro<n llio ‘-lAtuc liv I. A, Ot*li i(* .,1.1.. 1 . • .i 

y . 1 . ^ sculpture m common with the 

other arts fell into decay, and suffered perhaps 
more than othi-rs through the growth of a taste that delighted in the triumphs of a trivial prcitiness, 
yet even in these discouraging times a certain vivacity of expression still survived, and it was only 
during li'e Empire that the sculptor for a brief period allowed himself to be over-ridden by the lifeless 
principles of a {jcdantic classicism. 

A powerful prote.st against this attachment to an enervated tradition was offered by an artist who 
britugiit new life to .sculpture by the |>ractice of portraiture. David d’Angers, whose career dates from 
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till,’ licginninjj mI the ccnliiry, may nickoncd as one of the founders of the modern school, and his 
i-ollectcil wo.'ks, which now belonj; to his native town, afford convincing evidence that the fame which 
In; eiijiiys in I’rancc is by no means cNaggerated. A touch of the modern spirit, not, however, 
(;niin;ly Tnc. from the taint of pedantry, belongs also to the work of l’ran<,’ois Rude, and we have 
lo wail lor the a.lvent of Uarye and Carpeaux before the principles which animate the contemporary 
sculpture of brance can be said lo have been firmly established. The former was, perhaps, the more 
riclily endowed by nature, and his spirited animal groups are inspired by a higher sense of style 
than (.arpiMux could command. Rut on the other, Carpeaux’s greater audacity of invention marked 



TOMH OF A ROMAN WOMAN 

r'.ri;;ritvcd by Siiicctoii ami Tilly fioui ibe statue by K. Guillaume 


him out as the stronger revolutionary force, and it may be said that every- branch of the art has been 
in some way affected by his teaching. His composition of dancing and laughing maidens, which 
stands at the entrance of the new opera-house, astouniled the public and made artists think. It 
operated as a shock to received tradition, and thereby encouraged younger men to explore the new 
domain which it .se< tned lo open to sculpture, and to trust with greater confidence to their own imagination. 
One of the mo-st eminent of the immediate followers of Carpeaux was for some time a resident in our 
own country. M. Dalou, carrying the .sculptor’s art into the fields, and deserting for a while those 
idt.a! subjects which had hitherto been deemed to offer the only appropriate material to the artist, 
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quickly conquered all opposition by the grace and simplicity of his peasant forms. Hut even whcia; tlu' 
teaching of the master was not so directly applied, his influence made itself f»'lt. Carp<‘au\’s sueecss 
served to call attention to the source from which he had drawn his inspiration. 'I'he commanding 
authority of the anticpie luul hitherto induced an umlescrvcil neglect of tlu; scnl[)tnre of tin- Italian 
Renaissance, and it was only with the newly awakened ilesire to give to seulptiire a more; moilern 
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character, that men began to n;ct)gni.se wh.tt might l»e le.irnetl from Michael Angeh. and liis 
predecessors. In this return to the Renai.ssanee lies the secret t.f tlur n ct.nl sticcesst.-s of iht; !• rein li 
school. A gifted English sculptor, the late Alfred Stevens, working indeptmdenily, found o.ii this same 
secret for himself, but in I-higland. where sculpture is still struggling for exi.stcnce, iher.; w;is no school 
competent to carry forward the tradition which his genius might havt; csl.ablishctl. 1‘naich art is it, 


\ .\ 
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this respect more happily clrcumstanceil. Sculpture has never been allowed to fall into absolute 
neglect, and owing to various causes that do not operate In our case, a very high technical standard 
of workmansliip is steadily maintained. The practice of modelling is more widely taught, the propriety 
of engaging the services of the sculptor in the decoration of public buildings is never in debate, and 
the spirit of patroiiJige which animates the central government finds its reflex in the action of 
the municipal authorities scattered throughout the country. Kvery b'rcnch provincial town can boast 
some? work of sculpture, the acipiisition of which has served to encourage the ])ursuit of a branch of 
art which can never flourish where it has to ilcpeiid e.xclusively upon the taste of private collectors, 
rile fiici at any rate is undoubted, whatever may be the cause, that sculpture in France engages the 
attention of a large and highly gifted body of artists, whose power and accomplishment enable them 



-NIK YOUTH UP AKi:<TOTLE 

]lrawn h> K. Bocourt frrmi ihc ct.'itue liy (*li. Pegeorge 


to give «;llect at once to any new influence that m.ay be brought to bear upon their art, and thcr 

consequence has been that thi; (larticular movement to which we have referred has produccfl results 
altogellnir remarkable;. 'I'he connoisseur who wanders over Europe still thinks that good statues can 
only he bought at Rome, and in this belief he passes through Paris without a thought of the 

infinitely higher devcKjpment of the art to which French sculptors have contributed. 

It is not possible within the space at our command to discuss with the fulness they deserve even 

the more prominent achievements of the living sculptors of France. We can scarcely do more than 

mention most distinguished names amongst them, and in many cases it must be confessed these 
names are still quite unfamiliar to English cars. The works of French painters travel far, and their 
repuuition follows their works. There are a score of men whose talent is as well known and as much 
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appreciated m New York or London as in France itself. Hut with French sculptors this is not s... 
Heyond the limits of their own country, even the foremost professors of ih.; art are scarcely known, or 
are known at best only to the few who t.ike a special interest in the proirress of their talent. Ami yet 
the Knghsh visitors who will this year flock U. the Ivxhibition of the .Salon would do well to bestow 
careful consideration upon the display of sculpture arranged in the pleasant garden of the Palais de 
1 Industrie. Unless this year is to reverse the experience of the past, thi^ contents of the garden will 
be better worth attention than the pictures which furnish the galleries on the first floor, and the time 



SAKPKIiON 

Kat'siiuilc of a dniMiiif* !•>' CiaiiirluTcl aflor ihc liUiir liy llniri I’cinti* 


spent in examining the various essays in jdastcr, and marble, and bronze? may possibly cause ‘he visitor 
to put to himself the cjucstion, How it comes about that in our own school there is no ])arallel to the* 
talent and resource exhibited by the sculptors of France ? 


Some of the examples which we have cho.sen for illustration serve to recall other, and in s<jme 
cases greater, achievements by the same hands. The "David before the Hattie" of M. M(;rcie remimls 
us of another— David with his foot upon the head of Goliath, and holding the sword that is al>out to 
be returned to its sheath. M. Mercii is one of the most gifted and accomplished of the young<?r scliool, 
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;incl tlu; iu;\v of i.lyl« of which he may be taken as a powerful exponent, are clearly distin- 

j^iiishal when we compaia? the I )avid or the larijtr group of “ The Genus of Art ” with the wholly 
di/Terent wt>rk of M, Guillaume. The " 'J'oinb of a Roman Woman ” is an excellent example of the 
••I«ler sculptor’s severe ami temperate inaniuT. Here we still feel the predominant influence of the 
antifiue, but in M. (iuillamne the authority of tradition is combined with genuine individuality, and the 
result has vitality as well as style. “ Thi; Youthful Aristotle " of M. Degeorge holds a place midway 
between thes»; contrasted e.xamples of diverging aim and method. There is a sense of vivacity, a suggestion 
of movement even in the repose of the gr.aceful figure, and there is besides a certain dignity in the 
treatment' of the subject which is absent, to take only one example, from the “ Sarpedon " of Henri 
I’einte. It would be possible still furtlu^r to illustrate the resource of the modern French school by 
reference to the; works of Dulmis, Ch.ipu, 1 )el.aplanche, Marce.au.x, and Delorme, the figure of Mercury 
by the last named artist being a favourable specimen of his art. M. Dubois’ greatest achievement is 
found in tlu? symbolic figures which serve .as sentinels around the tomb of General de la Moriciere ; 

I, a Jetmessc," tlu? grat^efid fitmale execiit<?d for the monument to Regnault, may be cited as the capital 
accomplishnujiit of Chapu, and to these may be added the “Education Maternelle of Delaplanchc. 
'fhe " Harlecpiin ” of .Marceaiix is fre.sh in the memory of vi.sitors to the S.alon of two years ago, and 
its success shows what charm and dignity may b<? infused into a modern theme, while the “ Eros ’’ of 
M. Coiitan, of which we are enabh?d to give an ilhi.str.ation, marks the elegance and charm which still 
characterise the sculpture of b'rance. 
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C:iL\lTKR wxvm. 

Mngl'r was ono' evening inwards ibe end of Ortober. Pietro 
^9 iiad been up the hill on Marrina’s land :i1l day, and 
his head ached, and his limbs were weary, bnl when 
the sun fell near to setting he washed his fare and 
brushed his coat, and turned out into the streets just as usual. 
Marrina sighed for his hopeless rpic-st, as she w.ifched him away 
beneath the great arch of the public gardens, when; the women 
were washing the clothes, .and chattering, just as they had washed 
and chattered ever since she had been a little girl. She sighed, 
and pitied him, but Pietro did not pity himself. His patience was 
not yet exhausted. He had ho|)e still. 

He went through, half way beneath tin; great vaulted brick roof, 
and then he turned and climbed the great liights of hundreds of 
broken flint steps, until he came out into the acacia-planted 
avenues above, where the filbert sellers w.ilked up and down 
utterii% their shrill cry to the solitary wayfarer, aiul the men 
with iced drinks still offered glasses of letnon.-idc; to the iiassers- 
by, though the heat and the gay crowds had alike disappeared 
It was a cool, almost a chilly evening, but a band idaying in < 

the Cafd deir Italia hard by gave out its bold blast us merrily | 

as though folk were all sitting with their windows oj^cn, and the 
din smote faintly on Pietro's ear, as he sat tdf)ne on a bench 
beneath the arbutus trees, and peered, by the light of the siranty 
gas-lamps, eagerly into the face of every lounger. 

He sat there long and patiently, starting up .sometimes lo 
hasten after a woman with a child in her arms, bnl always return 
ing with a sigh, and taking np Iris seat once more on the lumcli 
Vieside the cmply musicians' stand that was the meeling point 
of all the walks of the garden, berraiisc folk congregated there 
to hear the band in summer, lie iliouglil again, a.s lie .sat, 
of that evening in July last when he had graceil tlio.se walks 
with his aflianccd bride in her gala dress. How little he had 
thought that he should ever be the disgraced uml dishonoured 
man that he was ! lie had been unhappy enongli that day so 
unha|)py, so full of bitter thoughts that he had scarcely detuned 
anything worse could be in store for any man. Put though his 
romance had just had its death blow before the door on the top 
storey of the old palace, he had not been depriveti of his work in ! 

life then, — he had still had Fortimina left to care for. I'or her .saki; , 
he had been willing cheerfully to sink into nothing more exciting 
than the respectable master of a respectable home ; he hati been 
going to set inc.limition a.side, and choose out the most respect 
able girl that he knew, that she might have a [iropcr step mother. 
Where was his respectability now ? Where w.as his rpiiet hum- 
drum life? Where was the irreproachable mistress of his honest , 

peasant's fire-side? Worst of all, where was the child for love | 
of whom he had clung lo res])eclability and sacrificed romance ? 
Everything was gone from him. His life was a wreck, ami in his 
haste he cried that it was all Viitoria's fault ! She hail robbed 


the tree of its own sap. but he vowed to Heaven that, so help him 
(lod, she should not rob it also ol the tender llower that had 
grown beneath its shade. If lonianee and love and happiness 
were all dead for him, he had a mission left at least and that 
mission was Fortimina. //rr future, /itr smeess, /ter happiness, 
was the only eml lo which, from this lime forth, he would work, 
and .something told him that superstitious '‘.something" again - 
that he was not to miss his vocation. 

He shivered as he sal, for the night dews fell, and a treacheioiis 
little wind was beginning lo rise and riistli; among the boughs 
of tlie acacias and tire lime trees, lint though his body was eolil, 
his heart glowed warm : lie had a fancy that the fulfilment of his 
hope wa.) at hand. And, sure as fine, suddenly as thniigh it 
had started out ol tlie shade a tall woni.in's figure I'lided across 
the open sjac e in front of him, and passed ag.iin into the dark- 
ness beyond. It flitted by so last that one would have thought ii 
would h.ive been impossible to recognise even a dear friend in so 
swift a night, but Pietro's heart leapt exultantly to his mouth 
as he rose to his feel, for he knew that the moment of retribution 
had cuine. 

He, tnu, p.'is.sed aw.ay into the d.irknes.s, following fast upon 
those fleeting foolslcjis. Vittoiia was alone; but that was no 
matter he was sure slie had the child hidden soiiiewheie, and. 
if she would not li ll him, he would lind out for himself where. 
He followed softly and fast. He did not want to sjieak to her 
yet; he w.infeil to irai k her to her home. If lu; frightened her, 
she might dec eive liini, she might eireumvent him, and lead him 
farther than ever lioin his Fortiinina. She was cunning enough 
if she had a mind. 

Put soil ly and disi reelly as he walked Viitoria's e.ir was loo 
(|uiek for him. She eviilenlly feared jiursiiil. She began first 
lo wander aimlessly and restlessly in her c oiirse, gliding down 
.side W'alks and round dark corners as though she instinctively 
fell that she was w.ilc hed, yet dansl ric»l turn and face the spy. 
T'licn, a.s .she neared the gas-Iairiiis, .she would glance fearfully 
round, trying lo catch a glimpse of the owner of the suspicious 
footsleiis without being seen lieisclfi At list, driven to bay, 
baffleil in all hvr attempts to evade her ])iiisuer, sire sce.meil 
to take her courage in her hands and to determine on a move 
which she thought would be sure to discover her im.scen observer 
to her scrutiny. She sloppeil slock still in her walk, waiting for 
him to |»ass her by that she might see his fiice. Pul this w'as not 
Pietro’s intention. He too .slojipcd. He even went hack upon 
his steps lo cheat her. 'riicy had rc.iched the end of the public 
g.atdcns now. A thick wall ran round, hernining in the massive 
embankment, and, along by the wall, rows of black ilexes were 
studded at inlerv.ds like sentinels above the town. 

On the lop of the broad wall Pietro rested his arms, and stooil 
looking out, through the dim gas lamps between the trees, on to 
the wide roofs of those ample rnansitms that slaml in tltcir own 
grounds, out towards the eastern gate of the city. He kept the 
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woman well in sight, and presently, when he saw that, after a long 
pause, she had moved on again some distance, lie walked forward 
once more in tiu: same direc tion. lie walked but as any other 
wayfirer might walk, hut Vittoria's suspicions were aroused now, 
and she was on the alert. She slackened her pace gradually till 
he c ame up with her, and when they had reached the bridge that 
s]ians (i\cr one of the hjwest and pootest districts of the town, 
she slopped short as before. Pietro thought that she would turn 
o(f down the sleep salita that leads at this point into a noisy 
sircrl beneath, flanked cm either side by a c’onfused mass c.)f tall 
and sipialid ilwelliiigs, small shops, and wretched cafes and 
taverns. Hut instead of ])ursuing her way, she turned short 
round, after a pause, and confronted him. 

“What do you want?” asked she. “One doc.!S not follow an 
honest woman to molest her” 

Pietro held his peace. lie was vextrd to have fiiled in his 
innocent stratagem. 

“ You are l*ielro Pnggi,” said she again, after waiting in vain 
for an answer to her nuc-siion. “ What do you want with me ? ” 

“ You know well irnough what 1 want with you, Villoria Vile,” 
.‘inswered Pietro, seeing ih.it further deception was impossible. 
" Your coiiNcrieniie will tell you that." 

“ My ronscience ” echoed she, looking round with an almost 
feai fill glance? in her scornful eyes I Hut she added cpiickly, waving 
her hand in the air with a movement peculiar to her, and uttering 
a low, gurgling laugh :i t:omeuled laugh, very unlike the short, 
sroftlng tones of three months ago My conscience I I have no 
conscience.” 

“'I’heii you ought to have one,” said Pietro fiercely, and 
striding towards her. “And if you have not une 1 will give 
it to you. Y(Mi have taken my Kortunina you arc keeping 
her from me. And you have no right to keep a idiild from its 
natural guardian. I'itc law will jnini.sh you for it if you do not 
give her up. I will cause tlie law to punish you ! ” 

“ Prove to me that I am kec|>ing Kortunina frcuii her natural 
guardian," said Villoria cjuietly. 

“ You dart to deny that you have the child,” thundered Pietro, 
beside himself at tliis calm resistance. “ I kmm that you have 
her ! I saw her last in your arms. Hianra del Prelo saw her last 
with you. No one else has seen her since. We have advertised, 
we have searcheil the country, wc can gel no clue. Who else can 
have stolen her, that would ni)t be tempted by the reward I have 
offered? T do not know why you «;an want to keep her. It is hard 
work to feed a child. Hut I suppose you love her because yon 
saved her from de.ith. I owe you eternal thanks for it,” added 
Pietro more gently ; “ but you have no right heraiise of that to 
keeji her from me. i Hi, do not say that you have not got her,’* 
coTitinued the poor fellow wringing his hands; “for if you .say 
she must be dead ! I have searched everywhere else for 
her. I kN(»7(> you have her,” he burst forth again us fiercely as ever I 
“ Hi;aven has t.iiighl me to be sure that you have her. And if you do 
not take me to your home to-night that I may see for myself whether 
she be there or no l.iy all the saints I swear 1 ivill kill you ! ** 

Villoria siiioil «|uitc .still. .She did not smile again, or laugh, or 
wave her hand. If she had he would have sprung upon her. 
She only looked at him silently, and strange to say, sadly, with 
those great, deep, burning eyes of hers, drawing him to her in 
his hate, just as they had always drawn l;im in his love. 

A knot of idlers walking across the bridge looked at the figures 
intently. They were a strange? couple ; the woman so calm and 
stately, the man so feverish .ind excited. 

“ It is a lover's r|uarrcl,’* said one of the wayfarers. “A man 
munlered !iis mistress hcio for jealousy not six weeks ago. It is 
a bad neig'^bourhood.” 

“Come,” said Vutoria quietly. And she turned back towards 
the da ker ilex avenue that they had just quilted. So public a 
thoroughfare was not safe for such earnest speech as theirs. 


“ Do you take me to your home?” asked Pietro, following where 
she led. “ If you deceive me, I swear 1 will dog your steps night 
and day till I find it out. I will have no pity on you. You might 
spend your nights beneath the ofien sky, still I should watch you 
Yes, I tell you I will force you to show me the place where you 
have hidden my treasure ! ” 

Passionately he hurled forth his torrent of kild speech, pouring 
it into her car as he strode beside her. But Vittoria gave no sign 
as though she heard him, until she had got back again to the 
silent avenues of the deserted gardens, and stood once more 
beneath the black ilex-tree with the solitary street lamp overhead. 
'Phen she turned and looked him full in the eyes again, with that 
ga/e that made him (luail in spite of himself. 

“ Why do you rail at me ? ” she said. “ I have not deceived you ; 
1 have told you no lies ; you need not spy u|X)n me. 1 will tell 
you the truth frankly : Kortunina is with me ! ” 

“ 'Phen (fod be praised ! ” ejaculated Pietro, lifting his eyes to 
heaven. “ Forgive me, I have misjudged yoii ! For you will 
give her back to me now, this night ! Cohic, let us hasten that 
I may find her quickly 1 ” 

“Oh,” said Vittoria, “you go too fast. You must prove to 
me first that 1 aw keeping Kortunina from her natural guardian.” 

1^'ctro’s heart froze within him. Vittoria had heani the truth 
that Kortunina was not his oan bastard a.s the parish supposed. 
For a moment he could not speak. 

“ If you can piuve to me that you arc the child's father,” said 
Vittoria, still in measured tones, “ 1 will give her up to you.” it 
wa.s evident that she did know the truth. 

“ What have you heard ? ” he asked with trembling and wliitc 
li|i.s. It never even occurred to him to try and hide anything 
from this witch with the fiery eyes. He felt that she would drag 
the innermost secrets from his soul. In spite of his hate of hei, 
in spite of his anguish of the hour, he knew that the terrible spell 
of her prc.sence was winning its way upon him ju.st the same as it 
had always done. “ What have you heard ? ” he repeated faintly. 

“ I will tell you,” said Vittoria coming closer to him. “ I have 
heard that one bleak March morning, more than five years ago, you 
picked up a little wailing infant in the river bed oi the Polcevera, as 
you were coming across the mountains to market. I have heard 
that when you reached the market qdace you did not even pretend 
that the babe was your own bastard, as you have pretended since in 
the village. I have heard that an old fniitercss of your acquaintance, 
who lives in the Salita Santa C!aterin:i, took the txibe to her home 
for you until you came and fetched it away from her to ttike it to 
the hospital of the poor. Hut you did not leave it at the hospital. * 
Your heart failed you to abandon it to charity. You took it home 
and said it was your own. And that little babe is Kortunina. Tell 
me, have I not told it all as it hap[)ened ? ” 

1'he woman's voice had rung out bold and triumphant as she 
had said her say, and she had held her head high ; but as she spoke 
the last words there was again an echo of that piteous appeal behind 
the commanding tones, ami she repeated again, hurriedly, wildly, 
earnestly almost terribly: “Tell me, have 1 not spoken truth?” 

Hut rictro had no intention of even attempting to resist the 
charge. The evidence was all circumstantial enough, and even if 
it had not been so, he would never have dared to deny the truth 
when it was put to him by those flashing eyes. They had always 
been able to rule his heart to do their bidding, and he began to 
feel, almost with superstitious horror, that they could rule it now, 
just the same as ever. Kora moment he hung his head as though 
crushed by the .storm. Hnt he could not let Kortunina slide from 
him without a last and desperate effort. She was the only stake 
he had left to play for, and he musi win her, if it were possible 1 
He could not prove, as Vittoria demanded of him, that Kortunina 
was his own flesh and blood, but he could prove at least that he 
had won her by hard work, and that she belonged to him rather 
than to a stranger. 
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“ Yes, you have spoken truth," be said at last, raising his head. 
“Fortunina is not my child. She is a foundling. I picked her 
up on the loth of March five yean ago, just as you say. But," 
lie added quickly as he saw Vittoria raise her eyi^s to heaven 
. with a whispered exclamation as of joyful relief, “ but she belongs 
to me all the same. 1 took her when she was deserted and left 
there to die. When I stood before the gate of the Foundling 
Hospital to leave her with the sisters, my courage failed me, as 
you say, and though she was naught to me then, I carried her to 
. niy own home. My poor mother luted me for it. Till then I 
had lived and worked for her alone, and she was je.alQu$ of a new 
mpttth to feed and a new heart to love. 1 qu.-irrelled with her 
beeause of the child. I, who had lovc<l her so well .and liad 
bieen so proud to be left her only prop and her only comfort t 1 
quarrelled with my mother for Fortimina’s sake, and gave her poor, 
old heart its death>blow tlut night that 1 brqpght a bast.'ird to her 
hbnest hearth I Yes ; I quanelled with her and 1 detdred her. I 
made her think thaj; I had preferred the love of a city wanton to 
her pure aifection I All this I did for Fortunina's sake. And when 
my poor mother died of grief and I was like to die of remorse, 1 
took my exmrage in my hands .again and lived for the little one. 

. But it is an evil thing to live with remorse at one’s heart, Vittoria 
Vitc^ and for a long time I was not happy.” Pietro paused for 
breath. Hc^had hurled forth his impetuous speech so fast that 
his heart was beating wildly and his hands trembled, lie presited 
his right one feverishly to the back of his head, and Vittoria 
murmured with sad thoughtfulness the while : 

“Ay, it is an evil thing to live with remorse at one's hc.iri I 
I know that well I ” 

"Yes,” repeated Pietro, “it is an accursed thing! And that 
remorse — planted it there for Fortunina’s sake ! 1 toiled for 

her, I struggled for her 1 For her 1 would have been willing to 
crush out of my heart a love such as never burned in a man’s breast 
before, and to mate with one who was naught to me, because my 
mother (God rest her soul and forgive her mistake !} my mother 
valued her as a proper maiden. It was well jicrhaps 1 did crush 
that love out, for 1 know since that the woman whom I worshipped 
was deriving me, but then it was a lunl tiling for me to do, 
and I did it for Fortunina’s sake. I have made many mistakes 
•*>■1 have been deceived all round ; but all that 1 did 1 . did for 
her sake. And now 1 have nothing left. My mother is dead, 

' my honour has been defiled,' my home is pois<mcd, my respect in 
the parish is gone, my trust in woman is destroyed for ever. 1 
• have, nothing left to live for but Fortunina. Nobody but her can 
save me from degradation. For her sake 1 will toil that she may 
not want I will be cheerful that she may be merry. 1 will even 
try to be happy that she may be the fonder of her home. I did 
not love her when I saved her from death as a tiny bal>c,.I did 
it for charity s but I love her now I She can save me from 
despair, and I viU not be cheated of her love 1 She is mine by 
right Mitie— at least a hundred times more than yours; and 1 
claim her 1 . Withhold her fitom me at your peril ! " 

iKetro made a step forw.ird with his hand clenched almost as 
though he would stiikiB the defenceless woman. But Vittoria did not 
flinch from him, Slie looked at him tenderly, with her fla.shing 
■ eyes subdued tp a gase of saddest sympathy, and said quicily : 

“ lam sorry for you, Pietro Paggi I I am very sorry for you 1 
For you love the little maid and you have been a good guardian 
to her.. But with tdl your love you cannot Ipvc her as I do. 
With all your devotion you cannot have the right to her that I 
have.7— Fortunina is my own child ! " 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It seemed q«itc natural that it should be sa Pietro did not 
'even s^ He felt as if he had known it all along. That was 
why those blue-black child’s eyes had always had such a strange 
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witchery for him. That was why ihc eerie look that hail 
friglitene<1 him like some evil message from another \voHil --li.a<l 
flashed from beneath those closed baby eyelids on the night before 
the fair, when he had knelt distraught beside the little bed. That 
was why the woman and child had always been knit together in 
the wonderful sympathy that had so often sent pangs of jealousy to 
his foolish heart. Of course that wms why ! It seemed us though 
it ought to have been so easy to guess now that he knew it. 

Vittoria looked at him astonished. She had expected that 
he would question the truth of her statement. Woman though 
she was she did not quite guess at the power of the spell she 
unwittingly cast over this simple soul. She did not know that to 
him- *cven now when he thought he inistnisted her for her decep- 
tion of him — her voice was as the voic.* of u comiiiiinding angel 
s]>cnking from heaven the decrees of (lOcl. She did not know 
how, at her words, a cloud as of mysterious perplexity had fallen 
from before Pietro*.s eyes and many things were clear to him that 
had been dark before. She could not believe that, though his 
heart had sunk like lead, he bowed himself .submissive to the 
stroke of fate. 

“ I am sorry,” she repeated, looking at him ; “ but you under- 
st.nnd how it is ! ” 

Pietro drew a deep sigh, and jiassed his hand .across his eyes 
as though to stir himself from out a licavy stu|)or. Then he said, 
slowly, with a kind of dull hopelessness that gradu.'dly tuf»k a' 
tinge of bitterness through its apathy, ** Yes, I understand. You 
are the cliild's mother. Fortunina always w^anted a mother, and 
now you li.ave rorne, of course it is your right to take her. So 
long as you did not want her 1 might have her. When you left 
her' to drown or to die of cold and hunger on the river-bed 
I was free to succour her. Put now that you have come to 
claim her, I know I must give her up, because you are her mother. 
It does not matter that but for me sht would not be here at all ! 
Tt does not matter that i toiled to provide for her and quarrelled 
with my own kith and kin to give her a place. If you w.aiit her 
you iiui.sl take her, though I brought her up and y(fu have 
deserted and neglected her I You threw her away five years ago 
and 1 [licked her up and made her my own. Put now you say 
you love her the best of the two, and of course 1 must believe 
you since you are her mother !” 

Pietro spoke bitterly indeed at the last, bitterly n$ lie liad 
never spoken before. It was the bitterness of c1cs]>air, niul 
though Vittoria, so calm until now, writhed beneath the agony 
of his lash, he liad no [lity, but let the words fall cruelly, like 
dro|)S of firi! upon an open wound : 

“ Hush, hush, Pietro Paggi I Hush, for mercy’s sake ! ” cried she 
desperately, pressing her hands together till the finger-tips grew 
white and bringing her eyes close to his in her entreaty. ** Do 
not c-onjurc back the dreadful days, that are dead with your 
terrible words ! You are right you arc (juile right - but have pity I 
I know I am that .shameless piece of inhumanity, an unnatural 
and murderous mother ; but have pity on me as Crni has had 
pity, for I have siifTerrd ! Oh, you do not know how I have 
siilfcred ! 1 de.scrved to be bla.sted with lightning from heaven, 
or frozen to death with ice-winds from the inountain.s, or starved 
witliin sight of food at cruel street corners. I know 1 deserved 
all that, and worse, and the good God spared me that 1 might 
live for the consolation of this blessed day ; and yet, Pietro Paggi, 
I have suffered worse deaths than any of those that might have 
happened to me ! I thank (he Virgin that she gave me courage 
and paticnc:e to live through these five years, for, I till you, if I 
had died with that sin bn my con.sdcncc hell would not have lieen 
able to hold me I Oh, you talked just now of remorse. Put 
you do not know what remorse is ! You do not know what it is 
to live for five years with the most horrible of crimes upon your 
soul I You do not know what it is to toil and rest and sleep and 
wake with a cry ringing for ever in your cars, with the piteous 
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face of a lielplcss creature for ever staring you in the eyes, fastening 
upon you a look of unconscious reproach, so terrible that the 
pains of purgatory can never equal the horror of it 1 You do not 
know what it is to wander for flve years long up and down, hoping 
agtiinst hope that you miglu not have murdered your own child, but 
that you might find her returned to you from the grave ; searching 
and searching with despair slowly growing at your heart all the 
time I Yon do not guess what that kind of remorse is, Pietro 
Paggi, or you would pity me. You would not want to recall it to 
tny heart. You would want rather to help me that 1 might chase 
it from my soul and live the rest of my life thanking God that He 
had saved me from its daws. Ah, yes, you are too good and 
kind to want me to suffer again what I suffered those five years ! ” 

Vittoria stopped. She was crying. She whom no one had 
ever seen. cry before. Pietro shivered. He was cold to the very 
marrow of his bones. 

“ I do pity you," he said. " I was a brute to speak as I did. 
God has forgiven you, and that is enough. How can any one 
judge of another's temptations ? 

** Ah, no, no ; I don't want to make excuses," broke forth 
Vittoria again, swallowing her tears. ** There was no cxcu.se for 
such a sin as mine. God w'as merciful enough to save me from 
committing it; but if 1 had committed it there would have been no 
pardon. What did it matter, though I was persuaded to it -thougli 
I WMS frightenorl into it ? Every soul is its own guardian. He dt'J 
swear that if I did not do it he would do it himself, and murder 
me into the bargain. Hut what excuse is that for such a thing? 
Though 1 cared for him then the false one who brought me to 
]K!r(Ution ! -1 would have done anything to idoasc him. That 
was why I look the creature of my flesh and blood to lose it, 
rather than lose his loye. And, after all, I lost his love just the 
same. That was how I w.as piinishcil. He had seemed to love 
me so well that day on the green at Casclla fair 1 But I was 
young- only sixteen, remember - and T was vain and foolish and 
wild, and I did not know how a true man loves p.atiently and 
in silence. All those words of his took my Iieart in a .storm ; and 
I trusted him and gave up all tny peace for him. Yes- -I deserted, 
my poor old mother, and left her to die alone- I followed him to 
the town — I took a bad service there .... it w'as all for his sake. 
And those were not even the worst things T would have <lonc for 
him, you sec. Poor betrayed simpleton that \ was I What did 
I gel ill return for it all? Nothing, but that when my honour 
was gone, and I had blackened my soul and iiurthenerl my con- 
science with everlasting remorse, he left me to bear the load all 
alone. I know now that that is always the way with such men. 
Hut 1 did not l)clieve it then. One never believes that things as 
bad can happen to oneself as liavc happened to others.” 

“ 'I'he villain ! " muttered Pietro beneath his breath. “ Oh, that 
I had him here under my hand ! " He thought again of the dandy 
with the polished boots, and remembered how he had wished to 
meet him wit h his good knife at some dark street corner. He forgot 
now that Vittoria had deceived him for the sake of that dandy. 
He did not remember bis own wrong ; he only thought of hers, 
and longed to revenge it. “And you— was there no one to 
revenge you ? ” he asked aloud. 

“ Nay," answered Vittoria. “ 'J'hen there was no one. I was 
a poor, disgraced girl whom every one spumed. I had no friends 
in this big town. When I went back to my service again— for I 
had to live somehow, though I had no heart for it -they would 
not look at me. And at everyplace where I tried they would not 
look at me. He had ruined me well, and had saved his own 
skin. Yes, he had been afraid he would lose his pittance from 
the old mi.se! —his unc]e--^if it were known aliout the child. And 
so that is VrI.y lie had told me to drown it or he would murder 
me. And then, when for love of him, I had taken it to the 
river— aot drowned it, no, not drowned it— he thought after all 
it would be safer to part from me also. And so, when 1 went 


back to the place where I had left him, to tell him I had done 
os he bade me, he was gone. I went and sat long on the steps 
of the great church on the market, waiting for him to go by— for 
I did not suspect then that be had deserted me— I thought he 
was only keeping away from me while there was clanger of sus- 
picion. But, though I waited, from dawn till the sun grew warm, 
he did not go by. He never went by for me again. And while 
1 sat there my heart began to darken, and the shadow of the 
remorse that was to blacken fis'e years of my life began to creep 
over me. I went into the church, and prayed the Viigin 
to intercede for my forgiveness. But I thought she turned her 
face from me. . . . ^nd then I said to myself that I could not bear 
the weight of what I had done, and 1 resolved to go back to 
the river and take the babe j^in, and hasten away with it to 
some country village, and piit it there to nurse, so that he should 
not sus])ect I had disobeyed him, and yet that I might have the 
consolation of knowing I had not murdered the child. I did not 
care for it then— I was so young and so vain —I cared only for the 
man who had turned my reason, but I did not want the babe to 
die by my hand. And just as 1 had thought how I would do this 
1 turned and saw you there beside me. Oh, how terrified 1 was 1 
It seemed to me that every one must be able to read on my face 
the horrible thing I hod done. 1 fled from you as if you had been 
the Evil One himself coming to claim me. All down the little 
streets, in and out, I fled - -and I'fclt as if I were a hundred years old 
instead of being only sixteen — and at last I came to the port, and 
after the port to the lighthouse, and then through the gates into the 
dusty road that led to San Pierdarena. I stopped a bit to breathe 
then — 1 thought I was safe outside the city gates— but I soon began 
to run again, for'I wanted to get to the Polcevcra, where I had left 
that little bundle in the morning. I did not know much about in- 
fants, for I had had no little brothers and sisters to nurse at home 
as other girls have, and I thought that, lying there in the sun as I 
had left it, the little creature could not suffer so very much. It 
would be hungry, I said to myself, but nothing more. As I 
neared the .spot I listened to hear it ciy. But, ah me, there 
was no sound I My heart began to sink already. And yes, sure 
enough, when I reached that bush on the shingle, where I had 
pul it, the babe was gone ! At first I would not believe it. 1 
had made a mistake in the place, of course, and should find it 
yet. But when 1 had searched an hour up and down, and had 
found nothing, my heart began slowly to grow cold, like stone, 
and I knew that I had loved that little baby though I had not 
known it, and that it was not only for fear of the aime that 
1 wanted to find it. And then, Pietro Paggi, I sat down 
on the shingle and cried. Yes, I cried— I, whom the girls at 
home had always said was as heartless as a cat and never cried 
for anything -I cried bitterly 1 But, ah, poor me, it did me no 
good. I aied many times in those five years, but it never did 
me any good. It always left my.heart just as cold os ever. I 
was made of stone. I'he deathly cold of the water seemed to 
have entered into my soul that day ns 1 waded into the rivtt to 
search for the body of my murdered little one. I thought the 
stream must have lapped it up and carried it down, but when I 
did not find anything I took a little comfort at fiikt and hoped 
somebody might have had a pity on the poor monel and 
have taken it to the Foundlingi I hurried back to the town 
just as quickly as I had come, and climbed the hill to the hospital 
so fast that there was scarcely breath left in my body. But I was 
not to have that horrible load taken off my heart before I had 
been fitly punished. For God saUl, Psnppose, that the crime was 
as bad as if the babe had dM. So when I knocked at the 
door— I feared no discovery or disgrace then ; no, not even . 
anger— when I asked for my child, and described her little dothes 
that they might know her, the sisten told me that no such babe 
had come to them and turned my poor aching heart away again. 
They were good to me, they let me look at all the infants (how I 
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hated the sight of them since they were not mine), and they 
offered roe food and lodging. But 1 was too proud-and too 
miserable. I came down the hill again, and went and climbed 
the stairs of that old palace where I knew that his cousin lived. 
I thought I diould find him so, though he would l)c angry 
with me for having gone there. But I did not mind that. 1 felt 
I wust see him* Alas, my punishment was not yet at an end, for 
when I asked for him they laughed and told me he had gone away 
right away, they did not know where! That was not true 
then— he was only hiding somewhere from me— but it was true 
soon afterwards. For when the rich old man died, and tliat 
schemer for gain knew that he was not to have the money after 
all, in spite of the ill he had done to get it, he took the pittance 
'that he had inherited and went away to Ameiiea, where I 
should never be able to trouble him. That was the paste he 
was made of!" 

Villoria threw out her right hand with her usual gesture of scorn, 
and Pietro p.asscd his over his brow, trying to dear his brain. For 
the glamour that he had known of old was creeping gradually over 
it, and this strange, iiassionate story Wcis so wild and terrible that 
it seemed to cloud his reason, while at the same lime it filled him 
with unbidden and horrible fancies. The lop storey of the old 

IMilace the money not inherited after all a voyage 

to America ! Did all this fit th.at white-faced dandy with the fine 
clothes whom he had wanted to punish as Vittoria’s betiayer lust 
July? 

She went on, her voice rising and falling as sndly as ever on 
his bewildered ear. 

“ O God, what a night 1 passed Uiat 10 th of March ! *’ she 
moaned, as if enduring all the agony over again through her ficry 
imagination. " And until three weeks ago it has been night with 
with me ever since ! Ah, I would have been grateful indeed tliat 
day to any one who would have revenged me ! Now T do nut 
care. My hate is turned to scorn, but then - I would have killed 
him myself 1 Yes, and tliough 1 had been hoping for it, the 
crime would not have been so bad as tluat whic^h he would have 
made me commit for love of him ' 0 Ciiod, do not let me think 
of that day ! The blood of an innocent creature upon my head, 
and ten thousand devils born of love, and hate, and murderous 

revenge tearing at my heart how was it I did not go 

mad?" 

Viitoria pressed one hand to her heart as though she must keep 
it from bursting, and with the other hastily made the sign of the 
cross over her breast. 

Heaven forgive me 1 " she said. " I had vowed not to think 
of those evil days again. God preserved me to find peace and 
pardon in the heart of the child whom He saved/K! lead me to 
consolation, and I will not mar my joy by any dre.idful recollec- 
tions. For that hate is all gone now, Pietro i’aggi 1 Yes, it is all 
turned to scorn, and though I could have seen liitn die now I 
would not." 

“And yet, by Bacchus,” muttered Pietro, he deserves it. 
Ah, I would like to give him the death blow myself I ” 

"Oh no, hush 1” said Vittoria, staying his uplifted arm. "Remorse 
is so bad to bear, lliank Heaven we are saved— you as well as I. 
I am glad that 1 have done that one thing in return for all that 
you have done for my child. I can do nothing else. Nay, I 
must even do you harm for it, since I take her from you now that 
you love her. But I have done that one good service to you— I 
have saved you from remorse 1 " 

" How ? " said Pietro, his heart standing still. " What do you 
mean ? " 

mean,’' answered Vittoria, slowly, her eyes fixed vaguely in 
the distance, “ I mean that, but for me, you would have killed 
the roan who betrayed mje. Carlo Strappa is Fortunina's father. 

Nothing seemed too strange to believe on this strange night, 
so this too appeared to Pietro as in the fit order of things. He 


did not start ; he stood there quietly while the words rang in his 
ears. It was as though ho were not himself at all but some 
one else, to whom ail this was but a wonderful play. Carlo 
Strappa Fortiinina’s father I Was it possible that out of wh.’it was 
so evil should have come what was so excellent ? Had the friend 
who had willingly done him so much harm unwillingly done him 
one great piece of good ? He felt feeling as he would have done 

for that some one who was not himself he felt that for the K.ake 

of such good a man would .almost forgive the liaim. .And yet, 
the man who was Fortunin.'rs father was also the seducer and the 
betrayer of the woman whom he— Pietro -reverenced and wor^ 
shipped. As he thought of this, tlie numbness at his heart began 
to tliaw ; he felt that he was no longer some one else looking on, 
but Pietro Paggi himself— the hopeless, the discaided, hut .ilw.ays 
the passionate lover of Vittoria Vile. Wliat ! the villain h.^! done 
a greater than all the other wrongs he had wrought him, though 
it had been wrought him unwittingly, ho h.*id ruined the woman 
whom his friend reverenced, and his friend h.id not killed him ? 
The blood began to boil again in his veins as he ihuiight of it. 
He no longer looked on now as at the display of another's woes I 
When they hud told him on the tO|> Hour of the old palace tliat 
Vittoria had a lover, he had thought that that lover was a puny- 
faced dandy, ami though even then his fingers itched to strike at 
him, he had refu’^ed to do it because he liad thought Vittoria cared 
tor the man, and he scorned to revenge a woin.in who would laugh 
at him for his pains. Hut, lo, Vittoria wanted to he revenged I 
Shu hful .said she would have killed her seducer herself if she 
could have got at him, and he had had the fiend beneath his hand 
and yet had spared him I Of what avail was it that the Madonna 
had been so good to him anil had kept him from sticking liis knife 
into an innocent fool as he might have done, that she might give 
him ju.st cause afteiwards why ho should kill the man who was 
really Viitoria's lover I 'iliere were a hundred reasons— lawful 
reasons — why Carlo Strappa deserved his death, and yet he lived 
still ! .Ay, nut of the reach of harm ! Because he — Pietro Paggi 
—had been paralysed by a child*s cry and a woman’s voice ! 

“Why did you stop me?” he crieri, clenching his hands 
iniputenlly. " Why did you command me to spare him when I 
hail him there in my power ? ’* 

" Why ?** answered she, calmly, " because he w.'is Kortunina’s 
father, because f had known what it was lo have ninu; and 
remorse on iny conscience. Because (lod had lukeii the 
load away .and I would not have it back again for the sake 
of the sweetest taste of Just vengeance that could he. Ah, 
Pittro Paggi, you will live to thank me. He deserved death, 1 
know, both for the wrong he did you, and for the wrong lie did 
me, but he is worse punished as it is, and we have our hearts free 
of crime. He lives to remember that he bctr.iycd a young girl's 
honour, robbed her of her place among honest women, urged her 
to crime, and then abandoned her to bear the consequences alone I 
He lives to remember that he played the friend of his boyhood 
false, that lie dragged .111 upright peasant’s name in the inlrc, 
and disgracetl the village that gave him birth. He will not suffer 
‘ as 1 have suffered, even with all the load of sins that he has upon 
him, for he h.is no licart to feel either love or pain with. But he 
will be punished a little after all, and we shall Be saved remorse. 
Ah, yes, Pietro Paggi, you will thank me some day that 1 stayed 
your hand, as / thank iny CfOd that 1 can look my Korluniria 
straight in the eyes. The saints lie my witness, though I hate him 
and scorn him from my heart, 1 am glad Carlo S; jppa lives ! ” 

“ May be you arc right, Villoria Vitc,'’ murmured poor Pietro, 
all the fire taken out of his boasting. “ But yuii have your 
reward, you see. You can look Fortunina in the eyes. I have 
no reward since you t.ake the child from me. No,'’ added he 
vehemently, " I wish I had done for him ! I have nothing to 
live for now, and no need to care if I had been a disgraced man 
or na And it would have been a satisfaction at least to think 
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1 had had my revenge on him. If you had cared for him stilli 
it would have been dilferent ; but since you hate him, what could 
it have mattered ? " 

rietru looked at her deliantly as he said this, but Vittoria was 
silent, and turned away her head ; she had said all she knew. 
And tims they stood for a space. 

All at once, as he was loqking at her thus, something 
seemed to strike Pietro that had not struck him before. 

** Was it Carlo Strappa with whom you stood talking in the 
dark alley of the Acqua.sola gardens this July past, on a hut 
night P he asked abruptly. 

Vittoria looked round, surprised. 

“ What, were you there ? ” .said she. ” Yes, it was he.*' 

“ And did you hate him then ? *’ asked Pietro again. “ Did 
you hate him when you put your arm on his and looked in hi.s 
face with your eyes all a-fire and your lips trembling? God, how 
beautiful you were, and how my spirit raged within me to see you 
cast your beauty before swine, when there was an honest man’s 
heart dying for you ! Did you hate him then? Or did you love 
him? Tell me true.” 

Zovc him I " echoed Vittoria, and the scorn in her voice was 
more jiowcrfui than any word.s. *'What fhould I have loved 
him for?” 

Why did you meet him in the garden, then ? Why did you 
speak with him so earnestly? Why did you gaze at him with 
those wild eyes of yours, tluat eat a m.an's heart? When one 
hates a man one avoids him. Or if one seeks him it is because 
one wants to murder him.” 

”No," said Vittoria quietly. did not want to murder him 
any more. My rage was past. I thought of nothing but the 
vain hope of finding my child. And it was for that I sought him 
--because I hoped in my anguish that even there there was a 
chance. I had always that hope upon me --that the fates had 
not taken me at my word — that the babe was living ; and T used 
to try to persuade myself that perhaps he had repented of having 
bidden me do that wicked thing, or that it was even only a bad 
trick he had played me ; that he had gone to the river after all 
and had taken the child back ; and then Uiat his courage had 
failed him again - for I knew, even then, that he never had much 
— that he had been frightened and had left the babe at some 
foundling hospital, or to he nursed in some remote country 
village ; or pcrliaps had even taken it to America with him that 
time when he had gone. 1 thought of a thou.sand wild and 
impossible thing.s in my madness. And all those five years I had 
sought him just to ask him. 1 did not believe he was in America 
all that time, and I had sought him in all the places where we 
had been together. I had found no iTtice of him, and I had 
given up all hope, when I saw him suddenly that night of the 
San Giovanni in your village. I had not guessed that the man 
who was hated and envied as the ” Signor Americano *’ was he 
whom I had loved once, and hated now like the rest. And he — 
he was too grand to know aught of a mere tramp. Oh, when he 
saw the tramp he w:i.s not too grand to be terrified by her 1 He 
had a little conscierice left, it seems, for he was frightened even 
then, lie knew that he was my acroinfdicc in a crime, you sec. 
And so he escaped me. lUit I was patient, and at last I hunted 
him down. On the steps of the old palace, where he used to 
cringe for the. old man’s money, the coveting of which urged him 
to treachery and crime— tlicrc 1 found liiiii at last; and from 
thence, tliough he fled from me, I followed him until we stood 
face to face. lJut, alasit wh.at had I done it for? For what 
had I borne to fiiul myself once more in the presence of the 
fiend who lucallcd all the terror and folly of my wild girlhood ? 
Only to i...ir that he knew nothing of ray child, and to know 
that, for once, he was speaking the truth. Ah, no wonder 1 
gazed at him with wild eyes. In my desfiair I was imploring 
him to go bsick upon his word.s, to give me some clue, if it were 


ever so faint, by which I might s^l trace my ^'Id. But it was 
all of no use. And there was my last hoj^—dead, like all the 
rest.” 

Vittoria let her face sink into her hands, ovm^me with' the 
vivid recollection of that tmble hour, and Kiitrb knear that she 
bad spoken the truth. 

” 1 am sorTy*--! ask your pardon,” he murmuTed humbly. ” I 
suspected you fidsely. 1 did riot know it was Carlo Strappa with 
whom you spoke that night It was dark, and I could not see 
plain. But I thought it was yonr lover, though I did not suspect 
it was my comrade.*' 

''Oh, Pietro Paggi, love has been dead for me these 'five 
years I *’ answered Vittoria, lifting her face. ” I have lived only 
for one thing— the hope of pardon in. the heart of my recovered 
child.” 

'* Then it is true ! ” cried Pietro, clutching her hands. ** And 
you did not deceive me when you made me think that you were 
free— when you made me think that I might have persuaded you, 
for Fortunina’s sake, to think of my poor love.” 

" No,” said Vittoria, " I did not deceive you. I was a dis- 
graced and dishonoured woman, and 1 had no heart left to give 
to a man— I deceived you in that. But I had no other lover. 
And you deceived me, too,” added she, changing her tone. '**lf 
you bad not made me think that the child who was so strangely 
drawing me to her by that secret and wonderful tie— if you had 
not let me believe, as the parish did, that she was yotir own 
bastard — perhaps many things might have been different. But 
you did it from a good motive, I know. And since God led me 
to her all the same, what does it matter now ? Only, you under- 
stand that 1 cannot give her up. It hurts me to reward you so 
ill for your years of tender devotion. But now that you know 
how I have suffered, you see that it could not be otherwise. Do 
you not?” 

She drew around her the scanty shawl that so poorly concealed 
her splendid throat, and came nearer to him, as though to bid 
him farewell Her defence was made, her rights were established. 
.She had offered her expbnation, and he had agreed to it There 
was nothing left to do but for her to go. To go back to the child 
who had brought them so close together, and who’ now was to 
part them for ever. 

" You understand,” she repeated $adly, and almost tenderly. 
"You will forgive me, will you not?” And Pietro stood 
there as in a trance. Magically wafted to him on the evening 
air, like a long forgotten scent that brings back memories of 
the past— there came to him the recollection of that night in 
the chestnut-glade at the feast of the San Giovanni. They were 
there— they two alone. They stood face to face with no one by 
to sec. And the moonlight shone on Vittoria’s countenance, 
and it was lofty as a queen's, fair as a goddess’s, beautiful as 
that of the woman whom he IovImI. Her eyes were like the stars 
in heaven, her mouth was like a drink of cool watdr on a hot 
summer’s day, her cheeks were like the soft leaf of the tea-roSe 
that grew upon the walls of the house that be had left behind, 
when he had left his peace and happiness. He Joigot that she 
was beside him as he dreamed this dream— dreamed of those 
lips as he had kissed them that night in the moonlight— dreamed 
of them and longed for them once more I 

He sighed, and as he sighed he felt a hand upon his arm, iuid 
the voice that beloved murmured sweetly: "Good-bye, Pietro. 
Paggi ! God give you peace. Take the gmtitude of a poor 
sinful woman with you, and do not fret too much I ” 

He shook himself and looked down. The vision was not only 
in his soul Vittoria’s face wa$ close to his* -almost as dose at 
it had been that night. And once more the whirlwind took 
possession of him. Once more his blood ran. like fire through 
his veioi. He kissed her for the second tim& 
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The night of the San Giovanni drew to its close once more. 
Many atiiring and teiriblc things had happened in the village 
since the evening— only a short year ago— when Teresina della 
Fontana had danced on the green with the " Signor Americano,” 
and Pietro Faggi had left Fortunina in the throng to follow the 
handsome vagrant up into the copse, and had returned with such 
a strange scar upon his face. Many sad and wickc<l things had 
happened, but they had all sunk away into the past like forgotten 
tales, and the ring had been just as merry, the procession just 
as exciting as though Tercsina’s false Madonna face and the 
hated emigrant’s ill-gotten riches had never worked a great 
scandal that— so some whispered -had brought about a wonderful 
romance. 

The bells were ringing for Ave Maria, and the tuning of the 
fiddles sounded faintly from across the green, and on the little 
hgg^ beside Pietro Paggi’s cottage there sat a tall, dark woman 
clasping the curly brown head of a little girl to her bosom. It 
was a family picture, for behind her on the terrace wall, smoking 
his pipe, sat the lord of the little domain himself, looking with 
tender and contented gaze at the childish caresses lavished by 
the little one on the woman in whose lap she reposed, lleside 
the group a faint scented tea-rose climbed the cottage wall^ and a 
luxuriant vine made a canopy .over their heads. The prevosto 
was wont to tell how Pietro Paggi’s model garden had lain 
desolate and neglected once, but the fruits and flowers, the 
golden gourds and the red tomatoes flourished as gaily as ever 
now, and peace was on the land once more. Tlie sun sank 


slowly to rest in a faint sea of rosy glory behind the delicately 
pencilled Apennine hills, and the grey river that had brought 
a mother and child together, flowed placidly past the cherry-trees 
beyond the bank. 

Didst enjoy thyself at the feast, little one ? *’ asked the woman 
tenderly, as she caressed the pretty little head. 

** Ah, yes, more than last San Giovanni,” answered the child ! 

La Marrina is kind and merry. I am glad she came to our 
festa^ because she was good to me once, and so I love her. I 
enjoyed myself with La Marrina -and then dad was in a good 
temper, and thou— thou didst not leave ino,” concluded the little 
maid, nestling her hciid deeper than ever into the folds of the 
gala kerchief that wrapped the column of the beautiful throat. 

“ Art thou satisfied that I gave Li Vittoria to thee for a mother 
after all, Fortunina,” asked Pietro from behind. 

*^Ah, yes; 1 always said that 1 wanted Vittoria fora mother, 
is it not true ? And now she is my mother for always. 1 shall 
never lose her again. Yes— for certain I am happy. And thou, 
dad, art thou not happy too?” 

Pietro paused a moment and then he said quietly ; 

** Yes, Fortunina, happier than any man has ever been before. 
For the .stars do not often fall down to the earth.” 

And Vittoria said nothing. She only pressed the little head 
tighter than ever to her heart and turned towards Ihetro a face 
from which all the bitterness and all the terror were purged away, 
and wherein shone only a look of gratitude an J of heavenly 
peace. 


(thk KNJi.) 


THE ART EXHIBITIONS 


B BP|HE exhibitions of the year have already been disnisscd 
UD in detail by the organs of the daily and weekly press, 
BS and it would therefore be idle at this time to attempt 
** any lengthened review of their contents. Partly 
through the help of the critics, partly in independence of their 
aid, the public has already made up its mind as to the general 
character of the year’s work, and.it now only remains to record 
the verdict, and to cast up the particular c.n'ations which have 
been specially singled out for applause. 

It is not always easy to fix definitely upon the pictures of the 
season, but this year there is a scries of works by five men of 
very different aims and methods, which, when time shall have 
allowed things to settle down to their true level, will be found 
clustered about the very highest point touched by modern art. 
Of these the most, important is the Wheel oj Fortune of Mf. 
Bume Jones; the most important because with its technical 
achievement it combines poetic qualities to which the prcHluriions 
of the. other four painters of whom we shall presently speak can 
lay no claim. .'Fhc public has taken time to appreciate the gcniu.s 
of Mr. Bume Jones, to understand the ideal he keeps in view, 
and to mea.surc the, imwer and resource he brings to the expression 
of his individuality ; hut it is hardly too much to say that this, his 
latest creationi has placed him indisputably at the head of the 
imaginative painters, not only of the English school, for that 
would be saying little, but of Europe. In its technical aims and 
successes,, the Whed of Fortune may be considered a seciucl to 
the Tree of Forghmess of last year. In rhythm of line, in Ixilance 
and selection, in the combination of nobly-real modelling, with 
infinitely harmonious and suggestive but non iiniiativc colour, 
qualities, all of them, conspicuous in both pictures— the work of 
1883 excels that of i88s. To turn from Mr. liurnc Jones to Mr, 
Millais, is to leap from the farthest point touched on one line of 


exploration io the farthest on another, from the fervour of the 
]joet living in a world of liis own, to the trcnrhanl observation of 
the chronicler for whom the tilings of his time are all suificient, 
and yet it would not Ix^ difficult to put one's ha^d upon many 
points of contact between Mr. Jones’s masterpiece and the 
magnificent portrait of a fellow academician that Mr. Millais lias 
sent to lluilington House. The superficial or hasty observer may, 
perhaps, see nothing in this picture of Mr. Hook but a shrewd 
and kccn-eycd old gentleman, palette on (huiiih, dressed to paint 
rather than to be jiaintcd, una in an attitude such as any photo* 
grapher might choose ; but by all who can appreciate the sulitle 
means by which .in artist brings hi.s work into unity, by which lie 
causes its every detail to help the dominant idea, by which, as in 
this portrait, he focuses the interest and leads one’s eye to the 
central point, liowever it may wander over Che canvas, the concrete 
imagination, if we may use .such a phrase, of Mr. Millais will be 
recognised for the rare gift that it is. Apart from this quality of 
perfect unity, a ipiality obtained by a slightly more complex 
arrangement of line and chiaroscuro than has recently been 
ii.sual with him, the maiiipiilation is enough to give Mr. Hook's 
portrait a commanding place among those counterfeit presentments 
of famous men upon which the glory of Mr. Millais' later years 
will rest. Before leaving Mr. Millais, we must find room to mention 
his spirituelle and distinguished portrait of the Duchess of 
Westminster at the (irosvenor (.lallery, — os delicate, dexterous, and 
withal dcep-.secing a piece of feminine portraiture as uiir .school 
has ever produced ; and two quaint children, a little plebeian in 
printed cotton and white sun-l>onnet, and a grande dame of six 
or so in satin brocade, being at the Grosvenor and the Academy 
respectively. 

The third of our five names is also that of a portrait piiritcr, 
Mr. Frank llolJ, who contributes a goodly number of masculine 
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|)ersunalities to the two chief exhibitions. Of these not a few 
are decidedly below the average of his recent work, but three, 
Mr. Hright, Mr. W. Agnew, and I/>rd Wolseley, all at the 
Academy, are as certainly above it. In none of these can wc 
find anything like the person.il delight in his wt'/itT which glows 
through the of Mr. Millais; nor can wc say more of 

their colour than that it is, on the whole, s.itisfactory. But, on 
the otln r hand, Mr. lloll's faculty for grasping and laying bare 
the character of his sitters, for putting them upon canvas in such 
a way that w'e can judge of their powers and defects even more 
easily and f:onip1ctcly than from the men themselves, is hardly to 
be surpassed when he chooses to give it full play. The first of 
the portraits aluive named seems to gather up and epitomise all 
that we know of Mr. Bright, whctlier of his outward appearance 
or of his character, as told in his siH;cches and public conduct. 
From Mr. Holl to Mr. Orchardson is another long step. The 
one (Contribution of the latter to tlie year's art-harvest labours 
under the great disadvantage of having been talked about too 
much before it was seen. The expectations of artists and critics 
were raised to a height w’hicli not even the genius of the painter 
in (tuestion could satisfy, and his Voitaire has, in consequence, 
scarcely made the impression that it should have made. To this 
result the choice of subject lias no dotibt contributed. An in- 
cident, of which the full significance is hardly to be grasped 
without the careful perusal of some jiage or two of Carlyle, is 
ill fitted for treatment in paint. In time the fame of the picture 
itself, for it is sure to be famous, will work a cure in that rcs])ect, 
but at present its [Kipularity must suffer from tlie inherent ob- 
scurity of its intention. And Mr. Orchardson does nothing by 
any Hogartbian use of accessories to dissipate the gloom in 
which his meaning is wrapped. He paints the event exactly as 
it might in fiicl have occurred. His mind is given up to enforcing 
the contrast between the white heat, cooling in some slightest 
degree into contempt, of Voltaire, on the one hand, and the half 
a.shamed, half impatient embarrassment of the host and remaining 
guests on the other, and to the elaboration of the splendid colour 
symphony for which the costumes and the “Louis Qiiatorzc** 
decorations give such a fine opportunity. Mr. Orchardson's 
name has beeo well known in France ever since itSyS, when his 
Queen of the Sioords excited so much admiration among French 
painters and writers on art ; he would be well advised to send 
this Voftiure to the S.alon, where its subject would help it to win 
a success that would be gratifying to all believers in the English 
school. I'he last of the five names we have singled out for 
s|H:cial notice is that of Mr. K. J. Gregory, who has rapidly won 
his right to lie considered the sliongesi executant, the most com- 
pletely c;apablc discoiirser in paint, of all our younger artists at 
least. He is represented by a considerable number of works at 
the Academy, the Grosvenor, ami the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours. Of these wc may choose for special praise two 
small oil pictures of Venice — one is little more than a futchade ■ 
at tiu! ('irosvenor, The Grand Canal and A Hoat hui/der's Yard ; 
a vista of Piccadilly from Bond Stnrei on a Drawing room day, at 
Burlington house ; and a minute water-colour of Uoultcr'i Lock on 
a bank lioliday in summer, at the Institute. In the larger of the 
two Venetian pictures the sky is rather haul and steely, and the 
riccadilly looks a little Novembery for a Draw'ing room day, but 
apart from these uiiini|x>rtant ixiints it would be difficult to point to 
any modem work, in any country, in whicli realistic power combined 
w'ith true pictorial inter; iretation is carried farther than it is here. 

It is perhaps needless to .say that no one of the pictures that 
wc have fell compelled to place at the head of the year’s produc- 
tion has become the proj^erty of the country. The purchases made 
by the Council of the Academy, by means of the fund bequeathed 
by Sir Francis Chantrey, arc indeed governed by such eccentric 
principles, that it is difficult to believe that august body has made 
up its mind as to the real meaning of the bequest. At least one 


half of the pictures hitherto acquired arc quite unworthy of the 
modest immortality that is assured them by their presence In a 
public institution, while for the money they have cost three, or 4bnr 
works capable by themselves of raising the fame of bur achool in 
the opinion both of ourselves and of foreigners mi^t have b^ 
secured. It would be invidious perhaps— although, in criticis- 
ing a public body and its dealings with a fund that is after 
all a public one, such a consideration should have little weight — 
to particularise the mistakes that have been made. Of the two 
pictures bought from the exhibition now open, Mr. W. Wyllie’s 
7c//7, Glitter^ Grime^ i.s, in spite of its •clumsy name, a masterly 
production, and its author is destined to take a very high place . 
among English marine painters. 

In addition to the pictures wc have already named, the Academy 
has a fair sprinkling of works that desvn’e to be remembered, 
tliuugh few of them show their authors quite at their best. The 
landscapes of Mcs.sr.s. Hook,* Brett, Colin Hunter, David Murray, 
and Alfred Parsons; the portraits, a trifle too d^age^ of Mr. . 
Herkomer, and those of Mr. Ouless, who have not often been seen 
to greater advantage; the subject pictures of Messrs. Poynter, 
Macbeth, Fildcs, Calderon, Van Ilaanen, Woods, Logsdail, 
Charlton— this gentleman’s picture has been hung so high that it 
has not received the attention it deserves- -and J. S. Noble, arc ^ 
.nmong these. Some little relief to the general .seriousness of the 
show is afforded by the ^contributions of MM. Frith, Herbert, 
and Storey. 

The Cjrosvcnor Gallery is in some respects less interesting than it 
h.as been on some previous occasions. The absence of any work 
of very'conspiciious interest or merit cither from Mr. Watts or Mr. 
Alma Tadema, and the ever-to-be-lamentcd death of Mr. Cecil 
Uiwson, leave gaps that arc not to be easily filled. Besides the 
pictures mentioned .above, wc may note three portrait heads by 
Mr. John Collier, Mr. W. B. Richmond’s “Mrs. Mirless,” Mrs. 
Jopling’s “ Ellen Terry by far the best W'ork wc have seen from 
licr brush,— a head .and shoulders of Mr. John Tennicl by Frank 
Holl, and two portraits— the Duchess of Cleveland and the Count 
von Bylandt - by Alma Tadema. There are many good land- 
scapes ; the best by C. K. Holloway, W. II. Bartlett, J. W. North, 
Napier Hemy, Alfred Parsons, and Kecley Halswelle. Tlie 
view of Windsor Castle from the Brocas which Mr. Halsw'elle has 
liainted, is rapidly becoming as favo'Titc a subject W'ith painters as 
the Church of the Salute or Mr. Browning’s head 

Of the two water colour exhibitions the Institute has for the 
moment eclipsed the Society by the inauguration of its new 
galleries in Piccadilly, better galleries than have ever before been 
devoted to (his most JsngUsh art, and by opening them not only to 
its own members, but to all whose works could pass the not very 
rigorous censorship of the council. It is as yet too early for any 
safe fc)rec.ast as to the result of so bold an experiment, but this first 
exhibition at least is full of promise. Besides those works of 
Mr. Gregory to which we have already referred, the contributions 
of Messrs. Linton, W. Small, Walter Langley, Clouscn, Hugh 
Carter, Arthur Melville, E. A. Abbey, and Wethetbee among the 
figure painters, and of Messrs. Hine, Thome Waite, T. Collier, 
Fullcylove. Piirsons, Colin Hunter and Lionel Smythe among the 
landscapists have attracted and deserve to attract special notice. 

In spite of the presence of a few works of more than ordinaty 
interest and excellence . the show at the Royal Society is on the 
whole a mediocre one. Mr. Albert Goodwin, Mr. Thome Waite, 
Mr. G. P. Boyce, and Mr. Poynter send good landscapes, the last- 
named a view, over a stretch of wooded country that is full of 
light and warmth, excelling in those respects the best of his oil 
pictures. Mr. Henry Moore's colour shows some signs of deteri* 
oration, the blue in one at least of his drawings, that called Off 
the Starts is unpleasantly lurid in quality ; for this however A 
Breety Morning does something to make amenda 
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I ^OK tht; intrcMhictioii of Chinrso porcoLiiii into luirojK* aro 
inclcblrcl to the I’ortuijiit se iit the sixteenth century, l)irt 


altltuu^h a stilt paste is known to have been protlucetl at Morttnee 
as early us lliu year 15R0, anti C?hinese tlesijfiis were imitated on 
articles of b'nnipean wart;, tht; •m,inufactiire of ”eniiine porcelain in 
liurojjc was due to the invenlivt; ^^eiiius of John !• reilerick litiltcher, 
who carried on his work at Meisst;n, nt;ar Drestlen, .'ind tti whom 
allusion has already been madt; in connection with stone ware, his 
earliest [iroduction. W hile en^.a^jetl in the prejiaration of this ware, 
he unexpectedly and acciilcntally hit upon the secret of whilt; 

porcelain. ’This was in i yot), when he was workintj in the labonitory 
of an alchemist naint;d T'schirnhaiis, in se.arch tif the philosophers 
stone. He was then taken under the protection of Au_i,oistns II.. 
lilcctor of Saxony anti Ixinj^ of PtilantI, and cstablisht;d at Meissen 
as director of a larjje manufactory of wh.at has since lK-t;n knttwn 
as Dre.stlcn china. The history of his tliscovery of the katdin 

of Aue, the basis of bis success, is interestinij as showinif how a 

mt;re chance led up to .a result which years tif patienet; anti labtiureil 
inv'cstijjation had failctl tt) attain. It is rt;ct)untetl that a wtirthy 

ironmaster of the ICrzirtdiirue. wht;n ritlinj; in the neii^hbourhootl 
of Aue, near Schneelierg, notict;d th.it his horse’s ft;t;t 
continually .stuck in a soft, whilt; earth, from which the 
animal could scarcely extricate them. 1 biir-powtler was 
then universally in vojtue, anti ctinsetpiently a valuable 
commercial commodity, anti it occurretl to Jtihn Schntirr, 
tht; ironmaster in tiucslion. that this earth might be 
enijiltiyed as a substitute for tht; wheat flour of which 
hair-powder w.is m.itlt;. llotlcher, among others, usetl 
the ptnvtler thus manufacturetl, but its un.iMial weight 
leading him tt) the conclusion that it was earthy, he 
tried it and tlisctivered that it was the material ni;edetl 
for the manufacture of while fiorce.lain. 

The of discovery was goardrsl wilh the m»t scrupulous care; .he fcaoliu 

« not allowed to be exported ; the workmen were under the strictest »rrvrfW; ami m all the 
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Ornamented with porlrAitii of twoiiiy-bi* nimoiis men «f Ja] 
MiinifOiCturecl by Mr. Hioliycn, Tokio, Japan 
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workshops was written up in large letters the injunction, “ Be secret until death." In fact, it was 
not until the year 1812, on the occasion of a visit paid to the Albrechtsburg, at the instance of 
Napoleon 1 .. by M. Brongniart, tlie greatest authority on keramic art, that the director of the manU' 
fact»)ry was absolved from his oath of secrecy, and permitteil to explain the process of manufacture. Jonas 
Manway also visited the establishment in 1750, when it was at the zenith of its fortunes. According 
to him. about 700 men were then employed, and the yearly sales realised from ;^30,ooo to ;^35,ooo. 
rhe .Seven Yt;ars’ War brought disaster upon Meissen, for not only did Frederick the Great sack 
the manufactory, but he also carried avv.iy to Berlin the workmen and their moulds. 

But the real cause of the decline of Meissen was the escape, in 1718, of the chief workman, 
named Stolzcl, who evaded the vigilance of the guards, and betook himself with his secret to Vienna, 




01.1) japanksf. ware 
(Royal Talaco of MaUriil) 


where, after many vicissitudes, he succeeded in t;stal»lishing a manufactory under the auspices of the 
Fmpr(!ss .Maria 'I'lieresa. The Vienna porcelain, however, is thicker than the Dresden, the white glazing 
is not so pure, nor is the p.ainting so good. Some of the men who learnt this process from Stolzel left 
him from time to time, and either si;t up themselves, or were induced to set up, at various other plaa:.s, 
notably at lldchst, Furstenburg, Frankenthal, Nymphenburg, Baden, and Berlin. The abduction of the 
Meissen workmen by l''r(xlcrick the Gn^at, and their establishment at Berlin, w;is followed up by the 
grant of .State aiu and protection, so that the manufacture speedily assumed formidable proportions, 
and this ware may lx: s:iid to rank second only to Dresden. 

'I'he p.oduction of jxircelain in Russia dates from 1744, when an establishment was founded at 
St. Petersburg by Baron Ivan Antinovitch, which w'as subsequently enlai^ed by the favour and 
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sutiport of Catherine II. I he Dutch also succeeiletl in prodiicitiij excellent ware at the Ma 
the Danes at Copt.nhaj^en, and the .Swiss at Zurieh, all about tin: same peri«Kl. ami all due t»» tin; 
•liscovery of the secri;t of the Mc;issen pn*eess. 

I h(. c-i.lebr.ited .Sevres works wi-re translerreil to that town from .St. CKuul, where the mairnfai liire 
undoubtedly originated so far as h ranee was concerned. It must, however, be borne in mind that .Sevres 
porcelain w.is orifjinally .solt,/(f/e and that it ilid not chanjje to hard until 1709. I'ln; .St. Cloud 

works were visited by Dr. M.irtin Lister in i6gS. who spoke in hii>h terms of the specinn.-ns which he 
saw. ‘ I saw the polterie oi .St. Clou," he writes, “with which I was marvellouslv well 1 (leased, for I 



I'lWA CIlODSI.Mi AN AiiKUVX 

Viciiii.i I’.iiirl.iiii Pun.itu CoIIrilmiO 


confess I could not distinguish between tin; i)ots made here and the llinst China ware I ever saw. 
There was no mouKlin}; or nnwlel of China ware which they had not imitated, end had added many fatuie.s 
of their own, which had their K^^d effects, and appeared very beautiful." I >..111 1727 to t72o Reaumur 
turned his attention to the production of porcelain, and obiaim:d a quantity of petuntze and kaolin fr(mi 
China for the ptirpose of makityi; an attempt to discover similar substances in branc*. Me .lid lu.i 
succeed, but there can be no doubt that the researches made by him. and the valuabh- informati.nt In; 
acquired, contributed in a vcr>' marked degree t.) the succss event.tally attained by the Sevres 
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miiniif.ictory. riu* works also, wore almost from thoir initiatory stage singularly fortunate in securing 
pnworfiil aiil anti |xitn)nagc. Louis XIV. and his successor both interested themselves in the matter, 
giving every possihlt; encouragement to the artists engaged, and Madame de Pompadour went even 
fartluT, for she established the Royal P«>rcelain Manufactory upon its present magnificent scale, and 
accordt;tl to it an amount of support which placed it once and for all beyond rivalry. 

.■\s in the case of Meissen, so chance leil, in 1765, to the discovery of kaolin in I'Vance. Madame 
I )arni!l, the wife of a surgeon at .St. Yrieix, discovered in a ravine near the town a white earth which 
slu- imagined might he us«>d as a substitute for soap. Her husband sent the specimen to the chemist 
MacfpuT, who saw at once that it was kaolin. He immediately proceeded to make the necessary experimenhs, 
and the result was the est.iblishment of the manufacture of hard porcelain at .Sevres in 1769. 
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X.ilurally soft porcfjiain, Ivmire naitirclli\ belonjjs almost (.-.xclusivcly to England, to Chelsea, Bow, 
Derby, ami Worcester, together w'ith a fc;w minor manufactories, whereas the soft porcelain of France, 
Italy, and Spain, comes under the delinition of artificially soft, tendre artijiciellc. 

There is ampK: eviilence to prove; that the manufac.tnre of porcelain wtis carried on at Chelsea in the 
latter half of the sevent<;enth century, or some thirty or forty years after the first introduction of Oriental 
porcelain into haigland, hut the maiuifactnn; w.as then very rough, nor did it make .my notable progrc.ss 
until Cieorge 11 . and the Duke of Cumberland took it under their special protection, when it advanced 
with rapid strides. 'I'he peculiarity of this W'are is that it will not hear any fre.sh exposure to the heat 
of a furnace; without cr-acking, so that -it is impossible to re-paint any specimen of it. The early 
forms vvere based on brimch models, the later ones on German, and many specimens approach very 
n<‘a,iy to the best productions of .Sevnts and Dresden, particularly those of the fine claret colour peculiar 
to Chelsea. 
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Bow china, which was made at Siratford-le-Bow. is inferior to Clu.'lsoa, but quainter in ilrviir. Tlie 
manufacture w\is principally restricUHl to um aiul dessert sets- the cream jiii^s invariably having .1 hcv. 
either on the handle or under thit spoiii -and ceased in the early ])arl of the eii^hteenth century. I he 
Derby porcelain is very beautiful in colour, a bris^ht blue — but is not etpial in point of execution to tlu* 
Chelsea ware, while the paste of the Worcester production is inferior to both. 'Mie oriiiinal inaniifactiire 
of this ware was an imitation of the bliu! and white Nankin, but subse(iuently both Sevres and Dn'sd^ n 
were laid under contribution for models. In addition to these four principal luu^lish establishments 
there were works at Caughley, near Brosele.y, where the ware known as .Salopian ware was maile, .it 
Bristol, at Rotherham, and in Wales at Nantgarrow and .Swansea. 



I.AH(il£ VA.SKS 

M.Aniif^ci>>iy »»f f '*>11111 I'crrii.iiii, FiU-ii/.i 


We have now rt-ichccl the final stage of these notes, the arlifieially soft porcelain of Italy and 
Spain. Allusion has alrt-acly been made, in connection with hard j)otiery, to the faniAia ma.le at 
Doccia, where the Maniuis Ginori founded a m.mufaetory in the lH;ginning of the eighteenth centiny. 
Two kinds of porcelain arc also made there, one made with the kaolin of St. ^'rieix. and the ..tlu r 
described by M. brongniart as a hybrid porcelain, that is, a mixture of jiotlery and pOrcf.lain. 1 h(r early 
specimens of this ware are singularly good, but the later, productions do not present any features r.f 
unusual excellence. Tht^e were porcelain manufact..ries. also, at Venice. Turin, and at Hassano, in 
Lombardy, but the mo.st celebrated of all was the one at Na|des, where the exci.iisite w.ire, known as 
Capo di Monte, was produced. It was founded in 1736 by Charles III., who freiptenlly worked in it 
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and continiiod in operation until 1821. In Pettigrew's Memoirs of Neison, there occurs a letter 
in which inrntiDii is made of this china. Lord Nelson writes: — “A little circumstance has also hapiiencd 
which dotrs honour to the King of Naples, and is not unpleasant to me. I went to view the magnificent 
manufactory «)f china. .After admiring all the fine things, sufficient to seduce the money from my pocket 
I cami- to some hosts in china of all the royal family ; these 1 immediately ordered, and, when I wanted 
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to pay for them, I vv.is infornu'd that the King hacl directed whatever I chose should be delivered free 
of all cost : It was handsome of the King!" 

I he ..uest specimens of Capo di Monte are the tea and coffee .services of very thin and transiwrcnt 
poixi'lain, elegant in form .and gr.aceful In decoration. Some idea of the value attaching to such 
specimt.ns ma) be gathered from the fact that attempts, at first partially successful, were made by the 
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Chinese to imitate the ware. High prices were in the beginning obtained for the spurious pieces, but 
the comparative coarseness of the Chinese paste led to a speeily dctccliun of the fraud, and not evtui ilic 



jUEIiN MARIE ANTOINETTE ANIJ HIE MR'iT PAUMIIN 
(;roiip l»y rnjoii. KcpnKluceil in Sevres liscuit. 


proverbial ingenuit)- of the Celestials eould approach any nearer the Ca|» Ji Monte excellence tl,;.„ a 
very close imitation of the ornamentation. 
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Spain i)\vi.-s th« introduction of the nianufactun; of porcelain also to Charhis 111. of Naples, who, on 
his accf;ssii.)n to the Spanish throne, took both workmen and models with him. 'I’he ware produced at 
^IF.I Ihitsi Retiro conserpiently bears a very close resemblance to Capo di Monte, (.ireat secrecy appears 
to liave l>eeii olist!rv»;il in regard to this establishment, strangers were rigorously excluded, and, at all 
events during the reign of tdiarles iV., no specimens were to be found outside the royal ptUaccs, except 
in ilu‘ ease of a few pieces pnrsenterd by the King. The vcrlo on the admission of strangers continued 
ilown t>i the period <jf the destruction of the manufactory by the b’re.nch in the beginning of the 



POKC'KI.AfN VASE 

M.iiiur:it:iiiri‘il by the* K<)-K:tfi Sim Tonpany, Arita, Japiin (l/nivmal Kxhiliilion of 187S1 


pn's«MU century, for l.al>onle, who wrot»*. in iSoS, remarke*! that it was impossible to give, any description 
of the state of the royal manufactory, "because admission to the interior is strictly prohibited." 

I'he interest m the manufacture of the superior kinds both of porcelain and pottery very naturally 
declincsl .vhen gold anti silver plate were substituted for them, but of late years the revivtil which has 
take.n [)lace ir. regard to the artistic industries generally in England has had a proportionately beneficial 
rffec* on tlie {xitter's art, as the mere mention of such names as Minton and Doulton will sufficiently 
instance. It forms no part of these notes to deal with contemporary productions, but tho.se who wish 
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to make a closer study of potirry ;nul porcelain woiiKl d*^ \vi*ll to pay a visit to i-ithir of tiv 
establishments namul, and b) a study of the reproductions oi past glories side l>y side with example 
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MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE 



E have cited the work of Carpoaux and Barye as 
forniinjj in some sense the source from which 
the modern sculptors of France have drawn their 
inspiration. The individual genius of these two men 
uld of itself suffice to account for the influence they 
LTcised over their younger contemporaries, an influence 
ich still makes itself felt in the art of their successors, 
t the extent and force of their example is not alone 
' jendent ujwn exceptional wealth of natural endowment. 
The plac<? tlicy occupy in the history of the revival of 
F'rench sculpture is due in quite as great a degree to the principles 
they professed as to the skill .and resource they were enabled 
to command in giving effect to their own inventions. The career 
«>f each of them has proved instructive and stimulating, not merely in virtue of great accomplishment, 
but perhaps f?v<;n mure by reason of the n(;w impulse and direction which they gave to the study of their 
f)rofession, '1 he sculptor’s art had languished too long in the exclusive contemplation of the antique, 
and from the accepted models of style which the classical ideal offered it had not been found possibh* 
to produce work which should be. acknowledged as a genuine product of modern sentiment and life. It 
is true th.it what was then lacking to sculpture might have been derived directly from nature herself, but 
the revolutions of artistic taste and style bear witness to the fact that »io revival has ever come in thi- 
first instance from a deeper study of nature, b,ut that this study is always in itself the result of a 
re-awakened feeling for the beauty of some earlier phase of art. They arc therefore the true leaders 
of revolution, who have the instinct to distinguish from among the achievements of the past, that which 
will best sirrve the special nei^ds of their own time. And it is pre-eminently for their services in this regard 
that Carpeau.x and Baryi; de.serve the fame they have won among, the .sculptors of the French school. 

Carpeaux was born at V'alenciimncs in May. 1.S27. 'I’he period of his apprenticeship ^was passed in 
thir studios of Kiidt;, Duret, anti Abel dc Pujol, and as a piqiil of the ^cole dcs Beaux Arts he obtained 
no less than fourtt:en medals, his success in this sort culminating with the Prix de Rome, which he carried 
off in 1S5.P lo the tmtl of his career he was noted for a certain brusqueness of manner, and there is 
an anecdoU; toUl of bis sojourn in Rome, which seems to be characteristic of the man’s n.ature, although 
by those who knew him well, the roughness of his exterior was held to Ije only a cloak to cover a gentle 
.'ind lovalile di.'^i-xi'.ition. At the French embassy to which Carpeaux, in virtue of his success was 
invited as a giic.si, the quality of the enterUiinment did not quite sati.sfy him, “Tell me," he said to 
the servant who was waiting upon him .at dinner, “have you no other wine than this.^” The man 
replied Wilh a oolite negative. “They are not extraordinary, these wines of yours,” said the sculptor, to 
which the si .'vant with unruflled courtesy replied, “Monsieur, they content' his E.xcellency.” But if we 
are to credit the sequel lo this stor)’, the outraged uttend.int had his revenge, for when the time came 
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for liamlinjj round ilu; salver witli rose water after thi: feast, he took occasion to explain to the artist that 
this was not intended to 1x'. drunk. 

It is remarkable that Carpeaux despite tliese disadvanta_ot;s of manner should have afterwards 
become; the accepted .sculiHor of the I'impire. And it is no le.ss noteworthy that his association with 
an unpopular n'l^iiiic should in no wi.se. have injured his reputation ainon'T the democrats of the studios. 
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riic-iinilc of a drawin;! I y A. 1 ancon aftiT Carpeaux 


Mis political lailines, however, if such the.y are to be considered, have bticn amply atoned for by the 
exploits .)f his followers, and if Carpeaux is to be reproached for .serving the Empire, Dalou, the inost 
eminent ol hi jMipils, has since made full repanition for the offence. Certain critic.s, and amongst them 
M. J lies Clarctie, have indeed sought to recognise tlic sinister influence of the taste and manners of the 
limpire in the tendencies of the sculptor’s art, but this is surely an extravagant exercise of logical 
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reasoning. Carpeaux’s individuality was of too strong a fibre to yield to the vulgar .splendours of the 
epoch for which he was compelled to work, and if we would rightly understand the forces by which it 
was moulded, we mu.st look rather to the Florence of the Medici than to the Paris of the Third 
Napoleon. One of his early exhibited works, the spirited group of IJgolino and his children, sufficiently 
reveals to us the true source of his inspiration. It was Michael Angelo, as we may plainly perceive. 



Giui. wriii siii:i.i. 

I'VtCbimili: of .1 rlrnuiii:; Ity A. I. am, on tlio plt.stiT niudcl by Carptraux 


to whose exampic and aulhority the young sculptor frankly turned for guidance; and although in no later 
performance is the influence; of the great I'dorentine so emphatically ilcclared, there is in all that he produced 

a certain sense of energy and movement that could only have. lx;en secured by one who in his survey 

of the fast ..as content to go no further than tht; Renaissance. It is this frank and powerful 

assertion of the path which the modern student .should take, which entitles Carpeaux to a foremost 

place, among the letiders of the school. And yet the Ugolino is no slavish imitation of another man’s 
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style. The Carpeaux of a later clay, such for example as we know him in the author of The Dance, 
IS a rea y visible in the subordinate parts of the work, althoii<;h the peculiar characteristics of his 
•style are for the present held in check. They find freer utti^rance in Le Peeheur ,i la Coqnil/e and 
La jeune Ttllc & la Coguille, a pair of companion (Ijjures which serve in several ways as an interesting 
coininentary upon the more youthful and more ambitious experiment. As will often happen with the first 
serious effort of an artist of talent, Carpeaux had struck a higher note in the IJgolino than he ever 
afterwards reached. He had been Ciirried by the reverence and ardour proper to the period of 
studentship to a pitch of sentiment and style which he was not destined to maintain. His invention, 



liiKi. Willi siiri.i. 

F.ic<!iinile of a ilrawinR by A, fniiii tin- pl.istei modi-I by (.'arpcaiix 


as we know it afterwards, interprets human life with a mon; lamilbir loueh, and to the tragic spirit of 
Michael Angelo there succeeils a lighter grace and vivacity that rec.alls the I'renchmen of the eighteenth 
century. But even in the least serious of these later exercises we an^ never in dangt;r of forgetting that 
the sculptor has learned his lesson in a noble .school and that the frecidom and .ludarity of his method 
have been legitimately won. The decorative composition for the Pavilion of the Louvn; repre^senting 
I^rance presiding over the fortunes of agriculture and science, is in .some measure a return to the earlier 
style, but the result misses the singleness and completeness of impression th.at belongs to tin: Ugolino. 
It is the work neither of a student nor of a master, and it for this re.xson lacks tlecision and i;ffect. 
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rijis vv:is executed in the y(;ar iS66, and it was not till three years later that Carpeaux was again 
lunployed in the decoration of a public building. Upon the group of dancing figures designed for the 
fiu-aile ol the new Opt^ra House his fame as a sculptor may Ijc said chiefly to rest, and yet, upon its * 
.ippearaia e, then; was more of protest than of praise, both from the public and the critics. Hen;, as 
it .;e< ined, was .i direct ch.illenge. to all the recognised traditions of art. 'rhe energy of movement, the 
viv.idiv of expression, and the reality of individual chanacter were qualities that came in time to be 
duly .ippreciatcd, but for the moment they were held to denote an aud.aciuus , contempt for the conse* 
l•|•ated |>rinoi|iles of sculplurcstpie design. There was no repo.se, there was a Lack of dignity, and worse 
than all, there was no suggestion of classical feeling. The depth of p:ission excited against Carpeaux 
.and his work is attested by the outrage commiiti;d soon after it was .set in its place, when some fanatic 
be.spattcretl the forms with a bottli; of corrosive ink. Hut time has brought its revenges. Carpeaux’s 

group is m»w no longer in tianger, and if the artists of modtu'n Paris were disposed to give vent to their 

h elings, it is more probalde that some of the companion groups by Jouffry, Guillaume, or Perraud 
would staml in gri;ater danger t)f destruction. 

It is possibh; at this distance of time to t.'ike a calm view of the questions at i.ssue between the 
parties to this bitterly contested quarrel. That the ev(;nt has justified tlu; innovation effected by Carpeaux 
in the practice of siailjnure there can now, we think, be little, doubt. It would be easy, of course, to 
exaggerate the merits of this particular jjerformancr;, and it may be granted that even according to 
its own ideal, it falls .short of perfection. Hut the controvtTsy at the time scarcely reached the 
qualities of individual invention. What exaspt;rated thi; critics w.as not the merit or defect of the 

work, but its moii\e ; and on this point lh<; gifted author of J'/ic Dona’ now scarcely stands in 
nei'tl ol dttfence. I'he value of tin; movement in sculpture which he initiated is admitted on all 

hamls, and it is mainly due. to bis influence th.it the (;.\erci.se of iht; art is no longin' cabined and 
confined within the narrow limits that pt.;(lantr)' had agreed to designate as the classic ideal. It 

has been found liy the forci; of his example that the artist who works in clay may Uike, if he so 

chooses, .1 wide range, and that sculpture, like painting, is susceptible of inlinite variety of aim, and 
that it c.iii filly employ the most opjiosile kinds of inilividiial [jower and invention. Xor has thi; 
.art sullered any loss of dignity by the iliscoverx'. A certain conventiomal monotony of style h.as been 
exchanged for a gre;Uer libeily of individu.al practice, and the artist is no longer permitted to depend 
upon m(;r(; formal iratlilion. And with the cnl.argement of the scope and purpose of sculpture, there 
has come, as a natural consequence, a re.ne.wed study of nature. The success of tho.se artists, w'ho, 
like Carpeaux, an; content to interpret the gr.ace and vivacity of human life, have forced others who 

.ire inspireil by a higher ideal, to put their work to tin; test of reality, and thus a higher standard 

ol excellence has been secured throughout the lailire French .school. 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL 


II 

1' I I'.R h:uin.^ j^onc roiiml the rock, aiul complrlcd tho asciMit ol tin- 

steep incline which is tlie only street in the town, the ro-Kl smKlenly 

takes a sharp turn, and the visitor finds himself face to face with 
the. main entrance to the Ahhey.^ Two rouml towers, cylindrical at 
the base, with a projirctiiiij course midway, and embattk'd ;it the top, 
inclose a gloomy, :dmost mysterious .staircase, litjhted litfully here :in<l 
there by narrow slits in the masonry. I'his entrancir, called the 
Donjon, was constructed towards the i:nd of the .si.sti-enth century 
by Pierre Le Koy, Abbot of Mont Saint Michel. 

'i’he sLiircase leads to a .surb.ised arch which t^ives access to tin- 
grand vestibule, known as tin; Porte «h^s (iardtis, rem.'irkable principally for the be.uity of the vaulteil 
roof, the delicate ribs of which are ornamented ;it (;ach inttTsciction with small rosets, and spring from 

inumcruus slender columns. In this hall, whf)se walls were once co\«-ri.<l with arm-racks, when* reslisl 



lances, halberds, and muskets, the vassals of the Abbey m<‘t, on certain high days ami holy days,' in 
honour of their ])<'itron, the Archang«‘l. I'he Pi •■U; des (iardes opens to the left on to the 
principal stairca.se, and on the right to a pas.sage leading to the li;isili([ue and the .Merveille. 

’Phe Merveille comprises three ' stories, as it were, each ilivided into two larger rooms, ami all 

alike architecturally attractive, alternately graceful and impo.sing, and interesting throughout to the 
archceologist, the historian, tlu; poi't, and the artist. Ihe first /.om; of tin; buihlings of the MiTveille 
is called the Montgommeries, because umler its niof were pul to «l<;ath the. ninety-i.ight followers ol 
the Calvini.st leader who .itlempled to lake. iMont .Saint Michel by surprise, ami who was liimsell 
captured and hamled over to tlu; abboi. Tlu; Montgommeries, originally called thi; Salle di.s Cianles. 
and the Kcuries du Mont .Saint IMiclu.I. are .splendid .ami iiniipie spfrcimeiis of crypts. No mor»- 
e.\tcn.slve or grander subterram;an galU.ry than the .Montgommeries e.xisls ; it measures more, than .seventy 
yards long by twelve broad, and is divided into thrci; long avenues by .duuit t\\(;nty' low', heav\, 
squat pillur.s, .some r<.iuml ami .some sipian;, which suppoil the huge lool. J his b.ise ol th»‘ 
Merveille, which has defied lire and every other modi; of deslruelion, was built, in 1 1 1 by 

Roger II., then .abbot. Light is admitted from three sides into the silent v.uill, once .so full of stirring 

sound.s and the movement of the horse and his rider. Nowad.iys the Montgommeries, as well .is ihe 

rest of the Abbey, is given up to meditation ami prayer. 

Above the ^lonlgommeries, on the e.ast si.le, the archilecl of the .Meiaeille placed the refectory 

of the monks, which .l.au;s from 1120 . .and abov.; that again, the dormitory; on the. xvesi. where the 

stable was. is the Salle des Chev.iliers. and. to crown that portion of the building, tlu; doi.strrs. 'I he 
refectory of Mont Saint Michel is assuredly one of the most be.iutiful in the world, and it would 
be difficult to conceive pur(;r or more simi-le lines of ogiv.il architecture; it im;asurt;.s no less than 
four hundred and thirty-two .sipare yards. Here, seated with his barons at the monastic table, 

the proude.st monarch of the time Henry 11. of I-nglaml. Duke of N'ormamly. endowed the Abbey 

with the churches of Poniorson. 

> See AKI- A.SI) I.LlTliKS, Vl.l. M. 1-. -’.T-'. 
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Th<? Salic lie la Concicrgcrie, hard by the refectory, formerly so beautiful, is now sadly mutilated, 
and stands in urjiont nt.ed of the restt>ration which has been carried into effect in other parts of 
the siriicliire. I'he dormitory, which, as we have already said, occupies the upper portion of the * 
section of tin; Merveille, and looks towards Avranches, is a vast space dating; from the fourteenth 
century: but the ravajjes inflicted upon it have been restored so injudiciously that it is now remarkable 
only for its beautiful proportions. 

The Salle des C'lu;valiers is over the stables : here again the union of ^elegance with strength in 
the architecture gives a true realis;ition of combined nobility and beauty. There is an absence of any 
approach to excess in the dt;tails of ornamentation ; sobriety reigns throughout, and though a casual 
observer might perhaps considtT the geniiral elf(T.t somewhat too severe, a critical eye will at once 
perceive how admirably the architecture is in keeping with the character of the room. During the 
bellicose and feudal peruul of the existence of Mont Saint Michel, the Salle des Chevaliers was used 
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as a (lining hall for the heroes who enlisted under the banner of the Archangel, for their councils 
of war, and for the reception of new knights. l.ouis XI., who had a special talent for framing rules 
and nrgulaiions, when he created the Order of Saint Michel, ordained that on the aglh of September 
in each year, the fcic day of the Archangel, a Chapter of Knights should be held in the room. The 
ceremonies began on the evening previous, when the knights, robed in long damask cloaks, bordered 
with (•rmine, embroidered in gold, and ornamented with silver shells, attended vespers. On the following 
morning they heard mass in the same costume, and the proceedings terminated with a bannuet in 
the Salle. bach knight, on his investiture, received from the king the gold collar of the Order, 
t)rnamei.t(:d with shells, and a medallion representing the combat between the Archangel and the 
I)i:vil, with the ap[)ro[jriaie and happily chosen device, Immensi Tremor Oceani! The Salle was 
decorated in true heraldic fashion, each stall of carved wood being surmounted by shields, banners, 
trophies, and the arms of the knights of the Order from the time of its creation to the institution by 
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ll<;nry III. of the Order of the Saint Esprit, which held the foremost place in the estimation of the 
monarch, and was the height of the ambition of his courtiers. Over each stall was also the helinet, 
witit its plum(?, of the occupant. Under the reign of Louis Philippe the Salle was converted into a' 
convict establishment ; rogues and vagabonds succeeded the haughty barons, and the Chevaliers of 
.Saint Michel gave place to chevaliers (tindustrie. 

An inner staircase leads from this hall to wh;it has not inaptly been called the mcrveille de la MerveUle 
the cloisters of the Abbey, built by Raoul de Villedieu in the year 1228, the most flourishing period 
of ogival architecture. It is a small, square court, about three hundred feet above, the level of the sea, and 
apparently suspended, as it were, between the sky and the water. It is inclosed by a quadruple gallery, 
formed of graceful columns, and so alternated that each pointed arch, borne up by two of these columns, 
seems to be cut by a third at the point of intersection of the two arches, lly reason of this ingenious 
artifice, the hundred and twenty columns of the cloisters are so interwoven one with the other that 
they seem to be much more numerous than they really are. They do not measure more than six inches 
in diameter, and four in height from b;isc to capital, and the pointed arch uniting each pair is not more 
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than a foot ; the shafts arc of granite, and the arches of Cairn stone, similar to th.at of which Westminster 
.\bbc;y is constructed. We must not omit to mention that thi* roses used in the ornamentation of the 
cloisttrrs artr masterpieces of sculpture and dersign : the fri(rzc is also worthy of .special notice. 

I'rom the cloisters access is had. through the .Salle dcs Chevaliers, to the dungeons, a transition 
from paradise to th<r infernal regions, arid thencir to the Vestibule dcs Vofites, also called the Crypte de 
I’Aciuilon. To the hrft of this crypt there is a narrow but lofty gallery leading to the cemetery of the 
monks, a vast space surmounted by a low roof, from which in former days tin? water from a cistern 
fell, drop by drop, with measured cadence into a granite basin. To the right of the Vestibule des 
VoMles is thi! Prom 'noir— -half Roman, half (Jothic — constructed by Robert du Mont in the last year 
of llu! twelfth century. It is a melancholy spot, little calculated to turn the monks aside from their 
pious meditations. 

fh Ilasihcpie of Mont .Saint Michel is picturesque, but that is all that can be said in its favour? 
the id'.oir, of the perpendicular style of architecture, is its most remark.able feature. The monks call it the 
('ir.iud-tlMivre, but it has beim robbed of .so many of its accessories— the high altar, the lectern, and the 
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Stalls that it has lost a considerable portion of its claim ti) the title. Some of the bas-rclitTs, however, 

are wort ly of notice, .is are the series of small chapels surroundin'^ the choir, especially that dinlic.att'd 
to the Virgin. 

The Abbey sustained another seven: loss whon its peal of nim: IjcIIs was bestowod upon the Cathedral 
of Coulances, but it retains one bell called the Cloche dii Brouillard, on account of its beinjj riinj; at 
intervals when the Mont is cnv(^loped in fo^;. One. of the nine bells, which was christened Rollin, is 
still remarkable for its deep, sonorous tone, which must have soundcal stranejely solemn when heard ovc!r 
the expanse of the surroundinjr ^ea. From the Uasilique a ijaleway loads to what was the Library, 
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built in the .seventeenth century. Learned books, dii«t to the research of the Henedictines, are still to 
be found bearing the inscription - 

“A.v i.ihris St, Mh'hiulis in fcrunh mvis." 

In this room Daniel Iluct, the celebrated Bishop of Avranches, pursued his studies so perpetually and 
with so much a.ssiduitv, that the inhabitants of his dioc< s»; ar<? said to have resoIv«;d upon ptrtitioning the 
king to give them a bishop who had finished his studies, “ for," sai.l they, “ when we go t<i spt;ak to the 
one we have, his servants inv.iriahly send us away with the. excuse, ‘ Monseigneur is studying!’" 

From the Libnary there is a stairc.asc down to the Cryple des (iros-l’iliers, the roof of which has to 
bear the weight of the choir and .ipsis of the Basiliciue. Koiind thi? crypt an.; fne ch.ipels. .iiid from 
it another staircase leads to the Plomb-duChcvet, cr loir des Chapelhr.s, a prolongation of the; old 
dungeons, and thence upwards to the two Tours des Fo.is, from which a m.agnificent view is to he h.ad 
of the buildings of the Mont, the marsh<-s of Dol and l*ontr,rson, the plains of Beauvoir, the shifting 
•sandhills of Courtils. and farther aw.ay the promontory of Avranches, a varied and bea.iliful .seem:, 
which, when taken in conjunction with the Mont itself, is absolutely iinifpie. 




ORIGINAL DRAWING ULYSSE BUTIN 



N continuation of ilic series of original drawings by ctnineni artists, we 
publish this month an interesting crayon study by Butin, for one of his 
pictures illustrating the life of the Normandy Coast. It is the figure of a 
fish(;rman’s son carrying an offering to one of the little churches whither the 
sea-faring folk of J*' ranee are wont to repair before trusting themselves to the 
perils of the sea. In aim and method it affords a striking contrast to the 
delicate studies by Mr. Richmond which we have recently presented to our 
readers. M. Butin is a realist who seeks to emboily in art the charac- 
teristic occupations of modern life. He was a close observer of the habits 
of a particular cl.iss, and of the scenes in which they labour. He loves 
tiu: sea and the; toilers of the sea, and lui goes directly to n.iturc for the types that he employs in 
l^iving dramatic e.ffecl to his designs. There is nothing fanciful or ideal in the face or form of this 
sitnjde p(.>asant lad, nor would the.se (lualities, even if they lay within the artist’s reach, serve the 
j):irticular purpose of this work. Iwery phase of art has its own conditions, and its appropriate 
material, .and in the ptjnsuit of character it is not always po.ssible to achieve the kind of lieauty 
that we may rightly expect to find in the illustration of an imaginative .subject. Indeed, it may be 
said with truth, that the attempt to combine these opposite ideals is the .source of much of the failure 
of modern painting. In .scenes that dimtand the stamp of an absolute reality the arti.st is too 
oflcMi disposed to .sacrifice character to mere prettiiu?ss, and to lose individuality and force in the desire 
to import into the dtrsign a kin<l of beauty that tloes not belong to the material he has chosen for 
his <lcsign. And yet a beauty of its own all work that is sincere of purpose may rightly claim ; 
ant.1 there is sometimes a danger lest in the determination to avoid what is trivial, the artist should 
be iemj)tt;d to push character to the verge of deformity. The English public has recently enjoyed 


an opportunity of seeing for ihemsvdves the collected works of a certain .school of French painters 
against whom this reproach may fairly be brought. The Impressionists, whose achievements arc 
fairly repre.scMited in the Exhibition opened by Me.s.srs. Dowdeswell, strive to as.scrt their superior fidelity 
to nature by giving emphasis to what is hsist lovely in the world about them. 1'hcy are so anxious 
to protest against ihc .sort of trivial prittiness that so often finds a place in the painting of genre, 
that they will admit into their id(;al scarcely anything that does not .savour of deformity. They far 
outstrip nature herself in the creation of ugliness, and all in order to establish their devotion to 
nature. M. Butin is not of this company. He seeks character without exaggeration, and where the 
scope of h’s design admits the study of beauty, he does not turn from it as though it were something 
alien to the life of art. 
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A PAINTER’S BEQUEST 


r.v AKTiiru (iKirKiTiis. 


II AH ridden up lo Ronda from Malaj;a through 
that ^rand hut lilllc known pass, the 
Ihirgo, and had cslablislicd myself in I he roomy 
hostelry of Juan cl Polo opposite the RuII-ring. 
The season w'as the early spring-time, a month or so hefoie the 
great fair. The hills far and near look violet hues, the sky was 
like sapphire, the land jewelleil with Vilossoming flowers. 'J'hc 
place was for a inoinent a laiulsca])c painters paradise, and T was 
soon at iny sketching easel working away with a will. 

A day or two a Her niy arrival I was ensconced in the ravine 
below what had been the Moorish king's palace, when 1 heard 
my name called from above. 

“Don Pederigo ! " ami looking up saw the hurley form of 
Juan el Tohi, the worthy liost of the Komla del Sol. 

He came to tell me that there was a camipatriot of mine, an 
Knglish sehor, lying at the point of death in the inn. The 
doctois said the gentleman was very ill. A priest had been sent 
for, but the sick man would not receive hin), declaiing he w'as a 
heretic, “ which Cjod and the Holy \‘irgiii foibid," said ]uoiis 
Polo, crossing himself. ■ What the fjiglishm.aii hungered lor w'as 
not the ghostly counsel of a shaveling, but to bear his own native 
longue once more before he died. 

“'Phen they came to me, St/'/or i cmtiniied Polo, “ know- 
ing tliat my unworthy house which with all that it contains, is 
alisolulely at your w'orslup's disposal was often honoured by 
slianj;ers, and they ihoiighl i)er(:)iance that I iiiighl liarbour some 
travelling F.nglishman from the great rock, or beyond the seas. 

Vttrou ! J cried, I liave the vitry man, so 1 came at once to 
your w'oiship, knowing you had a symi)athetir heart." 

1 iititiirally went with him at once, and w'alking into the town, 
presently sto|)petl in front of a hmise <.mi the far side of the Plaza, 
into which, alter the usual impiiry, “ QiiUnisV' we were admitted 
and ushered up stairs. 

The room we enteied was a great, big, barrj-like pLice, which 
*;c»vcd its orcujjant for all piiiiioses. It was at once work room, 
lixing loom, bediooin, and sick room. 'I'here was an easel near 


one of the narrow wimlovs w'liidi looked down uj»on llic Vega 
and the fertile valley watered by the \enil ; near it a rude table 
and one or two stnuv In >1 turned chairs. Canv.ises leaning against 
the w'all, rough sketches in charcoal upon the wdulewar.hed walls, 
a lay figuie in the • onur, .iml tiie luiiuln I and one odds ar.il 
ends of a painter’s crall satisfied me that my sorely-stricken com- 
patriot was also a ludthei of the brush. Jle himself, poor fellow, 
lay upon a strelcher-bed. <!r iwn near a second window', and was 
gazing up with lack bistie, yet yearning eyes at the slice of beau- 
tiful blue sky just xi-iible above. 

“1 am aj Englishman," I said at once, as the best way to in- 
troduce n.^oclf, at wiiich lur streli hed a wasted hand across tlie 
t (larse yellow coverlet and said : 

It IS vciy' good of you, my dear sir, very good of you to take 
pity on me. 1 shall hardly live to repay you, 1 tiMr." 


1 sought to reassure him, talking as pleasantly as 1 could of 
the benefit the warmer weather would do lilni, and seeking to 
convey hopes I was in truth far from realising, but he interrupted 
me (juet ulously : 

“ I haven’t the slightest chance ; I know it only too well. 
Would tiiey have brought me their greasy priest except the case 
was hopeless? 'I'he black browed, cringing impostor! Faugh I 
I sent him about his business pretty iiuick ; you will do me much 
more good. Hut tell me first — 1 am not trespassing too much on 
your good nature? Vuu can spare a lew moments now and then 
until— until I go out of this .accursed world.” 

'I'hc man's pitiable conilition did not affect me so much as his 
words. These were spoken in a tone as harsh and defiant as 
was their meaning, and I felt sure that this recklessness was 
aggravated, if not [ironipted by some poignant remorse. 

Me began to inspire me with a certain repugnance, and yet it 
would have been the grossest inhumanity to desert him. So I 
readily ]>ri>niiscd It) sit with him and tend him as long as my 
companionship gave him pleasure. 

Ho again stretched his hand out and thanked me witli a look 
th.'it spoke vol nines. 

r cannot bear to be much alone, that is the truth. I dread 
the long days, still more the long interminable niglits. I yearn 
then for tlic end, ycain passionate! v for black death. One night 
they found me hanging half out of that w'indow "- the house 
stood above a dizzy precipice — “and dr.igged me back lo linger 
and linger hopelessly on." 

“ Vou must not give w^ay to such dcsjiair as this," T said, and 
strove lo win him to other subjects. “You .are, like myself, a 
painler, 1 see.” 

“Ah 1 you are an artist," lie said eagerly. “ M.iy I ask your 
name?" 

1 told him, but he shook his head as if disappointed. ■ 

“J don't know it; but I mean no disparagement of course. 
It is now some years since I ceased to take an active part in the 
art woild. Have you heard ol me, Craven Charter?” 

“Wh.'il .Magna (Charter?" and I saw by the smile which 
liassed over his thin lips that my knowledge of his nickname and 
its evident survival was a compliment which he appreciated, 

“ T am not i|uilc forgotten then,” he said, and half closed his 
eyes, with a pleased expression, as if recalling the past. 

To ini!, however, if he was faniou.s, it was not altogether in a 
good sense. I did remember him as the Magna Charter, the 
young Academy student of such great promise, who had gained 
hi.s ambitious sol)]'i(|uet and the gold medal ill the same year, 
1 had heard of his early success, and seen and .admired his 
youthful work- really strong and fine pictures many of them. 
Ihit all that I knew of the man himself was as a soured, gloomy, 
morose creature, whom no one saw or heard much of. He lived 
flir out of the way in some wild western suburb, (|uitc beyond the 
busy world. Some said he was married, some denied it and sneered. 
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All, however, were agree.! that he was a man of fine talents. . „rsr.I 
l»y a jealous teniperament, griulging others the fame they hiavely 
c;onqucrccl by strenuous effort, ami ap<isiriiiihisin;; liU own ill- 
luck, winch was really nothing more than his wiint of pi isi;v. lan. e 
and adaptaliiliiy to the w;iys of llu* w»iild. 

He was the first to break the silcm-e, an.l it was with an eaa< r 
request for news of those att rirchs he ha.l never In quehle.l. but 
which he hungcreil after in exile an-l i;ir away. 

I repeated such of the current gossip as I remeinher.-.!. u.ht 
him of the great picture that ha.l been the sm. rss of ihe )iar. 
of the most rc«;ent elections to the Academy, tif certain e\iia- 
ordinary sales at Christie’s, and the high p. ices given for pi. lures, 
some of his amon^ iIk? rest. 

Frcqiii-ntly he inl-iriiplcil me with hiiicr intnjiciiDns .-uid 
(|Ueniloiis cToss-j'raiiied c-dinplaints. 

“What, that idiot Johnson! Ik- .y f„u; jmiure he 

wasn t fit lo lilaeken niy liools. Dn \(iii to s.iy tli.u tlicy 

have actually elerUd Kohir.smi ? \V«.ll that sliows what Itiadvisin 
ran ilo I ” 

It wa.s only when he heard of the numey j^iven for his own 
work that he ceased to sneer, and exeii (iu n he atlde.l ; 

“'rhose ruflianly dealers! Why lViii:;iew only pai.! me a 
fiftieth part of that sum.” 

Wc chsitted on thus for half an hour or more, and llu-n lindin.r 
that our talk had ^^leally l;ili^nefl Iniii, 1 up to say s^odd-hyc. 

“ Voii will come aj,^ain,” lie said c.i.^'eilx, as he Iwhl my l,iin.l. 
•‘Come often, whenever you iiossihly can. It is the grealesl 
treat to me.'* 

Of course 1 promised, and I laidilully kept my woid. Charier 
lingered on for several days. Hut I'radiially he giew weaker and 
weaker, and the Spanish wei//iv*, who Isid <|one his best tfi hasten 
dissolution by copious bleedings (\eiy oilier d.iy, at I.ut told me 
that the end was close at hand. Once more they siiggesltfi a 
visit ficnn Kl Padie Cura. Ihit Charter xvas nioie \iolenl lh;iii 
ever in his refusal to sc-: a priest. 

“I am a heretic:,” In: c'liitd luori? than once. “Send nther for 
a notary, I wish to make my will.” 

In due course the man of law arrived, ;icf ompanied by his 
f$cnban{\ and Charter dict.iterl his last wishes. 

They surpri.sed me greatly. In a few biiof words the dying 
man btfjiieatheil all that he was ptjssessed ol lo me. 

I rose and ])rotested. 

"No,” he .said ; "do not refuse lo aerejit this small acknow- 
ledgment of your great kindness to me. I have not niiu h lo 
leave you. There is only my old studio in llanniu.rsmith, and the 
lumber which it contains. Still, it is a freehold, and )oii rn.iv 
value it by and by.” 

"But surely you have some relations others who have moie 
claim than an utter stranger like imself?” 

An angry flush crossed liis while wasted cheek. “ Not a soul.” 
he cried ; " 1 am iilterly rdoue in the world.” 

It was a delicate s hjrcl lo approach, but I Iiinled that 1 knew 
he had been mairied. He inlenuple«l iiu* aliiii|»lly. 

" 1 was, but she left in*:," and again Iiis face fliishul with 
anger. 

There was an awkward I'.mse, whiili w.is broken by the 
notary’s voice inijuiring whedu-r the oiKilLfo had .iny further 
commands. 

" Read what you h ave written,” s.iid t!h.iiler. " Ves that will 
do. Call in witnesses, and I \xill sign 1” 

The deed having been iluly sij'.iu-il, se:ilr«l and delivered, was 
carried off by the iiotaiy to be: lilLd, anonling to law, in the 
archives of his oflire. Later on a < erliri d copy was transmiited 
lo my lawyers in Lnglaml, and the will l.iing dee-ned valid, I 
took out letters of administration to the estj’te. 

A few lines will siillii e to ilescrilu: the iik-Liik holy end f)f [inoi 
fdiarter. He died the Siame night ImKling my hand in ins. He 
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li.irdly spoke ae.ain .ifuT the not.iiy h.id left ns, ]in( once or twli e 
I Secancil Iti hear the whispen-d sound of a woin.'in’s name, 
and “Ulster! IK sier 1 ” was (ui hi.s li|»s when he buatlud his 
la.sr 

* ^ 

Some iiumilis l.iin I returned to London, and a.s T had 
resobed to spi-nd llie win!, r !|j..re, I luopo-’-ed to lake possession 
of iny new luiil.i-e. .\i eoidin^ly leaving bag and b.iggage at 
\ ii loM.i Station, J ti»ok the uniletginuud lo 1 i.immei-aiiitii, and 
walkeil oiii to examine pour i hailei’s sindio. The ke)s were 
kept at a liouse-ageni’s in the Hi.:-,h Siivet, and were delixered 
oxer to nu: on iiiy tslahlishing lux id.-nlily, 

“ The plaee is emply then?’’ I adMil. 

Most uiuloiihUslly. XV. IS the i\]‘ly'. “but an old xxoman 
in our employ has been ihele leeiil.iilv !•) dusl and keep all 
: 4 raig!ii." 

“ Is it fit for Immediale oeeiip.itiun ? ” 

“Surely you don't think of living there.' saiil the home agent, 
with a sin|)ri*e«l and rather sc.ired look. 

“Why not? I wish lo spend some months in l.ondim, and 1 
m.iy ;is xvell lixe in iiiy own hi)u--e.'* 

“Ol KMirse if Von have made u]» \oiir mind, -.ir, there's an eml 
ol it,” replied the agent with a slung of the shoulders. 

1 took the keys and siaili tl off to iiispei I my |»ro|i!;rty. The 
studio stood .done in a n.iiioxv pii-i e ol g.iiden g, round some 
liliy y.iriis from the main lo.id. *1 he near. -.t houses were half 
a ilo/eii tiny villas all soniewhat dilapid.iled, .iiid iiiany to let. 
r.eyo <l them xvas a builder's yard with .i lexv r.imshaikle worm 
eaten shells. Then lame a c.oit.ige exiilenlly miinh.ibiled, xxiih 
a haltered door .ind m.iny broken p.ines. 

Nothing could well be ilieaiiei than the a^per I of iny '^.irden. 
It was .-’iiiioiindi d by a high brii k w.dl lo xvhieh the d.imp had 
iinjiarleil .i dull putple tone. Ciie.it masses of creijn-rs clung to 
the xv.ill,;ind their long tendrils dionjied civer, thre.-itenlng to throttle 
you as you passed. High above all, one or two woe In-gone trees 
raised tlu-ir liunk-., bla* kem-d xvilh city smoke. 'I’lie footpath 
w.is eneumbeied by lie.'ips ol fallen le.ixes. Ili-ie ami llu ie xveie 
brii k-b.ils, and bits of broken bougjis. The ilesolalion xvas made 
more rompleU- by a ]iioslr.ile st.-ilne whiih had fallen from ils 
pi di-Klal. .'ind xxliit h I.iy .i< los.-, the path, looking like llie headless 
torso ol some unloitim.de hum. in being xxlio had eoir.e to an 
imtiinely end. 

The sti.ilio xv.is entered lliioiigli .i ]iori h in a sheltered corruT 
some disi.'ince from the gate. There xvas an outer and .'in iiiiici 
door. 'I hen i .ime a narruxv h.ill, on the light of xvhii h was the 
kitehen. in trout a tiny sitting looni, between whieli ami the kit< lien 
was a sni.ill slairc.ise le.uling to .a bedroom above. Ihil these 
small apartments xveie but the ifnnt.\f or sittiitt sttf of the vast 
studio xvhifh opened to the left of the hall. 

'I he desolation xvilhnut xv.is nothing to that xvithin. 'I’he stndlt.) 
xvas eroxvdi'd xvilh tiniiil'iie of ;ill sorts, yet it po.ssesserl that strange 
feeling of eiiiptiiu ss xvhii li th.-nai tui.'esall rinuiis long imlenaiited. 
A ti l ling ol utter loin line! s, not unmixi d xxiih i head, fell upon me 
;is 1 stood there and looked .iioimd. 'I'liere xvas not a suinul 
or a moxemeiit, not .a sign of lile as it seemed wilhin miles. 
All xvas I old, dri arv, --il' nt as ik.e tomb. In .i miniile or two, 
hoxvi xer, 1 diMni.-!si:d ail loolisli fea!--i, ami Ik gall tc> lake stork 
III' the place. To a. p.iiiilir, a fellow winker's studio is abvavs 
iiileii -ling, .and I was .ible lo le.dise at a gl.ini e how gie.il li.id 
be-, n pour < 'halters poxvu: lioxv bi\i.id hi-; i xpi i ii in e, liow 
f.ilhiili«’ his taste-!. 'I In; -'Iinlio. as I have s.iid, x\ a-, of immeiise 
propiiilioMS, .'Mill ea^-ily .'ireomii.odaled --ixei.d ei.oiinmi.s ea‘e!f.. 

( )n ihesi* xxen; laiix.ises m x;iiious stage-, liuxanis i om|iIelu>ii. 
One xvas a grind si lijitiiral subject of llel-.li.i/.. ai’s fe.i‘.t. .-Xiiollsei 
was a luaiitilul p.'i-loial kii.ibi a]ii; .trterlhe iii.inni-r of old Milsoii : 
a third .iml a loiutli xvi-re .‘-^p.inish subje« i-i, proving that pot i 
ClMiter xvas no unwoilhy disciple of liie m liuol ol John Piiilli|'. 
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V.irioijs In^ts in inoilcllin;* rlay, and a fij’urp, hetoi*' si/e, of St. 
Siiiirnii Stylitcs {itovcd th.it he was no mean .adept at the 
:-.niI[ii(»r's art. Jn aiiiiin;^ these silent witnesses to Charter's 
talents Were the thousand and one properties and l)eloni;irt^^s 
uf his ail: a mass of draperies, Oriental rill's, .Spanish in.intas, 
\’i.neliaii liroiMdes, Japanese silks, a leopard skin, Oriental 
.iml other aitimur, haiij^ing LVrsian laiiijis, and iiiniiineral>le 
plaster « asts. 

In one corner of the room stood a throne covered with j^reen 
1)1 i/e. and u|)on it a lay-ri,eiire, still draped in the tlowin^; lohes 
of a Konian ination. All roiinrl tlur studio ran hii^di .shelves 
literally lo.uled with nondeseript articles -an Indian hookah 
stooil alon;'side .in Ktriiscan vase, next wen- some hrilliani 
a/iiK:jo tiles, then c.ime .several of Contier.i’s heautiful jdaster 
teprodiK tiuns of the. .Miiamhra. 'I'here were also a niimher of 
pieces of ex<tuisiti^ Prench J\ucnCf\ many fiained oil sketches 
evidently by (’harter’s own li.ind, and the heleroijeneoiis colleclion 
was eomplele*! by a iminber of (pi.iiiit musical instruments iiicliid* 
in.tr a /itter, :i mandoline, a lute, a .Strailivarius violin, and an old 
Spanish j^iiilar. 'J*he fiiiiiiliin; was in keeping with the rest. 
There was a <|iiaint old Taistern divan pr<d»ably from Damascus, 
a couple of mai^nifu'ttnt l.ou‘s Seize chairs, a m:in|Ueterie cabinet, 
i|uite full of blue and other valuable china, and .1 (Chippendale 
biiicaii. whi<-h must have been worth <|nite a hundred pounds. 

I had been so iiiiieh Interested in examinini' the contents of 
this wonderful studio, that time h.id down munnsi ioiisly by. 
Iiut as I wanted to lake n|i my rcsidenc:e there that nij^ht, it was 
m‘Cess;iry to make a cIosct inspection of the liviniji rooms without 
further delay. 1 went up stairs and found that lliere was a bird 
.mil ample bed«lin^, also all necessary toilet appliancres. One 
of the keys opened a wardrobe where there weie sheets and 
bl.iiikels put .'iway. 'J'he room was tidy, havin:' obviously been 
swejjt and garnished by the caretaker, by whom no tlniibt the 
coals bad also been left to kindle occasional tires, 1 set to work 
at the gi.^le and soon got u[> a bla/e, before which 1 laid out the 
bedding to air, throwing open the window :it the s.inie lime. 
While thus cng.iged I heard a ring at the bell and went to the 
studio door. No one was there, so I passeil on to the ganlen 
g.'ite. An aged dame in a dilapidated hat and feathcas, bobbed 
me a curtsey .and said : 

‘*.\x your iiardoti, sir, for ^;iving you the trouble to rnme out 
heie. ‘'Tw.in’l neccs.^aiy, there’s a pull handle in the bedroom, 
and another in the stiiddyo, whieh lilts the latch of tliis gale. 
Hut there, you couliln’t be expected to know that : I’ll show you 
the bell handles when 1 gets inside.” 

“ Well, and what l aii I do for you, my gooil woman? I asked. 

“Muster ^'|■l■shnl.•\s, the house agenl.s, sent me, sir. I’m the 
pt.r.son as had charge of the stiidd\o. They llioiiglil as you might 
like to see me.'* 

Ves, yes, come in,” I said. “ Vou did not actually occupy the 
hoiiM ?'* I obser\ed, as we re-eutereil and proc eeded together to 
examine the various |iarts. 

sakes, no, sir, I diirs’iTt. It be so fearsome and 

lonely.'* 

- I don’t mind that. I'm accustomed to be .a good dc-.a! by 
myself.” 

Vou < an'l be thinking of living here yoiirsclt ? ” 

That's just wlut I .am.” 

“ .Never, sure. You'd best not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh ; 1 can’t tell you. It’s- it’s .so feiirsome and lonely,’* she 
repeated. “ Xuw' do./l go and live there, there's a ilcary.** She 
put her h;m..! on iny arm to emphasise wh.al she said, and was 
eviiKnlly n... .h in earuesl in her entreaty. 

“ Is it Imunted?’* I asked, laughingly. “IJy whom? Tly the 
ghost oi a colourman who could not get his bill paid? or a model, 
perhap.s, returns from the other world to pose ; or the lay- figure 


comes to life and ])lays dance music on the mandoline ? Has 
any one seen the ghost ? ’* 

“ Vou may joke, master, but it ain’t no laughing matter. There 
was .some luiil work dune lierea year or two back, and the memory 
of it clings to this loiie.somc place '* 

“ I'oul work ? connected with its late owner ? K.\|)lain yourself,** 
1 asked, with some sharpiu^ss. 

The old wuiiiau shook her head and refused, in spite of my 
i:ulrc.itic.s to be more explicit. 1 plainly saw that I could expect 
no solution of the mystery, if niystery there were, from her. So 
1 sent her about her busines.s, after extracting a pronii.se from her 
that .she would ic;tiirn next morning to make iny bed. 

“ Vou won’t want to sleep here twice, master,” she muttered, 
.IS a parting shot. “ Hut I’ll come. .Maybe I sha*n’t .see you here, 
iho’. Leave the key at Muster I’reshney's, will you, if so be you 
run aw'ay." 

With an inward re.solve to stand my ground whatever hap* 
peiii.'il, 1 l)ade Iter begone. Then returning to the house, 
I spent the re.st of the afternoon in turning ovfir poor Charter’s 
artistic treasures. I'hey were so nitiucruus that 1 began to wonder 
wliat 1 should do with them. Already since his death his work 
had ini'i'eased in value a hundredfold, and these pictures of his in 
the studio would have feU hed a considerable sum at Christie’s. 
'The hnct)-i>rin\ moreover, was worth much money if properly 
disjjOMed of, and it was (|uite cle.ir to me that tlie deceased [minter 
had Ii:ft iiii: a rich legacy, whatever drawbacks there might be to 
the studio house. 

I was re.'illy loo much engrossed l.»y all 1 .saw to be greatly dis- 
ipiieted by the old woman's mysteriou.s hints about the place. 
'Towaid.s evening 1 went hack to N’ictoria, dined there, and by 
and by returned to iramiiicr.smilh for the night. 

When I reached it, although tiie same death -like .stillness 
reigned around, the studio looked far le.ss forlorn and forbidding 
th.'in in the broad daylight, (kas lam])S ended in the main street, 
but there could be no darkness under the rays of a bright 
autumn.il muon nearly at the full. The light was pale and rather 
weird, but it filled up the sc.nrs and raggediiess of the neglected 
premises, and gave the pkace breadth and substance with its 
.strong shadows. 

(biided by the moonliglu 1 e.'isily gained the front door. Once 
inside, with just a p.issing glance at tlie studio I went up stairs, 
lit the tire which was laid in my bedroom, and turned into bed. 

1 had been aslee]i for several liours, us it seemed, when 1 was 
aroused by the sound of the outer door bell. It rang out so clear 
and di.stinct in the .stillness of the night that I could not have 
dreamt it, and while I lay there wondering whether it w.is a run- 
away or a real but somewliat unseasonable visitor, the bell sounded 
again. Almost instinctively 1 pulled the handle near my bedside, 
forgetting that by .so doing I was .surrendering the privacy of my 
dom.'iin. Next minute 1 had hurried on my clothes, and w'as down 
waiting at the hall or inner door. I need not open this, my 
inner line of protec:tion, without .satisfying myself that the intnision 
was 1iarmle.s.s, if .strange. 

.Mmo.st immediately I heard a gentle rap on the door. It was 
repealed lomler.md with seeming insisiance before I inquired • 

“Who’s there?” 

No answer c.iine, but as the raps went on increasing in feverish 
t:ageines.s, 1 fell tliat such importunity could not be denied. 

1 turned the key in the lock, withdrew the bolt, and lifted the 
latch. The door swung slowly back, and gave entrance' to a 
shadowy female figure, a woman .ill in black, with a shawl 
worn hoodwiso and concealing her face. 

Without taking the slightest notice of me .she bru.shed quickly 
past, so close tliat 1 wondered why 1 did not feel the JrdUment 
of her skirl, and went into the studio. Thither I followed, to 
question her and obtain some explanation of her rather peculiar 
proceedings. 




The moon w<as just at this lirao high in the Itcavcns, and its 
light, ixmring in through the great glass windows in the root, 
flooded every corner with radiance, and every object was ]vlainly 
but rather vaguely visildc. I he white statues Inouicd large aiul 
ghost-likc, the colour was half faded out of the i-ietiires’ their 
frames had a silvery sheen, the heaps of drapery upon the ilivan 
and on the floor might have heen groups of urunihciu figures 
asleep. 

Wlwl had heroine <if my visitoi ? 'fho stillness of the night 
was (jtiitc unbroken ; there was not a sound ot iMovemeni. and I 
concluded that she had thiown heiself into one ot the arm chairs 
before the great cavernous hearth, upon which a small lire still 
nickered. 

But no, she w.'is mU seated there. 1 stood in iIk doorway ami 
niy eyes wandered to and fro nhoiit the slndn) in searc h of her. 

They fell upon lier at leni^th close l.y the throne. 1 saw her 
ascend it, and with a hasty, .'inxions movement examine the foid^ 
of the lay fifture’s drapery - tlieii move one of ilie arms slightly, 
as if to regain a losl’iiosition. After lliis .she slep|)ed lightly to 
the floor and siin'cycd the figure from a distanee, re-aseending 
and dcscLMiding again ami ag.iin, until she seemed perfec tly 
satisfied that the pose was c one* l. Next she passed lightly to 
a fiir-off eorncr, thence ext i acted an ordinary hi tie duster, turned 
up her sleeves, and proceederd vigorously to tidy and put things 
to rights. Her fingers, long, white: and wan, moved lightl) 
amidst the delicate /vVfftf/Vwf. Her movements were ceasele.ss, 
her energy hysterical, and yet llie disorder and < hao.s remained 
iniicli the same as before. This hmg neglia ted studio was an 
Augean st.iblc of untidiness, and .something more substantial 
than these ghostly hands was needed to restore order to its 
heterogeneous (^ontent.s. 

As I stood there, and watclied her, llie pour creature, with a 
heavy, quite audible sigh, abandoned tlu: task as ]i()])eles.s, and 
.sunk into a chair. 

Her face was now turned towards me, and I coiihl plainly 
distinguish her features. 'I ‘hey were woin and emar-iated, no 
doubt by anguish and trouble, hut tliey still bore the signs of 
early beauty, and were clean-cut and regul.ar. Her fare was 
chiefly remarkable for thi! wistful, patient look in her violet eyes, 
whicli were full of that uncomplaining afTei lion we see in some 
dumb animals when subjected to ill-usage by lliost: they love. 

My visitor did not allow herself to be idle long. With the 
startled look of a child surprised in doing something wrong, she 
jumped to her feet and bent all her energiers to her lormer task. 

Half an hour had passed thus: she busily employed, 1 w. itching 
her from the door. .As yell had not spoken to her; I cannot 
tell why, except th.it I was filled with some v.igiie, indefinalile 
feeling of awe and astonishment by which my tongue was li-d. 
But the woman’s movements were so natural, her whole ajipear- 
ance so real and iinghostlike, that I gradually bec;ainc? more 
re-assured, and after a furllier long pause 1 entered the studio 
and went straight towards lier. 

‘‘Pardon me,” I said, “but surely there must be some mis- 
take. Have you been in the habit of coming here to dust the 
studio? Surely not .it this cxlrac ml inary hour?” 

My remarks were entirely unheeded, and I repeated them. 

“I really must beg of you,” I went on, ” to withdraw.” 

Still no answqjr came; and with this long continued silence 
my former sense of oread returned. 'J’lie woman’s back was 
towards me, her head was bent down over a picture which slic 
seemed to be either cleaning or examining closely. J was now 
determined to attract her attention, notwilhsiamling the strange- 
ness of her jirocecdings, and I accordingly stret« hc<l forth iny 
hand to pLice it on her .shoulder, when she turned and slowly 
passed me without paying me the slightest allcnlion. 

Stay,” I said, and again stretched out my hand. 

Instead of a warm, living arm, it encountered nothing but 


empty air, anti with a siiildeii tliiill of htirror 1 realised that L 
li:ul to deal with some .supernatural visitor fomi the unseen world, 

'I'lie shuck was gical ih.il I fell upon the divan, and fur .i 
lime lost cuiisi ioiiMiess. Mow lung I iciiiaiiicd llllI^ I shall 
nc\cr know, but it :^i:ciiuil birtly a moment ; ami when I came 
lo, all the inysiei iuii.s cuiniiiiuns leinaiised the same. The ghostly 
ligiire wa.s .still in ilu- studio, but slu* b.ul bniinl hvsb em|.lu\mi iii. 
She was now seaUtl at the old buriaii, e\ itleiilly lell uiiI.m keil 
by Cli.iiler with all .in artist's cb.ii.icti rislic caii lessncss, .md wiili 
the readine.ss of uiie infuinuil as to .ill its met ban ism, was 
ransacking tlu: papers in its dr.iwcrs. 

C'ollet tors of old fiiiniluie know that l.bijipendale, Sbcr.ilon, 
ami most of the taimnis ('al)iiietmakeis were parliiiilailx clexer 
in devising secret iei:eplaclcs. Any onexvho p is-vLS ibmii Wardoui 
.‘^ireel and examines an ancient xvriling table with the eyes nf .i 
possible buyer xvill certainly li ml the seller unfolil sumc t lexeily 
contrived drax\i:i as a jiroof til its excellence, rharler’s buiLViu 
evidently oxvnetl seveial, ami the seaiclier kiiexx- the secret ol 
tliein all. She pulled out one after another : tuiicheil a knoli 
here .im! reinovetl a piece uf xvooil then*, in eat h case bi tr.iying 
an inner hitling plat e filletl t'hietly with rubbish. I'Aerylbing she 
Idiintl she turned over anti examined nervously, throxving aside 
what dill not please her as ipiitkiyas she took it up. Papcis 
Were llic object tif her keenest seartb. Whenever she tame 
at Toss a bumlle of docunieiils she bec.iine mitt li c.vt.iteil even 
lot a g,bu.-il ami Itisseil tliiriii out xvitli level ish haste. 

Stuldenly she sccineil to t:time upon the object of her search. 
.She bail laitl li.imls upon a binulle of papers tied xvitli a fatled 
blue libbon ami lying in a kind of xvell in llie ceiilie of the 
iiscriioire. .At sight of these she grexv xviblly agil.iled, ami iin 
tying the kimt, s|irt:atl out the papers before lier ;intl tamned ibein 
t.loscly one by one, I bis done, she .igain ia-acnctl ibt: biiiulb’ 
.and icsloicil it lo its jilacc : then she rose from her scat, niovitl 
toxvards the tloor, tiMik one parting glance at the :tudio, passed 
out into tlic poll'll anil disappe.tied. 

It x'-iis some lime before I fully tealiscd that J was alone : 
even then I iloubted xvbetbi.T the xvhole occiirience xvas not sonic 
horril lie dream. I was glued to my seal, ami, as il tpiile worn 
out by the niglit’s exciiemenl, L seeiiu.d incap.'ibK: ot going bat k 
to betl. An liuiir Ol Ixvo iniist have passctl thus; but at length 
1 tiraggetl myself up stairs, aiul passed tlu: reiiiaiiitler ot the 
night in a fexerisli, tlisliirbed stale, from wliitli I axvoke ijuile 
uniefte.sbt:i1. 

'riie old I are-laker t:ame early, ami 1 could see Iroiii the look 
she gave me xvas keenly ilesinuis uf knoxxing btnv I bad passed 
the night. I woiilil not giatify her i iiriosiiy, bt>xvt;ver, but pic 
leiuletl fl at I bail nex'er slept biMIcr in all iiix life. 1 b;ide her 
ilo all that xvas necessaiy, ami after she had gi.il me my breakfast 
and cleanetl up the place I sen! hi:r about her business, telling 
her to come again on the following day. 

'riie calm, tpiiel monienls of the lounoon, lo most men llie 
best p.iit of the day for hard thinking and all kintlx of brain 
work, I tlt.'Vtilcil to deep cogdl.itions. Who and xvlial was Ibis 
myslcriuii.s visitor lo the stutlio? I^vi^lenlly some one having al 
.some time or oilier the habit, possibly the right lo eiiler it Ireely, 
ami fully .iniuainled with every lUMik and crevice, every item i»l 
the nomlcscripl helerogciicoiis lollection xvilh which it xv.is 
er.'imiiietl. 'riit: ea.se .inil readiness with xvliicli she b.ul laid b.iii; 
all the set rets of the old bureau proved lli.il she knew all alioiii 
it ami its conleiils. 

Why should I nut do the same? If I coulil only iliscover the 
secret ilraxver xvhich contained the bumlle of papers, ami per use 
them I shoiiltl no iloubt become possessed ot a c lue to the wholi 
ex tnior 1 1 ilia ry a Hair. 

Next minute 1 was scaled at the old desk engagetl ujkjii a 
careful and methotlical inspection. 1 pullet I out the drawers tme 
by one ; oj)elutl the lid of the writing slcipe ; removed the pillar’- 
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ART AND UiTTHRS 


oi Ihc hiilc-i onpfi>iii- -ill short f\:imincil every rcc'C|)t;i( lc, 

seen or un^ct-n, iiiv kno\vKMl;.n* .itul expirricnce Jif the tricks 

of thi-* cl clil luiiiiiiiic (MmIiIkI rue to lay hare. 1 was thus 
hiisily the part of the ilay. N’et iny search Mas 

eiilirL-Iy Iniiili ss. I had not the se( ret of the one reecptaele 
which held tin' dceumcnls, and It was so far iinpossihle lor iiic 
to lay iny hands ii|ion them. 

I was nevertheless resolved to have them. Tf the w’fust earne 
to thi: worst I would call in a eahinetmaker and have tlie hiireau 
• lemcll died laki:n to pii-ees inch hy inch. wil!» siieli matheinatii al 
pieei.sion that no ]ioilion i.ii inner sjiaee i oiilil [lossi lily escape 
oliservaticn. Hut hefure proe.ei.'dini; to this extremity 1 deter- 
mined. not wiihoul some nervous « ompiuieticn, to try the sim]iler 
expeilicnt of w'alcliin;^ another nii^Iit. It ihe i;hos| and sin li I 
Icit I Duvlnced iny visitor was letiirned to the studio, she would 
)iioi>al)ly ai^ain examine the Imiumu. If so I i ould ciher seize 
the jiajiers if I tiared- or at least ol)-.i.i\e her so closely that 
the inei hanism of the ilrawer would he revealed. 

It was with ini very p!i*a.sanl feelini;s that I returneil this second 
iiii^ht to the sliidio, hut I felt that 1 must see the matter out to 
the eml. 1 hail hooks and mv pipe; with tin’se and a certain 
•piantity cif i ivatine coinfoii, I sjuml tlie long hours until 
midnight c ame, and willi it iny supernatural visitor. 

'I'he ring at the* hell startled me* fully as iniicrh as on the 
previous night, allhougli this time I was actually wailing for it. 
My trepidation increased as 1 heard the gentle rap on the porch 
floor, ami again admitted the slender foiin, lu^ockd aral draped 
in hlac k. 'Hie ligure arUd in almost identically die same 
fashion as helore, except that slic came siumer to the hureaii and 
was longer engaged with the same, humllo of papers. 'I’hey we re 
letters most c| tin in as 1 could .see «iuifi=^ plainly, closely writtem 
in a now I.iiIliI liaiid. Whatever their c-oiueiits, tlu-y had a 
powerful fa..cinaiion for the poor c'.realure who ri*ad ihi’in, and 
a marked elfect. I•^ely now' and then she howed her head 
and seemed overeoim? with the deeju ^t grief. 

It Mas during one of these paroxysms that ladvanc'c^d caiilionsly 
toM'anIs her, ami Mliile her face M'as still com e.ded laid forcihlo 
hands ui)on the whole of tlui letters. I hi? movement altiadeii 
her attention, and tiu n for the fir-it time she .seemed conseions of 
iny presence*. Stalling siuMenly to her fci l she pointed to the 
papers uilh a ge-:lure of fu reer remoiistr.iiice than I thought Iier 
giaille fac'c; could have assumed, and made as ihoiigh she wouhl 
.snatch them from nu?. “ .\o." I .s;iid wifli as mm h coolness as I 
could ejommand 'Mliese aie iny propeily, together Milh all that 
this studio contains." 

Whether she understood my words or not I cannot say, hut 
she Kiiddciily he* .line inme tranijull. lli-r wan face resumed the 
old Misttul suliinissive ex|M‘essiou, and her sad eyes grew' more 
sorrowlul ih.in liel'oie. 'riuii with .inolhcr gesture more of 
entreaty than of menace slic; parsed on to the door and 
w.is goiu*. 

1 spent the grcati:r part of the night perusing the document*. 


M'hich hsad come so strangely into my posscs.sion. They were all 
in the same hand, a woman's, and they plainly told their own 
story. 1'hc carlic'st were dated from a little out-of-the-way 
village in 1hic:kinghainshirc, a pii:turL*S(|iie place I knew well, and 
were full of the outpourings of a newly born deep-seated love. 
Charter on one of his painting trips had won the affections 
; of some artless country girl, and on his return to London had 
kept up a corrcspondenc-.e with her. These early letters covered 
. the space of a year; and there were gaps in the daie.s showing 

I that at times distance did not divi«le the lovers. Then came 

gcmlle references to an eagerly anticijiated change of life followed 
by jilain mention of ajipro.iching marriage. Once more there 
was a long gap in time ; doubtless that of the honeymoon and 
. the happy pirricnl that followed. When the letters rec:oininenced 
they were dalc*d from 1 lainmersmitli, and were addressed to 
(Miartcr in various parts of the world, now' in l^ngland, now 
.Scotland, tiow' \'cMiice or .Spain. They all breathc:d the same 
, s-.vect loving spirit, resigned and uncomplaining, yet tinged 
! with unwritten sorrow at the absences, by degrees increasing in 
duration, of her hu.sband. But there was no reproach, no 
upbraiding language, only at times cvidiuice that the old happy 
relntioTis tlid not continue M'as apparent. But presently it was 
clear that the loving woman w.is touched, .ind to the depth of her 
iinsirllish afieclionate heart. Her husband had *iuarrellt:d with her, 
hai] ]ilaiiily told her that he doubted her, and she had as fiercely 
rcsenlccl llic iinimtation. 'riie poor creature’s K:l!ers w'cre full 
of jiassioiiate protest, yet breathing a dignified sorrow which 
conscious innocence alone couhl give, 'riiese ended the series, 
'rhe last letter proved beyond doubt lh.it an irreparable brcaeli 
had oeeiirred betM'een liii.sband and wife. 

I must have met liim a year or two later, lie was relentless 
and uniorgiving. ns T have said beiore, to the mniiiciit of hi.s 
death, and showed it by ignoring hi.s wife’s claims, and constitut- 
ing me his universal legaU:e. But 1 fidt that 1 could not, 

in conitnon humanity, now' 1 knew the whole story, take 
])os.se.ssion of the property which had tlms come into my hands. 
I detci mined thercfoie to follow up the clue which Ihe letter gave 
me and ascertain if po.ssible, what ha*l become of Mrs. Charter. 
My in(|iiirii‘s M'cre promptly croM-ned with success. 1 found 
' she hail retiirncd in her great trouble to lier friends in the little 

j lluckinghamsbire village which liac! been her early home, and 

; died Ibero, leaving one * hild. This i:hilil, a boy, was being 

: e«lu* ated by the granil parents, m'Iio were too proud to apply to 

! (.’harter for help. I'liat help I wa.s only too glad (ogive. The 

I s.'ilc of (.lharler’s effects w.is one of the events of the year al 

Christie's, :ind made a snug little capital for his disinherited son. 
The title deeds of the studio 1 also made over to him, and as it 
Mas an improving property, llic rent it has since brought in, has 
lu;lpcd to give poor Charter’s orphan and negUni-ted chilil, an 
! l•.\f:l•Ilent start in the world. 

The ap|)arilion mms ni:vcr seen or heard of again after that 
night when I became possessed of the letters. 



REVIEWS 


ORCF^Sl F*R F.xhibitiof! (iS.S.?) (\Vor<\ -^tiT : 

W. ]•'. Tu' kiT mill ('ll. ; Ki.iniii-toii .iiiil Cn.) 

Till? Worcester I'Ahihilion nl' 1 ;lsI yc.ir i-; :i ciMis|iinu»ii;, i-x.nr.pli*, 
amofij^ many others, of ilie facility with wliii h iiii-a?,, limiutl In 
themselves, expand imdci lavoiirin;; and n Mill in uinl t- 

t.'lkin^'S whose vaslness, if appifci.Ui.il .ii an c.nly sla.'e, woiilil 
effectually have siilleil the proc ess of initiitlun. 'I he pioM ihial 
truism, that one thinj; leads to another, in no diiei iiim fimU 
s^rcatcr corrol.ioralive proof than in the ni.iUer of Kxhiliiiion ;. tlic 
l•'ishf^es K.\.hiliition, now in the full tide ol sn. 1 1 v;, heinj, a 
capital instance. 'J'hiis a deficit of suiiie /,'joo in i!ic P.inldin-; 
i'Uiid of the Worcester I’lihlic Jahrary Kd to liic inevilalile idea 
of ]Kiyin^ it off, ami as that necessaiy j.i.k cidinix »onld not 
he elfectcd hv any of tlie oidlnaiy means at the tonnnand ot the 
r.ibrary, the cipially inevitable notion of a ll.i/aar or an l‘'\hihition 
suggested itself. I'liblic interest, having hei.n onct! aiiiu.->ed hy 
the valuable agency of the local press, tin: lir^i moiicst |iinp«,.d, 
as very freipieiilly liappeiis, spiedily di.xilojud with popid.u 
enthusiasm, and it hecaine e\idi:nt tliat no I'Miihiiion would 
satisfy the W on ehtersliiro [»eopIe which did nut serioiidv con- 
template an illu'tratecl leeuici of tin; h: tory anil piiidiuts of 
the county and its caiiital city. 'J his fact onee e-t.ihlished, 
a (jLiaraiitee Fund was formed, ami the K\hi!)i:ion s|ice iily 
emerged ficmi an embryo exiy.icnc c inio one of h.inly and 
useful activity. 'I'he short spac e ol lime wiihin whic.Ii il was 
accomplished is deserving of nolicc Thi; pio-ipiclus bcais claftr 
the 1st of March, and the engine works c.)ii S.nnb Hill wiic! 
ready for the reception of exliibits on the isl of June, 'lo '111010 
the introdiic.'tion to the Ri'/fjrh^ Ia*-.-; thin a moMlh inl^'i\cnc‘il 
between the issue of the piospci ins :inil ihe heU dale pie'-ciibcil 
for the receipt of applic'alions for s|i;n-e, Iv ss tl an three mcn.ihs 
before llic date fixed for the lec crplion of goods, and a lilili; ovei 
four months before the dale lived for llie c»p.ning oi ihe livhihi- 
lion lo the public.” We have laid a certain siiess njiciii the 
ac;count of the initiatoiy stages of the IMiiliiliun bee.iiise lin y 
imdoubleilly point a \ery iisefid moral in re;;.ml to local K.xh.ibi- 
tions, and seivc lo prove cciiiclusi\ely that where tlic.Te is a 
decided will towards the ac com|>Iishmi nl of Mic h a disirahle 
objee.l iheie is undoubtedly ;i way of bringing it lo a sue i es^iiil 
issue. 

The Exhibition was divided into three see lions, tin: Mne .Vrts, 
which desciibes itself; the ImhiMri.d, ci>mpii‘>ing all spu inieiis 
of Worcestershire iiuKislries, and mac Iiineiy in mcitiuii to illus- 
trate the processes of tluui in.inufai lwre ; and tlu IJi.Moiiial, 
including all objects tending to illiislrale ihe hi:,tc»ry of the couniy. 
'riie Rifotis deal exhaustively wUh all ihe-c si tlii.n-., ;incl an; 
worthy of perusal inasmuch as they are not iiicrely /nv/y/r i ol llie 
exhibits, but siUTinct nanatives bearin:; .'iIm) upon tin- g.-ncral 
aspects of their re;ipeeli\e subjecls, a leinark esj»cci.il]\ apj lit .iMe 
to the report of the Fine Arts seciion by .\Ir. |. C imyiis (.’arr. 
The Hi.storical section h dealt wilh by Mr. W. clc: (lo y Hire Ii, 
F.S.A., of the Hritish .Museum, sub repurls lu lng iiic bnleil by the 
Kev. F. Ilopkinson, F.S.A , l.L.D., of his c.*.vhibitsof Aulo.aaphs, 
and by the Rev. A. II. W. Ingram of his J’rehisloric: and oihei 
Ancient Redics ; and the Industrial sei^iion has a valuable ilhi>.- 
Uatiun at the hand.s of Mr. (1. Walli.s, F..S,A., the kec|)or of the 


Art (’ollertion of the .Somh Kemungton Mii ii iim. Tlu - c aic 
prcf.ned by an cxli.iiislivc; inlimliu limi by Mi. ('. M. Huwr.i;', 
one ol llie llonor.iry Sei ri l.ines to ibe l■‘.\!l!l^5tllln. 'I'lu- v.ibie of 
liu* whole work, not only in Its illation to tla: |•.llIilMl.ll i xl.ibi 
tion wIili whii'li it cli-aU, init .-ilso in ivganl lo Im.il F\!iIii:!io!'s 
gc iKTally, c an sc.aic'ely be overeslimaleil, ai.d in .1 lonmirn i.il 
cMinlry like oiiis, wbii b has awakeiieil t<i tlie inipoit.mi e nl llie^e 
miili’ilakings, it mav be periisc.'d w'ilh pla.isiire and .idv.inl.ige hv 
all who ari‘ interi-sird in llu* prog,re.ss of our national iiulu.Mi les 
and indiiNiri.il ails. 

y/ii' rii!titi\\ fj the Hv Fieileiii k Wednioio {Sic on. I 

Fdiiiun). (I.omlon: Ki* liaiil Hentlev an*! .'^ 011 .) 1 lii.^ is a lepi iiit 

Imm the SUiuJarJ of Mr. Wvilmuie’s crilii imh.s ii|i»in the kio.il 
.\' adi iny, ( iio.sMiior lialli rv, .ind Wain CJuloiir l AbilMl'iin.-s, and 
Will be luiiiid ol gii'.it n;A' by llie vu\ l.ii:;e piopoilioii of visitois 
to the \ariou:i i:\liibilions who walil I'l he giiidi-cl tc.) llie pii tun s 
inosi W'.ntliv Ilf notic.e witlioiit the troiihle of piikin.i; llu in out 
loi lliem;<el\ ( s. In picoiding .1 uitettni of (Ins Kiiid, Mi, 

Wolmore l..is done a good w(.irk, .ind Ii.is dune it will. In ;avliig 
tills, we do not in the least \\i‘-li to in:|il\ ll-.it we indune I, is 
I'l.mbiMons in e\ny or lli.it we iiiiivsn vedly ac i epl bis 

selei lions ; hill while wc (iliiik that be lias omilied soim- pn Hires 
woiiby lo be c kisv'cl among ihe 1 u sl of the :^l we .iie l'n.e 

lo admit tliat be lias not m.uie improper clmii e of any. 'ibe 
book' slioidcl nii-el with a le.iily s.ile. 

'///. . \rt of J'.frhiny; F\t'hiitii\t aft J IllustiattJ^ Rtmarhx on 
the at hat /'/rvev.iii' e/ ..I/i : ■.■/i’///, and Atjnaitnt, Ily 

11. k. kubut.suii, I'ellowol the Soiiilvol I'.iinli-r I .li lie! s, i\:i 
\r. (I.iincliin; Windsor and Newluii ) In liii.s wciik, .Mr. 
koliert-ion has iiia'le an i clingjv .sue eevsfiil .itleiiipl to i:\plain 
in pi. (in iMiglisli, devuid of tei bnic alilic s, llie \.iiious pim essi s 
wliieli make up ihe art of el* bing, and tin- iiile.s to be oh-.nvecl 
ill canying lln in inlo eveciil on. 'Die gmwing p ipiil.iriiy cif 
etc bing.s, and the stieiunuis elfiits lli.il au* being m.ide by our 
own painter elelii‘i.«i lo come ii]i wilh ihe e\ei ileiic e of ike woik 
produced hy iMei.c li aitisls, (omhine to gi\e (Ins woik tiildilional 
iiilnesl, and the (leal and inlelligihle lanj.-iiage in wliii li its lessons 
.Me conveyed impails lo it an additional im asuie c)f iitililv. As 
a h.mdhook to lK,giiiners, it cannot f i'.l to h ' ol signal si r\if e. 

.S7f'/# ///V/g front Xaitnr, A Jfafuth^ ^h f\ r Sfn.tinfs and 
Antaitifts. I*i\ riirdiain J. Fllis. Illiisii.itv il hv 1 1. Slac e) .M.iiks, 
k. \., and llu; .Anilior. (London: M.iemillan ami Co.) This 
a:'ai;i i.s a ]iiaisewurth\ addilioii to ll.e iniinlii r of h.indhoiiks 
wbo.se ohjeet is to alicfiii inloniial ioii cm ait stihiec is williout 
oveil lading it willi !ei liiiicd clel.iil. The tempt ilioii to -an expert 
to display his knowledge ol ll.e indie .u ies of In.s siihjei t is vc iy 
gieal, and tin; :Mreiigtli f'l ii:: isl it n, a-, a Pile, muv -iii.iil. Mi. 
I'lli.s I.as not sue emiibed to the leiiiptalion, foi i Vt 11 when a 
i c-rtain ainoiinl of Im hiiit allly is ciemanii.'d of Inin, he; is (.ih.fii] 
li) aei nn'.paiiy it with a few well elioseii and 1 le'.oly • xpri ss. cl 
explanalory remarks, so tliat the veiii-u 1\ri) ;iniongsi hi < le.nler.i 
(iinnot lail to grasp his iiie.ining. It is uni i.' ess.iry lo adil that 
the illiislratiniis to llii.s little Volume gretilly eiiiiam e its 1 laims to 
po|ail:ir recognition. 







NOTES 



[WO important additions have lately been iiindc to the 
National (iallery, and their aoiuisition serves to 
deepen the sense of gratitude which all true lovers 
of art must feel towards Mr. Ihirton for his .spirited 
atul intelligent direction. 'I’bc first is a bust portrait of a man by 
Antonello da Messina, which has already found a place upon the 
walls; the scconci is a )>ainling in monochrome by Andrea 
Mantegna of Samson and Delilah. 'I hc great I'aduaii master is 
tn>w very worthily represented in Trafalgar Si|uare, and if the great 
(artoons at Hampton Court could be Iraiisported to I^otidon, we 
might boast of a series of his works without a rival in the public 
collections of hairopc. 


Till', death of the last surviving daughter of Thomas Ilewick 
should not pass witliout n!f;ord at a time when the art of wood- 
engraving is attracting renewed attention both in Kuro[)e ainl 
America. Jkiwick's attainments have sometimes been described 
with exaggeration, but the influence of his irnlividiialily still 
counts as an imjiorlanl f.u lor in the more modern developments 
ot woodcutting. At the lime when he took up the practice of 
engraving it had sunk to the pjisition of a purely imitative craft 
willi no special resources of its own. 'I’he broader and freer 
manner rf the earlier woodcuts, where tjie artist has expressed 
his design in a few simple lines that were easily susceptible of 
reproduction, liad yielded to a more laboured style in which the 
wood-engraver sought ineffectually to lompete with the fmer 
incised line ot copper or steel. At sui h a juncture the original 
and independent elforts of Hew ick were of the utnio.st value to 
the future j»rogrcss of the art. He established once and fur all 
the true ba.sis upon which fine and delicate work upon wood 
might be executed ; he supplied the artist with a logical -system 
and method, arid the use of line in the way it was employed by 
him is still adojited, even by those who have been accaised of 
at ting in deliance of bis prinf:i|iles. Wood-engraving is now .seen 
10 have a double fiinetion. On the one hand it maybe employed 
with succ.ess in the faithful reproduction of the original woik of 
an artist who work.s with the point, ami on the other hand it finds 
a different exercise in transl.ving, according to a method of its 
own. drawings in wasli or colour, which are incapable of being 
bodily transferred to the block. It is in regard to the latter kind 
ol work that Hewii influence has been most serviceable, and 
here indecil it is still ]>araniount. 

Ai)MiRi-.RS of «x06sctti, and their numixir seems to be increasing 
with -.n incrrasiiig knowledge of liis work, will welcome the estab- 
lishment of a gallery permanently dedicated to the illustration of 


his i.ilent. The Rossetti gallery opened in Old Uond Street by 
Mr. .Schott, 4:ontains a considerable number of .admirable and 
characteristic exaniiilcs of his work in colour and design, and 
these are supplemented by a series of excellent photographs of 
jiicturcs not included in the collection. Among the drawings 
exhibited we may spec'ially notice a very beautiful and delicate 
study for the head of the principal figure in the pathetic compo- 
sition culled ** Found.” 'I'his picture m.ay be said to embody 
Rossetti’.s highest gifts as an exponent of modern drama, and into 
the cxjircssion of the woman's face is compressed the whole 
meaning of the story, 'fhe collection also includes a cartoon 
drawing for the picture of the Magdalen, besides an exquisite little 
portrait of Mr. Swinburne i»aiiiled .some years ago. The last- 
named work is one th.at ought ultimately to find a place in the 
National Turlrait Clallcry. Altogether the exhibition is full 
of interesting material and ought to attract every student of 
Rossctti'.s art. 

AVk have to note the publication of several interesting sixcimcns 
of the engraver’s art. Messrs. Agnew have just issued an admir 
able etching liy M. AValtner, from a picture of Sybil by Mr. E. 
Hurne Jones. We know of no work of the kind in which the 
spirit and quality of Mr. Jones's painting have been so success- 
fully rendereil. From Mr. Lucas we have a rcmarqiie proof by 
Mr. David T.aw of the late Cecil Lawson’s “Valley of Desola- 
tion” belonging to Mr. Louis Huth. The special charm and 
I lower of Mr. l.awson’s land.scapc is not readily exf^ressed in 
black and white, and the engraver is therefore to be congratulated 
upon the sympathy and success with which he has caught the 
spirit of tlie original. A still more notable achievement is Mr. 
Robert Maclxth’s large etched plate from the “ Harvest Moon ’* 
of the late C ieorge Mason. This beautiful picture, which may 
un(|uestionably be reckoned Mason’s masterpiece, is in the col 
lection of Mr. Kiistacrc Smith, and tho.se who are most familiar 
with the original will best appreciate the sym|jathy and power 
with which it ha.s been translated. Mr. Macbeth has studiously 
denied himself those effective contrasts of light and shade which 
arc commonly employed to give force to tlic etcher's work. He 
has laboured with the feeling and sentiment of a painter, and the 
result tells almost as a piece of colour, so skilfully have the 
delicate tones of the picture been transferred to the plate. 
Finally, we have to record the publication of another laige plate, 
after Mr. Orchardson’s well-known picture of “Hard Hit.” This 
accomplished performance is from the skilful hand of M. 
ChampolUon. 
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BOOKBINDING 



1 1* l)ooki)iiKlin<r cannot justly lay claim to a place ainonjf the line arts, it has 
an uiuloulited right to a foremost position as a decorative art, ami it has in 
cons«^(pienci; heneliteil conspicuously liy the general revival of taste which 
has of r«;c(mt years l^rn so noticeahle throughout the entire range of artistic 
imlustries in this country. 'I'he pc rfeciion it attainc.'d in the sixte.-enth century'^ 
its most flourishing epoch, may possibly nt!Ver he; rivalled. On this point at 
any rate the taste of our time declares in favour of the past ; the jirevailing 
desire is the accpiisition of specime-ns of the; lime when Alelo Manii/io and 
|i;an Grolier niised the industry to the dignity of an art, and future ages alone 
can decide as to the; prtreise value of the; work of our own day. " I am 
passionately fond of old c.hina," says Mr. Sala in his late-st and ve-ry entertaining work de omnibus trbus 
el quibusdam a/iis, to which he has given the title, /Jviu^ /.ondou : ‘ hut I think that, on the whole, 
I would rath(;r he the possessor of the Aui^invl/us, \'e;n. Aldus, 1505, a heautiful e-opy, with the initial 
letters and anchor, illuminated in gold, hrown morocco with rich gedd tooling, a herautiful spe;cimeii from 
Grolicr’s library, wiith his inscription on the sidits, liom the; lh;ckford (Hamilton 1‘alace) Library, which 
was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s for two hunelred and fifty iiounds ; or eif the . Irios/o Orlando Furioso, 
'con annot., etc., Venelia, 15S4, snuill folio, plat(;s by ti. I’orrt), with the: udde:d one to canto 34, and 
the usual duplicate; of that of canto 33, beautiful copy in blue morocco, extra broad dentelh; borele;rs by 
Deromc le Jcunc, with his ticket;' this copy sold for si.xieen pounds in llunte;r’.s sale, and now 
advanced to one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 1 think 1 would .soone;r be the owne;r of these two 
liooks than of any of the pretty little: pots and pans iiroduce el by I’crein in a faerlory pe rtaining to the; 
Chdteau of the Sieurs de (iouflier. under the immediate; dire;ciion of Dame lle'-le';ne; de; Hangcsl and 
Messire Claude her son.” I he high value of the; Oinin, or l{e;nri I)e;u.\, ware: is eslablishe:el .so 
absolutely, and examples of it are so rare, that Mr. .Salas preference for the two Ixioks is a remarkable 
testimony to the imjiortance altache;d by connoisseurs to such spe:ciine:ns of the palmy days of bookbinding. 
Nor docs he stand alone in his estimate;. On the contrary, at the: sale of the: Meckfeird Library, out of 
the lots which realiseid the most extravagant prie;e;s, quite as many were beiught for the s;ike eif their fine 
bindings as from purely literary con.siderations. There were: some very remarkable instanci;s of the increaseil 
importance attached to bindings. Lcs Fan/asics dc Afire Sole, 410: Paris, 1516, a fine copy in 
blue morocco by Padeloup, which .sold feir /q 9.?. at the llibberi sale, realist:d /'iSo at the 
Beckford sale; anel anotht;r book Ixiuml in red morocco, also by Paeleloup, the llisloire Antique el 
MerveUleuse d» Chastcau de Viccstrc, pres Paris, t6o6, a.lvance:tl freim iwemly francs, its '.rice: at the; 
I.A Vallifere sale, to /36 to.?. Again, an empty portfolio, bound in red morocco and ornamente;d with 
variegated leathers and gold tooling by the same binele:r, realised /12 5.9, 

But the same sale afforded two very striking inst.inc;. s of the high pricers give;n for bindings pure; 
and simple. Lot 2048, a. Leyden edition of Macrobius, 1670, bounel in red morocco elouble by 
Duscuil, fetched £y). Another copy of this book on vellum, destitute of the name of any celebrated 
binder, only produced l6.v. The second instance is still more noticeable. A rare erelition of Montaigne’s 
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Hsuays, Amst«T«l;im, r’’lx(!vir, 1659, hound by Diiscuil in red morocco double, realised ;^20O, while 
another ropy, also bound in red morocco, but by Roger I'ayiW!, was sold for ^^12 iw. In these two 
instances ilur binding was clearly the most valuable portion of the book in the eyes of the 
piin.haser. tluuigli Roger I’ayiK!, as will lie shown in the course of these notes, was an artist 
of no ine-an order. 


'I'iiouL'h botjkbinding, in the sense in which we now understand it, came in with the Aldine editions 

I 

of the classics, the nt?ed of some mode tif protecting and preserving ancient manuscripts led to the 
iuloption of various devices to that (tnd. and to these primitive attempts in the direction of binding 
we owe the transmission to our own time of much of the world’s history. In the British Museum, 



KKACMKNl UF IiINDIM: OF "L'IIuMMC CKIMINKI." 

(1 ilirary of the Mattiuis cU* (iaiiav). Hy G:ucon 


among the .Assyrian collection, are some very curious and interesting terra-cotta tablets inscribed with 
cuneiform characters which were iucased in covers of the .same material. These covers were inclosed 
one within the other, each bearing an inscription similar to that on the tablet, so that if one were 
broken another remained to tell the tale. One of them dates from the sixteenth century before the 
Christian era. I.eailen tablets were also used, and these were fastened or bound together with rings. 
'I'he next ailvance vas to attach vellum strips in one continuous length with a roller at each end, 
so that the rcade:-, as he peni.setl the work, unrolled the one and rolled the other. I’he books of the 
(ireek.s and Romans, as we know, were rolls long after the ClirKstian era, but the Egyptians, in 
all prcuiability were the inventors of them, seeing that in the British Museum there is a funeral roll 
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of papyrus, which was discovered at Memphis, and must be about- three thousand years old. The 
most ancient form of ImwIcs composed of separate leaves is to be found, according to Zachnsdorf, in 
the sacred IxkjIcs of Ceylon. These were formed of palm leaves, written on with a metal style, and • 
the binding consisted simply of a silktin string lieil through one end loosely enough to admit of each 
leaf being laid down flat when turned over. The same authority says that when the mode of 
preserving M.S.S. on animal membrane or vellum in separate Itiavcs came into use, the binding at 
first was merely a piece of leather wrap[>etl round the book and tied with a thong. These books 
m'ri\ not pl.iceil on their edges as we filace books now, but were laid down flat on the shelves, and 
had small citd.ir tablets hanging from them upon which their titles were inscribed. Ordinary books 



sl'Kt IMI’N-. Ill- MM. IIIMUNC nl-' “ TK Ksl- N I KS MKIi'KKi A I.'iCnAiMS UK CIIAI.UNS ’ 
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for general use weri! fastened strongly at the back, and had a piece of leather up it. with wooden 
boards for the siiles. 

To return to (inece and Rome. In regard to bookbinding in the former country we are in a state 
of almost complete ignorance, but it is evident that they did bind their books, because Photius mentions 
that Phillitius, a gi.immurian contemporary with the historian Olympiodorus; about a.d. 407, received 
the honour of i statue from the Athenians for inventing a glue and teaching them how, by means of 
it, tti fasten the leaves of papyrus or parchment together. In the Roman writers, on the contrary, 
nut only arc many allusions made to costly bindings, but we can trace the modus operandi very clearly. 






BOOfCBlNDJNG 


:v>7 

The ‘‘copy,’’ as we should call it now, on Icavinjj the hands of the author, was jjiven ov(t to the 
iibrartt, or^transcribers, who made as many copies of it as were required, answerinjr in this way to our 
pmnters. l*rom them the work went to the librarioli, who ornamented it with scrolls, tlcvires, and the 
necessary head- and tail pieces. It was then ready for the bib/iopegi, or bimlers, whose first t:art; w.is 
to cut the marjrins even and the sheets square. He then, as we learn from Horace and other authors, 
polished the exterior with pumicestone, an operation which hail already been performed on the interior 
by the transcribers. The cover, or involmnim, was then fastened to a cylinder of either wood. bone, 
or gold, and the whole work, or vohimcii — whence our word volume — was rolled rouml it. .At the end 
were balls or bosses {nntbilici or cornua), sometimes of gold, and occasionally of precious stones. 
'Phe cover was also, in some instances, coloured purple or scarlet, and the papyrus perfumed with oil 
of cedar. In a work on bookbinding edited by Mr. Cundall, a tran.slation is given of ;i portinii ol 



lilMM.Mi OF “l.'F.VANia.I.IAIKK," AlTKIliUTKU 10 .'HAKMMIONK 
(l.ifvnry nf tlii* i1« (^itr.i\ ) 


a skit wherein Catullus describes the elegant binding of the works of a very inferior poet called 
Suffenus : — 

‘‘ His paper is roy.il, not common or Iwil, 

His wrapper, his bosses, arc lolally new, 

Ills sheets, smoothed by puniico. arc nil rulctl with lead, 

Anil bound with a ribbon of rosc-rolotircd hue.” 

There arc other proofs that bookbinding was highly esleemcil among the Romans, but it will suffice 
to point to the undoubted existence of more than one class of bookseller, the better sort displ.iying tin- 
more sumptuous works in their .shops, while the inferior tradesmen h.ad stalls in the stret-ts very similar 
to those familiar to us in this country. Horace prides himself upon his books not being seen upon 
these common stalls to be thumbed by every passer by 

' Nu//a taherna meos habei, Ubelhs^ 

Queh man us insudet vul^i^ I/ermoj^rnist/ue Tigelli"" 
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Mariial ovi(I<.‘iiiIy had a royally on each copy of his works, for in reply to one Quintus, who had 
j^iven him a broad hint that he should like to be presentctl with a complete collection, he says — 

“ Exigfs ut doHtm noitroa tibi, Quint*^ iibellos, 
yi/H habfOy sfd habet bibUofoltt Tryphon” 


Marked, however, as was the excellence of bookbinding as practised by the Romans, we must 
turn to the ICast and the sixth century for the most conspicuous signs of progress. With the 
*' My/anline coatings,” bindings of metal — gold, silver, or copper-gilt —enriched occasionally with precious 
stones, bookbimling may be said to have taken its place among the arts, and it was fortunate for its 
atlvancement that the practice of it should have been entirely confined to the monks the men of letters 
of that period, riu; wfxjdcn bindings were so thick that the monks frequently hollowed them out for 
tlie purpose of secreting tlu;ir relics in the cavities. Lcland, in his Itinerary, gives an instance of this, 
and as it is in connection with a de.scription of the very old and very thick binding of an ancient book 
we. giv*! the passage- without abridgmimt. “ All I have to do is to ob.scrve,'’ says the quaint old writer, 
“ that this book (whicli the more I have look’d upon, the more I have always admired) hath two thick 
boards, each aljout an inch in thickness, for its covers, and that they were joined with the book by 
large Ic.itlu^r thongs, which boards are now by le.ngth of time become very loose. 'I'ho’ I have 
s(M*n ;i vast nunib(;r of old books, and oftentimes examined their covers, yet I do not remember I ever 
saw boards upon any of tluMu of so great thickness as these. This was the manner of binding it seems 
of those limes, especially if the books were botjks of extraordinary value, as this is. 'Twas usual to 
< ul L(rtt<!rs in the Covers, ami such letters were the better preserv'd by having them placed in some 
hollow part, which might (Msily be made if the boards were pretty thick. I suppose, therefore, that even the 
copies of (lr<‘gor)’s Pastoral that were given to C.ithedral Churches by King Alfred, had such thick 
covers also, that these by the (Mstals might be fi.x’d the better. What makes me think .so is, that the 
outside of one of the covers of this book is made hollow, and there is a rude .sort of figure upon a 
brass plate that is fastened within the hollow part, which figure 1 lake to have been designed for the 
Virgin Mary, to whom the .Abbey was dedicated. Over it there was once fastened another much 
larger pl.iti-, as is plain from the nails that fixed it and some other small indications now extant -and 
this 'lis likely was of silver, .and perh.qjs there w.as an anathema agaimst the Person that should presume 
to alicn.ite it, engraved upon it — together with the n.ime of the Person (who it may be was Roger Poure), 
that was the Donor of the Hook." 

The "Silv(-r I’ook of Ulphil.is,” a book of the Clospels translated by Ulphilas, Bishop of Moesia, in 
.\.ii. and so calh-d because it was bound in massive silve.r, is a notable example of the co.stly binding 
applied to books in early days, ;md on a par with it is the book of St. Cuthbert, Textiis Sanetns Cuthherti, 
in th(! Cottonian Library in the British Mu.scuin. Apart from its w’orlh as a specimen of Saxon calli- 
graphy, and by re.istm of the illuminations by lithelwohl, it has an intrinsic v.ilue on .account of the 
gold, silver, and precious .stom.-s with which its binder, Bilfrid, a monk of Durham, enriched his work. 
It has its legi-nd, too. In order to pre.serve it from the sacrilegious hands of the Danes, it was taken 
by ih(i Sa.xons on board their shi[). The vessel was wrecked and the book wemt to the bottom, but the 
s(M, in recognition of the saintly virtues of .St. Cuthbert, indulged in a little extra exertion in the matter 
of ebbing, and the precious book w.ts found some three miles from the shore. The importation of 
specimens of iiasteru bookbinding by the Crusaders furnished the monks with .additional know-ledge of the 
subject, and they were not .slow to profit by it. The work of binding began to lx: divided into branches, 
as it is now, though n.itur.ally without the same elaborate detail, .Still, there is no doubt but that they 
did intnnluce a regular system into the process, and they de.servc every credit for having so succe.ssfully 
overcome the dilliculties they must have experienced owing to the inferiority of the implements at 
their disposal. l)ne compensation they had. Their favourite leather w.as stag-hide, and in consideration 
of their using the skms < xclusively for bookbinding, they were allowed to hunt the deer, as in the 
case t»f the monks oi Kenilworth, ami the charter granted by Charlcm.agne to those of the 
.Abbey of Sithen. 
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Kicsiuiilc of a diawiii^ by A. I froni tlic britiiyc by Ibiiyr, 


MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE 



S Carjicaiix’s fame helonj's to ilu; Secoml l'.mi>ire. so in like manner 
llie art of I'ran<;ois Rude i-; elosi’ly associated wiili the iili;as of 
the Cireat Kevoluli. n and with the name of the hirst Naimlenn. 
And in the; contrast that is offtrred between the character »>l the man 
and the special «lirection of his talent we find a rellex of the conllh tinj; 
influence's that shaped his ej»ocli. Hy birth Rude belonged to the peo|ile, 
and liis sympathies were with the class from which he had spruiii.; ; but 
as an artist he was profoiin<lly touched by the classic sentiment which 
coloured lh(^ social and political idi-als of his time, and which to 
the sculptor became somethinji deeper than a mere fashion in thought 
and taste. The tranquil ditrnity of style that is characteristic of his work seems scan. ly consist. ut 
with the circumstances of his origin or with th(; character and temperament of the man. and yet m the 
ferment and passion of a period of chan^o and revolution this return to the calm ol tin- antup,,' 

was perhaps a natural refiij^c for a mind of noble quality. 

Rude was born at Dijon in the year 17S4. His father was a blncksrnilb. and he to., .luring the 

early years of his life laboured at the for^e. H was only when he had reached the aRe of si.Meen 
that he entered upon a serious course of artistic study, and even then the choice of a profession seen.s 
to have been in some sense the result of accident, lly the. hill of a piece of red hot iron he r.:cc.ved 
a slight wound on his foot which compelle .1 him to take a few .lays rest from th.. arduous labours ol 
the forge; and in the enjoyment of this unaccustomed leisuri; it happened that h.: one day f..un.l h.s 
way to the school of art that had been recently established at Dijon by I'ramjois Devosge. an 
enthusiastic patron of art. who through failing eyesight had been forced to ahau.lon th.= career .,f a 
sculptor. It was the day of the annual distribution of prizes to the students ol the scho..!, .ind th.' 
youns bladcsmith’s a,, prentice wan profoan.lly imprttnscj l.y thin f,mt vini,.,. of the ,k,ss.I.Ic plory ol 
an artistic career. He rctarnca to the forgo, with hin mind full of what he had scon, and at once 
entreated his father to allow him to follow a course of instruction in design. It is a prool ol 
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tin: service n-nclered by the: gratuitous teaching provided in the art schools of France that under no 
other conditions coiilil the young Rude have hoped to acquire the elements of his profession. Kven with 
these .ulv.intages, however, he did not immediately accomplish his purpose. The worthy blacksmith 
.It first insisted as a condition of his consent that the boy should pledge himself to continue in 
the cr.ilt in which he had been brought up, and it was only on the earnest recommendation of 
I tevosge that Rude was ultimately permitted to adopt the career of a sculptor. 



CllKlSC 

Drawn liy Dupunt frniii the siahie by P'ranfoiA Kude (The I^ouvre) 


In I1V7 he staned for Paris with 400 francs in his purse. A small plaster figure of Theseus, 
which he .laJ brought with him from Dijon, won the warm approval of Denon, through whose in- 
strumentality h:* was admitted to the studio of the sculptor Gaules, at that time engaged upon the 
decoration of ihe Vendome column. Rude assisted his master in executing the bas-reliefs of the 
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atnl at the same time he also became a pupil of Castclier. Hut although his progress as 
a siiiileiu was rapid and rtaiiarkable he was not destined to remain in Paris. Fremiet, his earliest 
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patron and protector at Dijon, was forced by the events of 1814 to quit France, and Rude, with 
unhesitating devotion, determined to follow him. From 1816 to 1827 he remained in Helgium, 
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where he was constantly employtrtl upon works rtf iinportanro, which, howcvr.T, ti'iukcl ratln-r to tin- 
advancement of his fame than to the increase of his fortune. Diirinj^ lus sojourn in llrusst'ls In; liad 
mirried Frenriet’s daughter, and in 182S Ire returned with his wile I<> I’.iris to lu-gin .igaiii 
his artistic careerrr. 


Rode wos now forly-thr.o. ycors of ago, bot ho yo«ssod .ho ..n,la,m.. d r,n,rago and . n.hi.s.as.n 
of youth, loonodtately after his .arrival in the oii-iu.1 ho complotod .ho l«u«,f„ hgnro of Moo-nry 
that it now in the I.onvre. and in Iho .»» of he enublishcd h,., fame hy .he e.vh,b,.,on ..f . 
voung Ncapolimn fiaher-boy playing wi.h a tortoise. The .,ncee.«of this compos, t, on tv.,., nmp,.=,.,onabh.. 
ind the reputation which it won for its .author was the moans of .s,*„r,nB for h.m .he p.,ln.n..ge 
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Govc ramctU. In iS.vi he executed as a Government commission the bas-relief of Prometheus inspiring 
tl><: arts, and tliis was followed in by the great group of the volunteers of 1792 which decorates 
the Arc de Truunphe. 

It is not, however, in these larger groups that the genius of Rude shows to the best advantage. 
The bi;auty that he could command is more happily expressed in those ideal figures of purely classical 
inspiration which are to be found in the Louvre, and in the Museum of his native town. In them we 
may see that the utmost devotion to the ideal of the anti(iue is nevertheless consistent with a distinct 
:ind powerful intlividuality. 'I'he art of Kiule, even where its obedience to classic tradition is most 
complete, is saved from the reproach of pedantry by its constant vitality and movement. It is here 



(hat he .asscrls th<* authority of ntitiirc : it is in this sense only that his art .assumes a modern character 
and that its important inlluence on the modern school can be rightly understood, M. (dndriez, a 
sympathetic stiid«Mit ol the. genius ol Rmle, expresses with admirable felicity the force and significance 
o| this particular (pi.ditv in his ideal compositions. .S|(eaking of the. hiughing face of the young fishcr- 
boy Ik; writes, “() ce sourire du jeiiiu; pecheur ! il rayonne slir toute la sculpture moilernc,” and 
tite critic then nnninds us that when this remarkable work was first shown to the public it was 
c.laimeil w di efptril v« henicnce by the (({jposing sects «)f Romanticists anrl Cl.'issicists, the cl.imour of 
whose; slrile re'ounded Irom the ihcatn; to the stuilios. Nor if we look carefully to the character of Rude’s 
iuveniiop ks this fact altogetluT surprising. In the light of later achievement.s there seems indeed 
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but little that could be deemed revolutionary in Rude’s severe and putiimt interpretation of nature. 

. But in relation to the ideas of his own time his art mijjht fairly b<^ taken as marking a stage of 
transition. Without violent rupture with tradition he was powerfully pleading in his own practice for 
a more liberal interpretation of nature, for greater vivacity of expression, and for a stronger impre.ss 
of vitality. He himself, perhaps, could not have anticipated the audacious freedom of Carjjeaux's 

invention, but in his own way, and according to his own means, he prepared the way for the advent 

of Carpeaux, and helped to m.aku his career a possibility. 

While Rude was still a lad in his father’s forge at Dijon, there was born* at Paris another .sculptor 

whose influence upon his art has proved no less reniarkabh!. Antonio Louis Marye came into the 

world in September, 1 796, and it is scarcely an e.x.iggeration to say that he was an artist from his cradh?. 
When he was scarcely more than a child lie was already a keen student of animal life, and it is relat<*il 
that he often vexed the hearts of his parents by covering the walls of the house with rough .sketches 
in charcoal. His father, originally a native of Lyons, was settled in Paris as a working jeweller, and the 
young sculptor’s earliest exercises of a serious sort w(!r(.! inaclc in repousse designs for jewelry. At. this 
time he was apprenticed to an engraver, .ind when in TiSi 2 he was cLiimed by the conscription, his 
talents were turned to account in engniving topographical plans for the army. Jhit the? r(?soIiition which 
finally determined his career wa.s already taken, and as soon as he was released from iIk! irksonu! 
restraint of a soldier’s life he entered into the studio of the sculptor Hoslo, studying at th*: same lime 
with the painter Gros. In 1S19 he competed for the medal offered to thc^ students of the Im-oIc des 
Bt^aux Arts, obtaining the second place on the list, and in I he following year he won :i similar distinction 
for his plaster model of Cain Listenhue; to the Voice of the Almiiihty\ I'or soimt reason or olh(!r, and 
in spite of repeated efforts, Barye never succeeded as a pupil in .s«!curing the high(.*st Acailemie rewanls. 
But this result by no means discouraged him. At one time, inde.ecl, he. was coimsellcil to abaiuhm the. 
career of a sculptor, and perhaps if he had been Iilss confident of his own [towers he. might hav(^ been 

tempted to acquiesce in the advice of his friends, ll(^ proved howeviT to Ite made of sterner sluff, and 

though he was compelled hy the necessities of life to ntlincjuish for a wliil(! the more .imbilictiis 
<?xercise of his art, he steadily occupied himself with ih«* subjects in tin? inierpn lalion of which h(! 
ultimately won his reputation. From 1S23 to 1831 he laboiire<l in the. service of llie jeweller I'ranconnirr. 
producing a series of admirable miniatures of anin^d life, pos.sessing in soiik^ instances souk; of the 

best qualities that afterwards di.stinguished his work in bnmzr?. 'fhe Jardiii des IMantes becanu! 

during these days his constant home, and while he studied from nature lui also (ML'i-rly ticvoiired the 

works of the standard authorities on natural history. 

Rarye’s first rerd and indisputable success with tlu*. public was madt! in the Salon 1831. 'I'h** 

s[)iritcd groii[) of a Tif^cr Dex*onrini> a Crocodile won universal acc(t[ilanc<.\ and llw.* critics of ihr. 

day were loud in their praises of the. newly discovered tahriit. I'Vom this momeiil. his rrpuiaiif)n wa.s 
made. After twenty years of incessant and [Htrsiste.iu labour ho. hail at last reaped a full reward, and 
during the following years he was a constant, and always a prominent, exhibitor at the SaAu/, lb; 

soon begun to try his strength on comi)f)sitions of larger st ale, ami it was lorUmaUi that at this timi: he 

met with an intelligent patron in the Due tr(.)rleans, who gave him a commission lor the celebrated 
series of groups, entitled respectivt*ly La i'hasse an I't^re, La i.hasse an laurean^ La Chasse anx Onrs, 
La Chasse an Z/e;/. and La Chasse a L/:tan. In 1S3O lie exernted the. nolde bron/e of a lion in reposts 
which now decorates the [lortal of the 'ruilltTus facing the (Juai. .Siibs<’r|n<!ntly he found canst* to lx* 
dissatisfied with the treatment he received at the. hands of the. jury of the. Salon, and for some yirars he 
abstained from exhibiting at all, but in 11850. under a nirw he resumed his contributions, ami from 

this time till the dale of his death in 1S75 his fame remained umiuesiiuned eillutr by tin* juries c»r 
by the critics. In his own peculiar line indeed Barye's mastery is undeniabl<!. Tin- vigour ami ihe-emergy 
of cxpres.sion which he expressed upon the portraiture ol anim.al life communicatetd itself to every branch 
of the art, and his example has been amongst the most iVuilfiil inlluences in tint ileveIo[)in(Mn of lhc‘ moderrn 
I'rench school. 
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1 1 1C iinmuasiinHl (inthusiasm with which French actinp; was once re^jarded 
in lliis country is now more carefully bestowed. 1‘hc praises that were 
n;cklessly lavished upon performers of varying and uneipial merit, are 
reserved for individual actors of c.xceptional power, and we are no 

lonjjer prepared to admit that the only hope for the salvation of our 
stage lies in a careful and accurate imitation of the Parisian theatre. 
The experience of the recent series of performances at the (laie.ty 
Theatre affords an accurate me:isure of the change that has come oyer 
j)ul)lic opinion in F'ngland, and it is a change that is not altogether 
regrettable. For the comparative neglect with which a great part of 

the programme at the Gaiety has been received does not di.sturb the 

aiilliority of great names or lessen the fascination possessed by particular individuals whose fame is 
Fiiro|)i;;m. With tin; adv<;nt of Madame HernhartU the empty stalls have rapidly fdled, and although 
the success of Madame Judic in the earlier part of the season is to be ascribed in .some degree to 
oiluT aiul h:ss worthy considerations, it was nevtTtheless mainly dependent upon a personal charm and. 
grace; of style which even the (piestionablc character of the entertainment could not destroy. 

And altliough Frencli actors as a body are no longer certain of success in Fmgland, our indeljted- 
m ss to the I'rcnch stage is still sufficiently remarkable. .Some of the most conspicuous succes.scs of the 
past .season have Iteen won with dramas that have a foreign origin. The popularity of Fedora at 
the' 1 laym.'irket, of /iitf>n/sc at the .St. James's, anti of T/tc Danischeffs at the Court, serves t») 
remind us that our siagt: is not yet a thing of purely national aiul independent growth ; and while 
these; pieces may be (|uol(;d as instances of our obligation to the works of contemporary dramatists in 
France, then; is enough also to remind us of an earlier association between the theatres of Paris and 

l.niultm. Ill tlie brief .icci'unt that we propo.se to give of one or two of the. most prominent per- 

fonue.rs of tlie l''n;iich tlK;atre, we shall find that the parts in which they charmed the public have 

in some instances been successfully ajipropriated by our actors. It is only a few weeks ago since 

playgoers had an opixirtunity of witnessing an exceptional performance of Robert Macaire at the 
Lyceum The.itre. The occasion was interesting becaust; it reeallwl the earlier c.ssays of a great English 
actor. The role of Robert Maca'rc was one of the fir.st in which Mr. Irving had appeared before a 
l.ondoii audience, and there were many who were glad to witness a revival of a piece that served 

to Iiring together the manager of the Lyceum TTieatre, and his old friend and associate Mr. Toole. 

Hut beyond the pleasing associations connected with the c.arccr of Mr. Irving, there were yet other 
memori(;s whieh thi; ])erformanee of this drama might .serve to awaken. The name inseparably linked 



with Robert Macaire is that of I'rederick Lcmaitre and as his art took a somewhat different direction 


from that in waich the more recent exponents of the F'rcnch stage have chiefly won their fame, it 
may r. Jt hi; inappropriate to commence our notes upon French actors with a glance at the career of 
this remarkable jxtrfornier. 
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l^rcdurick Lcnuiitrc, as he is invariably called, lliouyli he was christt'.ned Antoine i-oiiis Pri)si)er, was 
the son of an architect, and was born at Havre in July, 1800, /e onze (hermidor, an huit, of the h'riMich 
Republic. He appears to have {jiven ample evidence of his taste and talent, for the stage in childhood ; 
at all events he was only twenty years of age when he presenieil himself at ihe ConscTvaioiri! in Paris 
as a candidate for admission into the school. I'lie President lor the yiwv was Michelot, an actor «if 
genuine merit, and the jury over which he presided experienced no difficulty in coining lo ihe conclusion 
not only that Lemaitre should be admitted as a pupil, hut that a very distinguished fuiurii was in store 
for him. When he left the Conservatoire, notwithstanding that he was the laureate of the school, he 
did not meet with such favourable notice. He presLMitcd himself at the (.)di'on and was ri’ii.-cteil. 
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one. voice alone beinj; niiscd in his favour. I»iit the dissttnliciU was no oihcr ih.in l alina. Mom y was .t 
necessity to the disappointed aspirant, and he therefore helor>k hiinselt to a third-raU; the.itrc c.ill«-d 
Les Variett^ Aimisantes, and there inaile his Mu/ on all fours as the lion in Pyrnmm uud '/'/tisln- 
Thence he migrated lo the iMinambuhs, and subsetinently to the Cirque l-ranconi where he doubled the 
part of clown and groom of the ring. Having on one occasion been hissed at the Cinpie, he h it it ami 
contrived to secure an engagement at the (Meon to play minor parts. At length boriune biieame inme 
kind, and on the 2nd of July, !823. he made his first appearance in a leading part at the .Ambigu in 
L'Aubergg dcs Adrets. The history of this play is singular, and it is interesting as well, because in 
it Lemaitre first gave public evidence of his great talent.. On the opening night the i.i(;ce was played 
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:is a serious irielodrama, as indeed its authors meant it to be, and the curtain fell amid a storm of 
hisses. After tiie failure the authors, actors, and manajrer, iutjourneil to a neighbouring caftf, where all 
of them, and especially the treasurer, joined in lamenting the disaster. In the midst of the universtfl 
gloom Lemaitre suddenly burst into one of those immoderate fits of laughter peculiar to himself, and 
swore that if he were allowed carte blatuhc, he would undertake that L'Aubcrge ties Adrets should run 
for more than a hundred nights. 11 is contention was that the piece was not a melodrama at all, but 
:i c«.>medy after the manner of Arislophantis, that the authors were unconscious of the merits of their 
own work, and that while they imagineil that they had hatched a goose, they had in reality incubated 
.in eagle. Anything was better than a second condemnation of the play, and the matter ended in leave 
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being given to Lemaitre to do as he likeil. 'riie result was an enormous, an almost unprecedented, 
success, and though the crowd looketl u|Jon Lemailre’s performance as a piece of fortunate buffoonery, 
compettmt juilges were at no loss to perceive that a great artist had revealed himself. 'I'lie opinion, 
a common one, that e’ erything with Lemaitre was done simply on. the spur of the moment, a mere 
improvisation and noi tht: result of study of the particular part, annoyed the actor more than any oth^r 
species ol c-iticism, though it is doubtful whether any greater comiiliment could have l>ecn paid to him 
than was implied in this unwilling tribute to his pu.sse.ssion of the ars celare artem. 

bn'in the Ambigu Lemaitre emigrated to the Porte Saint Martin, where he made a signal success out 
of an indifferent melodrama, TrenU- A ms: ou, I.a I'ic dun Jouenr. His performance of the parts of 
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i^Trphistopheles in Fausl, Kfljjartl in /.a Fimu^c dc f.ammcnuorc by niuMn>;^»;, and kocht;sti.'r in tin- 
play of that name, served to enhance his reputation and earned for him the title; of the Talma ot tin; 
’ Houlevards. Unfortunately, his wisdom did not inenrase in the same rati«» as his reput.ition, anil neither 
in his relations with his managers nor in regard to his conduct towards his brother actors is he ph.-asant 
to contempltite. As a m.'iller of fact he could not tolerate any success side, by siile with his own, and hi: 
ditl not scruple to let his audience have evidence of this weakness on very many occasions wln n they 



were, to his way of thinking, injudicious enougli to decline to i:onci;nti.ite <dl Muir aji]il.iu->e 
upon himself. 

• After having made hi.s mark upon the theatrical worlil of laris, l,em,ii(ie m>id(; a ti iiim|ili<il toia 
through the provinces, n;turning to the capital in June, produce hobert ALuiiiic at the holies 

1 )ramati(|ucs, a play which he wrote in collaboration with MM. benjamin Antiei ami Amand l..uosie. 
In 183s he came to lingland, where he was accorded .1 brilliant reception and arhie.\ed .m unmisiakal.le 
succe.ss. On his return to Prance he acce|ited an engagement at the \ arietes, :t tlieatie which is 
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iissoci.ilcd witli his marvellous acting in the mad scene in Kean. But he had not even yet attained to 

tin; /i iiiih of his fame. 'I hat was reached at the Rena!.s.sancc in Victor Hugo's Ruy lilas, in which, 

I'inglisli playjioc rs will rememlier the singularly effective acting of another talented foreigner, Fechtc-r. 
Of Lemaiinfs impersonation of Ruy Bias, Victor Hugo wrote, “Thoughtful and profound in the first act; 

milanclioly in the second; grand, passionate, and sublime in the third; in the fifth he rises to one of 

those proiligious tragic effects from which the actor, shining from on high, towers over all the 
rcminisciaices of his art. To the old he is I.e Kain and (Garrick united in one man; to us of his own 
time he is the action of Kean combined with the emotion of Talma— and moreover, throughout it all, 
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.imid the brilliant flashes of his acting, M. Frederick has tears, those real tears, those tears which 
make others weep.” 

But the sl.ir was i .n the wane ; a dc^plorable course of excess brought about the ruin of this great 
genius, and when in iiS5o he agtiin visited Itngland he was but a shadow of his former stflf. The face,* 
the figure, *he gestures were still there, but the voice w;ls gone, and no more pitiable spttctacle could be 
conceived than Leinaitre powerless to c.xpress by his voice the feelings his action still |K»rtrayed. 
Nothiivf rmnains to be said except that he died, a poor man, in 1876, and that his succc.ssur has 
still to appear. 
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ii.im(;s. J<).s<;|>h I’hiloctc.s Ko'^nicr dc la IVicrc; was born in Paris on the ist of April, rSo;, 

and al thf* a^i^c of sixlocn corniiK-nccil llu.* study of paintino in the studio of Hurscnl. Aftor’.in 
f \|i( ri( nre a y<;ar and a half lnj rosiijncd the brush and palette for the rule and compass, ami' 
iKridok Iiiinself to learning architecture. I 5 ut his new pursuit did not hold- out any v«;ry jjreat 
iiojr- of .-i laroe inconu; and, as was only natural in the son of an oltl miflairc of the C'omedie- 
1 raiicais'-, his choice eventually fell on ihi! stajje. He made his first app«:arance at the Theatre 
.Monlmartre. where he only reniaimul a month: ini!^ratinjj thence to the Versailles theatre, in consequence 
Ilf an dill r in.ele to Iiitn by liaron laylor to play tlu: part of I’a.sqiiin in the Jch if Amour cl du Hasurd 
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u(l llu* dicasion nl .i jierlormance ort.janised by .Mademoiselle Diichesnois for ihi; benefit t)f Horace 
Meyer, tin- translator nl .Schiller, In this part he \v;ts entirely successful, and it led to an engage- 
ment for a year .it .Mi U, From Met/ he went to Nancy, where he remained from 182.S to 1831. 
While at Met/ In- played, with an utter want of siuress, the ro/c of Scapin in the Fmrbcrics de Scapin '. 
.\l hi.s ow.! request the same play was jiroduced at Nancy with precisely the same uiusatisfactory 
result. After <1 short time Regnier, in no way disc<juraged by his two failures, returned to the charge. 
‘I he T'urhcri:^ w:is again announce.d ;ind, to the. discomfiture of Kegnier, he was seized with a severe 
cold on the- evening before the performance. If his previous essays, when in full possession of his 
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j)owcrs, h:id been failures, tlicrc was but little hope of success when even his voice was not under his 
control. I'fiere was, however, no esca|w: jiossiblu — play he must. To his great surpri.se he found 
himself ap|ilauded to the echo ; he had originally played the part too quickly, and had been too ' 
voluble -in a word, it had been a case of frop de zi'le. The lesson w.as not lost upon him, and 

not thi: l<Msl of its salutary effects was that it procured him an engagement in Paris for a new 
theatre, the I’alais Royal, then just about to enter upon what proved to he a .short and not very brilliant' 
career. Thencc! he w<Mjt to the 'I'heatre Francais, and made his dSui as I'igaro in La Folic /ourtUc, 
l)iit his great successes were gained as Noel in La Jok fait Pc 7 ir, and in Jicrtrand cl Raton, and the.s<r 
led to his being elect«td, in 1835. as a socklairc of the Comedie-Fran^aisc, in connection with which his 
n.-inie will always be hehl in honour. To give a list of tlu; jdays in which he acted would be t<» 
almost <;.\haust tin; catalogiH! of the pieces then in vogia;. .Suflice it, therefore, to .say that he m.’ide his 
final ap|)earance on the sUige in his old rCdc of Noel on the loth of April, 1872, and after a brief 
(•.xj)erience of the p»)st of si.'ige-inanager, n^tirod derfinitely into priv.'ite life in the following year, carrying 
with him the; friendship of all with whom he had been brought in contact. Nature was' hot very 

bountiful to him in the matter of person.d advantages, and his modest recognition of this fact, and the 
knowledge that for him success could only be attained by «lint of sheer hard work, were the secret 
of his brilli.int c.areiT. Montesquieu once said, O liommcs modcstes, venez tjue jc vom ciubrasxe ! He 
certainly would h.ivo held Regnier in his arms, h.ad he ever chanced to meet him. 
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jOW lovely il all is ! 1 really tliiiik I coiiM he content 
to live here always ! Only ■ ” after a lellcciive 
pause, ‘*1 should not like to marry a DutehiiKin ! 
It would have to be an Mni'li.shinan ! ” 

“liiish, Dora; I really bcliuve those j^L-nllemm heard wh.il 
you said!" remarked an elderly lady, ^lanein^ fiutiMly at two 
gentlcineii seated at a table e.losi: to them, and giving tin; younger 
lady a half- amused, half reproving look. “ In? eaieful not to 
speak too loud, dear. Ilow can we tell whether one or both 
of them may not be Knglishmen? 1 fancied 1 saw the one 
nearest to ii.s h.ilf turn and smile to himself .at what )ou saiil I" 
1 think our little Dora need not feel uneasy," remarked a 
handsome, miildle-agtal woman, stirring a r up of colfei? on the 
little table before her. “ I heard siu h unmistakable guttural 
sounds from both just now, that I think one may set one's mind 
at rest us to their being anil even if they weic, 

there would not beniurh harm done,” iulded .she lightly, “though 
Englishmen are certainly conceited enough, Mis.s Dora, cspeeially 
when tht*y are abroad, without that patriotic ftoinjilimentto them ! " 

Dora, W'ho had slightly Hushed il her aunt’s words, made no reply 
beyond a half-absent smile, and the words Do you think so? '* 
then relapsed into a ha|>py, dreamy silence, her eyes fixed on 
some point apparently in the far distance. 

The exfpiisite violin irtmolo of the ovc?rture to 
W.1.S just opening, the dreamy, beautiful .strains stirring tliLMlelirious 
twilight of a warm summer evening in July ; all round the subdued 
hum of a great crowd of listeners, their faces hall lit up by hundreds 
of tiny lamps, some strolling slowly through the trees, somech.illing 
and laughing, sipping coflee, eating ices, what not 1 .Some few 
sitting in .ihsorbed dreamy silence, all lost in the enjoyment of 
the present -- and above, lovelier than all else, the great, leafy, 
fragrant limes, meeting overheail and stretching tar, far .away in 
dark, dim perspective as far as the eye can see. The day had 
been buUry, but one might have wandered for hours amongst 
these glorious avenues, unrivalled, perhaps, in their endless 
length, their tali stateliness, and revelled in the warm, shady 
shelter with the slender deer who peep in and out, not too tame 
to break that c.h.irm which Nature, left to her sell, makes upon us. 
Above all, no shouting vulgar cockneys, no adventurous excur- 
sionists, leaving an unsightly debris of paper bags ;ind bottles t() 
mark their .advent, invade the scene. Peasants, (piicl, sober, 
orderly, the women in snow-white muslin cajis, tlirough whu li 
heavy gold head adornments gleam, and strange twisted horns 
|)ecp out, form part of the ever moving crowd round the moated 
island, where the band discourses sweet music ; listening, perhaps, 
no less appreciatively than the richly dressed crowd who c.laim 
the subscriber’s right to a scat on the island itself. 

Such is the scene in the beautiful park of 'I'he Hague, or, as 
the Dutch still call it, (irafenhaage (the liunting |ilacc of the 
counts). 


To one, indeed, of the great crowd assembled it is an i nc h.mtecl 
scene. The daughter of a country clergyman, reared aivid 
the simplest surroundings, Dora Wilson h.ad hitherto known 
nothing of travel beyond .an occasional hurried trip to l.mulon, 
where town cousins have been somewhat inclined to look down 
upon .irid patronise.* her, for wli.it they called her ignor.inc-e, but 
some few would term her innocent freshness, and dcuiided rc.*ndiness 
to find inic'rest and jileasiire in everything that came in her way. 
Siieh pco])le arc; rare now a- clays, anil perhaps it was nut with 
altogether unselfish motives that Mrs. .Anderson, her father’s 
sister, invited her to acc otiipatiy herself, and her frit ml, Miss 
(iraliam, cm a siuut tour in llollaiid. The girl's freslmc:ss 
amused and pleased Mrs. Anderson, a wealthy woman of the 
world 'with a dec'ided liking for a spice of originality in the 
people she had ariylliiug to do with. This she had failc:d to find 
ill Dora's c:lder sisters, hillierto the favoured ones who liad been 
invited to stay with her; piiliaps bei ause in their anxiety to 
jileasc a wealthy and influeniial relative, they had been too ready 
tci agree with her somewhat dogniatical opinions u[)on various 
matters. With l)or«i il was not so; thoiigli rather timid and 
retiring, she thought inuc h anci deeply, and though ready c.'iioiigh 
to le.irri ficiiii others, she held to certain icie.is of her own with 
such straightforward tenac ity, that the first time she atti ini»ted 
to argue a inattiT with her aunt, Mrs. Amlerson bec.ime almost 
angry w'ith her, (hough she ended by cleelariiig that Dora was 
the only cme in the family the least like herself, and likial her 
hem I'ibrth bcttcT than ever. 

Hut our party h.id .ilready left their .seats, at the ( cmu I1l^io^ of 
the last operatic selection, and driven rapidly away under the 
fragraril limes, sweeter if possible in the gentle night air than 
dining the day, towards tin; entrance to the great park, |Mst the 
])al:iee with its watchful sentinels, tlirough the great si(iiarc 
beyond, to the Mole*! Panic/, where the c arriage drives up briskly, 
.and Dora runs lightly up the stairs to her own room and sits 
down ill the window .scMt, to think .ind muse over this, her first 
night at 'i‘he llagmr. The moon has risen and trembles fitfully 
on the gris'it sheet of water in the Vijveiplat/. dose by, and the 
beautiful open-work .sjure t*l' a c:Iiuu h in the distance shows every 
turn of its delicate tracery against the dear sky, still Hushed with 
the glories of the day that is gone. Jleneath the window more* 
limes send iiii their sweetness, and Dora, leaning out, and taking 
a long brc*ath cjf their fiagranee, s.iys to herself, “ Ves, I do love 
Ilolland!” 

Vit when she h.id li(\ard that she was to go with her aunt, and 
vague delightful visions of Swil/erl.ind, Pari* perhaps even Italy, 
had Hilted before her mind, it had cost hi:r something to show' no 
disappoirilmenl th.at it was oidy to “the land of windmills .ind 
dykes" they were going after .'ill. Hut Dora found jileasim; in 
any novelty. Mrs. Anderson had dedared that nothing se.*mecl 
to e.sc:apc hc*r during the few days they had spent in busy 
Rotterdam, that “sort of vulgar Venice," which .\frs. Anderson, 
accu.stonied to travel in many lands, Icjoked iijjoii with a sort of 
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good-luimoiircd toleiAlion, bill in which l.)ora seemed lo find 
never failing soun os of interest. The tall gabled houses, the 
i|ii;jint jH-eps down ilark ranals. the |)ieluresipie eosluines, were 
all M) new to the Knglish girl, that Mrs. Anderson and her friend 
f(Mind llicriisL-lves olien inl<rres!ed and ainuse<l where before they 
had failed lu observe anything worthy of nolif:e. 

Keliirriing at last to the ]m*tty sitting rociin, Dora found her 
aunt and Miss (irahain in disenssion over a n(»te whieli they had 
found on their retuiii to the hotel. 'I'his was fioin a Dutch Indy, 
.1 !esi<lent at The Hague, Vrow (.Ihristine ter Horst, whose 
ar<|ii.iiiiiani e Mis. .Anderson had made last year at .some (iertnan 
baths, and who had begged her to visit them if she should at 
any linu: pass through Holland. Mrs. Anderson had called 
upon hci early in the d.iy, but found her out, and the note 
leeeived crontained a pressing invitation for all three ladies 
to liiiK heoii next <lay. Mrs. Aiulersoti decided lo accejjt it, 
aiul at once des])al( lied a note, after which a leinaik of 
Dora’s on tlie ex<ellent Knglisli of Vrow Ut Horst's note led 
to some amusing aiu ololes of Mrs. Andei son's Ir.ivels, and her 
• lilliculties in making herself understood in a little village in the 
'I'yrol where Knglish w.is almost unknown. Then the two elder 
l.idii’s «lc('l:ired themselves leaily for bed, though Dora still sat 
Ion;; in the moonlight, thinking over the delights of to-day, and 
dreaming of the delights of the morrow. 


CII.MM KK 1 1. 

I.\ illih* buiidnii .idjoiiiirig the spaeions drawing lolun, in one 
nf die beautiful vill.is of The Hague, a t.ill, lu liIy-die-SLil lady, 
soniewh.il past middle age, .s.it at her writing-table. The room 
beyond, into which we can [lecp through the open door, looks 
.ilmost like any Kiiglish ilrawing loom, save for a certain stillness 
ill its aiiaiigement, iind the impression of solid richness it gives 
one, radier tliaii the arlisiie carelessnes, wliieh we alfei I in 
iMigland nowadays. Tiie room, howiver, is not altogether 
wanting in l.iste, atul the exipiisiie I.iee of die cint.-iins and 
\viiKh»w Minds («|iiite a feature in the houses of 'I’he Hague), and 
the great janliiiieies filleil with roses standing in each recess, are 
.1 le.ist to ll'.e eye. 

Just as \ row ter Hoist closes her desk, and rises from her 
wriliini table, the iloor opcMis, and her husband, a fine looking 
si hol.iily mail of sixty, enteis, lollnw'ed by ;i inuch ytumger man 
widi rcgiil.ir features, and a well knit, manly figure, whom mosi 
people would have ded.ired from his general ap|iear.nnce to be 
unmistakably I'lngli^h. Mynheer ter Hoist greets his wife 
.ifleiiionalely, adding, ‘’And hcie is a truant I raiitured in 
the paik, and have biniighl lo see yon." 

“I am vrr>' glad,” .said Vrow ter Horst coidi.dly, shaking • 

hands with thi; younger man. “Anil why h.ave you not come I 

to see ns belore ? I thouglil you arrived kn-t week.” 

“ I did. lull was recalled to Amsterdam on iinpodanl business , 

just after I got lure,” re|..licfl he. “My head man.ngcr is \ery ill, j 

and the man who supplies his plaee teinjiorarily wa.s in doubt 
aboiil several rnatlers.” 

“Then I forgixe you,” lejilied llie Vrow graciously. “ Hv the 
way, Arnim,” added she, turning to her husband, “ I find that ' 

whilst I was away at Scheveningeii this inclining, my friend ; 

Mrs. .Anderson, whom I met and liked so iniii h at ( \iii;b.id l.xsl 
year, called lo see me, and I hiiv:; written to ask her, with her 
niece, and a Mis.s (Jraham, her Iriend, to lunch to morrow. And 
if they accept,” added she, It, ruing to the younger man, whom we 
will call .Mynheer van der Velde, “1 hope yon will come loo. j 
rhree Knglisli kaclics will « urely be an atlrar lion.” 1 

“Thill- r.ngli-ih l.adi..i,” said the young man, reflectively, with j 

a nieiry iwi-kle in Ins eye, “let me describe them to }oii. One ’ 

i.s (laik, ihicUlle-agtd, aiui^ baiul.somc, and eariies lurself • 


like an empress. The second is rather younger, Idondc, rosy^ 
and rounil. The third is ;i young girl, ix'ihaps about twoniyr 
very graceful, though not pretty, with large soft brown eyes.” 

“Are you a w’i/ard?” cried Vrow ter Horst, turning lo him. 
“ You have certainly described Mis. Anderson exactly; as to the 
other two, 1 have never seen them, liui bow can possibly 
know an) tiling ab »:i: them?” 

“Only that 1 fancy they sal near us in the park to-night,” 
replied the young .Mynheer. “ At any rate three Knglisb ladies 
{//i/ sit near us, and I thought they might be the .same.” 

“ Well, you will see to morrow if they come ; and, ah 1 here is 
the answer, no doubt,” added she, as the .seivant entered the 
room with a note. “ Yes, they arc coming,” as she hastily 
glanced tlirougli the note, while der Velde rose to take leave. 
“ hut do not hurry away ; 1 liave so niueli lo a.sk about your 
vi.sit to Knglanik Well then, if you must go, 1 rely upon you 
for to-morrow at one. .Arnini's Knglish i$ getting rusty, isn’t it 
dear?” said she, turning to her husband, who nodded and 
laughed in reply. 

The iolluwing day w.as all that heart could wish ; warm and 
bright, but with that delicious freshness which always tcm])crs 
the air at riu; Hague, rrom the near neighbourhood of the sea. 
Shoiily belore one the three ladies drove iiji to “ lUumen- 
lust,” as the pretty villa was ajitly iiameil, so surrounded was 
it with a wealth of lovely flowers. Dora looked \ery fresh and 
sweet in her simple dre.ss of white cambiic, in the belt of 
whii.li slie liad fastened a duster of dark red roses, bought 
that morning in the in.irket, to which she had loaxed .Miss 
(irahaiii to [lay an eaily visit. Her usually pale checks were 
slightly Ihtsheil, for she was at all times rather .ifraid of sirangei.s, 
and though lier aunt had reassured her as to Vrow ter Hor.st's 
ability to converse in excellent I'Lnglish, she was still .afraid there 
might possibly be otheis who would only understand French 
01 CiL Milan, and Dora was very dilfidcnt about her knowledge 
ol either. lluL Vtow ter Horst was .mi cordial and [ileasant th.U 
she .soon felt at e.ise with her, though her heart began to .sink a 
little ug.'iin when the Viow )ircseiiteil her husband, her son Kmil, 
a tall, lather awkward youth of nineteen or thereabouts, and 
M)nhecr van del Velde, and she presently found herself being 
convoyed lound I lie garden by the tall l^nlil, who w'as so despcnlely 
polite, and spoke jeiky Kiiglish withsuc.n a eomieally broad accent, 
that she lound it haul to kccji her eoutilenance. Dora was just 
trying to explain lawn-tennis to her companion, and thinking 
how ICng'.ish tiie velvet lawn would have looked but for (he great 
metal glnbc on its stand in the centre, rcllecling llie scene aronml 
ill miniature, when the summons to luncheon came, and she was 
formally handed to her place by her polite companion, thinking 
to bei.self how different an 1‘Jiglish boy would have been under 
the same circumstance.s. 

J'resenlly she found the dark eyes of der Velde, who sat 
next her, fixed 011 her face, with a mischievous gleam, as if be 
wen: reading her thoughts, and after a moment's pause she wa.s 
addressed by her neighbour in perfect Knglish: - 

“ Is this your first visit to Holland, Miss Wilson?" 

“It is the first time I have been abroad anywhere,” replied 
■ she lifting her frank eyes to his face, and dropping them again 
as she met his. 

‘‘'I'hen I fed almost sure that it would not h.avc been your 
own eboice to c:hoicc to come lo Holland first. You would have 
chosen Switzerland, the lllack Forest, perhaps Italy, would you 
not? Now haven’t* I guessed rightly? But tell me, isn’t it a 
little belter than you expected?” 

“Oh, it is far, far nicer than T expected,” cried Dora, flushing 
e.agerly, “The Hague is lovely, and 1 thought Rotterdam so 
interesting and amusing too. It seems so odil to hear the 
oars splashing under your window when you are going off to 
sleep ut night, and there are such beautiful old gabled houses and 
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quaint costumes. And somehow, the peop.c are so dilVc-rcnt 
from what one expects. T don’t think we do the Diiicli justice," 
added she, colouiing, and added, “ I w;is forgetting that yon 
are not Knglish too. You speak so well." 

“ I have lived in England .some time," said iler Velde, lightly, 
adding, “ Pray don t apologise, I know exactly what you mean, 
and agree with you that other nations don’t do the Dutch 
justice. Isn’t it (|nitc an old .s.iying with you, ‘If 1 do that, 
I'm a Dutchman, ’ or something to th.al etfect ? Ami the 
English itlea of the Dutchman ev«;n yet seems to he that of 
the phlegmatic old gentleman in one (»f their comic plays, in a 
very broad-brimmed h:it, smoking .a lung pipe, and asking at 
intervals what has become of ‘ his little vee (h>g,' " 

Dora laughed heartily, and admitted there was some truth 
in this. “ Tor luy.scll,” said she, “ I haven't f«uuid the pldegm- 
alic DuldluiKiii anywhere, every ouc seems so busy and lively. 
And the Dutch appear to me to be so .aca <Mnj)lished," sho con- 
tinued, “ every one seems to speak I’rench or (’lernian, even in 
all the shops. 1 feel (|uitc humiliated when I liiid how luiich 
more fluently they speak th.an I c.in." 

“Though no doubt with a hir worse accent," answered der 
Velde, with a smile. “It is simply a necessity lor the Dutch- 
man to be a fair linguist, since no one will think of learning 
liis langti.igc. As to the phlegmatic Dutchman, though you 
may not have come across him yet, the race is by no nieai s 
e.xtinct. Von can see him to perfection in some of the ilead 
cities of Holland.’* 

Here Dora's attention was claimed by l''.mll, who sat on her 
left, and der Velde dcvoled himself for the n-sl oi the lime to 
Miss (jr.'iham. The luncheon iliflercd viiy little from an 
English meal at the same hour, cxcc[)t that at its conclusion 
tea and light wines were handed round, with a ])eculi:ir light 
cake said to be made in I’trecht. The t.M w.is (^xcelleiii, for 
the Dutch only, of all ihe conilncntal nation‘«, s.ivv the Russians, 
know how to make it as we like it in h'.iigl.iiid. 

Vrow (er llor.st then pr«)posed that .she should drive her 
guests to the celebrated pictu*e gallery of 'J’he H.igiu: after .i 
short rest and chat in the beauliful garden. SIjc her.'?{;lf h:ul 
other plans for the afternnoii, but shouM be di‘li|'.lited to put 
doivn her friends at the galleiy. .Mynlucr tii Horst was 
obliged to depart soon after lnnche<»n, for he held an imporl- 
.ant post under govcrmncnl, and was a'ways much onupicd. 
Van der Velde .accompanied him, alter taking a polih: lea\e 
of the ladie.s, who wi-re soon dri\ing in Vrow ter Ilmsi’s 
prclly Englislvbuill carriage to Iht ir ileslination. 

“How wonderfully W'ell Mynheer van <h*r \cMe speaks 
English,” rcmarkeil .Mrs. Anderson on the way. “ i sliould 
certainly have taken him for an I'lnglishman.” 

“ He does ; bu! you see he was e«liicaUal in England,” replied 
Vrow tCT Hoi.st soinewlial bi icily, and not appc.'iriiig iiiclincd to 
be very comnuinicative on ihe subject. 

“ I feel sure I h ‘VC seen bim before, souk w here, * exclaimed 
Miss Graham, “ though I cannot Ililnk where. Oh, I havi: il,’ 
,she added after a minute’s pause, " 1 feel sure il was in the paik 
yestcrd.ay evening. He sal luMr ii.s wiih .in eld«‘rly gcnlleiiian. 

“ Very possibly, ” replied Viow ter Horst, and wtin<Icnng why 
Dora’s face lud suddenly c.riinsoncjl at .Mins (irahanis words, 
.‘^lie changed the subject by asking if tluy bad any plans for 
the next day. 

Mrs. Anderson re])lic:i that they ihouf.ht of g«»ing to 
Sehcvcningcii h)r the day. 

“.Mil I think you will be pleased,” niV'Wcrcd the vrow, 
brightly, “especially with the drive. I wa*^ g'dng t<> ask, if 
you have no belter plans for nc.xt Momlay, and \ho. weather 
keeps fine, if you will let me drive you over in the afternoon to 
the Huis den Bosch. It is well worlli seeing, and there is a 
farmhouse close by where wc can pul up and have some tea. 


I dare say my husband and Emil will tide over with a frii iid or 
•wo, and wv. will try to have wh.il you call a ‘peck neek’” (s(» 
l!ie go )il Vrnw' pronounced it). Mrs. .Vadcr*;!-*!! accepted with 
best thanks, asking at the same lime what was the “ Huis den 
Bosch." 

“ A favourite palace of our dear late queen,” answered 
Vrow tor Horst. “ Its name means ‘house in the wood.' ” 

Jb re they reaihed the pii line gallery, and took leave of 
ihcir kind hostess, who hej-'.i-d Ihein n«'t lo lorgel their engage- 
ment lor the following Monday, 

Kuteting the galleiy they Ixuighl a catalogue fimu a benevolent 
looking (dd man with an oiangir tibboii (liie national (oloui) 
across his breast, and were presently deeii in admiiation of 
Reiiibiatidt'.s Vandyke’s, and some of Kiilu iis* finest pit tines. 
But Dora was obstinate in her refu-al like the great picture <>l 
the galleiy; r.iul l'i>lter’.s lamoiis /•’///. A long discussion 
between Dora and her aunt ensued, after which the latter 
declared herself s<» tiled that .she sln»iilil prefer visiting the 
g.illery again lo seeing any more that <lay. ami sal down to rest 
before the gigantic Paul Pollei with Mi s Grabain, while Dora 
ple.ided to be allowed to w.iiidei lot a .slioil time in a room close 
by, where sh.e had < ;nighl a gliinpsi* of ;i picliiie which interested 
her. .SIic was standing .ibMubrd before a ]uulrait of William the 
Silent, when she heard steps behind her, ami saw, to her suij)ri.sc, 
Mexnheer v.in tier Velde. 

“ Mis. Andiisoii suit me lo look for you here, Miss Wilson, *' 
said he. “I was parsing the (lalleiy.and mhiM not resist diopjiing 
into see how’ you .ippri ci.iled the lolKiiion. Ale )<»ii a great 
admirer of ‘ kalher William ' ? yt»u r eemed very mvn h idjsorbed 
in his pot trail when I cinie In.” 

“Who eiMild help being s«i?'' .asked Ih)ra, her soft eyes 
Muhh Illy kindling with enlliusiasiu. “1 think him one of the 
giamlest, pcihajis //u' gramlesl man tlial cur lixed !” 

“Grander even than ‘the giand old man' hiniscllV' rejoined 
ch r \'el(le, so mi •chievoiisly that Dora 1 oiildn't help .smiling, 
ihot’gh she thought lo herself that dir \ eliK; imi.sl sun:!}' have 
been in Kiigl.'ind lately, or niu-t n ail the coiuii' papers, to know 
sucli an expression. But she llu-hed a little, for .she thought der 
Velile was laughing at Iht enlhusi.i-ni ; afiil he, ii'.m k to see this, 
added giaiely : “ I think you niiisl know mmh iiinie of histoiy 
than most English ladies, Mi-.s Wilson. Do you know I have 
nut with some who did not know wlio William the Silent w.as.” 

“ Pa|>a i.s a great ailmirer of .Mollt y," leplinl Doia, siiiiplx, 
“ ami le-ed to make me n ad his /u/'Ui ti. wiih him. I think 

lliat alone would make me admin* the Dnich .i.s a nation. 1 
womler if they would struggle fm fieedom .as bi.iu ly now." 

“ I ; im:y they would,” said ih r Vihh*. lhoii:dilliiII) , “though 1 
doubi if tliey coi’.ld fmil a leader like ‘ I .ilher W illiani.' And 
what do you think of this porlrail of him?” 

“ It makes nu fci*l sad."s:\i'l D-ra simi l)’. “ Hi ; eyes have so 

ninch grief in Iheui, ami his fi«n li' a«l is ;.o gr.iu! and e:irnest, 
as if he had such a wcl.dil ol care lo bcjr I ” Slie stopjied 
suddenly, for her 1 omiianion was ga/.ing al her willi an expicssion 
that rather startleil her. :iiid she ha: lily pioposed lo join the 
oilier^, taking one more look .al the nobl-*, melancholy j»orlrail, 
at tin; fool of which aie IhiCmIkcI his living words : “God have 
mercy iipi.n me. (bid ha\e men y upon my p-.or conniri.’' 
They now jniiicil the two l.idie-:. and der X’clde, .ilier c.dliiig 
.1 earri.rjc for them, lilled his hat ]•'•li^ely, and I’.x pressed a 
wisli that he might have the pha.'iie ol merlin.; them again 
be lore long. 

‘‘ W'hal a cliarming young filhiw th.al is ! ’ rMlalimd Miss 
Graham, a.q der \'c!d(. s tall figure «li‘.ap.pi*.iii il rouiul a sliret- 
loiiiir. “Rrallv Diilihmiii are the most |»oIiii- iK.oph: I ha\e 
cui niel with; that is lo say t lie higher cla:;; Dull hnicii, not 
the lower classes by .any means,” ad-leil she h.i n'.y, ihinkiTip. c.f 
.several tussles with cxorbilaiit cabmen .and | oilers. 
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“ Yes, Mynheer ilcr Vehlc is certainly a favoiirable specimen/* 
aiiswtrrni Mrs. AiMli-r.sDii, Khincing at Dora, who however inatle 
ru> rcMiark, an«l prcjsciilly they liinJetl oma: more al the Hotel 
r.iiikv, an«l l:a.sU-iic«l to ihcir rooms to prepare for iahle iC hote. 


CIIAI'TKR III. 

'rnr. cvpcNlition lo Si*hevi:nin.L;en prove»l most cnjoyalilc, ami 
Mrs. Andersfin dcleriiiincil In make a long stay Iherc, so soon as 
they li.hl exhaiisled the pleasures of The Hague, and paid a short 
visit to the eoiuinenial ea|iital of Holland. Dora thnught it 
almost imi»nssilili: to tire of The llagiit;, “there was something so 
resltid/’ she said, “ in its heauliMil solemn avenues.** 

Neverllieless she enjnve«l the trip to Schevenirgon fully as 
mm h ns her r oiupanious, 'lo lu-gin with, there was llie three 
mile <lrive under lolly toes for fully two fhirds of ihe way, 
wluMi one begins lo fed soiiielhing sail and invigorating in the 
air, and ipiile suihlLudy. you pass from a lofty avenue lo a sandy 
vdlage, heviuul whidi \ou i at«h a glimpse of the dam ing sea. 

On the he.'u h stiirul great groups of curious wicker chairs, looking 
at a dislam e something like enormous bee-hives, and in these, or 
in snowy lilile hml.s, open to ilui sca, sit crowds of gay visitors : 

Dull h, l•'.nglish, Oermans, Ami.iic:ins, even some few hienrh, 
enjoying the invigoialing biec/es, and criticising the hathers in 
their fain iful dli-sses. 

'I’hc SI «'ne was novel indeed to Dora; and preseiilly she 
coa.vcfl Miss Hraham to come and ha\it a dip with lu-r in Ihe 
salt waves, whilst .Mrs. Anderson amused herself willi watching 
her neighbours, or ruuliirg the Tauchnil/ novel she had provided 
herself wiili. 

It was .1 new exjierience, also, lo he received in the water hy 
the strong liiiihed Diilrh balhing-wonien, with iheir rosy, good 
iMlured faces smiling under their white ca|is, atul to laugh 
heartily on holli sitles at the allempis lo understand one .another 
through the ni(dinm of broken (leiiiian. 

How pleasant, loo, was tin? lunch on the terrace in view of the 
blue sea, and lire drive home under the fragrant limes in the cool 
nt the evening. .And perh:i[>s, loo, not the least pleasant part of 
rlu* day w.is the return to the pretty .sharJy sitting room at the 
Hold r.iide/, and the limling of letters and papers from home 
arrived during tlu-ir absence. 

Theu caniv! Sunday, when Dora petitioned to be allowed lo 
attend the Dutch .set vifa\ i.ii her than find out the Rnglish chureh, 
o| wliieh they luid imt had a very favourahle e\[ierieiire at 
kottiTilam. 'I he good ii.iluieil Miss (irahain, as usual, consented 
to he \iciimisi'd, hut Mrs. .Anderson l.iughingly excused herself, 

.'iiid warned them to leave helore Ihe sermon, if they could 
m.inage Uy do so without hurling the. feelings of the good Dutch 
pi'ople. 

1 lu‘V soon found themselves in a lofty, liiu-ly- proportioned 
builduig, hill with a b.no \vlilU‘\v.»-.lu‘d appeaiaiue, from the 
aliseiirtr tj| all ••rnameiil iiid stained glass, as one usually finds it 
in Holland, but the orgui was very graiuh and Dora sal 
absorbed until a lesion Ironi the Si riptiires lurgan, when she :it 
(ir.sl I' rand it hard to keep her countenance .at lire extrairrclinary 
sound of some of the words, but presently louiul lierself thinking 
t>ver the excursion on tliemoirow to the Hu is den liosch, and 
wondei-ing if Mynheer v.m dcT Velde would he one of the friends 
invited. I 

I 

A heavy fall of rain at nlglg g,ave place to a hrilliarit morning, i 
and after giving an.xioiis pec p‘. at the weather till lunch lime, Dora 
ran lo put on one of her tresh simjrle tlresses, giving a little sigh 
to herself as .she con.^»leled her toilette with a cluster of her 
favourile dark roses, that sin? had nothing more elaborate, and 
earnestly hoiaiig that, there would he no fashionable young ladie.s 


to criticise her. Had she known it she could have found nothing 
iiirrre becoming than Ihe pale blue print dress, which, though 
home made, titled her slim figure to perfection, ancl there was 
something tKirtieularly English in her general appcaranc:c which 
(taken in its best sense) gave her a charm of which she was wholly 
unconscious. 

ATiow ter Horst presently drove up in her pretty carriage, 
p.raeioiis, and smiling a wcleonic to her guests as they came out. 
Mynheer ter I lorsl, she inroriimrl them, would be unable to join 
the parly ; but her son intended meeting them at the Iluis den 
Ilosch with a friend or two. 

“ Some great g.iwky boys like himself,” thought Dora impatiently 
“who will overwhelm you with fussy politeness;’* and then 
struggling with a v.aguo .sense of disappointment which she would 
not acknowledge to herself, she lesolulely dcteriiiincd to enjoy 
herself, come what would. 

'I'lic drive, as usu.al, lay chiefly through shady avenues, but 
presently they emerged into an open space in the park, and drove 
n|» lo an nnpreleriding country house, surrounded by a rather .stiff 
garden. .'\ giiirlc led them through a hall with an elaborately 
painted ceiling, to the chief apartments of the late (jiiecn. As 
they entered the Japanese drawingtoom, which is entirely 
furnished with ex(]iiisite Japanese, hangings and inlaid cabinets 
prc*senli?d by the hmiperor of Japan, two gentlemen .advanced to 
meet them, and Dora vainly endc.avoured to keep down a flush of 
pleasure, as she saw' one to be der A ehle. 

'I'he aw'kwaid Mmil seemed determined at first lo monopolise 
her ; but .as der Velde .seemed eiiually determined to do so, he 
retired, rather crestfallen, until Miss (ir.aliam kindly took pity 
upon him, and he was only too dclighterl to be her guide. They 
wandered from the Ja|Kinese draw'ing-room into tlie great roorii 
where De Will’s fresco pjiintiiigs adorn the walls, .so womlerfully 
like bas-reliefs that Dora felt herself obliged to touch one to 
convince hor.self th.al it did not really stand out from the wall. 
Der X'elde took in her inti?rest and delight willr ijiiict, grave 
pleasure, noting every change in the soft, expressive: face, and 
liointing out carefully, but without being tedious, everything 
w'ortliy of note. No wonder Dora thought she liud never spent 
a more delightful afternoon, for it nurs so new and dcliglitful to 
be the centre of attention, when at home she was :ic:eiistonied to 
retire watliin herself, leaving the coni|iiesls lo her more lively 
sillers. ric.senlly they wandererl into the ipieeiVs boudoir, a 
room of very moderate size, but with exijuisite fiirnitiirc- the 
chairs of white silk covered walh beautiful Japanese embroidery 
in delicate colours. Dora oxchiimed at their beauty, remarking 
that it w'ould be a sin for gentlemen to s[)oil them with their 
black coats, on which the fat little worn.in who acted as guide? 
remarked naively that “llie gentlemen were not .allowed lo sit on 
these : they ha<l other chairs provided for them !’* 

'riien came the drive to the farmhouse, where they xvere joined 
by iw'o more genllenu?n, who li.ad been unable lo present them- 
selves earlier. 1'hey w'ere ple.a.sant and polite enough, but of a 
soinew'hat ordinary type, and Dora found herself almost un- 
consr iously comparing them with der Velde, deculcdly to lii.s 
advantage, ami wondering why he seemed so different. But no 
doubt his long slay in l*higland had done much for him, .she 
thought. 

'J'licy W'ere very merry over the excellent lea provided for them 
in curious thick china cups, w'ith solul handles, so that the JOnglish 
ladies, unaccustonu;d to them, h.ad lo hold them very careriilly. 
And how delicious ihc strawbcrrie.s ta.stcd, with the tliick yellow 
r ream which the green, rich pastures around them provided, 
'rhoii a stroll in the woods was proposed, and Dora again found 
dor Velde at lierside, and presently di.scovcrcd that she was telling 
him .all about her home, and her brothers and sisters, her favourite 
walks anil pet dogs, as if he were an old friend. She was* just 
talking of their village choir and her difficulties in training the 
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lihiltircn, when she saw thal ihoy were some way hchin«l, and her 
aunt was beckunin^ to them. 

“Ah, I am afraid that means you are goini^ to start lor home 
presently,'* remarked dor Vi:lde. ‘*1 am sn s«»iiy : 1 tlo not know 
when I have enjoyed an afternoon so miieh.” 

“I have eiijoyeil it very much too,” repliiai Dora ratluT 
timidly, addinjr, with a little hesitation, “I h(^|»e I haven’t lH)red 
you with so nun h talk about home. 1 think I forj'et how 1 am 
j:hattenng when I once be^in on that subject. ” 

“Don’t iniai^iiie so for a minute,” cried der \ elde, eai;eily. 
“ You can't think how jileasant it is to me to hear suinethini; of 
home life. I am a very lonely peisonaf'e, M iss Wilson, I have mi 
brothers and sisters, ami my father and mother haw been di ail 
some yeats. N'row ter Horst is a distant relative, or lailier, 
connection of mine, and she is very i^ooil to me when I .im 
here, or 1 s’lunild feel lonelier still.'* 

Der Velde did not add, wlial was lu verthck-SN the fai t, lliat he 
had the cv/Z/vV of all the best society at 'riie ll.i^uo, tor he was 
looked upon as a ilee.ideclly desir;il)le ^v/-//, lhoiiy,h the Dutch 
inaidens had failed thus tar to fascinate him. 

“Don’t you live here always, then?” asked Dora. 

“No; 1 have a little house liere, which 1 call ‘ Mein (lcn«"»p:en,’ 
the Duteh for * My content, or enjoyment,’ which I hope ycni 
will c:omc^ and see before you leave 'I’lie lia^^ue. 1 am a mere hunt 
in Amsterdam, Miss Doia, and only come over here when 1 can 
t ike a holiday.” 

“ I don’t wonder you like to come liere,” said Dora. “ 1 don’t 
think any place ever gave me such a ‘restful* impre.ssion, thouMli 
it is lively too. I suppose it is the great avenuc.s of tr»:es.” 

“Ye.s, they are very beautiful, and make you forget how (lit 
the land is. Ihit don’t you miss tlie hills. Miss Dm.i ?--lhe part 
of Kngland I know be.st is very hilly, J remember.” 

“ 1 shouldn't wonder if I know less of J'.ngland than you ih),” 
replied Dora. “I have travelled very little; and the eastern 
counties, where 1 live, are almo.st as flat ;is this in some parts. 
lUil then we have; such glorious sunsets, and can see tiu.m sri 
much lielter than in the hilly c();.nties, and there are the Niufolk 
lakes, or ‘broads* as they call them there, whcie I here are such 
beautiful wild swans and waterfowl. Jl is so delicinus to sit in 
a boat in the .sliaile of the trees on a warm Mimmer.s aifeinoon, 
and sketch or road whilst my brothers fish. Oh, you must (umt- 
atid see them if you go to Juiglaml .ig.iir,” s.iid she, her eyes 
kindling with enthusiasm. 

“ I shall be only too delighted,” u:])lied he with such emphasis 
that Dora (piickly drew into herself again, and they were silent 
for a moment until they reached the ri!st of the j»aity, and 
prepared to start. 

1’he c arriage .stood rotidy for them, .and as Dor.i was h.inded in 
by der Velde, she fell something drop liom her dress, whic h he 
[licked up and cpili'lly poeketed. J.ooking down at her belt, 
she saw that one of* her roses was gone. 


CHAlTr.K IV. 

A WF.KK or ten davs passed mo.st cnjoy.ibly, and Mrs. ;\ridcison 
was beginning to think of going on to Amslcrdam, and from 
thenc:e possibly to llriisscls, returning after :i short st.iy to 
Scheveningen, and then liome by Kottenlam. .Mmost every day 
they h.ad enccninlered der Vehli; .somewhere or other; at the 
concerts, in the park, in the museum, oral Aiow ti*r Horst’.s, and 
cverywln.Te lie piTsisteiitly sought out Dora, and ke[»t at her sitle. 
Mrs. Anderson and Miss Cfraham were wise enough to make no 
remark to Dora upon the subject, knowing, from the girl'.**- 
peculiar nature, that this would be the worst rounsc.* to adopt, 
and thinking it best to leave things to take their own course. 


“ It would be an excellent inalcli for her, my dear,'* lemaikcd 
Mrs. AndeiMUi to her fiieiid, there is a large l.imily, .ind my 
brother is a coumiy vic.ir, not rich. Viow ter Hoist tills me 
Mynheer van der Velde bears an i xc c lli ni chaiai ter, and his 
businc'-s in .\mslcrd.im biines him in .i veiv l.irge im mue. TlieM* 
Dutch merelunls seem immensely rich, some of them.*' 

I'inally, Vrow ter Hoist made a Ibriu.d rail one alternoon, and 
iiivileil them in .Mvnheer der X’eKle's naiiu* to s|iciid their last 
aflernoon at 'Ihe Hague ai lus pielly xill.i near tlu* park. 
.Mrs. .Viideisoii ghuliy umseiiied, ami ai i oiilingly about loui 
o'clock they diove up tn a g.ibleil i uitage, h.ilt Miiolliercd in 
climbing rosi's, out of whiih pei-pcd in gulden Ultcis the wunls, 
“Mein licnogeii." Uelorc the g.ileway tluie w.is a mim.iline 
drawbridge and jportcnlhs ov'cr a tiny mu.it. whii h gually took 
Dora's I'.iiiey. lierNcldc stooil in tbc puirh to w« h unic ihcm, 
with Vruw ter Horst, rc.ndy to do tlm honours, and as be bandt'ii 
out the ladie.s, he said in a low tone to Dora, “Wcleuine tu 
.Mein lliauigcn.” 

'rhe\\wcie now i omlm ted ihiough a low hall, paveil with 
lo/engc .sli.ijH'd bl.'iek and while tiles, and dceorated with stiilled 
binls, and portraits of horses and dogs, wliiih gave it a ile‘ ididly 
Knglish apjicaranc i-, into a ]4.niily furnished but t.islelul dining 
loom, in vvhi( li Dora notic.dl at om c an .ibscncc ol the lormalily 
she had found in lint arrangement ol neist Diiti h siiling-iiauns. 
Perhaps this was bi‘( .nise. in spiii; tlu* generally taslelnl rllei i 
ol (he loom, 't had of iiicessily something of tlie “ ba« lielor’s 
den "alunit itsa|ijie;nance, in the |iipe ra« ks, tob.ic c o poiu lies, \:e., 
to be seen lien: and there, and tlu- general air of lillir and 
comioit wliii'h pi’ivaded the loom. /'////fc and Stmuhird l.iy 
on the table with a Dutc h paper, and Doia’s i|niik evts noted 
that the bouks in the ‘ihclves by the cipen ruipl.ue weie 
cliielly I'.ngii.sii. 

“1 inu.st ajiolugise, Mis. Andeisun, foi bringing you into ;i 
bachelor’s dcii like llii:.,” said der Vi Me, pleasantly; *• 1 liave a 
little puliiie lu re wiiic h I thought 1 sliuiild like to show yon.” 
He pointed out a small painting by Meissonicr, in wliicli the twn 
cldei ladies wer** gieatly inleiesled, but Doia’s eyi‘s w.iiulered tu 
the poitr.iit of a lady whu seemed to smile swca ily down upon 
luT, ami der Vilde, lolli»wing the directiuii of her eyes, said 
ijiiletly, .My muilu r/’ luit seemed to .ivoid .inv further remaik:; 
about (lie porli.'iil, and hd the way to a ehaniiing little di.iwiiig- 
luoin. fr.igr.iiit willi llowers, the I'Veiic li window of wliic li opened 
into a siuiiiy j-aiden. At tin- end ut this a wii'laiia was tv.iincd 
over a rustic arbiuii wluie Vrow ter Hoist se.ilcd herself to pom 
out tea and “b(iwle,”a inixlnre of < liamp.igne and other white 
wines, with liny .'inmiatii* wild sliawbenies llcKitiiig about in it. 
'I hey wen.* waited upon by a sedate l^ngll^h man seivant, .nid 
now and tlieii a trim, sturdy Dutc Invoni.in f ame b.u kw.iids and 
I'oiw.inls from the bouse, the sun glanciii;; on the brigbl gold hu e 
ornaments under her white eap. 

Altei a liiiu*, Viow ter Hoist, wlio su-nied a little jtreoci iijiied, 
rose, and invited the two elder l.ulies tfi see the Iniil g,.-ii(hn and 
little OK hard. Mynheer del \ ehli; .ilso io:.e with Doia, bill 
lollowed much more slowly, and |*iesentl\ tinned into n little 
by-|iatli where a nistic seat was pl.icid nmlf i a great c.li(.*sliiiii 
1n*e. 

Hen: he invilefl l>oia to sit iluwn, and piesmlly bei',:in 

“.Ami .so this is re.illy \our List evening at 'Hu* Hague. .An 
you vi:iy sorry to leave: it. Miss Dor.i?’’ 

“Veiy, very sorry,” rcpliird she, “I have jceii so Iiap|»y her. 
I'liit I Iiope it is not f|uile oui last evening here; we '.h.ill be .sun 
to fonic over from .Sebeven ingen s«inu;limcs wlu.ii we gu ba* k 
lliero. I am so gl.ul vve an* not going home thioiigli I’elgnim. ' 

" So am 1,” said der Velde, fei venlly, whic h made I )ui:i bhi-h. 
aiicl there was a moment's silence, 'riien he c ontimieil : 

“ 1 .nil afiaiil you won't like .Amsterdam nuu h alt(*r Tlu* Hague. 
It i.s nothing but a magnified Kotterdam. All (he .same, theif' 
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arc some llunj;.s worlli Kccing. May I come over and sliow you 
our ‘ lions,' .\Ii.ss Dora ? It would be such a pleasure." 

“ You are very kliul," an-iwered she, “ I am sure auntie would 
think IIS iDriunatc to have for ;;iiide any one wlio kiiow.s the city 
so well." 

Af',.iin they were silent fur a few moments. The sun was j;etling 
low ill the luMvens, ami sending; long golden shafts through the 
iree.s; oiw nf whii h just luiiclicd Dora's hair, and turned it to 
burnisiuMl gedd. 'I'iiere was a faint sound of distant music from 
the |)aik, and a bin! uii in the branches uttered a long-drawui, 
plaintive note at intervals, 

“ Jlow lovely it is ! ’* ext laimed Dora with a half-sigh. 

Der Velde looked at her ^•arn4^slly for a moment, then suddenly 
seizing her hand, “Dora!" he exelaimed, “could you love this 
place well enough to stay hero, to be the mistress of this little 
home? 1 had intended not to .speak yet, but 1 cannot bo silent 
any longer. You must know, you iiuisl see that I love you. 
Could you make the .saciiliee of leaving Kngland? Is it loo iiiiich 
to ask ? 1 will try with ail my heart to make up fur it, to make 

you ljuly hapjiy.'* 

Need we tell you Dora's aiiswer? Though her eves were 
dim, they weie full ot radi.iiit liajipiness, and for the next ipiarter 
of an hour they were jieifei.lly oblivious of lime, place, and 
everything else, iiiiiil the apiiroai bing voices of the ladies .siartld 
them. 

Der Velde hastened to say ; “ 1 will come over to Ainstcnlani 
without fail the day after tomorrow to speak to .Mrs, Andeison ; 
till then, tell her oi nut, as you lliink best.*' 

'riiough Dora was very «tuii:t on the way home, there w'as such 
a tell-tale look of liappine.ss on her fare that Mrs. Amlerson 
reniaiked to her fiiemi, “ My dear, either .she doesn't care about 
him a bit, or lie has spoken to her. 1 nin iriclimd to think it is 
the latter." 

('IIAP'IKR V. 

liiiT Mrs. .Amlerson wis soiiic.whal surpiisjd that no enn- 
fulences from Doia tiUnwi-d immediately on this. 'I'hc lad 
wMs, thill the young giil had felt the longing that sometime.^ 
possesses us, to keep her new-found h.ippiness to herself just for 
the first evening, to brood over it in silence, undisturbed by con 
gratiilalions fioin well wishing fi lends. .And as they airived at 
.Ainsteidam pretty early in the aliernoon, there seemeil no 
i»ppoitiinily for •pilel confuU i.ces, for directly after ArAA* //V/dA*. 
Mrs. .Anderson jiropoM-d a drive through the park. Setting off 
from the gre.il " Anisli r’ Motel, they soon left the most fashion- 
able tjiiaili i of the ( ily behind them, ami piissed througli what 
indeed seenieil like a iiiagnitieil Rotterdiim ; over itinumerabk* 
bridges, across formal tree-planted (piays, or /'a/.'wyW, into the 
great paik. 'I'heii they drove into llie oldest and ^)uainle^^l ]K\rt 
of the town, eau hiiig gliiiijises of “bits" w'hic.li would be a 
fortune to .my artist, and watching the moon lighting up many a 
« iirioiis gable ;ind tall house fioiit, aiul finally c.iiighi a wliiflf of 
the s.ilt biec/e from the /.iiyde* /ee, lying calm and iinritflled in 
the nioonligla. I.eauiiig back in the I'arriagc in that delicious 
blissful content, w lii» li comes to us, alas, so seldom in life, Dora 
ihotight to herself that .she sliouM never forget that drive. 

After him li next »lay they spi:iit a long afternoon in the liiiesl 
of Holland's grand colleetions of pictures, and coming tired and 
dusty into their little lilting room, Dora and her aunt were 
.startled by an oxdanuiliori froi'.i Miss (oahaiu, who was a little in 
advance. “ What i x'iuisi’c fuiwers 1 Come and see ! ’• 

On the table wrre three bi.uupiel.s, two of them directed to 
Mrs. Anderson c’ld Miss Cr.ihaui, while the third, which consisted 
entirely of dark rose?; and forget ine-not.s, had a note for Dora 
fastened to the r.tems. Cards were lied to the other two bomjuets 
bearing ilu. name i'. S. van der Velde. “How very del ighrfnl,” 


exdaimcil Mrs. Anderson, “but how did they come here, 1 
wonder ! Can Mynheer der Velde bo in Amslerdam to-day?” 

“ Perhaps Dora will enlighten us from that little note,” said 
Mi.ss Hr.ihain, roguishly, and then, taking up her bouquet, 
di.scrcctly left the two alone, uj)on which Dora knell down at her 
aunt's feet and made a full confession, receiving, wc may be sure, 
instant absolution. 

Dora's note ran as follows: — “1 arrived here this afternoon, 
my clearest, and hope to come and sec you this evening, if 1 may. 
J 'lca.se send me a line to say if Mrs. Ander.sim will receive me, by 
bearer, whom 1 have told to wait if he finds you out.” Dora 
hastened to despatdi an answer, which was very soon followed 
by the writer in person. The two elder ladies both wdcoined 
him heartily, and Mrs. Anderson, after she had had a long private 
interview with him and entered upon several particulars which wc 
.shall not mention here, promised to do her best pciaonally to 
urge his suit with Dora's father. He on his part, hoped shortly 
to be able to make a journey to England purposely to sec Mr. 
Wilson, and to beg that his marriage might not be long delayed. 

Need 1 de.s(Tihe all the pleasures of the next day, when 
der Velde undertook to be their guide, first giving lliein liinehcoii 
at his tall, many-windowed house, whore his shi|)S were moored 
opposite the very door, and great bales of mcrc.h.indi.se were 
slowly lioiitod up to tlie groat store house, above the pretty 
while cm lained windows, much to Dora's amiiseiiient. And then 
the stroll in the great Zoological Hardens, and finally, the drive 
home through the (piaint .streets, in one of which they were 
slopjjcd at a dark little shop, and invited to taste delicate green 
Chiiriieusc in liny glasses, the finest liqueur in Europe. 

In the evening the lovers were left alone for a short time, when 
1 )ora produced a little red covered volume, and said to der Velde : 
“ 1 want you to write in my Shakesj^ednun Birthday Hook^ I am so 
:in\i(jus to see what quoLition come.s (o you ; and do you know, 
it is so strange, 1 don't even know what i.s your ( -luistian name." 

Der Velde looked i ni.se hievous, but said nothing, and preseiilly 
read “Ecb. i6th.” Here it is 

“ • ''Fis he ihirrs ; 

AikI, til that tliiiiiitlevs it'in]>er of lii.s iiiiiii], 

111* hath :i wisdoiit ihut diiili guiih; liii valour 
Til act in sak'ty.* 

“Well, I /(jrv dared much, and I truly helicve I have been wise. 
Iliit li.stcn to lliis," added be, “ isn't this very appropriate ? 

“ ‘ .She i.*; a woman, therefore may he. wooM ; 
bhc !.<« :i woman, thcicfui'i: may be won.' 

“ lUit I must write iny .*amc.** . And in bold, rapiil cliaraeters 
he wrote Charles Somerville van dcr Velde, and returned the book 
to Dora, watching her narrowly. He saw an expression of 
asloiiishment and delight steal over her fe.itures as she exclaimed, 
“ Why, how d<» you come by this English name 1 Oh, I ilo 
believe you arc English after all. Why ilidn’t you tell me?” as 
he remained still silent. “Do explain it all to me. 1 have 
wondered so ag liii and again how it was you seemed so English, 
and supposed it was boi'ause you had been in ICnglaiid so much. 
Do tell me about it. Were you born there? " 

“1 was, and my parents and ncaily all the few relations 1 
possess are English," replied he. “lJut my father'.s sister married 
a wealthy merchant of Amsterdam, who died, leaving an excellent 
business with no son, indeed no children, to carry it on. 1 believe 
I was a favourite with my aunt ; my mother was her only sister, 
and she had been very fond of her. She proposed that I should 
f*,oine over and try to lake my uncle's place in the husines.s, and 
with the help of an experienced partner 1 resolved to do this. On 
my aunt’s death I succeeded to her property, which was left 
to me on condition that I took the family name, van der Velde.” 

“ Hut why did you not tell me this before ?” a.sked Dora again. 

“ Do you remember one evening in the park ut The Hague, 
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sitting near t«ro gentlemen, and saying to your aunt ‘ 1 rould be 
content to live here always, but 1 should not like to marry a 
Dutchman ; it would have to be an I'lnglishman ? ' You did not 
see me, for you sat with your back to me, but I saw you and 
rccogniscil you directly at Vrow ter Horst’s, and from tl.ai day 1 
resolved to try and win you." And der. Velde murmured again 
the words of his Slukespeuriati (luotatiun — 

*• • Site is a w«ifii;ui, diiTi fore luay lie wijo'd ; 

Mic IS u woman, ihcrcforc uiay be " 
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“Mill I don’t si^e (luilc, even yet," saiil Dora, dniopiniij Ikt 
head and liliishing, •* why yon <liil not .say you wore Kiij;lish, and 
why didn’t Vrow Ilt Horst idl us?’' 

“I p.'irlk’ul.irlv drsiud her iiol lo do so,” replieil der 
Velde ; *• and don’t you .see, my darling;,” adileil he, takiug 
her hands in hi.s own, “that you could yjve me no better 
proof that you really cai\d a liille bit for an unwoiihy rdlow 
than that you were willing;, alter what you said, lo lake me, 
I'aijdish or Dulvh.” 


NOTES 






[Ill-: renewed attention rceenily drawn lo lUutoloz/i 
and bis works bas insjiiied Messrs. Mtii.inl, Moyd, 
and Hhinfbrd, of 91, New bond Street, wilh the 
hapjiy idea of revivin.i', as they modestly teiin it, the 
style of decoration praeiised hy the celebrated enijiaAer. Ihii, 
if wc mistake not, the application of this decoration to rooms 
is novel, (.’abincls and other pieces ol furniuire arc fiecjiuaiily 
to be met with orn.ametited with inechillioii.'t in this M\le, but the 
idea carried out by Messrs. Moiaiil and Co. is totally ditfcrenl. 
The ornaniciilation consists of impressicjiis, jirinted in delicate 
tints from the oiij^inal sli]>|>]ed ro|2per plates of the Ikirlolo/./i 
school, a collection uf which was ]iiirchase(l some time .1^0 hy 
Messrs. Mornnt. 'I’hey have (»n view a sjiecinuMi of the :ip|)lica- 
tion of these reproductions to the side uf a loum, and not only 
is the effect very cliarinin{> in its j'raci'ful sim|)licily, hut the 
facility with which the .strips of ].):ipcr (Mii be inlrodmed into the 
ornamentation of mantelpieces, door [i.mrls, and wall friives, 
as well as of furniltiro, will enable those who arc capable of so 
doing to undertake the Lmbcllishnient of their own dwelliu;;.s. 


An admirahle collect itjn of Japanese woiks of art is lo he seen 
in the rooms of the Japanese Jnne Art Assodaiwn^ No. 1.4, (h.dion 
Street, w'hcrc the superiority of the aniiipie over the inod/rn 
method of production is ainjily evidenced. In their hron/irs, 
as in many other branches of ailistic indusliy, the Japanese have 
proved themselves lo be both iiitellr^ent and exjieit h.indicralts- 
incn, and of late years li'.nglaiid has l)Cf:ome tolerably familiar 
wilh their skill, hut very rarely indeed do we conic ai ro.N.s .such 
unique siiecimens of this mamif.iclure a.s the two dragon va.MS 
of Osaka prudiiclioii, which are now on view at the .Association 
Cxallery. Nor are the doLoptnc enanicl.s at all inferior. An 
incense burner, of Kaga manufacture, is especially nuliceable 
on account uf the delicacy and perfection of its oinainentalioii, 
consisiting of a fanciful and characleiisiic design in which aie 
included the seven p»-eciou.s things of Japan- gold, silver, 
emerald, cor.nl, agate, crystal, and pearl. It is ciiriotis lo note 
that the Japanese word for cloisount enamel, Jnppo^ als«) signil'ies 
thc.se seven precious things, from which it seems reasonable to 
infer that of them the original sdieiiie of decoiaiing these 
enamels consisted. A tinted and inlaid Kag.i pagoda is another 
noteworthy piece of bron/e work. Among the aiiti(]uc cabinets 
is a gold l.icc[iK:red specimen, mamilai'liired by Tobei, an ajjpren- 
ticc of Komasiiwa Kisai, of Kioto, who died .-dioiit two liiindred 
years ago, and was one of the most celebrated workmen of his 
day. I’he cabinet originally belonged lo the family of Mito, and 
on tlie marriage of one of the daughters of that hoiiso with 
a prince of the Nijo family it came into the possession of the 


latter as part of llur luid.d dowry. About lifly years ago I'liiue 
Nijo ordered a i'.imou.s aitist in gold lacquer, named Kajik.iwa, 
lo iiiiit.iti: on this c.ibuiel a vciy old scheme of otn.iiiiciualioii 
the uiiii oiii, jdKcnix, loitoisc, and dr.'i,:;i)U and the lesiill renders 
it an artifle i)f high ailisiic. iiiciil. 'I'lu* c abinet is m .iily three 
fee! high. 'I'lie /<0/.vi.vi- //;/<• Art ,A\M!iiaf/,>f/ is expecting the 
arrival uf a remaik.ible old lae([iiere«l sen cm, inlaid wilh peurt;- 
l.iin, which traditiifn alle.ees to have been in the (.'omt of the 
(’hiiiese I*'.niperoi Min some lilleeii l enlmies as'ii. .V del.iiled 
descilpiinn id* the many beauiilul .‘.[leciuu ns, not only of bioii/e 
and l.icqiier woik, hut ol pon c/laiii, ivory, and [i.iinliii!;-!, oii 
embroidery and silk, would take up too much spac e ; but we h.tve 
)ier!:.'ips said enough to stimulate lUiiosily in legard to these rare 
and valii.ible work:i of art. 

.Ancmiiir kindred establishment is the (irhnfal /•'tne Art 
iiolirw .»6, Old lionil Street, where many noteworlliy specimens 
of inocUin workm.iiiship aie on vimv. In addition to these, tlieie 
are two arlieles ot .lutiqiie m.intitaeture whieli aie alone worth 
a visit. One is aii altar jiieee, made about 1 jo years .igo lor the 
Daiiiiio of the I'roviriee cd' .Xiiiii.i. It is 54 inches in height, 
entiiely of silver, and llu: lealliers of the two largo biids, whieli 
are its salient fe.itiiii:s, are re.dly exquisite s])eeinieiis of minute 
and I'aithl'iil ren.leiing of iialure. \ small biul h.ts been added 
by .suine mo'Iein arii^t^^who pioliably had no idea that his 
addition vvoiild only .seive lo show how' ve ry inleiior in skill In? is 
to his gii'ieil j.'ieilec. cssiir. 'I'he other cibjei I to whic h we lefer is 
an im.ige of the Clod cd War, ahunl two ceiUiiries old, which 
is piobably tin* only one evcT c'Xpo.c-d fur sale in tins eoiinl»y. 
It is inclosed in a Uuddhisl, and (.onsequcntly inappropriate, 
shiine, but th.it does not in the lea.1i cletr.iet from ihc; ([ii.unlnc'.ss 
and taiity of the li[;uie or the e-.\c elleiH e of tlm wuikmansliip 
which has pioiluced it. 

.Mk. 1*1 1 1.1.' mi N I, the well known “ Ape,” whose drawings in tlie 
earlier niimbi.u.s of Vanity hair may be .said to haver established 
;i new in I'.iiglish carie.alurc*, has, w'e are pleaseil tej see, not 

c-ntiiely deseitcal the lidd of art in which he fust won his f.ime. 
We have iLielved from Me^sis. I'ilher t\: ('o. the fust inslai- 
merit of a new pnbliialion that is de'^igiiid tc; exhibit hi.; powcis 
under more favourable coiulition.s than wc a possilde wiiii the 
illiistiatiuns of a weekly joninal. I’.ac h tiuinber will i uiii.iiii two 
calif alnie portrait.^ ol notable cunti inpoiaiics, and if we may 
judge by the si>e<.iiiieiis ucjw sulunilled to the piiblif, ihe 
repiodiiction of the artist’s woik will le.ive little to desire. 'I'he 
subjects chosen for the coinineiiceiueiU of the scrii.’S an* Mr. 
living :iiid Mr. I'ancaoft, the foniu-r in the part ot Heiicdic k. the 
latter as Cqilain Haw free in In b.'lh the claims of 
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jifiMr.iiturc iin<l c ;i!iV;i!iiro are very ninninfily bleiuled. 'J’hcrc is 
a rrilain Miliilfly in Mr. ]ViI..-t;rini’s nnulc of c\ngi;ei:iling tlio 
•i.ilitMil |inmis of the |»liysio.i»non»y of his sillers, which none, of his 
riv.ils ur tnllowers in lliis kind of woik ran he .said to possess in 
.111 e«|iial dearer. The siucoss of his caricature cloes nol ilei>end 
upon the forced riiiphasis L;ivrn to isolated features, hut an 
oriiiinV priiidjilr of Ininiinotis inisreprrscntalion wliich is able 
lo lind fur e\i;ry imlividnal siihjcri a complete and r omprehensive 
(|•Illlllla. show ill:,' at every point and in the sinallest details a 
consislenl lelalion to tin- serious niii'inal. We should add, in regard 

10 the new puhlicjfion, that the drawings are handsomely inouiUnl 
ready for framing. 'Mie sitIcs when f onij»lete will make an excellent 
dicoratifui for a. smoking loom oi hilliard-rofun in a coimlry 
hoiisi;. 

An cxi i lli iii sclu nn: has hccii si'l on fool by Miss Christie for 
iiiiiodiu !ng examples of art into the national schools throiiglioiil 
flu- Cdimtiy, and an inllueiiti.il t.ominiflce h:i.s hcen formed to 
give elfee! lo flu: idea. Jt is prtipostal to 4 irnilate engravings 
of sufh suhjerts as would he interesting ainl :illra« live to \oiing 
( liildii ti ; and alre.uly much xaluahfe hel)* has been promised by 
the various art publishers, iiianv of wliom havi- shown a heartv 
in! crest in the sun ess of the enlerj>rise. I'iffet tive aid might 
also be rendered by llu* masters riml students (»f tire art schools 
of Mngland. and wi: would suggest that these instiliitions should 
form l(n ;il eomiiiiiiivs to ;ic t in eonciTt with the eenfi'al eommittee 
in lamdoii. Wlii-n om e the organisation is siiffu u nfly estat)lished 

11 will not be diUicull to provide the kind of art woik imist apjiro- 
priile (or the purjiosi*. At present the scope of the eommitteeV 
opi rations do not allow of the ]iri»duetinn of original work, and 
iliey must Iheixiore ri ly up«»n the oppmtunilies that offer them 
silves tor securing eugiavings on reasonable terms. 

An interesting exhibition of p.iinteil tapestry has been opened 
at the lierman Ci.illerv in ikuid Slieel. This particular mode of 
tic* oiation, whic h is c apable ol very beautiful clfec ts, liris not yet 
ivee ived in ibis cniiiitry llu* attention it deserves, and the eon- 
clui torso) the iireseiU exhibition have, therefore, done well to bring 
together a series of i liosen cxaiujdes by eminent I'rench artists, 
'.rile work is executed on tapestry canvas in permanent tr;inspari.*nl 
colours which allow the le.xliiie of llu; canvas lo be .si*en tlin.)ugli 
llu* painting, 

Tm. theatric al scastui vvhu h is now approaching its close lias 
bee n marked hy one or two events of exceptional interest and 
‘'ignilic ance. The pii'p.irations made hvMr. Irving, f«)r his autumn 
I'Mir ill America Iiavc .iiliMt ted rciiiwvt.'d allciitinn to the manage: 
merit of llu: I veeiiiii 'I’heaUe, and have at the same time led the 
I'ublii* to dwell upeui the advantages which have* accnied to 
clramaiii ail in liiiglancl by Mr. Irving's loyal and ]»ersislenl 
efloil-i, l>iuh as manager and actor, to raise the tom; of our 
national tiiealii*. A sc*i.linifnl of inc Teased lespcc i h»r the juo- 
te.^'Uon c.il which he is the ac kiu»wledged leader entered largely 
into llu? enlhii.siasm of iho ic*(i-ptiiin l.ilclv ac-cordecl to Mr. Irving 
at i!ie binc|iu i given in his honour. Jl is long since the annals of 
the I nghsh stage h.ive allorcled any record of sucli an evc:nl as 
this, ancl in the rc*adim;ss with vvhic:h lire ditferenl sections of 
l^ngli^h soc ieiy « cinliibu{c.cl to the success of the entertainment, 
the.* oc I i /ion may be ‘iaid to liave bet:n allogc/tlier nniepae. And 
the signitic anco of suc h a hearty tribute to a great and deservedly 
popular actor becomes all I lie more marked when il is remein- 
bcrt;d that no artist of e ;ual euiinc'iice has excited criticism so 
curiously conflic iiiig and c ^niiaclictory. 'fhe .strongly (*\pressed iiv 
dividiialily of Mr. Irving’s iiielliod has rvaturally aroused corre- 
spondingly pr'*nniincod opinions among friendly and hostile 
judges of his art, but iinclerl)ing these differcm.es of tasic 
and appro uitlon there Is in the inimls of both parties a firm 


conviction that at the Lyceum 'rheatre English dramatic art has ‘ 
found worthy and loyal championship. Throughout a time when 
there has been in many directions an unscrupulous desire lo 
pander lo the more frivolous tastes of the jiublic, and when bur- 
lescjue in its most insane forms has been presented xvilh unparalleled 
success from a merely commiTi:ial point of view, Mr. Irving has 
manfully hc'ld fast by the higher traditions cif the drama, and his 
(■(mslani y and his courage have at last reaped a full rew.ml of 
public acknowledgment. Nor has he in his c*nd(.:avuiirs lacked the 
support of others wlu) have: laboured in his service*. With the 
greatest of Jinglish actors has been associated the most brilliant 
and gifted of English .actresses, and in .sending to America 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry the English public; may justly feel 
that they are giving of the best that they have to bestow. 

'I'he season which marked the climax of .Mr. Irving's public 
.success has ;ilso been notable fur the comparative f;iikiic of the 
various troupes of Erom’h players who annually visit London. 
IVrhaps the lime lia.s gone by when playgoers need to be in- 
slniclcd in tiu: ordinary methods uf the Erencrh stage. Our own 
playgoers have made such extraordinary jirogress of late years 
that the l onlrast between native and foreign art is no longer .so 
great as it was. For individual artists of genius like Sarah 
ISernhardt any theatre can always find a ]rlace, and for the 
slightly risky cntertaiiiinents associated with Madam Judic, the 
higher classes of Society will also be eager and curious, but it is 
certain from the expcrienc.e of this year that there is scarcely room 
in l.ondim for the oixlinarv and average jnodiiclions of the French 
stage. 

'J'liK opera se.ison which has just been brought to a close 
< aiinot be said to have been a very eventful one ; in fact, had 
it not been for the .siicre.ssful production of a new opera, /i/ 
(Ai*ciwt/ii, and the dthaf in England of Madame Durand, it would 
not have offered any ]iretext for spcci.al commenl. Voices arc nol 
apt to improve xvith age, and so it h.i]^pons that if old favourites 
can succeed in holding their own, they must be considered to 
have ilone well. This cannot in any sense be called a sntis- 
faet«»ry stale of things, and if past c.xperience had not proved 
the truth of the old adage, that when things are at their worst 
tlic.y generally lake, a turn in an upward direction, we might xvell 
feci uneasy about the future of Italian Ojiera in England. New 
works will have t<» he conceived and produced, and new singers 
must arise, both the works and their interpreters worthy 
uf the past traditions of Italy, if Italian Opera is to retain 
its hold upon J^nglish sexiety, or falling receipts will streedily 
and conclusively i>iove that nicrliocrily xvill nol be tolemted 
except for a .sca.son, and the nnjre so because the (icrinan school 
has taiiglit us that the stage cannot be tilled by one singer alone, 
but that a high standard is re(|iiir(*d to be reached in the toid 
cnxmNc. 'rhe novel ly of the past season, f.a Gioccfidii, though 
pojnilnr, and desi'rvcdly so lur the nonc'c, can put forward no 
c.iaiin to be rogarderl as an opera of the first rank, and though its 
advantages in the mailer of melody may enable it to retain its 
hold ti|)oti (a)venl (larden aiidienco.s for a time, its intrinsic 
merits are not sullir icnt to warrant it a very prolonged lease of 
popularity. Of Maiiame Durand, who is a true drarnatie 
soprano, it need only be said that she would have done well to 
have given us in England an opporl unity of judging of her vocal 
and histrionic talent before her voice lost its freshness, and 
consequently its jiower tcj worthily accompany her undeniable 
gifts as an actress. The performances generally are deserving of 
prai.se as < ompared- with past seasons. More than this is, liow- 
ever, rerjuiied of I'ovcnl (larden, the first theatre in Europe, so 
far as Italian opera is concerned, and we ran only hope that 
when the time arrives for reviewing the soa.son of next year, there 
may be occasion to chronicle some more Iiopcful symptoms than 
are noticeable now. 
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|MON(j ihi) names who.so imllinrity- if it cKxvs m)j so rtradily rcacli lo foreign 
laiuls as that of Maclanu? Sarah liernhardt, or even of M. Co(|urlin aim* 
— is fell at l(MSt thn)uyh all sicii*)ns of the l’rcnch s|i(sdviny populalion, 
stand |jrec*iniiu‘nily tht)S(! of M, l.)i..laiinay and «>f M. Clot. Hoth actors 
arc, in th(*ir iliffen nl ways, to l»c! reckoned ainon;^ the inost snccessfid 
exponents of the perfections of style, rather than to lu! ranked with those 
hi^ht!st stars who have l)(!en aide to stir thc! emotions of nuillitmh^s. 'I'he 
personal mayic, tin? suljtle arid indescrihahle fascination *if individual 
cliara(:t(?r that shim*s thn)n|.rh the assumed j»art, and ernsnares sometimes 
even in spin? of inifxtrfeclions in its method thon^jh it shines tin: 
brijjhter where the method also is complete — this is waniinj; to both thest? men. lUit in di:volion to 
their callinjj, in patient and asshliious study, in the p(?rfect polish ultimalely idven to tin? whole? pi?rforman(:e, 
whereby all the cracks and joints and hin54(?s of it become so carefully disuiiis(?d as to cheat art itself, 
and — in the case of the former, at all (?vents, of these actors in n-.markabh? physical tfifis, both M. Delaunay 
and M. Got tiXTiy be envi(?d where they cannot be. copiitd by all members of the professit)n lo which 
they belong. In them, more forcibly than in actors and aclr(?ssf:s of original gc?nius of ilu? hij^hest or«ler, 
is the e.xcellenco of the Conservatoire, system exemplified, leaching, as it doc?^, Iialiiis of patient study 
in the special requireincnl.s and c.ipabiliiies of the art- habits which the j)assionaie. lovers of it, micIi 
as these two of whom we speak, never fail r(?verently lo follow so long as they act at all. (iiflc.*d as he 
was by nature, for tiu? profession which he had chosen, tradition says that so bad was M. Dctlaimay’s 
voice when he first >vent to the? Conservatoire that he. despaire.d c.»l ev*.*r lilting it to tin? uses he. re(piire<l 
of it, and used to go daily to the Champs de Mars lo strengthen it by praciiee. And yet when, in 
• November 1846, Delaunay first attracted attention in a first |M?rforinance that was given ,t the Odeon 
then under the man.agcment of IJocage of a comedy in five acts by MiVy. called L'Ufinrn vi la 
Mahon, Th^ophile Gautier in his critiipie specially notices the young actors voice. 

“A young and unknown man, named Delaunay,’' he says, ** suddenly revealed himself as' the 
most accompli.shed jeunc premier in Paris, Me is eight(?t?n years oi age, and is possessed oi an agrc:eable 
exterior, warmth, earnestness, a clear and telling voice— in short, all the qualities necessary to his 
vocation/' The description given of him in his extreme youth is applicable to the whole of his 
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career, for on ihc staj'c, ai all events, he has never ceased to he youn^. That Is his salient characteristic, 
and his tlu;atrical life may said to have been spent in an atmosphere of youth .absolutely necessary 
to l)Is existence as an actor, 

Louis Arsene Delaunay, the son of a wine merchant, was born in Paris in 1826. At the age cf 
fourtc(;n he was jilaced in a house of business, where he remainc<l for four years, during which , 
jjcriod his great amusemeni was the theatre and imitations of the actors therein, especially Serassor, 
wlujm he rtjproduced to the life. He studied under Provost, and his first appearance, a somewhat 
sorry on<;, was at the Gymnase, in a piece called Les Deux C^sars. He was twenty years of 
age, not cighleim, as (jautier said, when he obt<'iincd an engagement at the Odeon at a salary 
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III On //,' biiMni' f\ts ii.’Vf rjfn>U4f\ l>ra\vii by I*. Rcnouarcl 



DEI.AUNAY AS CLITANDkB 
In Les funmes Savantes, Drawn by P. Kcnouarcl 


the net result of whic.it for the first year was eighty francs ! At the Ddion he remained for three 
years, and then, refusing an advantageous offer made to him by Lockroy, the director of the Vaudeville, , 
he joined the 'riieatre-h'rancais, of which he became a SocitHaire in 1850, simultaneously with Got. His 
natural gifts were great a frank oountenanc(% strongly-marked features, an elegant figure, ease of movement, 
a soft, yet penetrating voice, perfect elocution — and when experience of his art was added to these, his 
great success wr ? a natural sequence. His I'ortunio in the of Musset was a veritable creation, 

concc.'ivcil in the spirit of the author ; and so were the sentimental Perdican In On nc badine pas avec I' Amour, 
and the melancholy Ca’lio in the Caprices de Marianne. “ How did you discover the marvellous laws of 
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gravitation? ’ some one asked of Newton. “ Hy always thinking ahout it.” was the rt?|)ly ; and no doubt 
the secret of the success of Delaunay is to be found in his having Imx'U constantly preoccupied by his art. 
And though he was ca|)nblc of presenting all the delicate lights and shades of comedy, the humour of 
Molierc, and the sentiment of the melancholy poetry of Musset, he would with ecpial facility portray 
the warmth and energy of the drama, as in Paui Forcs/icr, an imlifferent play by l*’milc .Augier, in 
which he carried the intensity of passion to the very limit of its legitimati! extreme, but not one step 
beyond it. 

A list has been given of eighty parts played by Delaunay, and of these sixteen at least wt're creations ; 
but this estimate is probably below the mark. Among his princiital wt;re Dorante in the .• 
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lir.I.AI’.NAY AS llir. .MARnUIS lit M Ksl.I.S 


In MadcmMh tie JielU hU, Drawn l»y V. Kfimiiard 


III /.I Cnu'/t’ tic .1/. /\>irii-r, l^rawii liy I*. Klihiii:ii 


Valire in Tartuffc: Mceste in the Misanthrope; Mario in the /<•« ile IWmour et dii Hasard; liraslt; in 
xiiti Depit /Itnourcux ; Horace in the Iscole dcs Fentntes ; l.elie in 1. htourdi ; Masham iii the Jiirt, d Jian , 
Adrien in La J ok fait Peitr ; and the Vicomte de Vaugris in the Lion amourcn.\ , besides those already 

mentioned. 

Of a less engaging and popular order than the sympathetic finesse an«l delicate s<;nlim(tnt, tin; 
•imperturbably graceful youthful ness— whether in the poetical dramas of Alfred de Musset, or in llut, bro;uI 
comedies of Molicre— by which Delaunay won his renown, are the more masculine; and perhaps more 
intellectual gifts of his friend and contemporary Frangois Got. With less happy physical fitness for his 
profession, but with a no less ardent power of concentration, Got from his earliest youth devoted his whole 
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inttTcst lo the study of his art. from a literary as well as from a practical point of view. His more (^uiet 
and n;serviHl nature, loss typically French in its characteristics, rendered him perhaps less accessible to 
the influence ami inspiration of sudden outbursts of passion, and therefore led him to pay- -as we gather’ 
also fnirn his criticisms on acting that he did -a still greater respect than was usual with his contemporaries, 
to the uses of tradition and scluM)ling. Hence, perhaps, does it follow that we seem to notice in him more 
than in any other member of the Comedie Franijaise, the union of the greater freedom and spirit of the 
modern style with all the traditions of an older school. 



riiRTKAIT OK OUT 

Prawn by Ijucuurt from a paint iiii; by Cnrpcaux 


l-ran^ois Jul.:s I'dmond (lot was born on October i, i«2.3, in Brittany, and spent his earliest years 
in his mothet s native jdacc, I.ignerolles, a small town in the department of Orne. He was educated 
in the Charlemagne Colh^ge, and turned his attention at first to literary matters, but after a very 
spasmodic fashion, lie spent his time between writing in the National and frequenting the theatres, 
the latter oocup.ition finding such ch.irms for him that in his eighteenth year he entered the 
Conservatoire as a pupil of Provost. At the. end of two years, during which he had carried off 
several prizes, nis country called him to arms, and he was perforce enrolled in the second squadron of 
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the^ Fourth Chasseurs a Chcval. In due course he obtained his ami ho returned to Paris to 

make his dSul :it the Iheatrc hramjais on July 17, 1S44, in the character of Alain in the Ut^ritkrs, 
following up with others in the IWncuscs ridim/cs, the. MMin wa/^rc ////, the r/nidans. and the 
Fourberies de Scapin. Hc! made his first success, however, in the small nVe of the Abbe in Alfred dc! 
Mussets II nc f axil jure r dc Ricxiy a minor part which he did not disdain to play, to the great delight 
of his hearers, in later days when his reputation was at its height. Ihit desj/ite his success, he 
had to wait two years before he was electi^d a Socktaix'e of the Comeilie b'rancaise. .Since that 
lime he has played many parts, and in each one his reputation has inenased on this side the 



III ihc ;'J.V »»f MoHNifur l*uirM‘i. TV.i\iii by I*. Kciuniaril 



In ihft /i*iV «'l flu^ Ablii- mi // m fnu! iurfr tif Rh/t. Oiawii l y I'. UimiiiiumiI 


Channel as well as amon<; his own connlrymcn. And this is Inn natural, for he ad<ls l*» his (iri^inal 
talents an indomitable perseverance and a continuous course of conscientious study. ICven when 
resuming a character in his earlier repcrloirc he spares no pains to elaborate his represtaitation of 
it with a result which must be as gratifying to himself as it is to his audiernces. Arnolfe in Molienr’s 
jficole des Femmes was another of his. triumphs- -attitude., gesture, and expression were in eom(»l<;te 
harmony; and one of his countrymen has left it on record that the impression he i)rodii(:ed uiH)n 
those who have seen him in this part will never be (dfaced. 

In his visits to England with the Comedic Eran^aise he at once estahli.shed himself as a leading 
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favourite with En;^llsli audiences. He himself wrote in the warme.st terms of his reception in London, 
hut unfortunately h«: could not altogether reciprocate the good opinion in so far as English actors are 
concernctl. “ rhtdr great inferiority,” he wrote in 1879 to M. .Sarccy after the visit of the Com6die‘' 
h'rancaise in that year, “ is in their having no ideal. But this inferiority is frequently an advantage. 
They are natural far more easily than we are ; they follow their instincts and their temperament with- 
out concerning themselves about rules which, by the way, they have never learnt, and which they* 



III tilt; roit of the A/Min luL Drnwn by P, Kcnoiiartl 


do not know, and they attain at once to effects which we only produce by sheer force of art and by 
regaining truth in a roimJaboiit way. But this system is based upon mere chance. With our system 
we have uniform com})anit!s ; j-ou know how easy it is in Paris to collect a tolerable company composed 
of actors who have the same traditions and the same method. Artists who are naturally gifted with 
genius do not succeed any the less easily because of this, in setting their own individuality free and in 
becoming themselves. The system of instruction pursued at the Conservatoire helps the weak and offers 



no impediment to the strong.” 
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llli invcnlion of priming not only ;^:ivc lunv life lo l>ool<l)imlintj, Inil onlircly 
chiinijod the character of ihe art. The faciliiy wiih whii.h hooks wen* 
produced led naturally to so lari;e an incivrase in ih«.*ir numhers lhal the 
prinler soon found it im[}L)ssihlc lt> himl his own productions, and thus lor 
the art of binding; a sc‘|)aralc existence: becaiiu: absolutely nece ssary. '^I'hc: 
use of calf and morocco for bindintf was inirodnred somerwhen* alioiil 
the middle of the fifteenth cenlurv, and it would have? b«;en well if its 
atloption had universal, for undoublcdly vrry many books havo 

bt.“cn lost owinj^ to their havintj been bound l iiher in ordinary paja r or 
parch immt c«.)vt.;rs. 

In the firtcenlh and sixteenth centuries the art made immense 
progress, Italy leading the van. Aldo Manuzio set up his first priniing-iiress in Venice in tin; y«-ar 
14S8, and there artistic binding with gold tooling, an idea borrowed fn>m the ICasl, first t:ame into 
vogue. "The taste for line binding,” writes M. Libri in the prefaci; ti> lus cataloging “was spread 

through every class of Italian Society, and, during the. whole of the si.xtcenth century, we fmil books 

gorgeously bound for pious congregations, for ntligious men ami women, for poets, for primes, for 
Ccirdinals, and for popes ; and wc even see men celebrated for their humility, as well as for llu-ir 

stern and modest habits of life, like; St. Charles Morromeo and .St. J’ius V'^., admit as much refinement 
in the adornment of their books as the most prolligate of miMi, such as that dett:siable (i. Orsiiio, wdio 
strangled his wife with his own hands." .Among the first ami most cehdirated collectors of that era in 
Italy w'as Michel Maioli, the father or uncle of Tommaso Maioli, who w.is a bookbinder and brought the 
art almu.st to perfection. He adopted the inscription Tho. Maioli ct yiniicorum, ami the books iMumd 
by him or in the colhx'lion of his relative are still eagi.-rly sought after by tomioixscurs. .Sev«-ral specimens 
are to be found in the IJrilish Museum, where there is also a fine example of Nea|>oIitan work of the 



latter half of the fifteenth century, a large folio volume bound in reddish leather, ami ornammited with 
a series of dots in blind tooling on the side. It may be as well to (explain hi.re that the urm “blind 


tooling" signifies that a btxjk has been impressed with tools without being gilt. This inetho<l of 


ornamentfition is also cidlc'd “antkjuc,” and is generally so known in the trade, in contradistinction to 


" monastic " or “ gold-finished.” 

Michel Maioli the collector, about whom but little is known, was alive in r5.p), and con.se<juenily 
must have been a contemixirary of the celcbnited Count (Irolier, wliose name is .so familiar to all wlio 


take an interest in bookl^inding. 


Jean Grolier de .Serviii, Vicomte d‘Ai(|uisy, was de.scemltrd from an 


Italian family, and was born at Lyons in 1479. 


He entered the public service of France at an early age. 


and was sent to Italy on a political mission to Clement VH. During his slay in that country he m.uht 


the acquaintance of a number of famous printers- the family of Aldus, Huda-us, ami Frasmus, ;iml 
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there he rciii.unctl until 1535, when he returned to France, and was made one of the four treasurers of 
the (jovernment. Ills ;;reat occupation was the collection of rare and valuable books, but, not content 
with that, he became the founder of the French school of ornamental binding, and was so closely ’ 
identified with the art that the beautiful volumes which were bound under his supervision became, and 



I KAtiMLM ul- r.lNIUNt; OK “THE VISION OK TiiNDAI.’ I KAf.MENT OK THE ItlNlHNG OK ** I.A VISION DK L'aMK HE GHV DR TIIURNO'* 

(l.ihrary of ilic Man^uis dc Gana)) (IJbrary of Ihe Marquis dc Ganay) 


have ever since r.omi’uied to be known by his name, " llis designs,” says a writer on the subject, 
"consisted of bold gold lines arranged geometrically with great accuracy, crossing one another and 
intermixed with small leaves or sprays. These were in outlines shsuled or filled up with closely vrorked 
cross lines. Not, however, satisfied with these simple traceries, he embellished them stijl more by staining 
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and painting them black anil white, so iliat they formed bands interlacing each otht;r in a most graceful 
manner. Above is a centre block of Grolier. It will bo s.‘en how these lines entwine, and how the 
small tools are shaded with lines. If the reader has had the good fortune to see one of thest; specimens, 
has he not wondered at the taste displayed.^” 

On his later bindings he placed the inscription, borrowed from Maioli, /w//// Ci-o/icni ct Atnicorum , 
:ind the words of the Psalmist, 

I’UKTIO MK.\ 1*0 
MINK SIT IN 
TKkRA VI 
VF.M'I 
VM. 


A list has been published of 349 books, princip;dly Latin and (irt;i;k classics, which bclongnl to 
Grolicr's^ library, and are siipjiosed to have been bound under his supitrvision, and in a great measure 
from his designs, by Jean and Pierre Ciascon. jaccpies Auguste ile 'Phou, bettiir known as I htianus, 
another grejit collector of beautiful books, w.is a friend of Grolier, and President of the Parliament ol 
Paris under Henry IV. When np|)ointed keeper of the royal lilirary. hir employi:d a bookbiniler nametl 
Clovis Kve to bind the king's books, and prol>.ibly his own as well. Clovis was succeeded by his sou 
Nicholas, and his grandson Clovis who was the. king’s bookbinder up to ibji. 1 he l‘..ve family an- 
remarkable as bookbinders on .account of their h.iving made the; two sidi;s of a bcnik and its l«iek the 
three parts of one consistent scheme of ornamentation. 

Rut few names of P'rench iKiokbinders have come down to us, owing, as alreaily noticed, to such 
collectors as Grolier and de Thou having placed their own names on the; works bound for them, 
but Le Gascoti and Duseuil are well known. The former boutid mo.st of the books in .Sir Kenehn 
Digby’s library, and the latt(;r received the cotnplimitnt of beitig mentioned by Pope; in lus 
Moral lissays : 

“Ills ! wilii wIi.Tt iiullwns is it .shirnl! 

In linciks, nut iiiilliuis, I uriuiis is my luul . 

Tu all llicir iliilc*! Iiiuks hi? turns yuu ri»iinii : 

'I hcsc .Miliis iirinlcil, iIrsc Du SiriI has luuiiul ! 

Id)! some arc vellum mil the icst as jnuuil, 
l*\)r all his lurdship knnws -lull they arc wuuil I 
hor Lui kir ui Miliuii 'tis in \ain to lt)ok : 

'Micsi! sIrIws ailmil nt)l any nioiK-m In»ok.” 


Other great names are Royt^l nr Royer, Anguerand, PadeUmp. of whotn there were thirteen. I )e 
Rome, and IMonnier; and with the iii(;re mention of these. w'<; will turn to tin: jirogress of the art in 
England, which, if slow, was sure. 

Ca.\ton was a binder as well as a printer, though nm a very good one, for Pope, to .luoie him 


once more, says, 


‘'Ihcrc (.'.ixtun .sUlj»s, with \Vyiik\n at his siili*. 
One <las|i‘il in \\*ii»'l, and in slr*»nj.', mwlildr.' 


This Wynkyn was one Wynkyn ilo Worilo. an.l ho, I’yosoii. iNowoll, and Alanl. lonn lh<- . olin- list 
o£ early Fnolish hinders. Their work was not very ivinarkahic, the most noteworthy feature ahoiii 
it beinn Holbein made some of tile desisins for the covers. John Keynes. I„«,kbinder and 

booiJsclIer of Henry VH. and Henry \1H.. a resident at the •■(■,eori;e" in St, l>.ii,rs Chtirehyard, 
was tlic first KnKlishnnut to make Ids mark and enter into serious eomiielltion with the Cootmeot.d 
masters of the art. Several tif his liinilincs are to lie sent in the Hritish Moseinn. and may he 
recocnised by the device of two small shield, with his initials and mon.s„-ra,n. Other hinders i.l this 
period went Michael Lohley. William Hill, John Toye. and Thomiu, Berthelet. printer to 
c'mlier laltlems were first inlrtKlucetl into England in the rewn of Edward VI.. 1-ot it is doolitlol whellier 
Ute binding of this pcrio.1 w.ns reidly done by Englishmen, or by foreign workmen hronghl over lor 
the purpose. Those who care to fiwm tliclr own jutlgment on this point can refer to the eopv ,d 
which belonged to Edward VI. and is now in the British Museum, 


VOU 11. 
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K(;adcrs oi John Inglcsanl, and their name is legion, will scarcely need to be reminded of Nicholas 
h'errar, who retired to Little Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, in the year 1624, and with a colony of 
relatives founded there a religious coniinuiiity. Dr. Peckard, in The Life of Ferrar, says: — “Amongst ’ 
other .irticles of instruction atid amusement, Mr. Ferrar entertained an ingenious bookbinder, who taught 



I- RAGMEN r «iF TlfK llINHINr. OK ** TllK VISION OK TONDAL” 

(l.iliniry of Ihc Marquis dc (lanay) 


the lamily. females a well as males, the w'hole art and skill of bookbinding, gilding, lettering, and 
what they called the {wsting-printing by the use of the rolling'press. By this assistance he composed 
a lull Mar.ntonv or Concordance of the Four l''vangclists, adorned with many beautiful pictures, which 
requireo more than a year for the composition, and was divided into 150 heads or chapters. For this 
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purpose he set apart a handsome room near ihc oratory.” ^lany copies of this work, which was hound 
in velvet and embroidered in jjold by Mary Collet, onc! of Mr. I'errar’s nieces, were distribuleil, and 
in the manuscript department of th(! Hritish Museum then^ is also a specimen of bindin^^ in ItMtlu-s 
execiiteci by the colony at Little (dddiii';. 

No more fitting conclusion to these necessaiily short remarks on bookbinding, the history of 
which has yet to be written, could be fouiul than a notice of the y neatest of luiylish bookbiiuK-rs ami 
the last, for although there have b(‘en good artists since his daj', Roger Tayne has had nn 
successor. Hi? was born in Windsor b'oresi. and h^arnt the rudiments of his art undcT Mr. l*i>te. 



Sl'ECIMEN OK MflllKRN lUNPIM'. 

(Mr. R. Peek, Ikiriholomew i'hsc) 


bookseller to Eton College. After a short sojourn with Mr. Pote he came to London and obtained 
employment from Mr. Thomas Osborne, a bookseller of llolborn, and subsequently from a namesake. 
Mr. Thomas Payne, of the King’s Mews. St. Martin’s, who est.iblishcd him in business in Leiccjsler 
Square about 1766 to 1770. His talent and classical tastes in design speedily brought him into 
preeminent notice, and had he not given way to intemperance, h.^ might have had a most .succ(’ssful 
career. An idea of his habits may be giiined from a memorandum kept by himstrlf of his style of 
living, an extract from which gives his expenditure for a day as. " For bacon t balf-i)enny ; for 
liquor! I .shilling." Notwithstanding his unforlunatc propensity, his fame, though marred, remains. He 
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liimsL'lf mailc most of his tools, some of which are preserved as curiosities and specimens of his skill, 
and in his choice <4 ornaments and his method of working; them he is unapproachable. His 
favourite* colour was a pule olive, which he called Venetian, and his style of ornamentation as a rule 
was variegated liorders. His m.asterpiece was a copy of the Glasgow Aischyius, in the possession of 
Lord .Spencer, the hindinf; of which cost (w. \od. Eventually he fell into abject poverty, livinjj 
almost entirely upon the charity of Mr. Thomas Payne, who never deserted him, and he died on the 
2i)th of Nt)vcmber, 1797. There were many shortcomings in his work, but he left his mark upon 
the art of bookbinding in P'ngland, and by his example induced the adoption of a more classical 
and more highly finished tlesigns than the unmeaning ornaments which had up to his time been 
produced. Since; his day no artist of conspicuous merit has arisen, but the standard of excellence has 
risen considirrably and a marked advance in elegance has been the consequence. 




OFF TO THE FISHING GROUNDS 

O word of explanation is ncediul to accompany M. Sauvaige’s stirring picture, and even 
if its merits wen; not so conspicuous, the lively interest excited at the pres«;nt time in 
everything connected with fish ami fisheries would amply justify its rc|)roduction. The 
boats ami their occupants are, it is trui;, but acc(;ssories to the sea in this picture - a 
sea lashial, but not into fury, by what yachtsm<;n would call a snoring breezt;, which 
catches the tops of the in-shore wav«;s and flashes their spr.iy right m(;rril\* on the beach. Out in the 
offing, notwithstanding the angry look f)f the lowering clouds, it is much smoother sailing. With the 
wind right aft all tht; fishing boats save one art; bowling along to th(;ir destination, tht: fishing grounds, 
and the lagganl (;xc(‘ption is alreaily fc(;ling the first impulse, of the breeze as her sail is gradually spread 
out to catch it. The picture was first t;xhibitcd in llu; Paris Salon of 1880, and .securt;d a favourable 
vcnlict at tin,* hands of tlu; critics as well as the cordial appreciation of the public generally. 
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by Mile von VVober 


THE NUREMBERG MUSEUM 



HE free and imperial city of Nuremberg is a striking example of 
sturdy independence and material prosperity, due entirely to the 
valour and industry of its citizens, and a notable instance, also, 
, that art will flourish where liberty prevails as luxuriantly as it has 
done when under the aegis of an autocratic government. It is 
impossible to measure the extent to which art is indebted to high 
patronage ; it is likewise true that, as in the case of the Hellenic 
Republics, the culture of arts, sciences, and literature, has often- 
times progressed in a remarkable degree without any such support. 
Nuremberg is a conspicuous example of this fact, and its chequered 
career is full of interest to the student of history. With the city 
itself, abounding as it does in materials for description and illustra- 
tion, we arc not at present concerned, the scope of these remarks 
Ix’ing limited to the Nation.nl Museum of which it is the home. 

The Karihause, the building now occupied by the museum, is an old Carthusian monastery which was 
founded in 138(1 by Marcciiiard Mendal, a rich merchant Iwlonging to one of the leading families of Nurem- 
berg, and enriched by other families whose escutcheons still adorn certain parts of the edifice, notably the 
Cloister, or Kreuzgang. 'I'lic favour thus shown to the old monastery was continued on the transfer to.it 
of the museum, whiui many of the old houses of Nuremberg charged themselves with the reconstruction 
or restoration of certain |iortions of it. The Reformation, which destroyed so many convents *and 
monasteries in (icrmany, did not spare Nuremberg. In the year 1525, the Prior, Hlaise Stccckel, who had 
espoused the cause of I.ulher and carried his monks with him, abandoned the habit of his order, and 
left his monastery to b(^ sinjuestratcd by the civic authorities. Thenceforward it sulTered many vicissitudes 
until, at the commencement of the present century, it once more resumed its religious character. The 
early days of the reign of Napoleon I. were but little favourable to the Roman Catholic religion, and 
the government of the new kingdom of Bavaria, at the head of which was the Comte de Mon^elas, 
a very zealous disciple of V'oltaire, took especial pleasure in .sequestrating the domains and devastating 
the abodes of the religious corporations which fell into its power. The monastery of Nuremberg, 
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among others, was devoted at first to civic administration, and was subscc^uenlly and successively 
utilised as a granary and a horse infirmary. 

It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that it should have fallen into an almost ruinous condition, aiul 
that extensive works of reconstruction and restoration were found to be necessary when the idea w.is 
entertained of- converting it into a museum. Louis I. contributed the greater part of the m;ct\ssar\’ 
funds, the remainder being derived from public subscriptions. The king was induced to t.ake an interest 
in the matter by Baron Hans van Aufscss, who made over to the museum the whole of his private 
collections, and was the first director of the newly iounded institution. The Prince Koyal, afterwanls 
King of Saxony, also gave his countenance and support to the work, the Bavarian (jovernment acconh-d 



SLKHCK IN CAkVEh \Vin»n ASH 1V(»RY 
Once ihc Jiropcrly ol the Tuclicr f;iiiiily. '-v Mlli- v.»n Wi-Im 1 


to it corporative rights, and the Diet of Prankfort recommended it to the favour.ible notice i>f the oilu r 
States of the German Confederation. 

In 1857 the property of the old convent w.as secured to the Museum, and this not only emhiwi.d it 
with the stability indispensable to such an institution, but gave it the amount of accommodation propertionaf 
to its needs. During the years «S66 to 1870, the period immediately i.rccrding tlur m. rgiug of the 
Confederation into the German Empire, tlie Museum had the Imnefit of the protection of Louis 11 . of 
Bavaria, and eventually the Empire recognised it as a national esublishmcmt of the first import.ince. an.l 
-ranted’ it a State subvention which, added to its existing funds, placed an .annual income of 5o.cxx, francs 
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;it the disix^sal of th(; direction. 'I'he Museum was then arranged into diilercnt sections, each with an 
admirably arranged and very detailed catalogue. 

'fhe entrance to the museum is by the cloister already' referred to, containing a large number of*. 
|)1;Lsier casts of funereal inonutnents, collected from the churches, convents, and cemeteries throughout 
(it;nnany. In Room I. are exjjosed the purchases made for the Museum and the gifts to it before their 
rtaiioval to the particular section to which they may belong. Room II. is devoted to objects appertaining* 



MUMf iiKSk IN t'AKVF.n woon (15TII c:r.Xll!RYl 
1>iii\vii liy Mile viiii Welter 


to the most remote [)rrif)ds of civilisation, much the same as are to be found in all museums. Room III. 
contains Keramic pn>duciions and the colh^ction of .stoves, for the manufacture of which the city of 
Nunanberg was formerly very celebrated. There are .stoves of ever)’ style, from the severe Gothic* to 
the iiiciurcsijuc <x-centricitics of the eighteenth century, and some of the specimens are ^nost remarkable. 
Room I\ . relate.s to objects in connection with architecture, the most noteworthy being a very important 
series i t Ciothic doors carved in wood. In the fifth room are to be found articles of furniture, such as 
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chests, sideboards, tables, &c., in the style of the Renaissance, similar to those which now iwv. to be sc'cii 
in the houses of nearly all the leading families of Niireml.»erg- not mere chance purchases bearing little or 
no relation to the rooms they adorn, but heirl(.»oms which have lu'cn transmitted from father to son through 
generations, and have remained in the same place fur centuries. Among them is a magiiiliceni bed 
belonging to the Plattner lamily, which an old tradition asserts to have been intimately connected with the 
happiness, if not with the very existeiict!, of its owner. Room Yl. contains examples of the locksmith’s an. 
and the succeeding one is Ctilled Willutlmshalle, in honour of the Rmperor William 1., who as a descendant 
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Prawn by Mile vuii Wclwi 


of the old burggraves of Nureniborg, bestowed upon it copies of the funeral mominicnts cn'cted in 
memory of two of his ancestors, and a fine window by Kreling, the late Director of tli.^ Nuremberg 
School of Artistic Industry. This window rei»rescnts the foundation of the original Carthusian monasti'ry 
by Marequard Meudal. Here al.so is a cartoon of a large mural painting by Wilhelm Lind.msclunitt. one 
of the foremost artists of the Munich school, the suJyect of which is the capture of Tnincis I. by the 
soldiere of Charles V. at the battle of Pavia. 

Room VIII. includes an absolutely unique and authentic, though relatively not numerous, collection 
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t)l' iiislruintMils of torture and pimishmcnt, proceedinjf for the most part from the place of execution 
wltioh the Inirjji^raves of Ilohenzollcrn once established in the nei^jhbourinj; castle of Kadolzbut^. Those ^ 
who are addicteil to such melancholy contemplation can licwe study at their case all the horrible inventions * 



•ill.'. KR ( HAI.ICk (kRNAI-;SA.\ri:) 
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sriNDl.K IN CARVED WOOD (RRNAISSANCK) 
Drawn by ATlle von Weber 


that have ever I'v.en dt^viseil for the inlliction of human sufiering, with one exception. This, now lodged 
in the Isnpcri.'d Castle, is the "iron virgin," whose hidden blades tore to pieces the flesh of the unbAppy 
victims who were compelled to embrace her. In this room is also the collection of arms and armour. 
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the majority of the. specimens hcloiv^in;^- to niiiltlh' aijcs havii^ij cnntril)iilLMl iVoni ihr casilr 

Kinsberg, in Franconia. 

I he old refectory of the monastery is now Room iX. of the Mnseiim. and contains a number 
of examples of Caothic furniture and other objects pertaining to domestic life, these latter being 
gathc!red together irrespective ol style. 'I'he. wholi! collection is di?ciileill\ tin? most numerous ainl 
comprehensive in the Museum, and includes several very remarkable, examples ol t'lothic workman 
ship. 1 here is, for instance, an oak table with ornaments wi)rkeil in demi relied, and a prayer-l)ook. 
of which we give an illustration, with bron/e clasps and c(^riu?rs, and a leatlu?r looji by means nf which 
the ladies of that day we,re wont to hang such somewhat cumbrous devotional works to their girdles. 
We also give an illustration (»l a silver cup, the work of the celel)rated silv(?rsmiih Jamnit/er, which 
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w,as found in a gutt(.?r when the. monastery was Ixting ieiloi(?d. I he inii.st(.ipi(.cL ol tins fiiti?-«t, .i 
silver-gilt Imffct, is in the possession of the Merkel family, aiul so jealous are tlu;\ of tlieir tnrasiire 
that they will not even suffer a copy of it to be made. Tlu^ room d«rvote<I lo these works nf art 
also contains a series of productions in glass and crystal, ranging from the ihirle* iitli e ntury down 
to the present day ; a fin*; collection of i>ollery, porcelain, and majolica of every country an.l school, 
as well as a number of brazen cups and dishes, an (tssenliaily Nuremlxug industry which from the 
si.xteenth to the eighteenth century possessed a rcpiitatimi and i)Oi)ularily niual to that enjoyed in 
the present day by the toys manufactured there. 

Room X., originally a chapel, is devoted mainly, but not exclusively, to objects in connection with 
Christian worship. This collection of imimrtant works of ndigious sculpture in (iermany. consisting 
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both of r)ri^inal (’vamplt's and copies, ranjjos from the most remote period to the present day, and, 
as it is «;xtremcly rich, it is of the •greatest possible service to those who desire to make a dose 
and ••xhanstive study of tln^ history of the art of sculpture. Such works as the bronze jjatos of the tlomi;s 
• •f Ilildesheiin and .Xuj^sbnrif, th(! column of Christ of flildcsheim, and the sculptures of the domes of 
Katisboiine, hrisini^ue, and many other churches in southern (iermany, are tcni witll known to need 
any detailed di-scription hen*. Here an; also two croups in carved wood by V«;it .Stos.s, tif si.xtctmth 
century workmanship, one representing St. Yttsime and St. liarbe, and the other St. Gereon and St. 
Catlu;rine : a silver medal, of which we give an illustration, struck in honour of tlx; 'Prinity, and 
iitlx-r works of «-([u.al nntrit ami originality. 


Rooms \I. and Xfl., formerly adjuncts to the principal chapel, are ilevoled It) a very important 
collection of ect:lesi.islical furnitun* ami utensils. Tlu; most valuable specimen is a magnificent reliquary 
dcstiiKHl for the reception of the relics belonging to the regalia of the (ierman i'lmpire, which was 

left at .Nuremberg when the nanaindirr of the Imperial trea.surt: was removed to V^icnn.i for the 

jnirpose of i)lacing it beyoiul the reach of the victorious armies of the first Krench Kepublic. 'Phis 

relirpiary, which is coveretl with plates in jr/>onssi' silver, is very like that in the Church of .St. 

.Sebalde, and prol),ibly served as a model for it. In this section there is, likewise, a processional 
li inner, p tinted by Albert Diirer, which is imforlunately in a very bad state of preservation. 

Room .\1P1. has a v«;ry good collection of textile fabrics, and Room Xl\'. is remarkable for its 
curious sprciim-ns oi chinirgical and anatomical appliances of the middle ages, globi-s, compasses (these 
still form line of the tloiirishing industries of Nunanberg), old geographical charts, and ;i large number 
of autographs ol German h.mperors, Luther, Melamhthon, &c. i^c. Room XV. contains M.SS., en- 


gravings on wnoil and copper, etchings, and pen-and-ink sketches, so arninged as to allow of a 
complete study of the progo'ss and devt^lopment of these :irts from their earliest beginnings down to 
their present excellimce. I''inally, in Rooms XVM. XIX. are musical instruments, s])eciniens of 
bookbinding, and a gallery of pictures of the (jerman school in the middle ages. 

Want of sp.ace precludes any detiiilixl description of the various sections of the museum, some of 
which are superb, but we may rmnind our readers that during the middle ages all the arts originated, 
so litr as Germany was concernetl. and attained their highest degree of jierfection in the ohl free city 
ol Nuremberg, and that she repre.seiits, more completely than any other spot, the spontaneous and 
unfettered development of the national gimius of the country. 



FOR KING OR COUNTRY: A TALE OF THE 

GREAT REBELLION 
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'r was a quaint, r.i milling, aiioinalous, rhnrminR ul«l 
lioiise. Anlitiiinrian visitors l)ail ba n very li ainnl 
conrerninR its ami a minnti* iK-;i ripiion nf it’ 
hail even foiiml its way into the f nliinins ol a l.omiun 
magazine, together with a grapliir ao iiunt nf how king ( liarlts 
the First had taken refuge there in tlie troiililous times of c ivil 
war — a graf!efiil, though not stric tly original fanev, the prohaliility 
of which was slightly impaired by the fad that James Wood In idge's 
ancestors had been sturdy I’liritans, who would have given a verv 
inhospitable welcome to the man of ll/lial. No one contradieled 
the cnter[ wising journalist however ; and cajtiuisiastic royalists had 
performed pilgrimages to the fine old inansiun, in the tirm belief 
that they were visiting a shrine of aneiiait lovalty a ]>lecc of 
credulous sentiment, which ronsidering the number of tears that 
have been shed over saintly relics, and tlie iiiiM cllaneoiis c-oiIe«- 
tion of heroes, whose ntiexamimal virtues have been taken by 
posterity on trust, can hardly be considered as larking parallel. 

Mr. Woodbridge himself the present inin.ile of the liouse 
w’as too staimeh a Consci valive to cpiarrel witli the Ica'.end, though 
he had not sufficiently mastered the {lolite art of ineiidai itv to 
attenqit to confirm it. He was an exeeilent specimen ot the 
Knglish c'uimtry gentleman, possessing boih the good and bad 
t|ualitics comniuii to his class. In liis younger days he bad 
attained great profieienc-y in the field sporfs to whidi lie was 
devoted— his horsemanship was justly admired : .and his hounds 
had gained more than a merely local cdelnity. Now that he hail 
grown too heaiy for the sadille, these altribnies wen? ratlier trying 
to society ; for they took the form of interminable stories, where 
nothing was less obvious than the |)oint — which his auditors, 
unless they had pecuniary reasons for being (ompliim?ntarv, found 
interc.sting only as gniLuitous ilisciidine in patleiiec. For the n-st, 
he was brave, generous and hosjiitable, with a kii.dly thonght for 
every man who was neither a Dissenter rur a po:n lii:r, it seeming 
obvious to his easy reasoning, that the former were designing or 
mi.sled rebels against Divine rule, and the hiitirr the avowed 
enemies of hiitiian right. 

A character thus sharply inilicatcil in outline, is not a|)t to be 
allraclive to moilern modes of thought, from its ])overly of 
idealism, and icslhctic nillurc; yet few pco])le who had once 
visited him, failed to b(?come his guests again his hearty Knglish 
•'greeting being a refreshing contrast to the artificial cc»nli.nlily so 
often apparent in more refined lionu-s, where the host indulgi s in 
mental calculations as to the probable length of your slay; and 
there is a moral certainty that the hostess will be spitefully epi 
grammatic about your weaknesses .after ymi an? gone. 

The village, judged by metropolitan .standards, was inclined to 
be dull ; but the scenery around it jxi&scssed the graceful lieauty 


whu !i eoiiipensiites as only grassy upland and sjuikling rivulet 
• an, tor the abseiiee of grander forms of naliiie. 'I’lie old house 
Itself too, was so like a sulitle an liilei final joke, that iynie,'il 
li\pci crilit ism Milhiii its walls bn .nr.e an impossibility. 'I'lie 
giUKls were almost certain to lose, tlicinsilves in the winding 
eonidors and to be hannti d with .v inomentaiy misgiving, that 
the destiny received tor them would be a daik i oiii|jinii.i.se 
between the fate, of (liiu vra, aiul ilie endliss pi regiinatinn.s of 
the wamlering jew ; but as these iMy*'lii .il gropings wi-ie sure to 
haiea speedy and satisfai tory termination, tbeyemled by leaving 
Mr. Wuodbiiilge mote th.in eicr sntiaieil with the nniipie ineiiis 
of his house?, and the resciieil traveller complaeent on the puini 
of his cipabilily in extricating liimselt fiom cireiimstanees ot 
peril. It wa.s easy to believe the in.iga/iiie account aflei an e\ 
peiieme of this kind, for tin? dilfu iilty of tiiuling any one liine. 
even if he had no tii sire to hide liiinself, luianie absurdly 
.ipparent, the successive owners ol the mansion, h.u iiig alfeted, 
restored, and adtled new wings, till it reseinbleil nothing so mncli 
as an iiiiskilful historical novel, whuvin char.n teis aii«l in* ideiils 
of \atious reigns are fon cd into eompulsory assoiiafion. 

In his marriage Mr. Woodbridge liad di.sappomted aiili< 
and falsified predit.llons to .in extent which made (!hiiMi.m bu 
givcness ditrienlt ; for r.ilhcr kite in life lie had rhosen a beantitnl 
\oiin;; iienniless girl, whom he had loxid with a dejpee ol 
I liiv.ilrous tenderness of wlTu h Jew would Iiave believed liini 
ia)i.ible. She died in giving birth to a smi, and fur a lung while 
ii sceu'cd ns if the altered home would in ver weal a lomnioiitx 
« lieeilul as|K-i t .ig.iin. N’ears alieiwanls the old .serv.’iiils xvonhl 
remind eaeh other in whispers on xvintrv niejils as they sal beside 
tht; bla/iiig fire, and li.-itened to tlx* bowling wind, bow llien 
inastct bad wandered through the empty rooms as li in i|iic?it 
of soijKthiug he eoiild nexei lind, iinlil the nimoui bi‘i anx- 
(luicnt in the villagi? that her spirit haunted the ?iien<* ol Ix r 
brief xvedded life; and that tlie d.itk sh.uloxv whii h bad lallcn 
iijiun it now. xvonlil ncvi'r it ill :iway. 

At last Mr. Woodbridge began to lake an inUnest in the liie ol 
the boy whose face retiiindi'd liiiii of tin- ivumaii he li.'xl lux^ d. 
riiis deepened as flu? X ears passi d bx, and peihaps only g.iiix cl 
new sliengtii from the fart, that he l.iilcd to fulfil his falher’s 
SI In mes concerning him. The lesi inblan • to his in'itliei was 
not merely a likeness in eyes .ind h«iir. but a i luse an.ilugy of 
soul; he eared little? for tin? e\i iteiiieiit of the < hase ; bill was 
never so happy as when he hail esc.iped to some neglected ii)oni, 
with an old book in which lay the “Open Sesanu:'* to whole 
W'orlds of adventure and romanc e. He showed something of 
an artistic: bias loo ; and in his father'.s judgment achieved great 
things with liis pencil perforinaiiecs xvhicli were treasuml as 
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iropliics, uthI siiuwn to numerous friends as unmistakable indica- 

tioFis of prci-orious ^'ciiiiis. 

“Alfred will be a p,reat man .some day/’ he woiiUl remark with 
a smile of Iriimipli, as lur careiiilly folded up and locked away the 
pro<]ii('tiotis on which he based Ids prophecy; “il was rather a 
divij»iHdntment tome at fust that his tastes were so dilTorent to 
mine ; but I'm not so prejudiced as to think there is nothiuf' in 
the world but fox hunting, fond as 1 used tu be of it (remind me 
that 1 li-Il you ab(»ul my Iasi experience that way, it will nmu.se 
you). What was I siyin^^ jus! now? Oh! to be sure, I xvas 
speaking; about Alfred bi;ing a gnsU man ; and mark my words, 
.sir, the lime will come when the i.ounly will be proud of him, 
and London too for that mailer." 

Mr. Wnodbiitige's coni]ianion would receive this information 
wilh belief or sri'plieism, accoiding to his individual dispusilion, 
but generally found it advisable to express his cordial acijuiesrence, 
for the double purpose of pleasing his ho.sl, and axolding any 
further allusion lo his adveiilure.s in the hunling field. 

Allii’d's school sun esses. Ihoiigh not abnormally brilliant, were 
sufliciently decided lo make these sanguine anticipations in his 
latIuT's mind sln ngthim into certainties. ^5o liinily was he nm- 
vinced that a career of honour and renown lay before his son, 
that when the latter exjires-scd a desire lo pursue his further 
studies at a (German university, his scheme nu-t with no up]>usition 
although it inxolved a sejiaration for at least two years. 

And now llial Allred had reliirned, a young man of ihiee-and- 
Iwenty, improved in every way, and possessing undoidHcd stores 
of mysterious and irisi rulabU: knowledge, what Avas there which 
his father would not do for him? 'I'ht; lonely old mansion be- 
came blighter and more animated than any one could reiiicmber 
it, since lluf lime ihe sipiiie brought liis [uelly young wife liome : 
tor the numerous invitations whi< h had been issued were reaclily 
aerei»led, and ohi college friends, remote relations with sons and 
daughters, f oiisins, nephews and nieces, (piite changed the aspec t 
of the sleepy little village, and made a \i;ry iierceptihic diflerem e 
ill the loi al ti.ulesmeit's usually small returns. 

Of all the guests, the most iiiicresiing both to .Alfred aud his 
fatlier were Kichanl (iarnet and Ins daughter Lilian. ’The former 
liad been Mr. Wooilbildge's Intimate friend from boyhood, by 
virtue of that singular moral law wliich finds the closest sympathy 
in ouiwaid antithesis: for .Mr. (iainet was a slight dclit ale man, 
ot <niiet and thoughtful nature, always pursuing sciimlillc. studies 
which led to no conclusion, nr Iriiimphaiitly demonstrating the 
force of some principle whuh had l.ieen indubitably established at 
least a year lu:fiire. Ilis daughter Lilian, on the other hand, was 
a i»relty brown haired gill iifeigbteen, w'illi clear blue eyes, sedue- 
li\el\ rosy lii»s, and a large share of innoi ent co<|uetiy. I ndei 
't1u*se circumstanec's it was naliiral that .she and Alficd should be 
much together should evince a Umdency lo be late for their 
meals should oi c asionally lose their way in the course of excur 
sions ill which they had unaccountably become detached from llie 
l emainder of the parly, and should lielray other symptoms, from 
which a disi eiiiing iniml might, without intellectual fatigiu*, have 
drawn its own com hisions. One morning, about this time, Lilian 
said lo lu r ln»sl at breakfast - 

‘/ What a l.is< inaling old liouse this is— I was tempted into an 
e\|»loring i.-xpctlitiun, and in tlie murse of iny Iraxcls I lound a 
•snudl room which I .siipjMise was intended for lumber, but which 
teiiiindcd me of the lieasuiies in the Arabian Xi^khP 

“ I didn't know wi*. had anything so attractive in the house, 
Miss Lilian," was the laughing rejoinder; “and I'm afraid you 
woukhri fiml any jewels iIictc at all events you haven’t appro- 
priated them : lliose are \ery pretty carring.s you have on, but 1 
can't be mistaken in fam ving I’ve .seen them before." 

“No -if there wore any jewels/' she replied, “ I did not see 
them , lluiu.'h I ani wwry you should think my honesty would 
have been unequal to withstand a ghUering temptation. 1'here 


.seemed to be a great many curious things in the room, however, 
and I especially noticed an old harp which was standing neglected 
in a corner. It might have been almo.st any age, I fancy, for 
when 1 examined it dusel)', I found that it had originally been 
painted with representations of flowers. It made me quite sad 
to see how the colours had faded by slow degrees; and when T 
ventureil to touch one of the few remaining .string.s, its lone was 
so weird and strange, that 1 felt as if 1 luid disturbed a slumbering 
spirit." 

“ You are a fanciful child," said her f.ither, affecting an in- 
difi’erence to imagination which he was far from feeling; “if you 
sta 3 Td here long 1 believe you would attach a ghost story to 
every room in the house, until you were frightened by the sound 
of your own footstep at twilight — eh, Woodliridge ? " 

“Well, 1 don't know,'* returned their host, feeling unequal to 
any discussion on the propriety of superstitious imagination, 
•• .slie’s right about one thing at any rale — the harp r.s really very 
old ; I have heard my grandfatlior say that it was far from being 
new when he was a boy.” 

“Do you pl.ty the harp, Miss (iarncl ?” inquired Alfred, who 
had listened attentively to the foregoing remarks. 

“A little/* .she answered lightly, “hut you won't have an 
opportunity of laughing at amateur inc.qiacily this time. 'J'hc 
harp has ultereil its la.st song, and seems likely to have as little 
to do with till! world in the future as the man or woman who 
played it long ago." 

Alfred, however, had formed a different conclusion, and within 
an hour he was riding in the direction of Ihe nearest town in 
search of an old (uofessor of music, who, some years before, had 
m.ide futile aiienqas to instruct him in the art of playing on tlie 
laano. J laving found thi.s excellent individii.-d, who divided his 
life between the intelligent and .syinpaihelic appreciation of 
c.\(|uisite harmonies, .and a chronic attempt to solve the diflic.ult 
[iroblein of how a shilling c:in be made to purchase the eipiivalcnt 
of cigliti'enpeiicc, he enli.slcd his service.s to .such good effect, 
that in thiee week.s' time the old har)) was .sufliciently restored 
lor all musical purposes, and Lilian was uiuiiiimoiisly called 
upon lo be ibe first who sliould evolve melody from its 
strings. 

“I believe she h.is dieaincd about this wonilerfiil instrument, 
waking and .sleeping, ever hiiice .she discovered it," said her 
lather, as Lilian sal down before the hnip. “ She owned to me 
the other day that she had written a sung .’iboiit it, ;md 1 think 
it would only be a fair pen;dly for such indiscretion if wc m.adc 
her sing it now.” 

“'I'hai is loo bad/* said his daughter, colouring rather deeply 
at this proposal ; “1 never thought you would belmy confidence, 
and you must be worse than a Roman father to put your child 
ill a kind of mural pillory.” 

Iiut the objection wa.s loudly overruled, and Lilian wa.s too 
unallected a girl lo refuse compliance in order to obtain further 
pleading, so after a rapid prelude she began to sing. Her 
voice was remarkably sweet and true, and soon became 
iiiodiilaled into artistic eflectiveness by the force of genuine 
ficling. 

'riiis wa.s Lilian's invocation : 

Ni*glccltil liarp, T bifl lh«r vakc ■ 

‘1 liy QhaniK'il slumhfr h.!!! hi^vn long : 
lint niiw iipwii the iiir shall lircak 
Once inure tliy sweet acciisloinwl Ming. 

01(1 (lays float near on spirit wings, 

Anil hinil me with an airy •^pell : 

.More skilful liamls have tuiiched tliy strings, 

Hut none iliat IovihI tlwv h.*ilf so well. 

*• While harsher souncU have stilled the air— 

The eager feet that- follow gain — 

The dull complaint of trampled care— 

'I'he stifled cry of lomily pain : 



'I'hc rattle «if the vieic»r*s car^- 
'I'lic vniifjiiislird luTo's tlyiii.r 
Still as the colli amt lra{;ic st.-irs, 

'J'lmu gavest no rcK|H>iisivc tone. 

" Hast thou no for the ^mit, 

No soiij* of triiim!ili f >r the lir.ur, 

No rnareh to grerl the of slwiir, 

No wail I » echo o'er the *^ravi», 

Nosuhtli* ineiiMire that will I'iiul 
'ITin .‘ceatterisl fancies of a ilivnm. 

As defily as the sdiitheni w'lml 
Whic.'li si^hs ai:ru-s the iiuioiilit ilrraiii 

" Then s|>eak of T.ove ■ the sacred iinine 
To which the oldest harps were slriiiijj. 

Which moves the altered eailh the ‘ami.* 

As when its heart was pure ainl V'liui}.'. 

The tcni]di‘.s limit in faiiu; and ^inld 
Are K-'ndy "tnicliiri's of an hour, 
riiil L'lve the: sceiiln* still w ill huM, 

While life has wnr.diip, faith or pow’i . 

“ liy wlii-])erefl Words hy wistful ;.ipji;- 
Ity artist's ju'iu-il, ]i-icrs ]ii m - 
By the sjift of maidens’ ryi- , 
llv all the passion kii iw’ii to iiii-m 
lly Wiiiiliii;» fears in seerel slusl. 

Where love U slroiij; and life is weal. : 
lly vanished lime, men fahh; dead 
Olil harp, I hill thee wale and speal. 

" The -pirit wakes- T ove’s puli-nt name iircxa.]-. 

Like iiia^ic in :i (.hiM’s faiitaslie tale.s 

The past lelurns and deep lenuMnlnancc nii};. 

In each \ihriition of the ipiiv'riiie string;*. ‘ 

'ritere was a pcncral miirrntir of ripplatiso, for Ihc wni.!s td' a 
|»rotly girl an: rarely .siilijot lftl to a .sevoroly rrilical an;j|\sis ; and 
:ift Lilian's audiriue included an indidgcnl father and :i lover, 
ihc verdin of so oinionsly pac ked n jiiiv ( oiild liave hnt one 
tone. Lillie niore w.ts said, howevirr, roncLTisinp, the' farc y U) 
which her song gave exirression, until that evening when site 
.itul Airrc.*c.l were walking alone logcihc't heneatli the ihcstniit 
trees. Then it. was naturally cliscnsscd at length, and as iR'ilher 
of thc^m was dirfirienl in ini.aginalion, they dwell for some time on 
llii: po.ssilile voices whic;.h the harp had acroinpnnied in llie far- oil 
years, and the variou.s changes that had pa.ssed w;ive-like ovti 
soc iety, since they had lieen hushed in tlu^ mysterious silent e 
which enfolds the whole restless drama of hninan life. 

And them Alfred told her, with llu: ready rhythmic: specc li 
which is the spontanetni.s uUerance of a ycaing heart ac iu.ited ]>\ 
strong feeling, wh.ll she Juad become to him. .and liow his thoughts 
of her had interliced themselves with every fibre of his lilt?. In 
what words he expressed all this, .iml how she answered liiin, 
need not be told in dcitail here : suc:h scenes were acled constantly 
by the people whom we vaguely term “the ancients,*' and in sj'ite 
of the revolutionary influence of scionce, ami ihe persistent 
efforts of political materialism to olilileiale all poetic feeling, it 
may confidently he inferred that suc h dialogues will ho repeated 
until the end of time. .Suffice it to say, iherefon*, th.il tin- 
wooing had ii. tormiiialion literally, as well as figuratively rosy ; 
.and as tliere seemed c-very probability that Ihc course of Inn^ 
love W'oiihr for onci* flow with trampiil beauty ns they knew they 
bad no melodr.ima to enact, no intriguing rival to di^]»o>(; of, 
and no obdurate parent or gii.-irdian to soHen— it was not more 
evident on their return they wen^ late fur suiijht, than that 
they h.id conceived a sunnier i:slimato of the world's ])ossiliililies 
for enjoyment than the average c.xperietice of men would re.idily 
justify. 

• ft wa.s among Mr. Woodhridge’.s old fa.shic»ned habils to re«juiic 
from the inmates of his house the ohservam e uf crarly lionrs (n 
commence the day befiwe the morning had lost Ihe first freshness 
of its dewy beauty ; and to retire to rest at a time when what is 
rather reckles.sly termed “ the world,” in the gay metrojjolis, is 
composing itself for the enjoyment of a pl«*asant niglit. On this 
particular occasion therefore, when the large old clock on llie 


stairca.sG struck twelve, llie deeji vihralions except in sof.iras they 
hlended with the incohetent laiigii.ige of drcaiii.^ wen; pioh.iMy 
heard liy no one exc ept .Mfrcd. lie was sitting in his hod room, 
la/ily en joying his secciiul c ig.ir, and menl.illy relicaising the 
cionvcrsatiun ul that i-wning. llmv beautiful she had lnuki-d 
he thought; and how charming had been the gradual transitions 
iroiii rclicencv ,'ind cociueUy, to luodcsl i:onfessit»n of the lo\r for 
which lie ph‘.ided. Pleasant rctlections uf this kind arc apt t*) 
he inclefiiiitcly prutrac tt-cl ; and at last hc‘ stalled ahiii]>lly lr<»m 
Ills lev die willi the miigiving, that the* house would In- astir hefuie 
he had even made up his mind to go to bed. 

What’s lu he done?*' lie s.ild t»> him.alf; “lh;U lillle wile h 
has banished the idea of sleep lor tin* next two or time; lu'iiis I 
believe; unless the spirit slie has .aw.ikeiieil i .m be exou ised. 
Tlu* most pcnverfid iiarc-otie. I know is .1 dull hu»ik. I li.ive seen 
himinous di.scoui.se.s in print which I tiiink would mak*- nu: 
druw.sy on my w;iy to exec'iition, it I could cuily c om c I'.traie iiiv 
llioiights u]ion them; and, by the way. Mr. (laim.t lent me just 
tlie woik I w.ml I haven’t re.id it, and don't even know its 
title, but I reineinlicr the Inst glimp''e of it:' binding made me 
shiver." 

lie looked round for the litcr.iiy ojii.ile, hut it w.is not there; 
and he suddenly teineiiibcred that lur h.id seen it l.isl In tfur little 
room where the y hail chisleied toge the r to hear I.ili.'n's song. 
As the! a[>ariment in c[iieslion was close at hand, and he could 
e:i-,ily reac h it wilhoiil dislinbing ;iiiv one, he vv.ilked . oJily along 
the eorridoi, am! seeing ihe old h.np standing in the Mim; plac e 
it had oeeiipied that morning, he enteicd llm room .m-i thiew 
bin iilf into an easy chair lieside it. 

it may li.ive been the. dreamy ejuiet of the hour a; d scene, 
but the slimihei whic h .a lillle while hc-l'ore had sei nied so distant, 
stole (ivc-r him gracliially now. A c onfir.ed clieain of I.ill.in being 
c arrieil off by a (Iciinan professor of inm.ii , and inipiisonetl in 
the* iiniv iTsli V at 1 leidelliorg cmled .sudde nly, lie av.ike as he 
thought with .t start, :iml saw for the first lime that '’e w.is not 
alone. 

'I hc' luoiinliL'ht slteainlng ihrougli the narrow wi".l. w g.ive .1 
W'i:ird dislim liiess lo eveiy objei i in the* rciom, . '.-I tell with 
c.-sjiecial < le.miess on the fi;'ure of a wom.in sl.inding I>eside Ihe 
old hatp. .‘\l the lit si glance .Alfred lam ini ih.'t : V j must lie 
ill Ihe e.iily bloom ol youth and lie.iiity, for llu* wi'l'iil c yes were 
l.irgt! and luslroiis, tlu- featiiies were eMiiii.sili ly ii.^e!.ir, tlu; 
Iineovered .shoulders gleanu‘d with a snowy wliitc n-.'s, .ind the 
form had the hi.xuri.inl grace of fairest maiclenhood ; 1 -l he saw- 
wit h surprir-e on a closer scrutiny that her loi g ! ..ir w;is cpilie 
while, and llie month, allhoiigh small and cK li« . ’e, had an 
expression of ]i.iliem cmdur.inc i! which c-oiild o-.ly *■ ;ve Iren 
accjiiiicd hum .ibnoiinal .suffering, or the munolcmuus weariness 
of many years. (!ould she he re.illy moitid, c>r v..'s he artiiailv 
I onteinplating .nn ;ip]»arition frcnii llu; spiiil wotl l.'* 'I lioughis 
of this kind crowded upon his mind .is he m'l!«'d ‘wifl and 
unaec omitable c h.inges in her :i]ipearanc e. At fiiM •-.! e I been 
clad in a long tlowing chess of white, but as he g.i/-. '.I he saw it 
deepen and glow in lint like! a c linid :il sunset, i .!l it^ l.'ic was 
almost c'liiiisuii ; it c hang d again and lic.*i aim- like l!u‘ hhie of 
a rivnit;!. Por one niomenl the; figme bifure liini w.is do. sseci 
in iinpc'ii.d lubcs of purple the next she appeared driipid in 
somhrt! black; and while; he was wondii-ng liow '.lie e « luinges 
weri; clTe<‘tc.-d, and what thc.-ii me.-vning might be, sl.e stood betorc! 
him once aj^ain c lad in simjile white. 

At length he suiniMoned ccuir.ige to spe.nk to lu-r, defei mined 
fu verify one sense; by anolhc-r, and di.sc^over whi-lhvr this .singular 
being could possibly be tin: fantastic: c'.reation c>f Ins civvn healcrd 
fancy. 

“.‘Strange apparilion,'* he said, “in whose very beauty there is 
something sli.idowy and iinrcral, what ;ire you, and why do you 
enter this lonely room at midnight ? ’* 
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'I’he s;ul dark eves enroiinlercd his, and his question was 
answered in a voit'e low and very tnusu al, hut with something of 
.1 miMsiired radeiice, whirh falnily rccallecl the rhythmic tones 
t»r stringed insinimerits vi-ry sol'lly ]>l:tycd. 

iiiJt tear me I have neither the power nor the will to 
harm yon. I am only the spirit of this long neglected harp, 
i.illed from niy eiirhanted slumber hy the voire of ralian (larnet. 

She hade im* wake in the name of Love, ami only the dark spirits 
wlio have thrown off their allegiance to Divine authority dare 
resist eominauils urged in that sac red name.’* 

“Have all harps attendant spirits?” asked Alfred musing on 
I lie strange worlds of conjerture the thought (Tcafed. 

And slic answered No ihcTe are many instruments whic h 
are eold ami meehanical -whieh ar^; played and handled hy 
selfishness and egotism : sueh music has no spiritual meaning 
it is freely praised perhajis, hut it is soon forgotten, and when the 
sounds die away, the transient power lliey may have possessed 
dies with them. lUit when llie strings are touched hy hands that 
love them, a spirit of music is horn and dwirlls in peremnial 
coinpanionslilp with the instnimeiit from wliicdi it sprang, 
IS the Dryads were fabled to inhabit the forest tree's.’* 

“Was it thus that you grew into conscious being?*’ he 
askc'cl. 


'riic sjiirit stood regarding him dreamily for some moments 
without replying* then she said abruptly - 

“ Have you ever heard anything coneerning a maiden of your 
house namcsl Dorothy Wcjodbiidge ? ” 

“Her jucture hangs upon the wall now,” returned Alfred 
surprised at the question; “it is a hcaiitiful face; and I have ofte n 
tiied to imagine her history; but is it possible that you knew 
her? She died more than two c.'.entuiics ago.” 

“I do not roiinl time as yoii mortals do by days and years,” 
replied the sjiirit, “and in my dreamless sleep 1 have been 
imconscioiis of him' many suns have risen and set upon the 
world. Doubtless it maybe as long as you say, for this while' 
hair of mine w;is golden then ; .ind the roses painted here ” (she 
laid her hand upon the harp .as she speak c), “w'ere bright with 
glowing colour. You sny truly that she was beautiful wc harp 
Spirits are unlike \ou in much, but wc have a tiiorc than human 
c apacity of devoted atl.ichiiK*nt, and I loved her tenderly. Her 
mother WMs dead, .and her fath.-r w.is a rigid I’liritan, stern lo all 
hut her. When he brouglit his daughter the gaily |Kiinled harp, 
she recognised in it at once the companion of which her lonely 
life stood in sueh urgent need ; for her brnliier lived in London, 
and her father was often away from home. A{ first she made the 
strings utter only the solemn cadences of ps.'dm and hymn, hut 
as the supreme dream of a woman's life .absoihcd her thoughts, 

- she rcnilided all her secret emotions to her harp, and made the 
notes thrill with tenderness and passion. You woiuler perliaiis 
how 1 knew' all this : hut she told me all— not in words, hut by 
look and touch, for when we love deeply we are swift lo c:ompiehcni] 
slight indications. She was so happy in her innocent a/Tcction, 
and Walter I iarlingford was a man of whose admiration any woman 
might he justly proud. His rank was somewhat higher than her 
own, for altliongh the Woodhridgc.*’s ha\e :dways held a reputable 
position in the county, they never aspired, in those days, lo an\ 
loftier L-onnexiem ; and Walter I Iarlingford hy biitli and as.sociation 
belonged to the !iristcx:racy. In the early days of their intimacy 
he had won her heart with the consent and approbation of her 
lather; hut political troubles she did not understand hud inter 
posed a iKirrier between them, and for some time she had not 
seen her lover. This seiviration w.as hard to bear, but she never 
doubted that it would soon end; and the conviction had rarely 
been .stronger “'an on one bright May evening, when her father 
and brother l)eing in London, she sat on the balcony, jiassing her 
fingers drcrmily over the strings of her harp, and murmuring her 
thoughts aloud to the strain which she thus invoked.: — 
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'* ‘ Will my lover come? The fttarry night 
Is sweet with the languid breath of spring ; 

'I'he chestnut lilossom is fair and white, 

'flic air is soft as a dove's light wing. 

'I'he nightingales in a fund delight, 

'J'hcir drcamii to the budding roses sing. 

“ ’ I'is the hour of love, and only thou, 

Oil licail, art tri>ublecl with vague unrest ; 

^ lit his parting words arc with me now, 

When liLs lips his earnest love cunfessk'd ; 

And lie ruilc awny with a knigiitly vow— 

That l^dcii lay in luy faithful breast. 

*“ Is it wioiig niy hiyally to yield— 

Tu bold his jiliiyfullcst loiich so dear.^ 

.Should inairicri jKissiun be all coiiceuhsl 
Or liaiiislicd hence to a higher .s[iherc ? 

dread will, to the world revealeil, 

Against such treiiiulou-k longing clear ? 

“ * ITicy tell me so— lliey arc good and wise, 

'iBut truth dwells nut in their stern dceiees : 

A song is writ in (he glowing skies — 

All aniliein sung by the sult-iiiiicd breese ; 

And my heart to the hymn of (he world replies, 

As livers mirror o'er sliading trees, 

*' * And sec he comes! did 1 diiMiii for nought 
That hill and cloud had a fairer look — 

'I'hat stars were kind, that a sweeter thoiiglit 
Louiui napid voice in the flowing hrook? 

11 is presence .i wondrous hath wrought 
And life gniws fair as a sacrcil Umk.' 

As her 1 isl words died away, u rider paused al the gate below, 
and springing lightly from llic saddh:, intrusted his horse to the 
ciirc of a .servant. In another minute he was standing hy her 
side and had claspcil her in his arms without a word. 

“ * 1 knew you would come, Walter,* she said at length, 
Liltliotigh it is .such a weary while since wc met.* 

“'Has it seemed so long, dearest ? ’ he asked with an uneasi 
ness in his ni.inner which he strove vainly to conceal. 

“ 'Time always moves slowly when one is alone; but wc will 
not think of that now you are here. You arc liiding something 
from mt*,* she added hurriedly, with a rapid glance of wondering 
anxiety. ‘ It is high treason against the majesty of love to be 
sorrowful when we are together,’ 

“ ' My face is the traitor then, darling, not my heart. Life has 
no moments so sweet to me as those 1 ..pcMid with you.' 

“ ‘ liiil you arc not happy now,* she said with newly awakened 
fear : * if anything troubles you let me know it too ; if 1 cannot 
lemove a sorrow, 1 can share it, and make its burden lighter 
that way.* 

“ He slooil birfore lier for a few moments w'ilh a look of 
indecision on his handsome face : at length he said - 

“ ' 1 meant to defer every thought of sadness till the moment of 
our parting ; but since my t;icc has betrayed me, you shall hear all 
now. I’lil your hat on, Dora— wc will walk once more beneath 
the ehestiuit trees, and 1 will tell you everything.* 

“ She ( oinplied in silence and waited eagerly for him to give 
her his proini.sed confidence. Al length he said - 

“ * In your quiet country home darling, the heart of humanity 
throbs with a measured pulsation ; and the troubles of ordinary 
experience can generally be surmounted by a firm w'ill and i 
brave soul. In the great cities it is widely different, and niy daily 
life calls me into contact as you know, not with the serene 
loveliness of nature, but the restless intrigues of court and camp.’ 

“ He paused she was listening intently, but offered no remark, 
and only waited with deeper eagerness for the rest he bad to say. 
He c.ontiniicd - 

“ ' We live in evil lime.s darling, days which arc stern to all of 
us, and doubly bitter to confiding young hearts like yours. 
Although the clamour of London life finds no echo here, some 
faint rumours must surely have reached you touching the 
disturbed relations between the Ring and the Parliament.* 
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-I have heard somelhing, IhouRh not much, from my 
fjither concerning this; but such matters are the anxieties of 
statesmen, not the cares of lovers.’ 

•‘‘All, Dora, the muscles and nerves of sociely are more 
intimately connected than that. Where the right of the quarrel 
rests can scarcely be detennined by a partisan; for the final 
decision af these matters is reserved for posterity. What wc have 
to do is to face the practical question ; and now there can lie no 
doubt what the end of it all will be. Every day makes it more 
inexorably certain that we arc tending to our fate.’ 

“ ‘ And what is that ? * she asked with tjuic.k anxiety 

. “ ‘ To rebellion land civil w'ar.* 

» 

“ His words vaguely frightened her as mctiares jiregnanl with 
shape|j;;ss terror ; but even now she did not realise the full extent 
of his tidings ; for she said with no faltering in her voice, although 
the little hand resting on his arm trembled *as she spoke -- 
“‘That is dreadful- I shrink from the thought of war with .all 
a woman's weakness; but you are a soldier, and 1 have heard 
you speak of battles in a far more ho)ieful strain.' 

“ ‘ Arc not my words clear enouglu dearest ? ’ he said with a 
sigh. ‘ I w'ould to God there were any vagueness or uncertainty 
in the heavy truth they reveal. You do not read Shakesptate ; 
and h.ave been taught to associate his name with .all that is base 
in thought and action : but we at the court understand him belter, 
and know with what unerring subtlety he reads the inncatnost 
impulses anil emotions of tlic heart. In one of his |i1ays the 
brighte.st and mosf fascinating of all in the jiiilgmcnt of many - 
the .story turn.s upon the love of a youth and maiden belonging 
to hostile houses ; and the w'arfarc between devotion on ilie one 
hand and faction on the other results in Iragetly of the direst 
kind. 1 spoke of civil war: in that war your fitlier, your liiother 
and I, have all parts to play, from which our manhood will not 
let us shrink. 1 havi^bcen taught to reganl loyalty as a sacred 
duly — they fancy lliemselves urged to rebellion by every obliga 
lion of religion. The end of the struggle rests with (Iml ; and 
in the meantime what op[iorlunity docs the world afford us fur 
dreams of love and liope ? * 

“ She was a timid delicate girl to whose eyes the tears rose easily : 
often her long lashes had been wet for no graver reason than the 
pain of a wounded bird the weariness of unbroken monotony, 
or the throb of a petty annoyance ; but now .she gave no outward 
sign of how deeply his words had moved her ; she w:is liegiiming, 
for the first time in her life, to understand that there is a misery 
too deep for l<?ar.s. At last she said - 

“ ‘ I understand you now -this gre:it wot hi you talk of is cruel, 
and I am very desolate ; but are we absohiUily without hope ? 
Is there no ray of light in the whole hori/on ?' 

“ fie had determined in the coiirsi! of Itis ritle ihither, to tell 
her that she was free, and to dwell as liopefully as he could on a 
siinjiy future for her in which he had no ; Init her voice .and 
m.anncr told liiai'more plainly than any wtuds i duhl have done, 
that such consolation wouid be c-.ruel. 'J'lterolbri; he said with a 
recklessness very unlike his usu.al manner - 

‘“We have one hour, darling, and when th.if Is past wi* shall 
still hold the memory of it. Our cup of gl.ailness has beeti 
roughly dashed to the ground -ive will not waste in futile regret 
llio drops that remain.’ 

•‘She silently ar.quicst'cd, and caiighl eagerly at this slender 
thread of comfort, frail and transient as it was. Love makes a 
worlil of its own to live in ; and long afterwards she would recall 
that farewell w.ilk beneath the chestnut trees, as the l.isi ninnient 
in her life when she was truly happy. 

“ Happy did I say?--well no -if happiness means contentment 
with the course of life, rest of spirit and freedom from care ; but 
if on the other hand it means a rapture which wholly transc ends 
the wonted exjicriencc, there were jirobably not in I'aiglanfl two 
'licarts that were happier than theirs. The hour passed away all 
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too rapidly as such seasons always <lo : he lingered afterwards 
until the last possible moment, and then rode slnwly away, leaving 
her to a sunless life in which the demands of duty were made of 
a heart that sirkeued under the dreary weight of a long suspense. 

“And yet it was only after the lapse of many weeks that she 
recognised the full extent ol the desol.ition which liatl t.illi n iqion 
her ; and even then the Impc was still high that it would soon 
end. A young heart like hers is incredulous regarding the 
possibility of ehroiiic sorrow', ami in its gravest moments can onlv 
conceive the inadequate picture of an ephemeral pain. Often 
Dorothy reasoned with herself that her lover must have Liken loo 
dark a view' of the slate troubles— that the clouds must speedily 
roll away, and their sonibie hues unly serve as a foil ii»r the 
hiilliant brightness of a glad re-union. 1 speak confidently of 
^er seen’t thoughts, for I had learn! by long c.\pil4enee to under 
stand them from the way she touched the sitings of her harp to 
re.ad in t liords ami syinphouies her dreams and longings, and to 
ie<*ognise in sharp discordiint notes the « iy of a spirit wi-ll nigh 
crushed hy ])aiu. She had never iu'eii so imicii alone, fnr 

her f.iilier was almost constantly in I^oiulun now, .and coniiiiiirii 
cated with her by mean.s of hurried letters, inclosing what iiioney 
she needed for household expenses— generally asking for .some 
book or papirr of which the writer stood in need, ami commending 
her to t lie Divine care. Nt» one waiuhl have suspected from his 
manner how deeply her father loved her, but he luid taught 
hiinsclf to belii've that eaithly affection was too carn.il an 
mntlun ff)r permitted utterance liy the elect ; .and his iiaturo W’as 
too uniMaginative for it to oicnr to him that the heart of a young 
girl might be llu: s»vm; (»f lenible struggles, which causi'd her 
uneventful lile to change its aspect of dull monotony to one of 
leleiitless and mi.diaied siiflering. l)or<»lhy replied to these 
letters in much the s.ame str.ain, ami nothing eoiild be inferred 
from her brief sentences but dutiful siibniisshm : soiiielimes she 
would venture, as she handed iier rejily l<» ifie messenger, to .ask 
him what news he boie from London : but sm li im|uiriis aftiirdtd 
her lillle intelligence and less comfort, lor,l^^' v only eli» iled a 
.sapient shake of the head, together with a laconic assertion tliat 
things were glowing woise and w'orse ; ami soini: long i|Mot:itions 
from the Olil Testament tou< liing the ilay of vengeance and the 
fall ol tyrants, the n-levancy of wlnMi to Dorothy w.is an 
inscriilablc thing. 

“The summer months pass.*d away and at the i nd of Oi IoIk-i 
the storm which had been gathering .so long broke ujion the 
eountry. 'I'idings of the battle of Kilgehill, coiitr.-iilictoiy not 
only in di tail luil in g* m-ral im\)ort, reached even the. quiet 
village where DorcUliy Woodbiidge lived. I’dhaps no one h<‘:iid 
them with so deep a pain as she, for most peojile were pailis.ans, 
and the iviiorled defeat of C’.iv.alier or Ihirilaii, ine.mt the «h-- 
velnjuncnt of a dre.ini of fri’edom or the vindication of a loyal 
right. Dorothy ntiilher knew m»r cared anything alioul these 
political i|ue!:tions, but she wa^- bound by st longest lies to both 
parties- to one by the claims of kindreil, habit, and ediieiitinn 
to the otliei by the yet more tyrannic imjmlses of love, 
(iradii.allv she fidt a terrible bniK-lessm ss growing in her la arl : 
she did imt \ield to it teadily; but in sjjile of lieiself the 
strength of its dominion over her was sie.idily progressing, 
'riie dawn of a m*w day meant flie beginning of another si-aMui 
of umamfideil dnad ; and night too olten brought her biokt-n 
slumber, dark dreams heavy with proplietie imnare. Ke|.oris 
of skirmishes e\agger;iled into battles, whuh are doiibihss 
forgotten now. but were much talked of llu-n, ivadusl her fiom 
time to time ; hut .still she licanl no tidings of lu r lover, and 
:,lill the political horizon gave little indication of change. 

“ More than a year ha«l passed awaysim e Walter I l.irlingford's 
List tiarling with her, .and she was walking one morning through 
the village more with tlie instinctive desire to counteract mental 
unrest Ijy physical exenise than for any definite objer!, when 
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slur felt a hand laid upon her arm, anil turning round saw that 
slic had been slopped by an old woman, ugly, dccrcpid, and 
nu'>eiably dad, whuiu Dorothy recognised as Moll Milbiirn, a 
4 haracter of whom the village sUmxI in awe, believing her to 
be a witch. 

•“ Wliy have you touched me ? * asked Dorothy, looking at the 
jtalsieil ncaturc before her with a feeling in which ])ity struggled 
with involuntary aversion anil fear. 

“‘Mow pioiidly we talk,* relumed Moll, with a liulirroiis 
attempt to imitate the young girl’s manner. 'We have a fair face 
and a great house, and dresses and servants, and shining gold, so 
we are too lino even to be touched ; but fur all that wo are 
very wreuhed, we sit ami mope lor hours together -we weep 
more than is good for oiu heaiity, and night and morning our 
prayers die away in so])s. I'.li I jiretly Misties? Dorothy — isn’t 
that true?’ And the old hag chuckled hideously, as though the 
picture she had drawn atl'orded her the most eM|uisite satisfaction. 
Dorothy l4U)ked at her now with a new sense of dread : there was 
nothing in all this which a keen si rutiny, and an active imagina- 
tion could not have inferred from slight circumstances which 
were no secret ; but to Dorothy there was something terrible in 
this pitiless revelation as it seemed to her of her hidden soul. 

“*\Vhydo you speak in tliis w’ay to me?' she saul, altering 
the form of her i|iieslion, and forcing her tears back by a 
strong eltort. 

“ * llci aiisi! I know wliat’s always the matter with you young 
folks - 1 was young myself oiiee, and a likely lass, though no one 
would think it now.* (Some recolleclion of this remote |)eriod 
seemed to kindle an imevlinguished vanity in the old woman's 
iniiid, and she continued with a peiceptible increase in her 
il'jsire to pn»[»itiate.) ‘What you want is tidings of your lover, 
and if you don't gel 'em you will die. 'l itne was when you was 
loo gay for the saints you live with ; now I Ivlieve for all your 
pretty f.u e you’d almost c hange lots with old Moll if you got the 
I hance. Why chm’t you come to hei ? Peo|)le say she is a 
witch — pifihaps she might help yoii -who knows?* 

“ ‘ 1 will not c ome to you,' said l)orothy. sjK;akiiig rapidly, as 
if she feared the c'onliniiaiu e of hi*r own lesoliifion. * It you are 
an imjKistor you can do nothing for me, and if you really have 
c ommiiiiioii with evil s|»irilN. my religion leac hes me to regard 
your voice as the temptation of Satan ; and to shiink Inun . 
ilu! moral contaiiiinatioii «)f your |»res(^n( e-- I will not come to 
you.’ And without another word she hurried away, but distinctly 
heard thi! old woman call after her - 

'•‘(h) your ways, pretty Mistress Dorothy, it*s no a flair of old 
MolTs if you i hoo^e to be wiific lied i but as for all that fine talk 
about religion, it won't cl<». Young blood is loo hot for that : 
and you Ziv/Zcome to her sooner or later.* 

•‘And Moll Milbiirn w.is right- -it is coinpara lively easy to 
rivsist a .siuhleii tempt. ilion, but it ie<|uires abnormal strciiglli to 
4 lulure a prcUracted stiain. 'I'he opinions of men c'hange abso- 
lutely Inun geneialli.m to geneialion ; and perhaps modern 
thought laughs at thi. iile.i of witi hi taft it Jii.iy lie so, 1 cannot 
tell but the ago ill which Dorotliy Woodbricige lived believed in 
it de.voMlly, and legarded it as one of the potent agencies of 
e\il. If Dorothy had hail any doubts about Moll Milburn’.s 
power to riMil the fulure, the cairivers 'ilon of that day would 
have dispelliMl them; but the purity of her nature h.id never 
before been sullied liy the coininissioii of deliberate and consc ious 
Nin ; and slie ileb-nnineil that ncj temptation should induce her to 
.seek the longecl-ior iniLlligence frcmi this forbic.lden source. 

"She remained tiriii in her rcsoluticm throughout the summer, 
the autumn, and the whitcrr ; but the spring s;iw Iicr waver; 
and when July broug’ t the news of Marslon Moor she could 
hesitate nr» longer, but forgot all her former resolves, and stood 
one Aiigiisl evening on the threshold of Moll Milburn’s cottage. 

" It was a wrcdchcd uninviting hovel ; and if it was true, as the 


villagers confidently asserted, that its inmate had sold her soul to 
the devil, she had shown little mercantile skill in the bargain, 
and had failed utterly to receive any substantial equivalent for 
the spiritual wealth with which she parted. The room thiit 
Dorothy entered was small and ciuitc unfurnished, unless a crazy 
table and a debilitated chair could be regarded in the light of. 
upholstery ; moreover it was far from being clean, and ip its' bare 
di.sconifort, seemed quite in accordance with the figure of its 
tenant, who was crouching on the floor before the fire, casting 
herbs in a brazen kettle whicdi was simmering upon it, and 
wanning her wrinkled hands, in spite of it being Augiust, at the 
languid flame. She saw and recognised Dorothy, hut gave her no 
sign of remetnbrani!C other than was involved in the' kind of 
chant which she crooned to herself, as with trembling hands she 
continued her occuipation 

•* • i'.'iir of fricc? and dark of life, 

Light of sU'p and heavy (if lic.art, 

MtiiitliH [liis'i by .and iil Inst she cumes.' 

"‘I have come to you,* said Dorothy, at length, seeing that no 
further greeting was vouclisufcd her, ‘because you said you could 
Iielp me, and I need help- (loil knows.* 

“‘Oh, ay - of course youVe come -T told you long ago that 
you’d do so ; and now what is it you want? You must pay for 
news my pretty laily- you know that, I siippo.se.* 

“‘You need not fear,’ replieil Dorothy, as she laid a foldetl 
paper upon the tabic. ‘ I have wTillen a few questions licre -if 
you can answer them 1 will pay you well.’ 

“ Moll Milburn took the paper and held it cIo.se to her ble.ircd 
dim eyes, muttering to herself ‘all the while. When she had 
roncliided its peru.sal, she said in a .significant tone 
*“ The.se are hard ((uestions, Mistre.ss Dorothy; but come to 
me to-morrow at sunset, and Til do my be.sl to answer 'cm.* 

“ * I have gone too flir to ilraw bae.k,* thought Dorothy, with 
tlie easy sophistry of self-deception ; ami at the appointed time 
slie was standing in llu? wretched cottage once more. The 
kettle had dis.'][)peare(l from the fire, and Moll Milburn was lying 
on the floor dozing and muttering, liaving the up])earancc of a 
huddled lieap of old clothes ; but everything else was unchangial ; 
and the witch addre.s.sed her visitor e.\acl1y as though their 
conversation had been uninterrupted. 

“‘Ask your questions then, ami I’ll answer 'em- never 
fear.’ 

“ ‘ Is Walter Harlingford living?’ 

ay, he’s living — young hearts don’t stop boating so 
easy as all that. He is in liigh favour, I can tell you, and 
for all the weighty things he has on bis mind he don’t forget you. 
What next ? * 

" ‘ I.S he in peril ?' 

" • There's a iiucstion now. Ain’t eveo' soldier in peril, leave 
alone one so daring as him ? ’ 

r.ut does he stand in any si)ccial and immedi.ite danger?* 

14 « 1 should say not nothing more than what you might 

call the ordinary luck of war. Why how pale you look over it - 
don’t you know where dangers arc thickest, honour and glory- 
ay, and money loo, which is worth ’em both — are always to be 
found.* 

“ Dorothy stood before her oracle with a quickened pttljfe, 
trembling lips, and downcast eye.s. She had another question to 
ask, but although she had repeatedly striven to prepare her.self 
for this interview, she could hardly summon courage to express 
her thoughts in definite words. At length she faltered — 

“ ‘ Will he— 'Will he die during this war ? ' 

“ ‘ Well,* returned Moll Milburn, in a confidential tone, ‘ 1 don’t 
rightly know— some of the signs point one way, and some just 
t’other; it would be easy enough to make up an answer 
that would please you; but old Moll’s honest, and won't telU 
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you anythinf; of which she ain't certain. Wait anci see— that's 
iny advice, and hope for the best.* 

• “ ‘ But is there nothing 1 can do ? ' said Dorothy imploringly, - 
with a sob site could no longer repress. ‘ You [irLtcnd to have 
access to information which is dark to me — can you not learn 
.from the same source when peril will menace him, ami wliero, 
and whether it is possible for me to avert or soften it? ' 

“ Moll Milburn gave the young girl a se.'irching glance. ‘Those 
(picstions weren't written down/ she muttered, ‘ and 1 couldtri 
have answered 'em if they had been ; but this will tell you all you 
want to know/ 

“She held out a small slip of paper closely folded and sealed. 

It had fto superscription or outward signs of any kiiul, ami 
Dorothy contemplated it with natural wonder at the confidence 
with which it was given. 

“‘Wear it near your heart,' said the old woman, nodding 
mystcrioUKly, ‘and as long as it keeps while, don’t hre.ik the seal ; 
but if it should ever change colour, open it, and you'll find your 
answer written out plain ; for T'in a hit of a scliolar,’ she <<in- 
tinued, comixising herself for a garrulous digression ; and 
showing something of the ancient vanity which Dorothy had 
noticed in their first interview, as Moll Milburn recalled ihc 
period of her youth. From these boastful reminiscences of 
remote scholarship and mythical beauty nothing was to be gainetl 
liowever ; so Dorothy hid the f>apcr in her bosom, pressed gold 
into thcircmbling hand wliich was eagerly stretched out lo receive 
it, and hurried away without another word. 

“ It was a relief to escape from the miserably ventilated room, 
and the [iroximity of the unseasonable fire, to the fresh, .sweet air ; 
but the Puritan m.iidcn felt as though the slitling atinos])herc had 
crept into her life and would not he shaken ofi'. Her pale cheeks 
burned with the novel .sense of .shame, as she felt she had acted 
in direct opposition lo the voice of conscience, and the accepted 
ethics of all whom from infancy she had been taiiglil to revere. 

‘ I have done wrong,* she murmured to herself again and again. 
‘.Since Mod imposed this suspense upon me, I should have l.ioriu; 
it uncomplainingly ; but 1 am so wretched, and 1 liave no inothn 
lo teach me what to do.* 

“ She determined that no future anxiety should induce her to 
seek Moll Millmrn's aid again ; but by a naliiral im onsislcncy 
for you mortals are all more ()r less inconsistent siu: kept ilu; 
jiaper, and looked night .and morning for the foretold indication 
of change. Yet its white surface g.ave no sign ; and still the slow 
wheels of time moved with mec:liaiiii:al exactness, .and the months 
of winter and spring passed .away oncer more with few incidents to 
mark their course. It began lo be whispend in the villagir that 
Dorothy Woodbridge was ]).aler and more delicate looking than 
she used to be, lh.at her step seoineil lo have lost its elasticity ; 
and her voice its ringing music. But lu:r neighbours had not 
. leisure to give these things more than a jiassing thought; and the 
great events of . nut ion.al life precluded the presence in her hmiu; 
of those wlio might perhaps liavc lielped her. 

“ in the early summer a certain mental languor seemed creeping 
over her, due partly to physical cxhauslitui. and jiarlly to the t act 
that suspense h.ad lapsed from the acute throbs f»f torture lo the 
dull sense of unaltering pain. 1 think loo at this time that some 
thing. of the old hopefulness revived ; it was a weaker thing than 
tlu/ strong lM;lief in joy which had animatetl her onc e ; but it 
lulled her into a tram|uil patience, ami one night when she l.iy 
down to rest she inunniircd lo herself, ‘Something tells my hearl 
that we shall meet again, and that my siiflering is well nigh ended.' 
.She slept calmly as a child, and the smiles whic h played upon her 
sweet mouth told clcaily that her dreams were wliispeting ihe 
.same bright hope. 

“It was late next morning when she awoke— I have .il ready 
said that I do not count time as you do ; but the slightest fact of 
shat memorable day will l)e present with me always ; and 1 


lemcmbcr even that men called it the tniiriecnth of June, 

‘‘ Dorothy's liist action on waking was always to (‘xaniine the 
mysterious p:i[ier ; and the smile c.allcd into lu*ing by her l.isl 
dream w.is still lingering on her lips when she drew it forth : what 
was her astonishment and terror to perceive that its sin face l»ore 
two large irn-gular crimson stains. .She broke the seal with 
feverish imiKitience, renuimbering Moll Milbum's words that she 
would find the answer to all Ikt doubts wrilleii there. The paper 
only contained six letters--- scrawled in a way that made the f.iinl 
characters scarcely legible ; but Dorolliy caught their meaning at 
.1 glame, and fell no doubt as to tlitr interpretation they weie 
intencled to bear. 

“ Kor the word there written was ‘N.\ski:v.' 

“ I'. very faeiilly cU' her nature seemed i|iii<'keiud with sudden 
energy. Tlie little hamlet of \aseby was about iwenlv miles 
ilisl.inl from her home — her lover was doubtless iliv ie, and slie 
c-oiild aid him ; perhaps without her suce.our he wiuild die ; and liad 
the (list.ince been even greater her delt'imin.ition would have been 
swiltly formed. She would thither at om e, alone and on loot 
— destiny could not be so cruel as to reve.d the f.icl to hei w'ithoii! 
giving liiT the o|»porlunily of fruitful .iclion. .Shi? dressed 
Imiiiedly, yet with c:aiv, and even i hose the siiupli; ornanieiil.- 
which he had pr.iised, feeling no doubt that that day her siispi?nse 
woiilfl end, and in joy or ?;orrow they would im el. We spirits oi 
iiiilsie .-m: not at liberty to toaiii through the world at our will, but 
are localised lo tin? immediate vicinity of the instruments with 
which we are asstn i.iled. Once however this stern law may l»e 
relaxed, and 1 acti.d in eoinpli.ince with this pierogati>e now, foi 
I dreaded the i nd of this lonely journey, !iiid deleriniiied to 
follow her. 

“It was a bnllianl morning wiiii h witnessed my first introdiietiun 
to the outer worM ; at any other liim? I slioiiM have: levelled in the 
fragrant air, the ru.inifold lints of iMrt}i .and sky, and the iiiisludieii 
melody of thrush and bl.iekbird : but at that nioiiient .ill my 
thci iglil W.IS ( (ineeulraled on the lonely girl w^msc footsteps I 
closely fi»llowed. She w.ilked along Ilu? duMy hig,h mail :d lust 
with i-ager spi-ed, but gradually with evident signs of fatigue. A 
few’ years liefoie shr? would not have shrunk from this te.sl ot 
slnnglh, sirveiv .is it. was; but the sullering she had endiiieil had 
perei-plibly wi akt lied her, ami her resolve was only siislaiiiefi |iy 
.ibnormal leeliug. l A en this c ould not |iievenl lu r from growing 
f.iint and weary, and at midday she jiaiised to ask from a eottagei 
who W.IS sl.indliig at her dofir, the lesl of which she -.toml in sui 1: 
iiigenl Meed. The woiii.in leadily c oiiiplied, toue'u'd by the lii .iutv 
n( the young traveller, and with an aw.ikeiied eurio-*iiy peihaps 
learn ilu? rea‘.«>ii of a jonniey for which ^he s(*enu‘d so liltle litli d. 
Dorothy answered tlie good woman’s cpieslloiui with sm ii cvideni 
embarr.is.sineiil that lier hostess lefr.iineii lioni pi rsisting in them, 
aiicl grew cunimiinieative instead. She s.iw fioiu lier \ isilm’s ilie^.*. 
that although she was a ladyshewas none of the flaunting beaulie*- 
of the Court, but .i hanclin.iiden of tin? l-ord. worthy to In- the wife 
nfjine of His own elei t. 'riieso were hard limes wc Ii\ed in, big 
(lod’s piirpo.ses wme being steadily woi ked out ; and ihi* ilowiifall 
of the King was close at h.ind. Her own boy belonged Icr liie 
troop; of the I’.irliaiiient, .ind only two d.i\s lnUnie hi-; re;.;iiui ;i? 
h:ul fiassed her eott.ige, .’iiul he had obtained leave to tall fnun the 
lanks .-ind s.iy .'i word of ccunloit lo his old mother. I’lle^vm::; m? 
him I how strong ;ind handsome he had looked ; ami hi* ■ an! tle v 
expee.leil a great battle iajoii whic h would decide tin; « air-e, a!ii.' 
bring (he bitter war to an end. *.\ml maybe,’ comiuded tlu 
w'oinan, ‘ you've got the s.iiue cause foi .inxiely. luy de.ii smin- 
loMT pi.ihaps that yolir heart ac hc‘s for; but never fear, (lod's 
cause will triiimfih, and the enemies ol the l.ord will be -auiiliu 
like the Philistines and the Ainaickites.’ 

*• Dor<.)lhy murmured some generality aliout frieml-. and rel.itioir. 
and evaded further ipieslioning by saying she was tiled and would 
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like to rest. Tlie rott;iger made her lie down on her own bed, 
w hich she fuiiiid ( oriifi utable enough after her long hot Willk. She 
rose nrfrcfihcd, aiul leaving some money in a suitable place, for 
•;he knew the woman would refuse any payment for her kindness, 
more directly ulf Ted, Dorothy rccoinmenced the journey which 
led to so doubtful an end. 

‘‘ I'lie day was still very hot, and in sjiitc of her brief repose 
■Jie felt her strength more and more inadeituate for the task she 
!i.id set before her ; but her diMcrmination did not fail her feet 
were weary, and her heart was sad, hut her resolve w'as fixed ; and 
she never hesitated nor looked bai’k. For a long while the scene 
.iroiind her was so quiet and peacctul that she could scarcely 
liclieie a battle c'oiild be fought in its ncighbutirhood ; but as slie 
.ippro.idied her destination significant inilirations ot the fatal 
truth were not wanting. More than omv a horseman dashed 
rapidly past !ut, casting IrcMiuent glances behind him, as if in 
.'suspicion o! piirsuil. She fancied she saw other fugitives escaping 
through the distant meadows, and little knots of people were 
talking together in ex« iled tones, the scattered words of their con- 
versation which reached her leaving no doubt as to the topic they 
were disiiissing. When at length she recognised the i|uainl spire 
t)f Nasi.by c hurch, she ventured to address a young woman who 
w.i-i standing by the roadside, a])));irer\tly waiting for some one, and 
askeil her il she knew anything about the recent battle. The 
piTson tliiis .i( < osted seemed surprised at Dorothy’s ignorance on 
the siibjcf I, but with ready frankness told her all. I'hc king and 
Trince Uupert had mustered in grc;il force on the height, and his 
f.illow'eis h.’id been confident of victory; the battle had been brief 
and terrible ('icneral (.'rom well's triumph brilliant and eomph'le. 
riie Royalist forces hail been utterly routed -their loss had been 
severe — the king had Iled to Leicester, and every one believed the 
civil war was virtually ovi:r. 

^M)(U<ilhy heard the tidings with the imn.iliiral calmness of 
iiesp.iir, and asked her companion where the vietoricnis camp was 
pitched: having gained the iiifornuit ion she needed, .she directed 
her way towards Mill Hill, more ;is if someone had bidden her 
to go thither, than in compliance with a reasoned-oul course of her 
own volition. .Music is the langii.age of life’s inner meaning, :ind^ 
I know that in nmnieiUs of great agony or transcendent joy men 
and women are inlluenced less by intellectual decision than 
instinctivi? impulse. It was so now with Dorothy she knew not 
how' or where her wandeiings would end; hut the necessity for 
ictioii urgi‘d her on, and slie postf*oned thought until il should be 
•liieclly challenged by some striking event. 

“On .'irriving at the camp she was slop|>ed by the sentinel ; hut 
i second glance at her wistful lace was siillirient passport, and willi 
a rough salute he stood aside to let her pursue her way. So il 
happened that the innocent young girl wandered alone over the field 
which a little while before had been the scene of suc.h wild and 
ih'sperale deeds. A few men were c.-irryingaw'.*!)* llie wounded to a 
^ >afi r plai'e ot shelter, and some mean looking ruffians were prowl- 
ing about in quest of plunder; but both the charitable and the 
seUisli t.i'.ks Wen- almosi completed, and no one seemed to notice 
the unprotected girl. She who in former times li;id shiunk fn^m the 
>ighl ol the smallest suffering, mnv saw' strong men lying at her 
feel with changeless faros ui.iturnod to the .summer sky, where a 
few stars were beginning to shine, as if to show how little the calm 
breast of n.iiiirc is agitated by llie wrong and misery of liuman 
lifi!. More ami more her heart grew sick and her brain giddy at 
tlic sights she s.iv. ; but the face she sought was not there. At 
length she descciuled the slope of the large, irregiil.ir upland, and 
inferred with terrible certainty; from the do:ith and destruction 
around her, that lliere had hecniienx' fighting here. Suddenly she 
uttered :i low .y, for she recognised hi.s favoiirilL* horse, lifeless on 
ih*’ trampicii grass, and a few steps farther on, as though after the 
• leatli of hi.s noble charger lie had continued his gallant but hope- 
less defence on fool, 'Valter Ifariingford was lying apparently dead. 


‘'She knelt beside him, and discovered with a wild relief,, 
which reanimated her exhausted senses, that he still breathed ; 
and tearing her dress for bandages she dressC^d hi.s woiin.l.i with” 
a skill of which the day before she would have believed herself 
wholly incapable. The light, caressing touch of her hands, and 
the tender whisper of her voice as she bent wer him, st^enicd. 
to gently rouse him from hi.s stupor. He uficned his yyeS and 
ga/cd at her with the incredulous doubt of one who fancies that 
he beholds the creature: of a dream. 

“ ‘ WalUT, dearest,* she cried, * let me have one woril — one 
sign that you know your own love is at your side once more.* 

** lie i;iinily murmured her name, and tried to encircle her 
with his wounded arm, for the double purpose as if .seemed 
of caressing and cien in his dying state protcc'.!*., her. It was 
eridiigh her appeal was granted, and .she clasped her hands 
in devout gratitude. ^ 

“Mather, I thank Thee,* she murmured. M l^avc chafed 
with rebellious impatience at the burdens which Thou hast seen 
fit to impose upon me ; but all wisdom and forgiveness arc with 
Thee ; and .since we are together once again I am content.' 

“ Walter Ifariingford evidciilly heard her words and understood 
them, for a i:\int smile muinenlarily brightened his face; then 
his lormer lethargy .stole over him- he rlo.sed his eyes and sank 
kick e.\haustcd. She looked round in ipicst of help, but no 
one was near, and she dared not leave him even if she had 
possessed the strength to do so, of which at that moiflent she 
felt far from sure. Therefore slie clung closer to him, and laid 
hi.s head upon her bosom as if he had been a wearied child. 

“ In the luorniiig two I'uritan oltkcrs were walking over the 
b.ittle-lield, when the elder, who was a few paces in advance, 
exclaimed suddenly— 

“Miook here, lllanvillc- -lierc’.s one of their officers, and a 
girl by his side clinging to him ; many fellows as brave as he 
fell yesterd.iy, but how comes the girl here? She must have 
died during the night.* 

“ The younger soldier had come up to him .at the first word) and 
now stood looking down on the maiden and her lover. with 
a pale face which plainly indicated that one at least of them 
was familiar to him. 

***0h, iVs all very well, Glanville,' said the older mao^ with 
a eontemptiious gesture, noticing th.at his companion was standing 
bareheaded, as if in reverence of soriietliing sacred, ‘a soldier 
grows accustomed to death, and although the girl has affair face, 

1 can't see that the actions of these dissolute' Cavaliers* or her 
presence on the battle field is any cause lor a good man's 
sympathy.' 

“M.'fell you,’ was llie quick rejoinder, ‘that I know this 
lady, and a fairer or a more virtuous maiden never breathed, 
'j'hc Cavalier 1 do not recognise; but if shc.lgved him, as 
it is plain she did, I .s.ay he must have been a gall»int gentleman ; 
and by lieaven, no one shall deny it in my presence 1 * 

“ ‘ Brother,* returned his companion, with prq^v.oking coolness, 

‘ in your youth you sojourned loo long in the tents of unbelief, 
or you would know that it is forbidden to swear at all, w'hether 
the oath be by heaven or by earth ; and as for the lady ’ 

‘•Mlistl’ exclaimed the other between his teeth, iiiqiajjently 
interrupting him, * not another word ; here is hef father.' 

‘Mlc would have drawn Colonel Woodbridge aside and 
prepared him to behold more calmly what had taken place, but 
he had no opportunity of doing so, for Dorothy’s fallier had seen 
and recognised her before they were aware of his presence. He 
was a Stoic in all matters of human affection both by tem- 
perament and religious principles, therefore, after his first involun- 
tary cry of horror, he gave no sign of being deeply moved, ciiecpt 
by the death like pallor of his face. At length he said rather 
huskily, but in a voice which did not tremble, • 
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God's will be done! She was a purc-hcarted girl and 
blameless in all things save her love for him. Kven there I dare 
ifbt judge her harshly, for he had many points of charai.ler 
to win a ^woman's fancy, and I loved him well myself once, 
it was a pity that he espoused, the acaairscd caiise of tyranny; 
hut lie fought gallantly, and twice savetl my life in this engagement 
which has proved fatal to so many.* 

“The young olticcr tillered an expression of sympathy, and 
the one who a little while before had found so much comfort 
in pharasaic censure of all who dilTercil from him, nmioved 
his hat. 

“ ‘ Fare thee well, Dorothy,* said her father, in a voice which 
trembled now in spite of himself; * thou deservcdsl to have been 
a bravo iRan's wile; but since thy bridal bed is the battle-field, 
I can give thee but a grave. Slie clings closely to him,’ he 
added, turning to Captain Glanville ; ‘ wo will not sepaiatc them 
-let the grtyp'c be wide enough for two.* 

'Ml is commands were obeyed, and in the soft bosom of the 
grassy earth the Puril.in maiden and her chivalrous lover are 
sleeping side hy side.” 

As the spirit of the harp uttered the last words it seemed 
to .Alfred Wooclbrulgo that an indefinable change passed over 
her, and her form bccMUic more shadowy and indistinct. 

‘•Slay!” he cried. “You saw all this, you say— what 
li.'ip^iened afterwards ? ** 

“ 1 crept home to the alUTcd house, but no one toin.hed her 
harp now ; and 1 was glad that Its strings were not compelled 
to obey (inother*s will. Pusheil aside and forgotten the harp 
was iimiscd for gemmations ; and 1 sank into a dieainlcss trance 
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from which 1 \\as only aroiiseii to flay by the bitlding of the 
woman you love.’* 

“Tell me one thing more,” sai«l Alfred. ‘•Von have spoken 
as a sjfiril (»f the hisloric past, c.m y»m be .al.M^ .a sibyl uf the 
iintiodden fiilure ? 1 would gladly learn *sniiifthing uf Lilian 

(iainel, and the unknown ye.ns ihal lie belore us.” 

PiUt the spirit was fading from 1ii> view : lie starleil fotwaid 
and shove vainly to aitesl her depariure, ami in llie elVuii, awoke. 

.Awoke to liinl it was broad flaylight, ami he was standing 
beside the b:u|) round wliii h so many fancies h.id dnsliivd. < 
the wall before him was tlie juuliaii of :i young giil, wlmte 
beauty was shadowed hy a \ague, umlefiiud sulncss, and whose 
severely simple dress of grey spoke iinmislakably of tin- 
religious tenets in which she hail been tiained. Ikiualh the 
painting was the inscription -** Ih)rolhy \Vooflbii«lge, did 16-15.” 

“(am 1 l\ave flreametl her sUnyr^” s;iid .Alfred to hiniM If. 
“Ni» vision fd' llu; night ever took smdi dtTiiiile slupe to me 
before. Wlial a boaiilifiil l.ice the pool girl has! 1 diaii ;d\v.i\s 
lo\e the jiainliiig now lor her sake ; but 1 am afr.iifl I siudl iic\ci 
have tlie f cuirage to he sceptiea! abuiil gluist sloiics again.” 

He glanced at the place beside the harp whi< h h:ftl heeii 
occupicfl by its atfendanl sjiirit, ami observctl on the floor a rose 
wliii h lie remembered tv> have seen Lilian wealing ihe day before, 
and which must have f.illen without her noticing it. He look 
it \\\i ami said lo himself as he left the ouun 

“'I'he ff»rms of soi iely change its universally aci epted beliefs 
are hirgollen, and dynasties whit h .seem deeply rooted crumble 
into luin ; but the heart ol humanity alters little, aiul love will 
remain the supreme einolion of life for f:vci.” 


REVIEWS 


Ifiiiory of Art in Andnit In' (jeorges IVrrol 

^ and Charles ('liipie/. 'IVanskilcd ami iMliled by Waller 
Arm.strong. 2 vols. (London: ('hapnian and Hall.) Knglish 
readers are to be congratulated upon the piiblif aliuii of so careful 
and excellent a version of :i work of first rate interest and autlmrity. 
No piiins have betm sjiarcd by Mr. Armstrong to do jitslice lo the 
learned and lively history of am'ient art which Messrs. Per rot and 
C.!hipic<s have given to tlie world. A translator, it is true, must 
always labour under certain dillictiltics inhciciit in the nature of 
his task; he cannot hope to preserve all the (-inalitie.s of .style that 
belong to the origin.-il, and therefore every translation iniisl be in 
this sense a coinproiiiise bclw’een the literal fidelity of remlcring 
that is often dull am', laboured, and the greater freciloiii (»f imlivi- 
diial expression di.il is sometimes in danger ol mi.s.sing tlie cxai 1 
significance of the text. Mr. Armstrong has .shown considerable 
tai l and .skill in .steering a middle course between thc.se two 
op|K>.sitUi extremes. He writes in clear vigorous Rnglisli tli.'il 
keel's the readers :tttention alw.ays on the alert, and he is able at 
the same lime by an independent study of his subject lo proviile 
that the meaning of every ]):issage shall be faithfully reproduced. 

Of the weighty merits of the original work no adciiuale idea 

can be given within the narrow limits here ullmved u.s, and it i.s 

0 

indeed only by a careful study of these twv) jnleresting volumes 
that any just estimate ran be fiiriiied of the power with wdik h the 
fruits of wide learning and diligent research have been arranged 
in an attractive and intelligible form. I'V it is, perhaps, the chief 
merit of this admirable history that the knowledge displayed in it 
is never obtrusively displayed. 


'I'iie aiithurs have been inspired in their gre.tt labour by a 
geniiim: ami lasting cnlliLisiasiii for ait : thi.y ]);i\c been impelled 
lo tlie task of investigating tlie monument.sor higyplian u\ilisalion 
by an » nlhiisiasm for the iillimalc i xpivssion of be.-iiity in ibrm 
which w.is in a later day given lo the world hy Ihe artists ol 
lirLCtf ; :iml we fei*!, llierefoiv, at every .stei» hdauir is 

lightened by love, and that the untiring p.iliincL» with whiib 
authorities .me c«)nsulled ;iml 1 oiiipared is the oiiK ome of .1 kind 
of enthusiasm lor the siihji.ct in h.uiil siu Ii .is mere learning c:in- 
not coinm.'ind. 'I'he first of the two volumes into whicli the work 
IS ilivided deals with the gcneial ch.'ii:Lcter of J\gyplian civilisation 
anil with tiu; princi|)Ics of Lgyplian arehiieelun*. dn the introiliic 
lion which precede.s these ihaplers tlie aiilhirrs expl.iin with 
admirable ileariie.ss Ihe si heme and si ope ol their laiioui', pointing 
out at till' s.ime time the consider.ilions wliieh clelermimd liiein in 
in.iking I'^gvpl the st.irling point in ihi-ir imiuiries into the origjii 
• »l (ireek art and r.ivilis.itiun. “ \V«: iimleii.ike this long lietom, ' 
they write, “in tirder that wo may ariive in (heeie insliucled bv 
all that wi‘ have leaint on the way, and pi c] 1:1 red to nmlerslaml 
iind lo judge; but during the whole vojage oiir eyes will be 
lurneii towards (Ireece as those of tltc trav Her luwanis his Inng- 
desireil goal. Giir route wnJl eondm t us from tin- shores of the 
Nile to those of the I'aiplinitcs and Tigris, ovir tlie pl.iiiv. lU 
Medea, and IVisia, and Asia Minor, to the slum”, of I’lneim i.i. 
lo Cyprus and Rhodes. Hut beyond the olu lisks and pyramiil.s 
of Kgyi»l, beyond the towers of (Ihalda-n ami the ilnmes ol 
Nineveh, the lofty colonnadl^s of iVrseptdis, the imii esses and 
rock cut tombs of Phrygia and I.ycia, beyond the huge winparls 
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i>i i!ii‘ c ilios n! Syn’.i, \\v shall MfVf.T Id porc i'ivo on ihe 

l»Dri/i»n thr rod rot k of tho Athonian Aort>|»i.)lis ; wo shall soo 
It luforoih. iho hi.^itiry nf iho |i,isl ad van ns, I ill in;; into tho 
a/uii' ‘-ky lilt- olonanl ; lAoiity of its inarhlo lutrlicoos, tho inajosty 
III thii-o |ii diiiiiMils whoro livi* and hroatlio the gtjds of lloinor 
and l*Iiiilia-v’’ 

'riil=. ju'^-vi-o. whih it is siynifiraiU of tho spirit in whirli the 
.m;i1ii>i'- ha\r apjioia* lu d llu-ii task, aNu illiisiralos \ory fairly tho 
lad ami .^kill shtiwn l>y Mr. Arnislron;; in his roiidt-riny of 
tin* tiri;'inal. Until aro to Ik- m on ;it their host in lh.it part 
n| Iho woik whit h dials with I'^fsplian soiiljitiiro, and hero, 
imi), iho illii'iir.iiiDn is ain|'lo ami o\oollonl. Altojjothor, this 
liidni v of art in Anoioni J'';^yi>t is an unilorlakin.i; to whioli those 
1 micornod may ho proml Iti h:i\o m> worthy a wihonio 

III ilS l'’nL'Ii :h dross, and it is sayino hut liltlo to iloolaro that 
ii will hiti(ort>rlh rank as iho st.imlard authority on tho 
;iuhiot t. 

History ttj Athimt Art, hy Dr. Kian/ von Rehcr, Oireelor of 
the Uai.irlan knyal anti .'stati; Ciallciios of Uaintings, A'l'. 

'I fan- 1 ;.' lot I and aiifpiiontod hy josiph 'I'haiher Clarke. 1 \ol, 
(l.tintliui; Sampson l.nw, Maistori, iSi (!o.) 'I'liis is a revisul 
i t!ilit)n, uf Ainoriian origin, of the <’ri.^inal work juihlished !•>' 
Mr. Uelu r n 1S71. 'The vahu; of tliis w*)rk as a etunpondiuin of 
hifiirm.ilitin i.. well kr.tiwii aiul widely aikno\vlod!;otl ; it is, thore- 
tnrv', tiTiIv not issaiy to say that iho work of rovisio.n, pcrthmu il 
iiml. r iho ‘ ".ilondenoi: of llie .iiilht>r, has hnn carried out with 
oaii; .i»- ‘I" ' .V. 

.n i> ha 

iid toirii /*r!HA/'a! Phfur, ^ in tlu l.ouvrc f/i/Z/i vr. Ah/c\> on 

riu* U • PiAiftfS in tih' llrerii (iatlt ry tit Mihui. Uy (^hallos 

. t ki. l•..l^ll.lkl■, Keei'or *if the National (Jalli-ry, Condon, 
(l.iimli.n; Coiv.rm.ins C'o.) 'Drso two useful voliimes are, 
as ilu ir titles imply, iiulii ations (»f the pit:turos host worth soein;:; 
in tho (l.illorii's refonoil lo, a hriof notice lieini; appoiitlod to each 
ill III to atlrad .ittention to the c hief rh.ir.iderislio.s of style and 
IreatiJicnt. “ Ueinii intemlid lor the ;;onoi:il ])uhlii\” s.iy.s Mr. 
I'.i.Nll.ike in tlio prelate which .io<niM[i:inies each volume of whal, 
il is pivsmnul, will evoniiially form a regular siuies, “those ijoIcn, 
wliiihei I riiif.il or desi riplivo, (lt» mil alleinjit any sc ienliiic 
aii.ilvsis of piiiw lple «, 01 let hnie.il dissertation <m art. Ve\etl 
^|•.o:ainn■: o| aiillu iilit ily an* .ilsn eeiioi.illy avniiKal, as iiivolx iiig 
iiinro • p.ico fi.r ili-.i 'I -itin than woiiM he t oiisi.-*ifnl with the* limit- tij 
Mii.:ll \(‘liimes whit h a.sjiire lo mi higher aim than thaioi a pojiiil.ir 
Ij.inilliniik.*' 'The t are, lio*.vi;ver. wliloh has hoi 11 hestowodnpoii 
liieso notes, ami tlu- informal idi lhe\ givi: Iti ihi: iniiniilaled, r.iise 
iliom ahovi* the I' vol nt pnjuilar h.inilhooks; hii! even wvio they 
lo ho rcgaid' d as nicrel\ wilhin that t-alog'^fv. il woiiM he still dne 
to ihcir aiilhtir lo s.iy ili.il lliey t mivoy ihelr instrin lion in inloh 
h-.ilile, as well as intelligent, guise, roiiipressim; muoli knowlod;',o 
■iitn .L siii.ill t iiiiip.iss, .iiul all'oTtling a aiio, teli.ihle guitli* to all 
1 1-. it i . ; in ilio hi‘sl cxaiiipli - contained in the ealloiios of 
wi'.a h ihi y lri\il. 'I he -ket* hos, t ilher fi’oiii pliuto.-i.iplis or 
re. i's od liom eiigraviiics, of ihr n-.o-a n in.'iikahli' pidure:; alhidetl 
lo, . ■.0 well ilor.c and ;iro ol m.iieoal .issistaiioe. 

O/'.s .7 S.:!ki'n: //, 7 /v oot/ hy Aiigiisius J. C. Haro, 

.iutl.nl ol i/'.rVu to A’-'i/f . i\i.. I vtil. (I.f)iidori : Siiiiili, l■■lder, 

t’o.) In il'.i. wiuk Mr. Haro opiais out now ground lo the 
iniiiist, hi;l lie I'.iiO'. -o with “an uncomloiiahle sense of somling 
!oilh wh.il lew will le.ul, and lower still will niaki; use of on the 
-poi.” If lie IS i:.'Jil, his ondoaxo'.ir !.-• .ol the more praisewoilliy, 
it!r he J;ttinls imiI le.uth lli.it will piuvc to ho ol \eiy ;;ieal interest 
?o all those who Invo 1 ■•'ii.ige enough lo wander Irtnn the healen 
tia* k ami slriko oul . ’ ue, il not ol llioir own. al all excnls 
ol Mr, llaro'.s. Ami ye* il miisl ho c'onfessed th.it, exeopi lo the 
• lud. uis tif ail .111 hisltu’v, miu h t>f the ctumiry with wliich 
he di'.ils holil- out hill lillle alliaolitm. \ol only have ilisrom- 
lii'is to hi- ondiired, hut there is ilnv.uriglil ugliness in many i‘f 


tile districts, and this nalurally is tho rca.sun why Mr. Hare’.s 
theme is oaviare to the general.” As he himself testifies, the 
h:Lronc.ss and filth of the inns the roughness of the natives thl^ 
torment of o//7!,'f//r, the terror of earthciuakes, the insecainty of the 
roads from biig:in(.ls, and the far more serious risk of malaria or 
typhoid fever from the had xvaler, are natural causes which liavp 
hitherto frightened strangers away from the south. 'Diese some- 
wh.-it piohihiiivc remarks apply piincipally to Calabria, where 
oomforts are few and far bolwcen. The rase is not nearly so bad 
in .\piilia, whii h is not only healthy, but is also undergoing con- 
siderable improvemtMU in the matter of accommodation. Again, 
for the student ol architoelure there is a vast field ol information 
and resoareh. “ In the Uasilicata and Calabria,” says -\fr. Hare, 
**:ilinost every ancient building lias |>erished in the numerous 
eaiih(|iiakes which have de\astatcd these proviiuais, but in 
.Southern Latium, the Abni//i, Cam]>ania, and above ail in Apulia, 
magnificent remains aro lo be seen wliieli illuslralc e^ery period of 
arc.hitectural history, - of IVIasgie ruins, at Norin.a, Segni, Alatri, 
and Ar]iinc.i ; of (ireek temples at raestum and Metaponto; of 
Roman buildings at.-\(iuino, S. (icrmano, Capua, Naples, Pozzuoli, 

I lerc.ulanemn, Pc^mjieii, and Ueneventiim ; of iiicdhcval cathe- 
drals, always of interest, and often of great magnifiCenc'c, at 
Anagni, Jlenovenluin, 'Iroja, Taiccra, Uarli:lla, 'J'rani, Bitorito, 
Uiletto, Uari, Altamum, and Malera ;of splendid monaslerits at , 
Casamari, rrisnlli, Foss.iniiova, Monte (.‘assino, and La Cava; of 
wiirlil-lamcnis sliiines at Monte Vergine and Monte .S. Angelo ; of 
noble castles a! .\rcvzann, \.ap!es, Melti, l.nc era, Lago IVsolc, 
Castcl del Monte, and Oria ; of a papal jtalaee at .Anagni : of 
evi|iiisitcly beautilul tombs and other works of sc.ul|)(ure at Aqiiila, 

.S, del no, and Na[ilcs. Resides these, the great palace of Caserla 
will claim attention from tho archilcc.1, being almost the only 
modern building of impoilaiicc in Southern Italy ; though, while 
the Uourbon soMTcigns look little trouble for the advaiicumcnl of 
llieir kingdom, their care for their own comfort i.s evinced by 
the niimljer of palacx's built by them.” it will lie seen that 
Mr. Hare has treated his subject in no cursory spii it ; on the 
ct)ntraiy,*his W'ork, though arranged in the fauiili.ir form of a 
handbook, or guide, and containing all the information regarding 
inn.s and distances whicli is incidental to .such ]niblications, 
also evidences much dassic;al and ailisiic rese in 'h, ami is really 
a.i woithy of sliuly .is a book of reference as cm the score of local 
Knowledge. Mlietlu-r it will imhice tourists to abandon the hard 
and last rules which at present they obey is a matter for conjec- 
tuiir ; that Mr. Hare oilers iheiii every inducanuent lo follow in 
his Ibotsleps and wander into < . lupanilively unknown regions 
aboiiiidiiig in interest is a fact which none who liavc read his 
Ixif.ik will teel inclined lo i|Uestioil. 


///W, Sttiy tinJ S/:\\ or Jlont/rrs of Life and Sattn\\ translated 
byj. Miiisliull iVom tlie (ienn.in of Dr. Herman J. Klein and 
Mr. Thoini.^ witli three hundred original illustrations. i vol. 
(l..indon: Ward, Loi k, and Co.) This bulky volume deals 
very sun csslullv, but not entirely li'cbiiically, with the conipre- 
heii.sivi- subject c>f tlu: jjhysiral geography and org.'inic life c.if 
the earth. Jt is also a Iiislory ol llie v.irious stages id tlie 
di.s(.fivc*v of the truth in regard lo the element.s, and when:, as 
ii very l'ret|uenlly the c.isc, various theoiics are p'’0|)oiTndcd in 
• eilaln cM.ses, the ihenriirs are given, and the o-ader is invited 
to Ini 111 lli.^ own opinion. 'Phere c.ni be but one opinion a1>0Ut 
such a work. If the informalion it conveys is cairrecl, this book 
mu-a be V.ihi.ible, and so il is in the present inslanc:c. Rut il is 
nut a work wbic li calls for detailed. criticism, .is it is a cumpeii- 
dmm and presi-nls no feature of novelty beyond the form in 
w hii li il is prodiK'ed, and, l»y the way, the illustrations with which 
it is embelli.shed. 1’he.se aie by no means the least iniporlanl 
fealiiie of the book, and serve in no .slight degree to relieve a 
volume the ]»eriisal of wliic'h without them might prove to be 
rallu-r .1 serious iinclerlaking. 
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